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ORPHYRIUS,  a  philofopher  of  great  name  among 
the  Ancients,  was  born  A.  D.  233.  in  the  Reign  of 
Alexander  Severus.    He  was  of  Tyre,  a  city  in  Phoe-  Fabric  Bib- 
nicia ;  and  had  the  name  of  Malchus^    in  common  Uoth.  Gr«c, 
with  his  father,  who  was  a  Syrophcenician.     St.  Jerom  and  H^fteniw 
St,  Auguftin  have  called  him  Bataneotes  :  whence  Fabrlcius  ^«7»^  * 
fufpcds,  that  .the  real  place  of  his  nativity  was  Batanea,  a  phjrii  ibST 
town  of  Syria  ;  and  that  he  was  carried  from  thence  with  a  wbjttna. 
colony  to  Tyre.    He  went  to  Athens,  where  he  had  the  fa-  * 

mous  Longlnus  for  his  mafter  in  rhetoric,  who  changed  his 
Syrian  naaie  MalchuS)  as  not  very  pleafing  to  Grecian  ea^s, 
into  that  of  Porphyrius,  which  anfwered  to  it  in  Greek.  Af- 
terwards he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where,  at  thirty  years  of 
age,  he  heard  the  celebrated  philofopher  Plotinus^  whofe 
life  he  has  written,  and  inferted  in  it  many  particulars  con^* 
cerning  himfelf.  Five  years  after,  he  went  to  refide  at  Lily- 
bsum  in  Sicily,  on  which  account  he  is  fometimes  called 
Siculus  :  and  here,  as  Eufebius  and  Jerom  relate,  he  comr 
poied  thofe  famous  books  againft  the  chriftians,  which,  for 
the  name  and  authority  of  the  man,  and  for  the  (harpnefs 
and  learning  with  which  thev  were  written,  were  afterward^. 
*   Vol.  X.  '  •  B  thought 
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thought  ifk  ^onCdcrablc,  as-to  he  fupprdlfid  by  particular  e-*. 
cii£b  under  the  reigns  of  Conftantine  and  Theodoiius.  Some 
have  furmifed,  that  thefe  books  are  ftill  extant,  and  fecretlj 
preferved  in  the  duke  of  Tufcanv's  library  :  but,  confidering 
the  zeal  with  which  the  ehriiKans  would  naturally  purfue 
the  memory  and  writings  of  this  philofopher,  who  was  in* 
deed  the  moft  bitter  as  well  as  the  moft  able  adverfary  they 
bad  ever  known,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed^  but  they  would  ufe 
theit  utitioft  dndeavotirs  to  fearch  out  and  deftroy  thefe  ex-^ 
ecrable  books.  The^  circumftances  of  Porphyry's  life,  after 
his  arrival  in  Sicily,  are  little  known  ;  except  that  he  died 
at  Rome  towards  the  end  of  Diocletian's  reign,  when  he 
was  above  feventy  years  of  age.  Some  have  iaia^ned  tliat 
^e  was  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  a  chriltian,  but  afterwards, 
through  fome  dlfgufl:  or  other,  deferted  that  profeifion,  and 
grew  exceedingly  bitter  againfl:  it :  while  others  have  hinted, 
that  he  embraced  chriftianity  when  he  was  old,  and  aft^ 
he  had  written  with  gre^t '  acrimony  againfl  it.  Though 
many  ancient  writers  have  given  countenance  to  the  former 
of  thefe  opinions,  yet  there  feems  nothing  to  fupport  k,  Be- 
cept  that  in  his  younger  years  he  Was  familiarly  acquainted 
with  Origeti ;  whofe  great  and  extenfive  reputation  had  drawn 
him  to  Alexandria.  The  latter  has  no  foundation  at  all* 
Eunapius)  who  wrote  the  life  of  Porphyiy,  which  is  ftill  ex- 
tant, after  obferving  that  he  lived  to  be  extremely  old,  fays, 
**  hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  many  things  in  his  later  writ>i- 
**  ings  contradidi:  what  he  had  advanced  in  his  former,  from 
*^  whence  I  cannot  but  fuppofe,  that,  as  he  greW  older,  he 
^  changed  his  opinions  :'*  yet  there  is  no.reafon  to  conclude, 
that  the  change  here  alluded  to  was  from  paganifm  to  chiir 
ftianity. 

Porphyry  wrote  a  great  number  of  things,  the  far  greater 
part  of  which  have  periihed.  Some  have  Wiflied,  that  h!^ 
books  againft  the  chriftians  had  come  down  to  us,  becauft 
they  ^re  firmly  perfuaded,  that  among  innumerable  blafphe- 
mies  againft  Chrift  and  his  religion,  which  might  eafily  hav» 
been  confuted,  many  admirable  things  would  have  been 
found.  And  indeed,  there  is  no  fmall  reafon  to  think  fb*i 
for  Porphyry  was  not  only  at  the  head  of  the  later  Platoiufts, 
•fid  on  that  account  called  by  way  of  diftin^ion  <^  the  phi- 
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p  kikphcty**  but  be  was  confummate  in  all  kinds  of  leaniiag 
d  knowledge.  Some  of  hi^  works  remain :  ami  the  fouc 
lowing,  Oe  abftinentia  ab  efu  animalium  Ubri  quatuofji 
^e  vita  Pythagor£»  SententifS  ad  intelligibllia  ducentes,  De 
Intro  Nyoiphofum,  with  a  fragment  De  Styge  preferved  by 
^aeus,  were  printed  at  Cambridge  1655,  8vo,  with  a^ 
^atin  verfion,  and  the  life  of  Porphyry  fubjoilied,  by  Lucas 
[olfienius.  The  life  of  Pytha^oras^  which  however  ^  but 
firagment)  has  ftnce  been  publifhed  by  the  noted  ^ritic 
[ufterus,  at  Amfterdam  170;^  in  4to.  in  conjun^ion  witH 
It  written  by  Jamblicus^  who  was  a  difciple  of  our  pbi^ 
bpher.  It  Ihpuld  have  been  obferved,  that  the  above  piec€9 
>f  Pythagoras,  printed  at  Cambridge,  were  publiflied  jointly 
7ith  Epifietus  and  Arrian's  Commentaiy,  and  Ae  Tabula^ 
Kbetis. 


"   POTTER   (Dr.  CttMstoPtiEit)   a  Icaftied  fiaglUb 

&vine,  was  nephew  of  Dr.  Barnabas  Potter,  biihop  of  Car^ 

;  and  born  in  Weftmorland  about  1591*     He  was  ad« 

of  Q|ieen's  college  Oxford  in  1606,  where  be  took 

due  time  both  the  degrees  in  arts  and  divinity.     He  was 

made  fellow,  and  in  1626  fucceeded  his  uncle  io  the 

rovoftAip  of  his  College*    Though  a  sftealous  puritanical 

tcher,  he  became  at  length  an  adherent  to  biAtop  Laud. 

1628,  be  preached  a  fermon  at  £ly*houfe,  upon  the  con- 

ition  of  his  uncle;  who^   ^*  though  a  thorough-paced 

Calvtnift,"  iays  Mr.  Wood,  was  made  biihop  df  Carlide 

die  endeavours  of  Laud.     In  1633^    he  publiflied  ad 

Aofwer  to  a  late  popifli  pamphlet,   intitled  ChMrity  Afif^ 

iahnr  (Sec  KNOT  and  CHILl^INGWORTH.) 

lich  lie  wrote  by  the  ipecial   order  of  king  Charles  L 

chaplain  he  was.     In  1635,  he  was  prompted  to  the 

of  Woreefter ;  and  in  1646  became  vice-chancellor 

Oxford,  in  the  execution  of  which  office  he  met  with 

trouble  from  the  members  of  the  long  parliament* 

Ffott  the  breaking  out  df  the  civil  wars,  he  fent  all  his  plate 

die  king  5  and  declared,  that  he  would  rather,  like  Dio- 

drink  out  of  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  than  that  his 

Iboidd  want ;  and  he  afterwards  fuffered  much  for 

cau(e*     He  was  nominated  to  che  deanery  9f  Dur« 
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ham  in  January  1645-6 ;  but  was  prevented  from  being 
mftalled  by  his  death,  which  happened  at  his  college  the 
third  df  March  following.  He  was  learned,  and  of  exem-" 
plary  life  and  converfatron.  Dr.  Gerard  Langbaine,  who 
fucceeded  him  in  the  provoftfhip^  of  Queen's  college,  niar- 
'  ried  his  widow.         '  ( 

*  •  •  * 

« 

P  O  T  T  E  R    (Dr.  John)  archbifliop  of  Canterbury, 
and  d  very  learned  man,  was  fon  of  Mr.  Thomas  Potter,- 
a  iinnen-draper  at  Wakefield  in  Yorkfliire :  where  he  was 
Biographia     borh  about  1674.     Being  put  to  fchool  there,  he  ni^ade  an 
Briunnica.     iiricOmmon  progrefs  in  the  Greek  tongue  ;  and  at  fourtee?i» 
years  of  age,  was  fent  to  Univerftty-college  in  Oxford.     At 
nineteen,   he  publi(hed  Variantes  LeSiones  &  Notae  ad  Plu- 
tarchi  librum  de  audicndis  poetis ;  &  ad  Bafilii  magni  ora- 
tionem  ad  Juvenes,  quomodo  cum  fru£lu  legere  poflint  Grae- 
corum  libros,  1693,  ^^°*     ^^^  Y^^^  after,  he  was  chofeni 
fellow  of  Lincoln  college  ;  and,  proceeding  mafter  of  arts, 
he  took  pupils,-  and  went  into  orders.     In  1697,  came  out 
bis  dditiofi  of  Lycophron  in  folio :  it  was  reprinted  in  1702^ 
and  is  reckoned  the  beft  of  that  obfcure  writer.     The  fame  - 
year,   1697,  he  publiflied  likevvife  the  firft  volume  of  hi*- 
•*  Antiquities  of  Greece  :"    which  was  followed  by  the  fe*- 
cond^  the  year  after.     Several  additions  were  made  by  hint 
in  the  fubfequent  editions  of  this  ufeful  and  learned  work^ 
of  which  the  feventh  edition'  was  publifhed  in  1751. 

Thefe  works  eftablifhed  his  fame  in  the  literary  republfd 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  engaged  him  in  a  correfpon- 
dence  with  Graevius  and  other  learned  foreigners.     In  1704,' 
he  commenced  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  became  chaplain 
to   archbifliop  Tenifoa^    with  whom  he  went  to  refide  a>t 
Lambeth;  was  made  dodtor  in  1706,  and  foon  after  chap« 
lain  to  the  queen.    In  1707,   he  publiflied  in   8vo.   '*  Ai 
*'  Difcourfe  upon  Church  Government;"    and,  the   yeajp 
after,    fucceeded  Dr.  Jane  as  regius  profeflbr  of  divinity  i 
and  canon. of  Chrift-church,  in  Oxford.     In  1715,  he  waa 
made  bifliop  of  Oxford ;    and,  the  fame  year,  publiflied  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  two  vo^l 
lumes  folio.     In  January  1736-7,   he  fucceeded  Dr.  Wil^ 
liam  Wake  in  the  archbifliopric  of  Cant^bury  :  which  higHJ 
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and  ioiportatit  office  he  Supported  with  much  dignity  for  ten 
jears,  dying  in  1747-  He  was  a  learned  and  exemplary 
ciiurchnian,  bjit  of  a  character  by  no  means  amiable ;  be- 
ing ftrongly  tin£lured  with  that  fort  of  pride,  haughtinefs, 
and  feverity  of  manners^  which  ufually  accompanies  a  rigid 
prthodoxy.  It  may  be  added  too,  though  not  to  his  credit^ 
that  be  diiinhcrited  his  eldeft  fon,  becaufe  he  mortified  his 
ambition,  by  marrying  below  his  dignity.  His  *^  Tiieolo- 
*^  gical  Works,  containing  Sermons,  Charges,  Difcourfe  of 
*'  Church  Government,  and  Divinity  Ledures,"  were  pub- 
tilled  at  Oxford  17539  in  three  volumes,  8vo. 

t 

« 

P  O  U  R  B  U  S  (Peter  and  Francis)  father  and  fon,  two 
|:ood  Flemifli  painters,  the  former  of  whom  being  born  at 
Goude,  and  the  latter  at  Bruges.  They  flourifhed  in  the  15th 
century  ;  and  each  of  them  in  the  place  of  his  birth  did  a 
great  many  fine  pieces,  which  are  yet  in  the  churches,  and 
remain  fufficient  proofs  of  their  fkill.  Frahcis  having  been 
for  foroe  time  his  father's  difciple,  removed  to  Frans  Floris, 
whom  he  excelled  in  colouring.  He  was  a  better  painter 
than  his  father,  and  there  are  admirable  pidures  of  his  draw- 
ing in  the  iown  houfe  at  Paris.  The  father  died  m  the  year  og  pjig^ 
L1.583,  and  the  fonanno  1622. 

POUSSIN  (Nicolas)  an  eminent  French  painter, 
was  born  at  Andel,  a  little  city  in  Normandy,  in  the  year 
1594.  His  family  however  were  originally  of  SoifTons  ;  in 
which  city  there  were  fome  of  his  relations  officers  in  the 
Prefidial  court.  John  Pouffin,  his  father,  was  of  noble  ex* 
traftion*  but  born  to  a  very  fmall  eftate.  His  fon  feeing  the  ' 
nanrownefs  of  his  circumftances,  determined  to  fet  up  for 
himfelf  as  ibon  as  poffible,  and  chofe  painting  for  his  pro* 
feffioHy  having  naturally  a  flrong  inclination  to  that  art.  At 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Paris  to  learn  the  rudiments 
of  it.  A  Poidovin  lord,  who  had  taken  a  liking  to  him, 
{ait  him  to  Ferdinand,  a.  face-painter,  whom  Pouffin  left  in 
three  months  to  place  himfelf  with  Lallemant,  with  whom 
he  ftaid  but  a  month ;  he  faw  he  fhould  neyer  learn  any 
thing  from  fuch  matters,  and  he.  refolved  not  to  lofe  his  time 
with  themf  belieying  he  ihould  profit  more  by.iludying  the 
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^orks  of  ^eit  maftersj  than  by  the  difeipline  of  orilntatrf 
|>ainters. 

He  Worked  a  while  in  diftcmper,  and  did  it  with  extraor-* 
dinary  facility.  TTie  cavalier  Marino  being  at  that  time  iti 
l^aris,  and  knowing  PoaiBn^$  genius  was  ^bove  the  fmaH 
performances  he  was  eniploycd  abdat,  perfuaded  him  to  gid 
in  his  company  to  Italy  :  Pouilin  had  before  made  two  rftiti 
attempts  to  undertake  that  journey,  yet  by  fome  means  or  6-* 
ther  he  was  hindered  from  accepting  the  advantage  of  this 
opportunity.  However,  he  promifed  to  follow  in  a  (hori 
time.  And  he  was  as  good  as  his  promife,  though  not  till 
he  had  drawn  feveral  other  piflures  in  Paris,  among  which 
Was  the  death  of  the  virgin  for  the  church  of  Notre -Dame, 
Having  finifhed  his  bufmefs,  he  fet  out  for  Rome  in  thd 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 

He  thiire  met  with  his  friend,  the  cavalier  Marino,  who 
was  mighty  glad  to  fee  him ;  and,  to  be  as  ferviceable  as  h^ 
tould,  recommended  him  to  cardinal  Barberini,  who  defired 
to  be  acquainted  with  him ;  having  no  opportunity  for  it^ ' 
Pouffin  had  no  body  to  afiift  and  encourage  him.  He  couM 
fcarce  maintain  himfelf.  He  was  forced  to  give  away  hi& 
Works  for  fo  little,  as  would  hardly  pay  for  his  colours  :  thiai 
was  his  lafl  fhift.  However,  his  courage  did  not  fail  him  j 
)ie  minded  his  ftudies  aiSduoufly,  refolving,  whatever  came 
of  it,  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  his  profeilion  :  he  had  little 
inoney  to  fpend,  and  that  hinder'd  him  from  converiing  with 
any  one,  which  gave  him  ah  opportunity  to  retire  by  himfelf,^ 
^d  defign  the  beautiful  things  that  are  in  Rome,  as  well 
antiquities  as  the  works  of  the  fi^mous  Roman  painters. 

Though,  when  he  left  France,  he  refolved  to  copy  th<^ 
piftures  of  the  greateft  mafters,  yet  he  exercifed  himfelf  very 
little  that  Way.  He  thought  it  enough  to  examine  ,them  well, 
to  make  his  reflections  upon  them,  and  that  which  he  IhouM 
do  more,  would  be  fo  much  time  loft  j,  but  he  had  another 
«>pinion  of  the  antique  figures.  He  defigned  them  with  czte^ 
^nd  formed  fo  high  an  idea  of  them  in  his  mind,  that  thef 
were  his  principal  objeds,  and  he  employed  bimfelf  rntirely 
to  the  ftqdy  of  them.  He  was  convinced  that  the  ftwrce  d( 
fiVery  beauty  and  every  grace  rofe  from  thofe  excellent  piccesi, 
tnd  that  the  antiept  f^lptojrs  fa^  drained  n^tore  to  tender 
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dieir  ^res  the  admiration  of  pofterity*  His  clofe  friend* 
Ihip  wid)  two  iculptors,  I'Algarde  and  Francis  Flanland,  in 
ifikofehoufe  he  lodged,  ftrengtb^nedy  ^nd  perhaps  begat  his  in^ 
dinauoQ :  be  it  as  it  will,  be  ncvpr  left  it,  and  it  encreafed 
ia  him  a«  he  grew  older,  which  may  be  iecn  by  his  works. 

It  is  faid,  he  at  firft  copied  fooie  of  Titian's  pieces,  with 
fAok  colouring  and  the  touches  of  his  landlkips,  he  was 
infinitely  pleafed,  and  endeavoured  to  imitate  them)  to  fet 
off  die  good  g^o  of  defign,  whicli  he  had  contra<fied  by  his 
fUj  of  the  antique.  Indeed,  it  is  obfervable,  thgt  his  iirii 
fieces  are  painted  with  a  bettejr  gout  of  colours  than  his  laft. 
But  he  ibon  (hewed,  by  his  performances,  that,  generally 
peaking,  he  did  not  much  value  the  part  of  colouring,  or 
Aottght  he  knew  enough  of  it,  to  make  his  pi(9ures  as  perfed 
«>  lie  iatcnded*  He  had  ftudied  the  beauties  of  the  antique^ 
im  elegance,  the  grand  gufto,  the  corre^neis,  the  variety 
of  yroportioa^,  the  adjuflments,  the  order  of  the  draperies, 
dif  aobleiiiels,  the  fine  air  a^d  boldnefs  of  the  bbads  ^  the 
juooefi,  cuftoms  of  times  and  placee,  and  every  thing  that 
was  beautiful  in  the  remains  of  the  antique  fculpture,  to  fuc|i 
a  d^rcf,  that  one  can  never  enough  admire  the  exa£ineis 
vith  which  he  has  emiched  his  painting  in  all  thofe  parts  of 

He  ufed  frequently  to  examine  the  ancient  iculptures  ip 
Ike  vineyards  aboui:  Roqt^e,  ai>d  this  confirmed  him  more 
ud  more  in  the  love  of  thofe  ^tiqutties.  He  would  fpend 
kmd  days  together  in  making  reflections  upon  them  by 
iimfelf.  It  was  in  tbefe  reiirenKnts  that  he  confidered  the 
extraordinary  eSeS^  of  nature  with  reffeSt  to  landikips,  that 
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Fa]  Re  might,  if  he  had  fo  pleafed, 
M  ^rivedtbc  j«4piiei»t  «f  the  pub- 
h»m^  as  Micbael  iLagelo  4id,wbo, 
unn^  made  a  0atue  of  Cupi4^  bioke 
^  «a  triM)  wkith  he  kept  Vy  him, 
nAbmied  the  xtk  of  the  figMf  in  « 
five  which  he  knew  was  to  ^  dug 
«h  The  ftatue  betag  found,  every 
^<oNKit  foraiiti^ue,  m  l^<;h^ 

2y*>  'PP*yy»5  ^c  *™»  lie  l»*d  by 
«tt  «» the  bo4y  rf  the  figure,  cpn- 

Wri  Che  cntiM  ^  they  were  i^l 
'■4(01,  f^l^mhuey  of  all  men  arc 
^l»M  tglE  €^IK«I  of  an  tn^« 


We  may  with  as  much  reafon  belieYCy 
that  if  PottAa  had  pauitci  im  htCm 
04  the  rniaa  of  an  old  waU»  and  kac 
any  part  of  it  by  him,  the  world  miuC 
as  eafily  have  beta  perlbadcd,  that  hU 
paiAting  had  been  the  w«rk  of  ion\e 
fa^kous  antique  painter,  as  they  were 
fatiified  that  MidMMl  Aagclo's  C^wl 
yffM  a  piece  of  antiquity,  there  wai 
fuch  ?  conformity  between  Pouffiii*a 
paintings,  and  what  h«vt  btcn  raally 
discovered  in  that  ia»iotf>  ¥kd  ait 
C/ertai^y  antiques* 
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he  dcfigncd  his  animals,*  his  dlftances,  his  trees,   and  ev^^ 
thing  excellent  that  was  agreeable  to  his  guflo. 

Bcfides  that,  Pouffin  ftudied  the  antique  exaflly,  he  alfo 
made  curious  obfervations*  on  the  works  of  Raphael  and  Do* 
fhenichino,  who  of  all  painters,  in  his  opinion,  invented  beft, 
defigned  moft  correflly,  and  exprcffed  the  paffions  moft  vi- 
goroufly,  three  things  which  Pouffin  eftecmed  the  Aoft  e(^ 
fcntial  parts  of  painting.  He  negleftei  nothing  that  could 
render  his  knowledge  in  thefe  three  parts  pcrfeft :  he  was 
^together  as  curious  about  the  general  exprefEon  of  his  fuK- 
jeds,  which  he  has  adorned  with  every  thing  that  he  thought 
would  excite  the  attention  of  the  learned. 

He  left  no  grand  compoiitions  behind  him,  and  all  the  rea* 
fon  we  can  give  for  it  is,  that  he  had  no  opportunity  to  dd 
them ;  for  we  cannot  imagine  but  it  was  chance  only  that 
made  him  apply  himfelf  wholly  to  eafe)  pieces,  of  a  bigneft 
proper  for  a  cabinet,  fuch  as  the  curious  required  of  httn.   ' 
Lewis  XIII,  and  monfieur  de  Noyers,  miniiler  of  ftate  and 
fuperintendant  of  the  buildings,  wrote  to  him  at  Rome  to 
oblige  him  to  return  to  France  :  he  confented  to  it  with  a 
great  reludance.     He  had  a  penfion  affigned  him,  and  a 
lodging  ready  furniihed  at  the  Tuilleries.     He  drew  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Lord's  fupper  for  the  chapel  of  the  caftle  of  St. 
'Germain,  and  that  which  is  in  the  Jefuit*s  novitiate  at  Pa- 
nsi     He  began  the  labours  of  Hercules  in  the  gallery  of  thh 
Louvre:  but  the  faSion  of  Vouet's  fchool  railing  at  hinn 
and  his  works,  put  him  out  of  humour  with  his  own  coun^ 
try.    He  was  alfo  weary  of  the  tumultuous  way^of  living  at 
Taris,  which  never  agreed  with  him  ;  wherefore  he  fecretly 
refolved  to  return  to  Rome,  pretending  he  went  to  fettle  his 
domefiiq  affairs  and  fetch  his  wife  :  but  when  he  got  there» 
whether  or  no  he  founrf  himfelf  as  in  his  center,  or  was 
quite  put  oiFfiom  any  thought  of  returning  to  France  by  the 
deaths  of  cardinal  Richelieu  and  the  king,  which  happened 
abcnit  that  time,  .he  never  left  Italy  afterwards. 

He  continued  working  on  his  eafel-pieces,  and  fent  therii 

from  Rome  to  Paris,  the  French  buying  them  ev^ry  where 

as  faft  as  they  laid  hands  on  them,  if  they  were  to  be  bought 

for  money,  valuing  his  produ£lipns  as  much  as  Raphael's. 

Pouffin  having  lived  happily  to  his  threefcore  and  eleventh 

ycar^ 
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jQTy  died  paralytic  anno  1665.  H«  married  Gafper^s'itAerf 
bf  whom  he  had  no  children.  Hi»  eftate  amounted  to  no 
nore  than  fixty  thoufand  livres ;  but  he  valued  his  eafe  above 
riches,  and  prefer'd  his  abode  at  Rome,  where  he  lived, 
without  ambition,  to  making  his  fortune  elfevHiere  f  b].  He 
never  made  words  about  the  price  of  his  pi<Sures;  he  put 
down  bis  rates  at  the  back  of  the  canvas,  and  it  was  always 
given  him.  He  had  no  difdple.  Moft  painters  tOstem  with- 
out imitating  him  :  his  manner  is  too  inacceffible,  and  when 
ttxre  they  enter  upon  it,  they  cannot  go  through  with  itL 
Pouffin  was  born  with  a  great  and  line  genius  for  painting  ; 
lis  early  love  of  the  antique  figures  put  him  upon  ftudying 
diem  with  care,  and  by  his  ftudies  became  to  the  knowledge 
of  all  their  beauties,  and  of  the  diiFerence  between  them  as 
to  their  goodnefs.  He  was  an  excellent- amitomift,  and  ac«> 
quired  a  confummate  habitude  of  deHgn  after  the  antique 
gofb ;  yet  even  in  his  ddigns,  he  did  not  confider  nature, 
as  the  origin  of,  all  beauty,  (b  much  as  he  (hould  have  done* 
He  thought  (culpture  was  to  be  preferred  before  her,  tho'  fht 
isthemiftreis  of  all  arts,  and  always  valued  the  imitation  of 
the  ancients  more  than*  the  life^  by  this  means  the  naked 
of  his  figures,  in  mofl.part  of  his  pictures,  has  fomewhat 
initrefembling  pabted  ftone,  and  is  rather  like  the  hardneft 
of  marble  than  the  delicacy  of  flefli,  full  of  blood  and 
life. 

His  invention  in  hiftorical  and  fabulous  fufajeAs  is  •  inge- 
nious, as  alfo  his  allegories:  he  preferved  decorum  in  all  of 
diem,  efpecially  in  his  heroical  fubjeds  :  he  introduced  eveiy 
Aing  that  could  render  them  agreeabk  and  Inftrudtiye  :  he 
cxprefied  them  according  to  their  real  character,  in  joyning 
the  paffions  of  the  foul  in  particular,  to  the  expreffions  of 
.thcfubjc6fe  in  general. 

His  landiktps  are  admirable  for  their  fites  ;  the  novelty  of 
Ae  objeifl  which  compofes  them  ;  the  naturalnefs  of  the 
tanh;  the  variety  of  the  trees,  lightnefs  of  his  touches; 

[b]  Bifhop  Maflihi^    who  was  af-  to  fee  him  doit  himfelf,  and  could  not 

tBiiiids  acardiAal;  ftaying  once  on  a  help  faying,  •  I  >  very  much  pity  you, 

TB^  t9  him  till  it  was  dark,  PouiTin  saonfieur  PouIIid,  that  you  have  nqt 

took  the  candle  in  his  hand,  lighted  one  fervant      And  I  pity  you  more, 

•1|Sm  down  ftairs,  and  waited  upon  him  my  lord^  rejplied  Poufiin^  that  you  have 

IB  his  coach.    The  prelate  was  forty  fomany. 

and 
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tni  in  fliort,  tRe  fingdtrity  of  the  matters  ^at  enter  into 
die  ooqiipofition :  tfaejr  would  have  been  every  way  perfe^^i:^ 
if  be  bad  ftrengthened  tbem  a  little  more  by  the  local  colours^ 
and  the  artifice  of  the  daro  obfeuro. 

When  0ccafion  offered,  be  adorned  his  pi&urcs  with  %r-«f 
cbkedure  ;  be  did  it  with  a  fine  gout,  and  his  perfpe£li vc 
wbicb  he  tinderftood  to  pexfe^tion,  was  exaiSIy  regular. 

He  was  not  always  happy  In  tile  ^Jifpofition  of  hi$  %ures  j; 
•n  the  <3ontiiary,  Ue  is  to  be  blamed  {qv  d[ifiribiU:ing  tbem  in 
jthe  c^enerality  of  his  compofitions  too  muqh  in  baOo  relievo^ 
anain  ^he  fame  liiie ;  his  attitudes  are  not  varied  enough^ 
nor  fo-  well  <:ontrafted  as  they  might  be. 

His  draper^  in  all  his  pieces  are  cofiijt^nly  of  the  fame^^ 
fiuff,  and  the  great  number  of  his  folds  hinders  the  fimpli* 
city*  which  adds  a  grandeur  to  works.    As  fine  as  his  gp- 
nius  was  and  as  extenfive,  it  was  not  fufficient  for  all  th^ 
farts  of  painting.    He  loved  the  antiquities  fo  intirely»  ancj 
ajpplied  bimfelf  ]tt»  them  fo  much,  that  he  had  not  time  to 
coiifider  his  art  in  every  branch  of  it.    He  neg]e(^ed  colour*- 
ing.     We  may  perceive  by  his  works  in  general,  that  be 
imew  nothing  of  local  colours    and  claro    obicuro:   for 
which  reaibfl  almoft  all  bis  pictures  have  a  certain  grey  pre- 
dominant iin  them,  that  has  neither  form  nor  effetS;.    Some 
«f  the  pieces  of  his  firft  manner,  and  fprne  of  his  fecond,  ma^ 
however  be  excepted.     Yet  to  examine  the  matter  narrowly^ 
we  fliall  find  that  where  any  of  his  flouring  is  good,  be  isr 
indebC(sd  for  it  to  what  he  rcmembred  of  that  part  of  his  art  ia 
the  pidures  he  copied  after  Titian,  and  was  not  the  cSSe£k 
ef  any  intelligence  in  the  principles  of  the  Venetian  fcbool : 
in  a  word,  it  is  plain  Pooffin  had  a  very  mean  opinion  of 
colours  f  c  j.     Indeed  his  €<4ours,  as  they  appear  to  the  fpe£ta(- 
tors,  are  nothing  but  general  tints,  and  not  the  imitation  of 
nature,  which  he  feldom  ibonfulted  about  them.     I  fpeak  of 
ills  figures,  and  ikK  of  his  land/kips.    In  the  latter  lie 
feems  to  Iwfe  ooofidered  the  natural  colours  more,  and  it  i^ 
not  difficult  to  guefs  the  reafon  of  it ;  for  not  being  able  to 

[c]  &  his  life  by  Bellori  Fellltien^  vere  abandoned  tbem ;  an  uRdeniaMe 
there  is  a  fincere  confeffion  that  he  proof  that  he  never  was  a»Aerof  ike 
4^i  not  kiMierftand  tbeni  and  had  as  it     theory  of  cdourtng* 

find 
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Sud  cat  landfktpB  ixf.  the  antique  marblei  lie  WsA  folted  Ctt 
fcek  after  it  in  nature. 

As  for  the  claro  obfeuro  ht  rtevef  htA  tny  knowledge  of 
i,  and  if  we  meet  with  it  in  any  of  his  ptdures^  it  ciikit 
tefe  purely  hf  chance*,  Had  he  known  that  artMke  to  be 
tee  of  the  md^  eflenttid  parts  df  paintings  a$  w^t  for  the 
tcfok  of  tft^e  fight,  as  to  giv6  force  and  tritth  to  Che  whole 
compofition  of  a  pidure,  he  would  always  certainly  hzri 
made  ufe  of  it.  He  would  have  fought  after  a  way  to 
gRnp  his  lights  to  the  beft  advantage  i  whereas  they  are  lb 
i^xded  in  his  pieces,  that  the  eye  knows  not  where  t6 
S»  itfelf.  His  chief  aim  was  to  pleafe  the  eyes  of  the  under- 
landing,  though  without  difpute  every  thing  that  is  iiiftruo*^ 
five  in  painting,  ought  to  Communicate  itfelf  to  the  under- 
Imding,  only  by  the  fatisfadlion  of  the  eyes^  by  a  perfed 
imitation  of  nature :  ,and  this  is  the  whole  duty^  and  ought 
IsKe^e  whole  aim  of  painting. 

Pouflin,  by  neglecting  to  imitate  nature  the  fountain  of 
miety,  fell  often  on  very  apparent  repetitions  both  in  the 
ih  of  his  heads  and  his  expreffions.  His  genius  was  rather 
t£%  maiculine,  noble  and  fevere  ctiarader,  than  graceful ; 
Ibl  one  may  fee  by  the  works  of  this  very  Painter,  that  there 
my  be  beauty  fometimes  where  there  is  no  grace. 

His  manner  was  new  and  fingular ;  he  Was  the  author  of 
i^  and  we  muft  own  that  in  the  parts  of  hit  art  which  he 
fnftfled,  his  lltle  was  great  and  heroic ;,  and  that  take  him 
ihilgether,  he  was  not  only  the  beft  painter  of  his  own 
Wkm,  but  equalled  the  beft  painters  of  Italy.  FeKbicn,  pelibicn  4e 
lAo.has  written  the  life  of  this  painter  very  coivtdly  and  Piles. 
H  lii]ge,  gives  a  particular  account  of  has  pidures^  with 
iNkicription  of  thofe  that  are  moft  efteemed. 

PRIC^US,  orPkicE,  (John)  a  man  of  great 
[]|in^g  and  judgment^  was  horn  in  England,  and  flourilbed 

die  X7th  century.     We  know  but  few  particular's  of  his  ^^  \^-^xy*B. 

"     He  Tcfided  fome  years  at  Paris,  and  publiflied  fome  in  vock 

there  j  but  left  it  through  difguft  in  1 646,  when  he 

[Hftmhied  to  England.     After  having  travelled  many  years^  he 

tiM&red  to  Florence,  and  diere  turncjd  Roman  catholtc.     He 

lU  at  RogQie  in  t^^^  aft»  having  publifted  ftveni!  books, 

ia 
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iQ  i^hich  he .  4ifyhypd  vaft  erudition..  Hp  wrote  notes  on  fc- 
veral  parts  of  the  holy  fcriptures  :  but  his  note.^  upon  the 
"Apoldgf 9  and  codiinentary  upon  the  MetamoFphpfcf,  of 
Apuleius^  are  the»  works,  for  which  he  is  chiefly  knowiv 
The  former  wore  publiihed  at  Paris  in  1635,  4^^  •  ^^^  \sLtttt 
at  Tergou  1650,  in  8vo,  ^d  fells  now  with  us,  though  it 
is  not  eaiy  to  fay  for  what  reafon,  at  a  very  extraordinary; 
price. 

%  ■ 

.  PRIDEAUX  (John;  a  learned  Englif^^  bilhop, 
was  born  at  Stowford  in  Devonfhlre,^  the  17th  of  September 
Princc't  1578.  His  father  being  in  mean  circumftances,  and  having 
t^^ref  *  numerous  'family,  our  prelate,  after  he  had  learned  tq 
— Wood*i  write  and  read,  ftood  candidate  for  the  pariih  derkfhip  of 
m!!^^"  Ugborow  dear  Harford  :  but  being  difappointed,  a  gende- 
Pic.iBvote.  woman  of  t|ie  parifli  maintained  him  at  fchool,  till  he  had 
gained  fome  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Then  he  tra* 
veiled  on  foot  to  Oxford,  and  at  firft  lived  in  a  very  mean 
ftation  in  Exeter  college,  doing  fervile  oiEces  in  the  kitchen, 
and  profecuting  his  ftudies  at  leifure-hours  i  till  at  laft  he  wan 
taken  notice  of  in  the  oollege,  and  admitted  a  member  of  it 
in  1596.  He  took  the  degrees  in  arts  and  divinity ;  was 
greatly  diftinguiihed  by  his  abilities  and  learning  ;  and  after 
having  been  fome  years  fellow,  was  in  16 12  choien  reSor  of 
his  college.  In  161 5,  he  was  made  regius  profeflbr  of  dir 
vinity,  by  virtue  of  which  place  he  became  canon  of  Chriftr 
churchy  and  rector  of  Ewelme  in  Oxfordihire ;  and  after* 
wards .  difcharged  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  for  feveral 
yea^s.  -  In  1641,  he  was  advanced  to  the  bifliopric  of  Wor- 
cefter ;  but  by  reafon  of  the  national  troubles,  which  were 
then  commenced,  received  little  or  no  profit  from  it,  and 
became  greatly  impoveriihed.  For,  adhering  ftedfaftly  to  his 
majefly's  cau(e,  and  excom&unicating  all  thofe  of  his  diocefe, 
wl)o  took  up  arms  againft  him,  he  was  plundered  and  re« 
duced  to  fudi  ftraits,  as  to  be  forced  to  iell  his  excellent  li-^ 
brary.  He  died  of  a  fever  at  Bredon  in  Worceflerfliire,  at 
the  houfe  of  his  fon*in-law  Dr.  Henry  Sutton,  the  30th  oi 
July  16503  leaving  to  his  children  no  legacy,  but  '*  pious 
.«  poverty,  God's  bleffing,  and  a  father's  prayers,*'  as  the 
words  of  his  wiU  are.    Cleveland  the  It^oet  wrote  an  elegv 

upoa 
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apon  his  death.  He  was  a  man*  of  very  gieat  Itaming,  and 
d  as  great  humility  ;  for  he  ufed  oft^  to  fay,  after  his  ad« 
vancement,  *'  if  I  could  have  been  clerk  of  Ugborow,  I  had 
**  never  been  biihdp  of  Worccftcr."  He  was  the  author  of 
a  great  number  of  works,  written  many  of  them  in 
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PRIDEAUX  (Dr.  Humphrey)  an  Englifli  di- 
Tine  of  excellent  abilities  and  learning,  was  born  at  Pad- . 
fiow  in  Cornwall,   the  3d  of  May  1648  :  being  the  third: 
ion  of  £dmund  Prideaux,  efq;  by  Bridget  daughter  of  Joha 
Moyle  of  Bake  in  the  faid  county,  and  aunt  to  the  lale  leam*- 
cd  and    ingenious  Walter  Moyle,  efq;     Being  a  younger .  Gen.  Dia. 
brother,   he  was  defigned  for  the  church  ;  and  after  being  aoksTyhii 
mitiated  in  the  languages  at  a  private  fchool  or  two  in  Com*  ion  E^mmid 
wall,   he  was  removed  from  thence  to  Weftminfter,  where  ^S^lu« 
be  continued  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bu(by  three  yean.  Be-  of  Prideaux, 
ii^  a  king's  fcholar,  he  was  ekaed  to  Chrift-church  in  Ox-  '748»  «▼•• 
ford,    entered  a  commoner  in  1668,  and  foon  after  admitted- 
ftndent  by  Dr.  Fell.     He  took  a  Bachelor  of  arts  degree  ia 
1672,   and  a  mafter's  in  1676:  in  which  year  he  publtflied 
a  commentary  upon  die  infcriptions  on  the  Arund^lian  mar* 
bles,   in  folio.     The' title  of  this,  to  which  he  wasappoint* 
ed  by  the  univerfity,  runs  thus;  Marmora  Oxoniedfia  ex  A« 
nmdellianis,  Seldenianis,  aliifque  conflata,  cum  perpetuo  com- 
mentario.      Xhe  Marmora  had  been  publiihed  by  Mr.  Sel*- 
don,  in    1629.  4to,  to  which  Mr.  Prideaux  now  made  fe« 
▼erial  additions :  but  his  book  fufFering  much  in  paiBng  thro'. 
die  pre&,    a  more  corred  edition  was  undeitake^n  and  print* 
ed  by  Michael  Maittaire,  in  1732,  folio.  .        .    . 

Mr.  Prideaux,  though  he  never  efteemed  this  early  pro* 
do^on  of  his,  yet  got  great  reputation  by  it ;  and  being  or« 
dered  to  prefent  a  copy  of  it  to  the  lord  chancellor  Finch,  af- 
terwards earl  of  Nottingham,  was  thereby  introduced  to  the 
patronage  of  that  nobleman,  who  foon  after  fent  a  fon  to  be 
his  pupil,  and  in  i679.prefented  him  to  the  rediory  of  St. 
Clements  near  Oxford.  The  (ameyear,  he  publifhed  in  410. 
two  tra£(s  of  Maimonides,  with  a  Latin  verflon  and  notes, 
under  the.  tide  of,  De  Jure  Pauptris  &  Peregrini  apud  Judasos, 
in  4to.  He  had  lately  been  appointed  Hebrew  ledurer,  up- 
%a  the  foundation  of  Dr.  Buiby,  in  the  college  of  Chrift- 

Church ; 


Ghitrch  ;  tndhtt  vifv  in  printiiig  tbefip  trufh  tras,  to  intra^ 
dttoe  young  ftudfiftts  inihe  H^tw  language  tQ  tbfl  knowledges^ 
a  the  rabbiniciil  dialed, 

AiMuifi  Mfidfumimrt  id&i^the  lord  jchanc^Iior  Finch  be^ 
ftovmdamhimnpnAeni  in  tke  church  of  Norwich  ;  and  itB 
February  1682-3,  he  was  inftituted  into  the  reilory  of  Bladerf 
/  cum  CapoIIa  de  Woodftock,  in  Oxfordfiiire.    i($  took  a 

do^or  of  divinity*!  degree  at  the  public  a£if  in  r6S6  ;  tnd 
having  exchanged  his  living  ofBladen,  for  d^at  ofSoham-* 
Tony  in  Norfolk^  as  foon  as  fhe  ^St  was  over»  he  left  Ox--^ 
ford,  and  fetded  upon  his  prebend  of  Norwich-  He  bad  mar-r 
ried  a  gentlewoman  of  good  facnily  the  year  before. 

The  papifts  being  now  very  a£):ive»  and    **  The  validity  of 
*^  the  orders  of  the  church  of  England,"  being  the  poin( 
chiefly  obje&ed  to  by  thofe  about  Norwich^  l^e  piibliihed  a 
book  upon  it  in  16889  which  was  reprinted  in  17 15*     In 
^689,  a  convocation  being  called,  be  pub}i&ed.  his  thoughts   1 
upon  the  fobjeA  then  in  difpufe,  in  a  **  letter  to  a  Friend." 
In  1691,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Pococke,  the  Hebrew  pro- 
feflbrihip  at  Oxford  becoming  vacant,  was  offered  to  Dr.    ^ 
Prtdeaux  ;  but  he  refufed  it,  though  he  afterwards  repented  of 
his  refufal.     In  1697,  he  published  the  **  Life  of  Mahomet,"    . 
m  8vo.  which  was  ib  well  received,  that  three  editions .  of  it    . 
were  fold  the  firft  year.     This  life  was  only  a  part  of  a  greater 
Work,  which  he  had  long  defigned  to  write  ;  and  that  was«    , 
A  Hiftory  of  the  Saracen  Empire,  and  with  it.  The  Decay*    v 
Pttface  to    and  fall  of  Chriftianity  in  the  £aft :  but  for  ceruin  reafoiis    , 
^h!l^J    he  dropped  this  defign,  and  only  publiflied  that  part,  which    , 
contained  the   *«  Life  of  Mahomet  5"  to  which  he  annexed 
a  ^^  Letter  to  the  Deifts,"  wherein  he  undertook  to  prove  the    ' 
tntth  of  chriftianity,  by  contrafHng  it  with  the  impoftures  of    ^ 
mahomettfm. 

In  1702,  he  was  made  dean  of  Norwich.  Be  publiihedt  \ 
w  The  original  Right  of  Ty*es,"  f«  Direftlons  for  Church- 
**  Wardens,"  and  other  fmall  pieces  for  the  iervjce  of  the  ^ 
church :  but  his  great  work  was,  *'  The  Conne&on  of  the  ' 
•<  Hiftory  of  the  Old  and  NewTeftament,"  the  ift  part  of  which  * 
was  publiflied  in  1 7 1 5,  the  2d  in  1 7 1 8.  Both  parts  were  recei^ 
ved  by 'the  public  with  the  greateft  approbation,  and  went  thno'  ^ 
eight  editions  at  London,  beiides  two  or  three  at  DubUn,  be**     ^ 

fojEc     ' 


Mahomet. 
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Are  Ae  end  of  Ae  year  1720.  This  hiftoty  Mkei  ia  the  tf» 
ttn  of  EgTpt^  Aflyria,  and  all  the  other  eaftern  naticms,  as 
«dl  as  the  Jews  ;  «id  likewife  thofe  of  Greece  And  Rorae^ 
ai  lar  as  was  neceflary  for  giving  a  diftinS  view  of  the  coca* 
fletioa  of  die  prophecies,  which  relate  to  the  times  compre- 
koded  in  it*  The  audior  has  alfo  fet  in  the  cleareft  light 
fane  paflages  ofprophaae  hifloiy,  which  before  lay  difpcfrfed 
smI  buried  in  confufion :  and  there  appears  tfiroughout  the 
^Me  work  fnch  an  amiable  fptrk  of  fincerity  and  eandor,  as 
lafiadltly  atones  as  well  for  the  few  miftakes  which  efcaped 
ftii  dSigence^  as  for  Same  weaknefles  arifing  from  his  com* 
plexion  and  nature.  The  author  of  ^'  Cato*s  Letters,**  bad 
certainly  no  prejudices  in  favor  of  Dr.  Prideaux,  or  of  his 
•wk ;  yet  he  fbfles  it,  ^*  A  body  of  ttniverfid  hiftory,  written  cato*t  Les> 

•  wi&  fuch  capacity,  accuracy,  induftry,  and  honefty,   as  ^'^^*^^ 
^  make  it  one  of  the  beft  books  that  ever  came  into  the  world,  ,^721  ^^ 

•  and  ftkcw  him  to  be  one  of  the  greateft  men  in  it.  No 
^  book  was  ever  more  univerfally  read  and  approved  :  it  is, 
^  indeed,  a  great  public  fervtce  done  to  mankind,  and  tntitles 
^Hie  author  to  the  higheft  public  gratitude  and  honor.  But 
^  though  I  never  faw  any  great  work,  to  which  I  found 
••fewer  objeSions,  yet  as  a  memorable  procrfhow  infepara* 
*Uly  miftakes  and  prejudices  cleave  to  the  mind  of  man,  the 
f^  great  and  candid  Dr*  Prideaux  is  not  without  them*  I 
*•  fterefore  do  not  upbraid  him  with  them,  but  rather  admire 

•  him  for  having  fo  few.  There  are,  however,  ibme  of  his 
^Aeological  obfervations,  which  feem  to  me  not  only  ill* 
^gnmnded,  but  to  have  a  tendency  to  create  in  his  readers 
•*  immg  notions  of  the  Deity,  and  to  encourage  them  to 
••miftake  the  common  accidents  of  life,  and  the  common 
•evepts  of  nature,  for  judgments  ;  and  to  apply  them  foper*< 
**  ftitioufly  as  fuch."  There  are  letters  between  the  dean  and 
fc  coufin  Mr.  Moyle,  concerning  fome  pa€ages  in  this 
*Cooneaioh,  &c.**  printed  in  the  «  Mifcellaneous  Works** 
If  Ae  latter. 

'  He  had  been  feized  with  the  calamitous  diftemper  of  the 
tone  in  17 10,  and  was  c^t  for  it  in  1712  ;  but  being  unlkil- 
Wf  mani^d  rftci*wards,  the  parts  became  fo  miferably  man- 
ned and  torn,  that  he  was  obliged  ev^r  after  to  void  his  urine 
^KKtg^  the  ^iiice,  where  the  ilone  was  extra£ted.    He  was 

carried 
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carried  t0  h^ion  however,  and,  by  the  affifiance  of  an  Mm 
furgeon,  rfcpvered  ilich  a  fhare  of  good  health,  as  to  purfuiii 
Tnfyceto     W*^«i<'i^*-  and  he  tells  U8  himfclf,  thatf   "though  he  wsMi 
Jus  "  Cbn-    i^  driven  out  pf  the  pulpit,  and .  difabled  from  that  duty  of  bi|^ 
Kdion,&c.  «« jMxrfeflipn,  yet,  that  he  might  not  be  altogether  ufelefs,  h« 
*^  undertook  his  Connection,  &c.''     Aboqt  a  year  before  hia 
deiitb,  be  was  taken  with  an  illnefs,  which  confined  him  wholl  j^ 
t9  his  chamber:  and  he  expirtd  the  j  ft  of  November  I724.« 
He  was  tall,  well-built,  and  of  a  ftrong  and  robuft  conftitu?* 
tion  :  his  parts  were  very  good,  folid  rather  than  live{j[^   andl 
his  judgment  excellent.    As  a  writer,  he  is  clear,  ftrong,  in- 
telligent, and  learned*  . 


^  t 
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PRIMA TICCIO  (Framcesco)  an  eminent 
Italian  painter,  was  defcended  of  a  noble  family  in  Bologn;»* 
His  friends  perceiving  his  ftrong  inclination  for  defign,  per-* 
mitted  bim  to  go  to  Mantua,  where  he  wa^  fix  years  a  difci- 
pie  to  Julio  Romano.  In  which  time  he  became  fo  fkilful^ 
that  he  Qiade  battles  in  ftucco  and  baflb  relievo,  better  than 
any  of  the  young  painters  at  Mantua,  who  were  Julio  Roma^ 
no's  pupils.  » 

He  affifted  Julio  Romano  in  executing  his  defigns ;  and 
Francis  I.  fending  to  Rome  for  a  man  that  underftood  pieces 
in  ftucco,  Primaticcio  was  the  perfon  chofe  for  this  fervice. 
The  king  put  fuch  a  confidence  in  him,  that  he  fent  him  to. 
Rome  to  buy  antiques,  in.  1540  )  and  he  brought  back  oae 
hundred  and  fourfcore  ftatues,  with  a  great  number  of  buftos.. 
He  had  moulds  made  by  Giacomo  Baroccio  di  Vignola,  of 
the  ftatues  of  Venus,  Laocoon,  Commodus,  the  Tiber,  the 
Nile,  the  Cleopatra  at  Belvidere,  and  Trajan's  pillar,  ia  or^ 
.der  to  have  them  caft  in  brafs.  » 

After  the  death  of  RofTo,  he  fucceeded  him  in  the  place  of 
fuperintendant  of  the  buildings,  and  in  a  little  time  he  finiihed 
the  gallery,  which  his  predecefTor  had  begun.  He  brought  (p 
many  ftatues  of  marble  and  brafs  to  Fontainbleau,  that  it 
feemed  another  Rome,  as  well  for  the  number  of  the  antiques, 
as  for  his  own  works  in  painting  and  ftucco.  Roger  of  Bok- 
logna,  Bafpera  Fontana  Giovanni,  Battifta,  Bagnacavallo^ 
and  -Nicolas  of  Modena,  were  thofe  he  employed  qioft  under 

him. 
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iim.  The  ikill  and  diligence,  of  the  latter  were  very  ex- 
tnordinaiy.  ' 

Pfimaticcio  Was  fo  much  efteemed  in  France,  that  nothing 
ofanycoflfequence  was  done  without  him,  which  had  relation 
to  painting  or  building.  He  direAed  the  preparations  for  all. 
Miyals,  tournaments,  and  m^uerades.  He  was  made  abbot. 
of  St.  Martyr's  at  Trogei,  and  lived  fo  gteat,  that  he  was  re-^ 
^lefbd  as  a  courtier  as  well  as  a  painter.  He  and  RoiTo 
taught  the  Ffench  a  good  gufto ;  for,  before  their  time,  what 
%  had  done  in  the  arts,  was  very  inconiiderable,  and  had 
bething  of  the  Gothic  in  it.  Primaticcio  died  in  a  good  old 
age,  having  been  favored  and  carefied  in  four  reigns. 


De  Pilei. 


in  voctt 


P  R I O  L  O  (  BiNj AMiK  )  in  Latin  Priolus,  author  of 
anhUoiy  of  France  from  the  death  of  Lewis  XIIL  in  1643  to 
1664,  was  born  at  St.  John  d'Angeli  upon  New- Years-Day 
ite.  He  was  dcfcended  from  the  Priuli  or  Prioli,  an  il-  ^y}^'j^^' 
^Ams  family;  fome  of  which  ha(i|  been  doges  of  Venice. 
He  underwent  fome  difficulties  from  loitng  his  father  and 
notber,  when  he  was  young ;  but  thefe  did  not  abate  his 
P^n  for  learning,  which  was  fo  ftrong,  that  he  ufed  to 
M  whole  d^ys  and  nights  at  his  books.  He  ftudied  firft  at 
Ortbez,  next  at  Montauban,  and  afterwards  at  Leyden  :  in 
*Kch  laft  city  he  profited  by  the  ledlures  of  Heinfius  and 
'offius»  He  went  to  Paris  for  the  fake  of  feeing  and  con- 
Wting  Grotius  ;  and  afterwards  to  Padua,  where  he  learned 
^copinions  of  Ariftotlc  and  other  ancient  philofophers,  un- 
•rCrcmoninus  and  Licetus.  Aftdt  returning  to  France,  he 
*ait  again  into  Italy,  in  order  to  be  recognized  by  the^houfe 
^fnolu  as,  one  of  their  relations..  He  devoted  himicif  to^ 
^duke  of  Rohan,  then  in  the  Venetian  fervice,  and  became 
OBcof  bis:moft  intimate  confidents  ;  but  uncertain  what  bis 
*«  would  be  after  this  duke's  death,  he  retired  to  Geneva, 
wing  married  three  months  before  a  lady  of  a  very  noble 
^Uy.  The  duke  de  Longueville  drew  him  from  this  re- 
*'^nt,  upon  his  being  appointed  plenipotentiary  from  the 
^W  of  France,  for  the  treaty  of  Munftcr,  as  a  perfon  whpfe 
Nu«  and  councils  might  be  of  fervice  to  him  ;  and  Priolo 
•^ed  with  him  a  year  at  Munfter,  where  he  cojitradled  a 
^  iotimate  fricndfliip  with  Cbigi  the  nuncio,  who  was  af- 
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teswanb  pape  Mcxmiet  VJI>  Frook  Moafterlie  returned  to 
Geneva,  from  whence  he  went  to  France,  in  order  to  fetllc 
at  Paris,  ife  flaid  fix  monclM  in  Lyons,  and  then  bad  he* 
qaentcoitfevfeiiccs  with  eavdina)  Francis  Barberini ;  the  affefii 
of  wkkh  wasy  that  hittifelf  and  his  whole  family  abjared  th« 
pn»taftattt  icltgion^  and  hnnicdiatety  reccivtsd  the  conuniiniaii 
ffom  the  handtf  of  the  Cardinal.  However,  be  was  not  lotig 
eafy  at  Paris  >  for,  the  cii^H  war  bieaking  out  &oii  after,  hi 
joined  wiah  the  mak-coAtents,  idiich  proved  the  ruin  of  Mi 
fortiia«»  He  was  oUiged  to  retire  to  Flanders,  his  eflate  waS 
ctmfiicated,  and  his  Brantily  baniihed.  Bciog  afterwards  refloM 
red  to  the  fiivor  of  bis  fofvdreign,  he  refolved  to  kad  a  private 
life,  and  to  devote  himfelf  to  fludy.  It  was  at  this  time,  and 
to  divert  his  laelanichoty)  that  he  wrote,  without  the  leaft 
flettery  or  partiality,  bis  hiftory  of  Fsance  in  Latin :  it  has 
bome  fererat  ioipreffions,  but  the  beil  edition  is  that  of 
Leipfic,  1686,  in  8vo;  He  was  again  empkj^  in  negocia- 
tions,  and  fet  out  in  1667  upon  a  iecret  afiair  to  Venice :  but 
dU  not  arrive  at  the  tvii  of  his  joosney,  being  ftioed  with  an 
apoplei&ic  fity  of  whidi  he  died  in  the  ascfaUfliop^s  palace  at 
Lyons.     He  left  feven  childreni)  who  by  virtiie  of  his  natne, 

.  and  their  own  accompliflunents  and  merir,  rofe  to  Very 
fioufifluAg  circumAances. 

Pridlo  was  a  man  of  great  reach  and  uncommon  abilities* 

.  as  appeare  from  his  htftory*  He  abounded  in  maxims,  which, 
if  not  always  juft,  are  oten  diverting.  *^  Man,  heufedto 
*<  £iy,'  polfefies  bat  three  things-,  the  foul,  body,  arrf  wealth } 
<<  and  tfaefe  are  contimrany  expofed  to  diree  feits  of  en- 
^<  fnauM  attacks  or  ambisTcades  :  the  feu)  to  that  of  divines, 

«<  the&dy  to diat  of  pfayficians,  and  wealth  t»  that  of  coun- 
^  feUocis  and  lawyers.^ 


» 


Memoirs  of  PRIOR  (MatthiwJ  ao  eminent Eng^ifli poet and 
&[m!Hum-  ftatefman,  was  the  fcn  of  Mr.  GeorgePrior,  a  joiner  and  ci- 
phreys,  efq;  ti^h  of  London  ;  aifd^  waa  born  there  the  a  f  ft  of  July,  1664. 
S^^"to?.  His  father,  dying  while  be  was  very  young,  lieft  Mm  to  the 
of  Prior*8  care  of  an  imde,  a  vintner  near  Chaiing-Crofir ;  wlio  dif-^ 
i^^^!i7U.  charged  the  trail  re^ofed  in  him,  with  a  tendemeft  truly  pa- 
— General  ternal,  and  at  a  proper  age  fent  him  to  We(hninfler*fcbool, 
DiaioBary.    ^^^^  j^^  diftingui&ed  himfelf  to  great  advantage.    He  vw 

after- 
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^tkfUHarJ^  taken  home  by  hb  uncle,  in  ^dcr  Co  be  brtti  te 
Ihs  ersRie  :  however^  at  leifore  facMtrs  lie'{MirfiKd  the  ftiidy  cif 
the  Claffies,  *oii  whidi  account  he  wit  foon  taken  notice  of  lay 
Ak  polite  company^  who  refoited  to  his  uncle's  boiife.  h 
happened  ^ne  day,  tbit  the  earl  of  DorTet  and  other  gentle<« 
lOeafceifag  at  this  tavern^  the  difcourfe  turned  upon  apafla^ 
in  an  o<ie  of  Horace,  who  was  Pfiov's  ispwtitt  author  ;  a^ 
dRCompuny  being  divided  in  their  fefitlments,  one  of  the 
Qeiiiieitten  fkid^  <<  I  find  we  are  n&t  like  to  wgtet  in  oi/f 
^*  criticifins  :  but  if  I  am  not  miftaken^  tfaers  is  a  young  teU 
**  lofW  in  the  boufe,  who  is  aUe  to  fet  as  all  right."  Upon 
wKcte  he  named  Matt.  Prior,  who  being  called  in,  ga^  ihtf 
company  the  fatisfa^lon  ttitf  wanted. 

Lord  Doriet,  eitceedlligly  ftruclc  with  fats  iDgMMity  ittii 
feanring^  It-oMi  thjit  cnonient  determined  to  remove  him  frofti 
tile  ftatian  he  was  in,  to  one  more  fuicable  to  his  fine  parts  and  - 
accompliilnifients  s  and  accordingly  procured  bim  to  be  fent,  ill  ^ 
1682,  to  St.  John's  CoDege,  in  Cambridge,  where  he  pre« 
ceeded  bachelor  of  arts,  in  1686,  and  was  (hortly  after  chofel^ 
Mlow«  Daring  his  Ceiiden ce  in  the  uni verfity ,  he  contraAed 
in  iiitixnate  A-iendfliip  with  Charles  Montague  of  Trinie/ 
College^  'afterwanls  earl  of  Halifax  :  and  Mr.  Dryden  having 
pabliihed  in  1686,  bis  poem,  called,  <*  The  Hind  anchtbtf 
•*  Panther,"  oup-Poet,  joined  with  Mr.  Montague  in  writing 
that  hudiorous  piece,  intitled,  *^  The  Hind  and  the  Panthaf 
**  tranlVerfed  to  the  ftory  of  the  Country-Moufe  and  the  City*- 
^  Moufe/'  which  wtt  published  in  1687.  Upon  the  Reto- 
httion*  fa«  was  broaght  to  court  by  his  great  patron,  the  earl 
of  Doriet;  and  by  his  intereft  introduced  to  bufiiyefs,  foe 
which,  am  well'as  for  poetry,  of  which  he  had  alreanly  gii^en 
noble  fpecimeils,  he  was  well  formed.  In  1690,  he  Was 
fiKa^eiary  to  tihe  plenipotentiaries  in  the  congrefe  at  thi^ 

$  and  acquitted  bimfelf  h  much  to  the  fatisfardion  of . 
William,  that,  ih  the  relbhitbn  to  keep  him  ne«r  hta 
I9  he  appofiited  him  a  gendeman  of  his  bedchamber. 
This  ^tuation  afforded  him  leifure  to  induce  his  genius  for 
poetry  ;  and  be  thea  eompofed  feveral  of  his  poem^.  He  was 
a^pdn  eaaployed  as  facretary  to  the  En^iifa  negotiations  at  the 
tteaty  of  Ryfw'fcky  in  1697,  hafti^  been- nominated  the  fame 
j6ar  prmcipal  fecreiary  of  Aate  In  Ireland.    In  1698,  he 
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went  fecrelary  to  the  embafly  in  France ;  in.  which  poft  he 
cpntinued,  during  the  fucceffive  embaflies  of  the  earls  of  Port-' 
land  and  Jerfey.  While  he  was  in  France,  one  of  the  offi<^ers 
of  tl\e  king's  houfhold,  (hewing  him  the  royal  apartments  and 
ciiriofities  of  Verfailles,  land  among  them  the  paintings  of 
LeBrun,  in  which  the  viSories  of  Lewis  XIV.  are  defcribed, 
sfiaed  him,  whether  king  William's  adions  were  to  be  feen 
alfo  ia  his  palace  ?  ''  No,  anfwered  the  Englifli  fecretary, 
*'  the  monuments  of  my  matter's  aflions  are  to  be  feen  every 
*'  where  but  in  his  own  houfe. 

In  169^  he  went  to  kins  William  at  Loo  in  Holland, 
whence,  after  a  long  and  particular  audience  with  his  majefty, 
he  departed  by  way  of  the  Hague  for  England*,  and  imme-- 
diately  was  made  under-fecretary  in  the  office  of  the  earl  of 
Jerfey.  In  a  few  days,  being  a  great  favorite  with  the  French' 
king,  he  was  ordered  back  to  Paris,  to  affift  the  ambaiTador  in 
the  affair  of  the  partition -treaty  %  and,  having  difpatched  the 
bufin^fs  to  the  fatisfaflion  of  both  fovereigns,  returned  with 
great  quicknefs  to  London.  The  faime  year,  he  printed  his 
<;elebrated  poem,  called.  Carmen  Saeculare.  In  1700,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  commiffioners  of  trade  and 
]>laptations,  upon  the  refignation  of  Mr.  Locke  ;  and  was 
ele^led  a  reprefentative  for  £a(|fCrin{lead  in  Sufiex,  in  the^ 
newr  parliament  of  that  year,  where  he  voted  for  im- 
peaching the  feveral  lords,  charged  with  advifing  the  parti- 
tion-treaty. 

Upon  the  fuccefs  of  the  war  with  France,  after  the  accef- 
fion  of  queen  Anne,  Mr.  Prior  exerted  his  poetical  talent,  in 
bonorof  his  country  :  firft,  in  his  "  Letter  to  Mr.  Boileau, 
*\ on  the  vidlory  at  Blenheim,  in  1704;"  and  again,  in  his 
^^  Ode  on  the  glorious  Succefs  of  her  Majefty's  Arms,  in 
*'  1706."  Yet  he  afterwards  concurred  With  thofe,  who 
ftrove  for  a  peace  ;  and,  in  171 1,  when  the  queen  determi- 
ned to  treat  with  France,  was  pitched  upon  to  carry  her  ma- 
*  jetty's  demands.  For  this  purpofe,  he  was  appointed  plenipcJ- 
tentiary  to  that  court ;  having  been  made  one  of  the  corii- 
miffioners  of  the  cuftoms  juft  before.  He  was  much  employed, 
and  intimately  concerned,  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  peace ;  and, 
after  returning,  was  fent  again  to  France  in  Auguft  17 12,  to 

accommodate  fuch  matters^  as  then  remained  unfettled  in  the 
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congrefs  at  Utrecht.  From  the  end  of  this  month,  he  had  the 
appointments  and  authority  of  an  ambaflador;  and  fo  con* 
tinued  as  long  as  queen  Anne  lived. '  He  remained  at  Paris 
alfo  in  the  charafter  of  a  public  minifter,  fome  months  after 
the  acceffion  of  George  I.  and  then  was  fucceeded  by  the  earl 
of  Stair.  The  great  change,  that>  happened  in  the  public  af- 
fairs at  that  time,  occadoned  Mr.  Prior  to  be  detained  in 
France  ;  and  upon  his  arrival  in  England,  the  25th  of  March 
1715,  he  was  immediately  taken  up  by  an  order  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  and  foon  after  examined  by  a  committee  of  the 
privy  council.  On  the  10th  of  June,  Robert  Walpole,  efq; 
moved  the  houfe  for  ah  impeachment  againft  him  ;  and  on  the 
17th,  Mr.  Pttor  was  ordered  into  clofe  cuftody,  and  no  perfon 
admitted  to  fee  him  without  leave  of  the  fpeaker.  In  1 7 1 7,  an 
A&  of  Grace  pafTed,  but  he  was  one  of  the  perfons  excepted  out 
of  it  ;  however,  at  the  clofe  of  the  year,  he  was  difcharged 
from  his  confinement. 

He  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  retired  from  bufinefs, 
at  Down- Hall,  a  fmall  villa,  in  the  county  of  Eflex.  Having 
finifhed  his  **  Solomon,  on  the  Vanity  of  the  World,"  he 
made  a  colledlion  of  all  his  poems,  and  publilhed  them  in  one 
volume  folio,  with  an  elegant  dedication  to  the  prefent  duke 
of  Dorfet.  Some  time  after,  he  formed  a  defign  of  writing 
an  Hiftory  of  his  own  Time ;  but  had  made  very  little  pro- 
grefs  in  it,  when  a  lingering  fever  carried  him  off,  the  i8th 
oi  September  1721,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  He  died  at 
Wimpole,  then  a  feat  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  fon  to  the  lord 
treafurer,  not  far  from  Cambridge  ;  and  his  corps  was  inter- 
red in  Weftminfter- Abbey,  where  a  monument  was  ereded 
at  his  own  charge,  500].  having  been  fet  apart  by  him  for  that 
purpofe,  and  an  infcription  put  upon  it,  written  by  Dr.  Ro- 
bert Friend,  matter  of  Weftminftcr-fchool.  After  his'death, 
more  of  his  poems  were  pubnihed  ;  and  iince  came  out,  in 
1740,  *^  The  Hiftory  of  his  own  Time,  conipiled  from  his  ' 
*'  original  Manufcripts :"  a  piece  little  worthy  of  him,  and 
undoubtedly  little  of  it  his. 

It  fliould  be  remembered,  that  he  was  concerned  in  fome  of 
th^  firft  papers  of  the  **  Examiner  ;"  and  was  fuppofed  to  be 
the  author  of  a  criticifm  in  it,  upon  a  poem  of  Dr.  Garth  to 
the  earl  of  Godolphin  :  which  cfiticifm  expbfed  him  to  the    * 
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(e^Wtf  0f  Mf.  Addifoii,  in  the*  firft  So:  of  Us  ^«  Whig* 

•  ^r.  IVtQf»  i?0!twi<ihftai3diiig  thie  many  high  pofts  and  Iiscra^ 
fivp  QC^i^J^fnents^  be  had  pofle&dv.  died  at  iaft  felbw  of  St* 
JoJin's  College  m  CftOibridge.  He  was  ofixn  taJd^  that  a  feU 
W(bj^  W2^  tf>Q  trifling  4  tting  for  bim  to  keep,  aad  even  im- 
proper  for  his  ^hjupa^^f  :  but  he  replied,  tbat  ^<  every  tbkig 
i^  bi^  bad  l^defi  W2|3  precanous,  and  wben  all  failed,  that 
^^  w^i^ld  bye  br9^  ^nd  ebeefe ;  oii  which  account  he  did  not 
«f  9^^a  tfo  part  mth  it,"  However*  to  make  the  fodety  tune 
aMB^qdst  fcH*  Ihii  humo/^  be  left  them  books  to  the  valu^  of 
^po\,  €o  be  cboTen  by  them  out  of  his  library  $  and  alio  bi& 
p^ure  done  by  La  Belle  in  France^  which  had  beea  a  pre&xit 
|o  hip)  ffom  Lre^  XIV. 

y 

PRISCIANUS9  aa eminent geammarian of antiquky, 

who  was  born  at  Caefarea,  and  afterwards  went  to  Cooftanti^ 

FabncBiM,  nople;  ifirhejre  he  taughjt  the  principles  of  bta  art,  aod  was  in 

higheft  repute  about  the  year  ^z^.     Donatus^  ServiiKry  and 

Prifcian,  ar^  cabled  triumviri,  in  Re  Graoama^iea  by  Lauren^ 

Pnefat.  in     uus  Valla ;  who  thinks  tbem  all  excellent,  and  that  none  oi 

I^isuxt.       ^^  an^i^t^i,  wbp  wrote  after  tbem  upon  the  L^tin  tongue^ 

ar<?  iV:  to  be  mentioned  with  them.    Pri&ian  compofed  a  work 

De  Arte  Giraoimatic?;  which  was  firft  printed  by  Aldus,  at 

Venice,  in  14.76 :  it  is  addrefled  to  Julianas,  oot  the  enip^ 

fOTf  4s  fome  h»ve  erroneoufly  fuppo&d,  but  the  conlul.     He 

iirrpte  a  book,  Pe  NaturaUbus  QuseAbnibtts,  which  he  dedi« 

cated  to  Chofroes,  king  of  the  Perfians.     He  tranflated  Dio^ 

iiyfijLo's  Defcriptioa  of  the  World,  into  Latin  verfe :  tc   is 

pjonted  with  the  edition  of  that  author,  ^t  Oxford  1697,  ^ 

Svo.     Some  have  pretended,  that  this  grammariaii  was  $rft 

achriftian,  and  afterwards  a  pagan  :  but  there  is  no  foundation 

In  V»lefi>-1  ^^  ^^*^  opinion.     Hadrianys  Valerims  relates,  thut  his  name, 

nip*  in  a  very  an<;ieiK  and  corre^  manufeript,   is  written  Pl«s- 

firiaims,     A  perfon  who  writes  falfe  Latin,  is  proverbia>Iy 

faid   '<  to  break  Prifcian's  head." 

P  R  O  C  L  U  S,  an  eminent  philcfopher  among  the  kter 
Fabric.BiW.  platonifts,  waa  bom  at  Conftaptiaopte  in  the  year  410^  of  p»- 
Owe.  V.  f ,    jgQj^  ^jj^  ^gjij  ]^\^  abl^  ^i  wilKng  to  provide  fhr  hia  in- 
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intaSM  in  ail  ^  ¥ari0ii9  ImMhfa  of  fraroiiif  ami  Imm^ 
le^  He  mm  firft  Jeot  to  Xaiitkiiib  a  ckf  otLychtf  ftp  Ifowti 
gfamuHT  i  ffom  tbcmce  to  AkMflfhrii^  ivliere  ho  urn  ii«4er 
the  beft  iwtftei9  m  rbetork^  pttthfi^jr^  aid  nmhcrattkf  s 
wi  feom  AlqgarirU  fao  raifwcj^te  AttoB^  where  beheafd 
tkeyounginr  PkHaidiand  Sjnui^  lioth  of  theoi  celehrated  pht» 
lofepfaers.  He  fucceeded  die  laft  in  the  rtStorihip  of  the  Plato* 
Bieoicbool  «t  Ath«s  ;  where  he  ^td  in  the  year  481.  Ma- 
iiBus  of  N(«pilfa«  m4io  w«i  hia  fyeotSx  in  the  &hool,  wiote 
lib  life  ^  die  ficft  peiAi^  oafijr  •f  KPhkh  was  puhTiflied,  with  a 
Ii«tio  vcsrimi  wd  0otB9,  bjr  Fabridsit,  at  I2afnbttt]gh  1700,  in 
41&  aod  aftorwardt  fiibjoineil  lo  h»  BiUtocbeea  Ladna*  printed 
Uhoodom  17039  in  ivo. 

Hewi^te  4  vail  Quoibcrr  of  woriu  in  irarioqa  wa]r«;jnanyof 
wUdi  are  loft>  fome  are  puUiflifld,  and  a  few  leouda  ftill  in 
mmmSm^  only*    Of  thepubliAod*  there  are  four  very  ele*    • 
pm  bfoms  i  oa«  «p  the  Sua,  two  to  Veous,  and  one  to  tEe 
Mnfea.     ThoraarecoAHneotarief  itponfeveral  pieces  flf  Plato, 
lyen  die  f^ur  booics  Qf  Claudiut  Pii^nia$ii9  de  judkiis  aftn>» 
moH  upon  the  firft  hook  of  £«elid*s  Etemeols,  and  upon  He*- 
jW'a  Opera  ic  Die$.     There  are  alfo  works  of  Procliis  npott  . 
pMlefop^ical  and  aftrooooiical  fubjeAs ;  particularfy  the  pieoe 
dsJSphaera,  which  wm  pubMb^d  1620  in  4to.  by  Bainbridge^ 
dw  Saviitan  profi^ibr  of  aftrononay  at  Oxford.     LaAiy9  we« 
mA  not  locget  u>  meatioa  his  Af^gmneota  xrin  adverfus 
Qtaiftianos  ^  which  duKigh  the  learned  Ca?e  foppofed  to  be 
lal^  ia  ftil)  esstaat    Caire«  coodudiog  too  much  from  the  ^^-  Lite. 
liria  €f  Mm  piece,  and  finm  what  Suidas  fays  of  Produs,  was  '^^^  ^*  '* 
U  ao  f9Bk  him  with  CeUiis,  JuUsn,  Porphyryi  as  a  profefled 
miA  hitler  adverfiiry  of  chriftianity :  whereas  Proclus  only 
iSsdcs  ilie.chrtftians  upon  this  fingle  dogma,  *<  whether  the 
^wmM  be  eternal,"  the  affirmative  of  which,  he  attempts  to 
agaittft  diem  by  thefe  eighteen  arguments*    Joannes 
refuted  theie  arguments  of  Proclus,  with  eighteen 
ffH"  the  negative :  and  bodi  the  one  and  the  other, 
Sm  they  aie  interwoven,  hare  been  primed  more  than  once 
'  indi  Xpatin  verfions. 

The  diarafitor  of  Psodus  is  tiiat  of  all  the  Wter  platonifts, 
snre  in  truth  much  greater  enthuiiafts .  and  madmen, 
the  chriftiaoa  Aeir  contemporaries^  whom  they  ^eprefen* 
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ted  in  this  light.    Produs  was  not  reckohed  quite  otthdddx  by 
his  order :  he  did  not  adhjere  fo  religiouffy^  as  Julian  and  Por-- 
phyry,  to  the  doftrines  and  principles  of  his  m'after  :-  ^  he  had^ 
Syftiro^pf    "  ^^y^  Cudworth,  fome  peculiar  fancies  artd  whimfics  of  his 
306.  *'  own,  and  was  indeeda  confounder  of  the  Platonic  theology^ 

*'  and  a  mingler  of  much  unintelii^ble  ftttff  with  it,"- 

P  R  O  C  O  P  I  U  S^  ah  ancient  Greek  hiftorian,  wa^ 
born  at  Caelfarea  in^Pa^efttney  from  whence  he  came  to  Con-- 
Fabric.  Bibl.  flantin6ple  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Anafta(kis ;  wliofe  fd- 
^-VoffiuV'  ^^^^  he  obtained,  as  well  as  that  of  JuftinUbe  firft,  aiwl 
de  Gr;ec.  Juftinian.  His  profeffion  was  that  of  a  rhetorician  and  pleader 
^  Va^r^*^  of  caufes.  He  was  advanced  to  be  fecrfetafy  to  fielifarius  $ 
jugemensfur  and  attended  that  renowned  gienetal  in  the  wars  of  Perfia, 

ricn^  &c  ^fr*^>  ^"^  ^^^Y'  H^  afterwards  was  admitted  into  the  fenate, 
and  became  prcfed  or  governor  of  the  city  at  Conftantinople  : 
■where  he  feems  to  have  died,  fomewhat  above  fixty  years*  of 
age.  He  is  not  a  contemptible  hiflorian  among  the  Bi^n- 
tines.  His  hiftory  contains  eight  books  :  two  of  the  t*eHiafi 
war,  which  are  epitomized  by  Photius,  in  the  63d  chapter  of 
his  Bibliotheca  ;  two,  of  the*  wars  of  the  Vandals  ;  and  four, 
of  that  of  the  Goths :  of  all  which  there  ■  is  a  kind  of  abridg- 
ment, in  the  preface  of  AgaAiias,  who  begahhis  hiftory  where 
Procopius  left  off.  B^fides  thefe  eight  books,  Suidas  men- 
tions a  ninth,  which  comprehends  matters  not  before  pub- 
lifhed,  and  is  therefore  called  his  avtKhrayOt  medita.  Vofflusr 
thought,  that  this  book  was  loft;  but  it  h^s  fince  been  pdb* 
lifiied,  and  gone  through  many  editions.  Many  learned  men 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  this  is  a  fpurious  work,  and  fsdfetf 
afcribed  to  Procopius  ;  and  cannot  be  perfuaded,  thathe,  wha 
in  the  eight  bdbk^  roprefented  Juftinian,  Theodora,  and  Bcli- 
'farius  in  a  very  advantageous  light,  fliould  in*  this  nfnith  have 
made  (uch  a  collection  of  particulars  in  their  disfavor,  as  a- 
mounts  to  nothing  lefs  than  an  invedive  ;  and  Le  Vaycr  was 
fofenfibly  affefled  with  this  argument,  that  he  declares,  all. 
Procopius's  hiftory  to  be 'ridiculous,  if  ever  fo  little  credit  be: 
given  to  the  calumnies  of  this  piece.  Fabricius,  however^ 
.^  .  fees  no  reafon,  why  this  fecret  h<ftory  may  not  have  been  writ- 
Aaic.^I.  ten  by  Procopius ;  and  he  produces  fevera)  examples j  and  diat 
6.&XIV.I7.  ^f  Cicero  amongft  thcwa,  to  ihew  that  nothing  has  been  more 
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^M^  dtan  for^vrM^ns  to  aJI/oMr'thttnreilves  a  cevtain  fatirical 
vay  of  treating  things  and  perfons  iif 'thfie  priwtte  pieces^ 
«i(f  reiy  difi«reiit  horn  th#iiUHifter  thtj  w&vMxxfe  in  what 
«as  defigned  for"  puMtc  reading.  There  is  anbther  work  of 
BfDOfiusf,  fliil  extant^  -  itttllliKi  tLri^f^Ara^  five  de  aedificiis 
tonditis  vel  reftfturatit  adpicio  Juftiniani  Imperatods  libri- vi« 
lAich,  with  his  eight  books  rf  hiftorjr,  were  firft'  publifhcd 
i»  Greek  fcfHoefcheliusirt  1*07  5  for  the  book  of  anec* 
(bees,  thon^*  publiihed  in  •  1624,  was  not  added  io  thefe, 
A  tli«  edition  df  Paris  1662  infdlio,  when  they  were  all 
lOMfpanied  with  Latin  verfidMv  *  ' 

•  Hie  learned  hare  hesn  mueh  divided,  ndr  are  they  yet  a- 
p«d,  about  the  religion  of  Procopiiis  :  fonfe  contending 
dm  he  was  an  heathen,  fonne  that  he  was  a  chriftian, '  and 
{me  that  he  was  both  heathen  and  chriftian  :  of  which  laft 
tpnron  was  our  learned  Cave.  Lc  Vayer  declares  for  the  Hlft.  Life. 
INpnifm  of  Procopius,  and  quotes  the  foHowihg  paflage  ^°^  '• 
fa©  Hs  firft  book  of  the  wars  with  the  Goths ;'  which,  he 
Ml  i^iufficfent  to  undeceive  thofe,  who^confidered  him  as  '  *' 
Idriftian  biftorian.  '*  I  will  not  trouble  myfelf,"  fays  hej  rr-  - 
leaking  of  the  di^erent  opinions  of  chriftkms,  «  to  relate 
*4efobjcd  of  fuch  controvcrfies,  although  it  is  not  un- 
"fcaewn  to*  me,*  becaufc  I  hold  it  a  vaiA  dcfire  ^o  comprc* 
*teid  the  divine  nature,  and  underftand  what  God  is.  Hti- 
**«an  wit  knows  not  the  things  here  below  f  how  then  can 
*!rte  fetisfied  in  the  ftarch  after  divinity?  I  omit  thcre- 
Hile  fttcfi  vain  matter,  and  which  only  the  credulity  of  man 
*taufe  to  be  rcfpetfted  t  content  with  acknowledging,  that 
'*dBae  It  OTIC  God  full  *  of  bounty,  ^  who  governs  us,  and 
*whofe  power  flretches  over  the  univerfe.  Let  every  one^ 
**Acrefore  believe  what  he  thinks  fit,  whether  he  be  a  prieft 
^'anitiedtd  divine  worihip,  br  a  man  of  a  privatfe  and  fe- 
*cdar  conditioir.**  •'  Fabricius  fees*nothing  \n  thrs  inconfift- 
ttt  with  the  foundncfs  of  chriftian  belief,  and  therefore,  is 
ikitmtii' by  tliis  declaration,  which  appeared  fo  decifivc 
"te  Vayfer  and  other  learned  men,  to  think *at,all  amifs  of 
™Bopiurs  cbriffiaftity.**  This  however,  whatever  the  real| 
^'Oi^'  be,  feeiiis  tbliaVe  been  allowed  on  all  fides,  .that 
»noc^us  was'  at' lead  a  chriftian  by  name  and  profeffion  j 
fadthat^  if  his  privat)^  perfiiafioh  was  not.v/ith  chriftlans,  he 

conformed 
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ti0j|f0rmd  to  il^  pubiic  mwAif^  in  m^r  co  V^  w«ll  wi A 
tiie  empcnMr  Juftifiim* 

As  Hi  bift^iutf  lie  Jdcrfw  w  attemire  f««£fig  ^  aiic]  e£- 
pmMy  «fi  nUs  aecouat,  dMt  )i«  has  wfitten  <^  <)iiRg9i^ 
which  hci  knew  with  great  exafliiers.:  Suidas*  aiter  he  haid 
giyesi  him  tbt  fiimame  of  Iltuftrjofliit  caUt  bim  Attondztit 
mA  ftf^M^er ;  as  in4eed  he  iireato  tq  have  been  teo  timcli 
for  an  bift^ai.  He  i$  copioof  i  but  bit  cepiotiftrft  is  tmhct 
/Ubuc  thao'  Alheojaoi  and  ha^  in  it  loore  of  ftipeHbiity  ckaa 
true  oniaQifnt.p"^t  may  oot  b«  impcopet  to  .|iiention»  tliae 
Grottus  made  a  Latin  verftan  of  Procopius^'s  t#0  books  Q^ 
the  war*  with  the  VandaUf  and  of  the  loMr  book)  of  tfa>B 
wais  with  thf»  Goth^ :  a  good  edition  of  ivhich  wu^  pubUfb^ 
ed  Mt  AiDft^idam  in  1655)  8vo. 

PROPERTIUS  (S^xTUP  AuREUus)  an  a«hr 

cient  RoQianpoet,  was  born  at  Mevania,  a  town  iri  Umbria  | 

Wzhndi       ^  ^^  lt9i^n  from  hie  own  writings.    Some  fay,  his  f^^ber 

Bibi.  La^n.   was  a  kn^btf  and  a  man  of  confiderable  authority  ^  wbo^ 

livvs'of^^e   ^%  ^^  LuciJis  AntoBtus  upon  the  taking  Perufiu^  was 

Romaa        mad«  prtfoner  and  (lain,  by  Augiiftus's  order,  at  the  akar 

^^^^'*  ere&ed  to  Julius  Caefar :  when  his  eftate  was  forfeited  of 

courie*    This  myft  have  happened  when  our  poet  waa  very 

yottpg  ;  and  he  alludes  to  it  pretty  manifeftly  in  one  of  h<« 

Lib.  It        elegies,  where  he  laments  the  ruin  of  his  faroUy,  in  that  early 

£ic;g.  25.      feaAMi  of  his  life.    His  wit  and  kaming  foon  recommended 

bim  to  the  patronage  of  Mecaenas  and  Gallus  *,  and  among 

the  poets  of  his  time,  he  was  very  intimate  with  Ovid,  T'^ 

buUus,  BafTus  ind  Ponticus.    Ovid  was  oiten  prefent  at  bia 

friend's  xehearfals ; 

&Bpe  f^os  folitua  recitare  Propertius  ignes» 
Jujre  fodalitii  qui  mthi  juai^ua  erat. 

We  have  no  accounts  of  the  circumftances  of  his  life,  or 
the  manner  of  his  death  :  only  he  mentions  his  making  9 
jpurney  to  Athens,  probably  in  company  with  his  patron  Me« 
Vraenas,  who  attended  Auguftus  in  his  progrels  through  Greecet 
It  is  certain  he  died  young,  thofe  that  make  him  live  the 
longeft  carrying  his  age  no  higher  than  forty  one  :  and  from 

the 
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tie  lines  of  Ovid  juft  quoted,  we  find  he  had  then  b«en  dead 
lone  tune.  His  birth  happened  but  a  few  yeart  before 
Ond*s,  who  was  bom  about  tkc  year  €i  Rome  710 :  and 
Lsdiu  Aotonius  was  defeated  in  7 14,  when  Ptopeitius  was 
wjryoung:  not  to  mention,  4hat  the 

Jure  fodalitii  qui  noihi  jundus  erat 

inftAf  expidles  diaft  faoiiliariiy,  whkh  oiay  be  fiippaM 
hNrecn  peribns  nearly  of  the  Cune  age.  His  nMftrcft  Hoftia, 
ihooi  be  celebrates  under  the  aamc  of  Cyndiia,  ia  bis  caa« 
fat  thcQie  I  and  Martial  fays^  (he  and  the  poet  were^cquaily 
Wden  to  each  other :  (be,  for  being  ioMBorcalizad  in  hia 
writings;  he»  for  bmg  animalcd  by  her  with  that  noUe  paf-^ 
kOf  which  made  him  write  (0  well* 

Cynthia,  facundi  carmen  juvenile  Propertr, 
Accepit  famam,  nee  minus  ilia  dedit. 

.He  ksd  a  houfe  at  Rome  on  tbe  Eiquiline  bill 
Hie  great  obyeA  of  his  imitation  was  CaUimacbus :  Mim* 
mm  and  PbileM  were  two  others,  whom  be  Ukiewiie  ad- 
skM  wi  followed  in  bis  el^s.    Quintilian  t^s  us,  that  Tuft.Ontor. 
hftrim  di^itfed  tb«  |Nrise  wijtb  TihuUus,  amo^  the  Cri-  ^  '•  «•  <• 
b  of  Us  time :  and  the  yovqger  Pliny,  ^^eaking  of  Paffie- 
nil  aa  eminent  and  learned  elegiac  poet  of  his  acquaint- 
^  (kjs#  that  tbb  tal^  was  hereditary  and  natural ;  for 
fatWwasade<eendantand  countryman  of  PROPER* 
^IU8.    U  PiofMnrtiiM  was  inferior  to  Tibullus  and  Ovid,  j^P^*  '5* 
4itb  hovevier  is  not  clear,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that 
^P9e  the  6(St  4>ecimen  of  this  way  of  writing  ;  and  that 
^  ^a^m.  had  the  advantage  of  improving  ^  upon  him.    In 
^  wm  time»  without  attempting .  to  fettle  the  degrees, 
^e  aill  are  esodleot,  nothing  can  be  more  pure,  more 
^at,  mote  correA,  than  %h^  poetry  of  Propertius :  and 
^  is  allowed  1>y  all  the  ancients  and  all  the  modems. 
He  ii  printed  wrth  almoft  all  die  editions  of  Tibullus  and 
^i(s :  but  the  beft  edition  of  him  is  that,  whiclr  was 
pnfaparately  of  him  by  Janus  Brouekhufius  at  Amfterdam 
1702,  io  4to«  and  again  in  i7t4»  4to.  cum  curis  fecundis 
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'   P  R  O  T  OG  EN.E  S,  the  famous  ancient  painter,  "wh^ 

Was  a:  native  of  Caunas,  a  city  of  Caria»  fufaje£t  to  thp  Rh<% 

4iaiis:  wbOvWas.Jiisfathef  or  \ih  mother  is  not  known  ;   h^ 

it's  probable  enough  h)e  had  no,  other  mailer  than  the  gublL 

pieces  that  he  faw,  and  perhaps,  his  parents  being  poor  couli 

not  be  at  any  fuch  expence  for  his  education  in  the  -art,    a 

was  cuftomary  at  that  time.     'Tis  (certain' he  was  ob]igg| 

^t  firft  to  paint  (hips  for  his  liveh'hood :   but  his  ambiti^if^ 

was  not  to  be  rich^  his  aim  being  fale^y  to  be  mafter  of\  li|' 

profefifM^ ;  for  this  realbn  he  lived  a  retired  life,  that  || 

might  not  be  difturbed  in  thofe  ftudies,  which  he  conceive! 

to  be  neceilary.  for.  the  pe^fe(%i6n  of  his  art.  •  .     t 

He  finiihed  his  pidures  with  too  great  care  :  ApcUes  taAi 

of  him,  he  knew  not  when  he  had  done  well,  or  bow  to  gel 

away  his'  work,  and  by.  dint  of  labour  leiTened  its  beaut}' 

and  fatigued  his  mind.     He  was  more  for  truth  than  verifi*'' 

mility  in  painting ;  whereby,  exading  more  of  his  art  than* 

he  ought, ,  he  drew  lefs  from*  her  than  he  might  have  done*  ' 

-  The  fineft'  of  his  pieces  Was  the  picture  of  JalifuSj  menc' 

tioniedr  by  feverai  authors,  without  giving  any-defcription  of  it£ 

-'     '    ^  or  telling  us  wto>  this^  Jalifu^  was  :  fome  perfon^  fuppofe  hinf 

to  have  been  a  famous  hunter,  and  the  founder  of  Rhodest^^ 

•  For'feven  years  that  Protogenes* worked  onthis  pi£luFe$^ 
atl'^his  food  was^  lupines  mi^ed  with  a  little  water,  wbiclif 
fehred  hkn  both  for  meat  and  drink { a].  He  was'6f  opiiiioA| 
that  this^fimple  and  light  nouriflimem  would  leave  him  tfajr 
freedom  of  his' rancy.  Apeiles  feeing 'this  piece,  wasfiir 
firiiek'  with  admimtion,  that  he  could  not^^^ak  a  wordft 
lining  no  expreffion  to  anfwer  the  idea  of 'the  beauty  of  tMK 
pldure  t^hich  he  had.formed  in  his  a»nd.  It  was  this  iam^lj 
^  ipiSbme  thatiaved  the  city  of  Rhodes, ^  when  befleged  bykindMi 
Demetrius  {b]  ;  for  not  being  able  to  attack  it  but  on  thaiPI 

[a]  After  Tevon  yeats  jfpent  upon  it,  .   this  luckily  produced  by  chance  what 

he  remained  ft;ll  dilTatisfied  and  cha-  his   art  could  not  eff'edl.-rl'he  faxnci 
grined,   becaufe  having  reprefented  in    '  good  hxck,  'tis  faid,  happened  to  Mc-^ 

it  a  .dog  panting  and  out  of  breath,  he  ocl^  the  painter,  with  the  foam  of  lu 

v^as  not  able  to  dra\y  the  foam  at  hi?  borfe.                                                       * 

.rtoutfi,   which  vtfxed  him* to  fuch  a  [iJ'Of  Miacedon,  who  beficged  thi^ 

degree,    that    he   threw    his    fponge  city  Anno  ante  Chriftum  CQpiV, 
agaioft  it  in  order  to  elface  it  ^  but 

fide 
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Protogenes  worked,  ^Hch  be  ihtshded  to  buniff 
iD^t  fet  fire  to  the  reft  of  the  toven,  he  chofe  rathcc 
bis  hopes  of  conqueft,  than  to  deftroy  fo  fine  a 
that  of  Jalifus  [c]. 

i's  work-houfe  was  in  a  garden  in  the^fiiburbs  of 

near  the  camp  of  the  enemy^  yet  the  noife  of  arms 

diftradi  him  in  his  labours.     The  king  fending  for 

alking  him  *^  with  what  aflurance  he  could  work 

city  that  was  befieged  ?   He  replied,  that  he  under- 

le  war  his  majefty  had  undtrtaken,  was  againft  the 

and   not  againft  the  arts.      Demetrius  was  fo 

with  diis  anfwer,  that  he  ordered  fome  foldiers  to  be 

rd,   and.  was  glad  that  by  this  means  he  could  fave  fa 

a  hand. 

Gellius  reports,  that  the  Rhodians,  during  the  iiege, 
lafiadors  to  Demetrius,  to  pray  him  to  lave  the  pic- 
Jalifus,    reprefenting  that  if  he  was  viftorious,  it 
-lerve  to  adorn  his  triumph  ;  and  if  he  was  forced  to 
le  fiege,-  he  might  not  be  blamed  for  turning  his  arms 
Protogenes  when  he  could  not  conquer  the  town^ 
hearing  them  out,  liked  the  mefiage  fo  well,  that 
gIF  his  army,  and  by  this  means  faved  both  the 
^  Jalifus  and  the  city  of  Rhodes. 

body  knows  the  ftory  of  the  contefl  between  our 
and  the  celebrated  Apellcs.     This  latter  hearing  of 
n  of  Protogenes,  went  to  Rhodes  on  purpofe  to 
works.     On  his  arrival  thpre,  he  foufld  in  the  houfe 
but  an  old  woman ;  who,  aflcing  his  name,  he 
*d,  I  am  going  to  write  it  upon  the  canvas  that  lies 
mai  taking  his  pedcil  with  colour  on  it,  he  defigned 
with  extreme  delicacy,     Protogenes  coming  home, 
r-woinan  told  him  what  had  pafled,  and  fhew'd  him 
;  who  then  attentively  obfcrving  the  beauty  of  the 
it  was  certainly  Apellei  that  had  been  there,  be- 
i^d  diat  no  one  elfe  was  able  to  draw'  any  thing  fo 
then  taking  another  colour,  he  drew  on  thofe  lines  an 
mcare  corred  and  more  delicate  ^  after  which  he  went 
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(£u^  that,  in  order  to  preferve 
it  with  four  lay«rs  of 
that  when  time  ibould  efface 


one,  the  other  miglit  appear  ^uite  frefli| 
and  fo  on. 
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9Ut  agaiii,  Uddiiig  die  oM  wnman  fliew  thtft  to  tfw  perfb« 
tbac  had  brcft  there,  if  he  returned,  wkd  telt  him  thac   tiwatt 
«  the  man  he  enquired  for*    i^fwUes  retamlr^y  and  bcsrq 

alhamed  to  fee  himfelf  outdone,  taioes  a  thiid  dddiify  and 
among  the  fines  that  fatd  beeif  drawn,  lays  feme  with  Ic 
BNEch  jwdgment,  and  fo  wondeiftilly  fine,  that  it  took  m  iM 
ibe  fiibtlety  of  the  art.  Protogenes  fxw  thefe  in  his  fom, 
fttid  ccHif^ng  that  tit  could  not  Ao  better^  gave  over  the  diA 
pvte^  and  nut  in  hafte  to  find  out  Apelles, 

Pliny,  who  tells  this  ftoiy,  fays  he  Taw  this*  pkce  of  can-* 
tas  before  ifwas  confamcd  in  the  fire  that  burnt  do^wn-che 
emperor's  palace  (  that  there  was  nothing  upon  it,  but  (bmB 
KncS)  which  could  fcarce  be  diftingucflied ;  and  yet  this  fr£«g« 
ment  was  more  valued  than  any  of  the  piAures  amoAg  whidb 
it  was  placed*  The  iame  author  goes  on  to  relate,  that 
Allies  adding  this  rhral  what  ^ce  he  had  for  his  piftures^ 
and  Protogeiies  nanring  an  inconfiderable  fiirn,  accbrding  td 
the  fad  fortune  of  tbofe  who  are  oh%ed  fo  work  for  their 
bread ;  Apelles,  concerned  at  the  injuftice  done  tirthe  beaaty 
of  his  prodin^ions,  gave  him  fifty  talents  [i>}  fof'  one  pidare 
only,  declaring  publickly,  chat  he  would  make  it  pafs  and  &V 
it  for  hb  own.  This  generofity  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Rho- 
,dians  as  to  the  merit  of  Prptogenes,  and  msRie  theai  get  the 
pi^ure  Apclles  had  bought  out  of  his  hands,  paying  down  a . 
much  greater  pricQ  for  it  than  he  had  given. 

Pliny  alfo  informs  us  t^c  Protogenes  was  a  iculptor  «a, 
well  as  a  painter.  He  fiourifiied  about  the  CXVIII  olympiadf 
^  and  CCCVIII  years  before  Chrift.  Quintilian  obferving  the 
talents  of  fix  famous  painters,  fiiys,  Protogenes  excelled  hi 
exa€bie&,  Pamphihis  and  Melairthus  in  the  di(|iofitioR,  Ao^ 
tiphiltts  in  eafinefs,  Theon  the  Samlan  in  frurtfolneis  of, 
ideas,  and  Apelles  in  grace  and  ingenious  conceptions. 

PRUDENTIUS  (QyiiffTirs  Aureliu^)  an  ancient 
Bayle*sDia.  chriftian  poet,  was  born  in  Spain  in  the  jrear   34S;  but/ 
dL^'~~     whether  he  was  a  native  of  Calahorra,  Saragoffiiy  or  fome 
€Uve,  TUle-  Other  city  of  that  Gountry»  is  dieted.    He  was  brou^l  up 

[d]  Equivalent  to  lOyOOO  1»    fter-     had  twice  as  miick  for  las  own  piiNit. 
iing^  a  futti  large  enough  to  be  incre-      Pliny* 
4ibU$  wen  we  not  tvld  that  Apelles  - 
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ilt«]fer;  and  betog  called  to  the  btr^  was  afteiwafds  made 
1  jdge  in  two  confiderablt  townsw  Then  he  was  pro* 
noeed  b]r  the  emperor  Honorius  to  a  very  high  otfce,  hut 
nt  to  the  cottfulate,  as  fome  have  fiilfefjr  imagined.  He 
was%feven  years  of  age^  befoM  he  reMved  to  mind  the 
dungs  relating  to  bis  falvation  \  and  then  he  began  to  em^ 
|ilojr  his  mitfe  upon  holy  fubjeAs.  His  poetry  is  not  extra-* 
odkiaiy,  and  Ibews  more  o(F  religious  seal^  than  of  either 
{niM  or  art.  He  often  ufeth  harfli  escprefions;  not  reeon- 
dieabk  to  pare  latinity :  and  he  is  often  guilty  of  fsdfe 
funtitjr.  His  poetical  works,  to  which  he  chiefly  gave 
Greek  titles,  are,  Prychomachia,  or  *i  The  Combat  of  the 
^Sod  /'  Cathemerinon»  or  ^*  Poems  concerning  each 
**  day's  duty ;"  lU^  vnftnmj  or  <<  Hymns  in  praife  of  Mar« 
^'tyn;"  Apolheofis,  or  <<  Treatifes  upon  Divine  Suhjeds, 
'^apinft  Jews,  Infidels  and  Hereticar/'  Hamartigenia,  or 
^concerning  Original  Sin  againft  Mdicion  ;**  Two  booka 
mialt  SfaMnachus ;  Dvptychon,  or  ^  Ibme  Btllories  of  the 
'"Old  and  New  Teiament  in  Diftichs."  The  two  books 
ifpioft  ^raimachus  oppofe  idolatry.  In  the  £rft,  is  (hewed 
the  original  and  bafenefs  of  falfe  deities,  with  an  accotmt 
rf  die  converfion  of  the  city  of  Rome :  in  the  fecond,  the 
fctitioiii  which  Synmiachus  prefented  to  the  emperors,  to 
sbin  die  le-eftaUiflknent  of  the  akar  of  vi^bry  and  other 
mnonies  of  the  Pagan  religion,  is  anfwer^.  Theft  books 
Me  written  before  the  vidory  gained  ov«r  Radagaifus  in 
4051  and  afto:  that,  which  Stilico  won  ov«r  Alaric  near 
^Bllcatia  in  401 :  for  he  mentions  the  latter^  and  fays  no- 
ting of  ^  former,  though  bis  fttbjcA  required  it. 

The  time  of  Pradentiui's  death  is  not  mentioned*  His 
Mtt  were  publifted  by  Aldus  ac  Venice  in  1502^  ^eo. 
tai  diat  tdtdoft  has  been  followed  by  many  others.  A  va« 
riorom  edition  was  pubKlbed  by  Wettzius  at  Hanaw  in 
rtij:  anodier,  with  the  notes  and  corredions  of  Nicholas 
Heififiiii,  at  Amfleidam  in  1667,  lamo.  neatly  printed  by 
Duud  Etoevir :  and,  laftly,  another  in  ufum  delphini,  by 
Uicr  Chamillard,  at  Paris  1687,  4to. 
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Charles  I.  was.  born  ^t  Swain.fwick,-'  Somerfe^feirey  in  thd 
year  1600'f  ,.and,e()acated  at  a  grammar  (chqojl.  in^ctie  city  p£ 
Balh.     He  l^ecafne  a.coramQner  of  Oriel  cplkge  Oxford  u» 
1616 ;  and,  after  taking  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1620,. 
remoyed  to  Lincoln's^Inn,  where  he  Audied  the  law,  aiHl- 
was  n^de  fucceffively  barrifter,  bencher  and  reader.     At  hi» 
firft  coming  to  that  Inn,  he  Was  a  greatjadmirer  and  follovver- 
of  Dr.  Jobn  Prefton,  an  Eminent  puri^n,  who  was  leflurer. 
there ;   and  he;   publiflied   feveral   books   againft   what  he 
thought  the  enormities  of  the  age,  and  concerning  the  doc-* 
trine  and  difciplme  of  the  church.     Hife  Fliftrtomaftix,  which.> 
came  out  in  1632,  giving  great  offence  to  the  court,  he 
was  committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower  of  London  }  and,  in* 
1633,  fen^enced  by  the  ftar-chamber,  to  be  fined  5000I.  t^* 
the  king,  expelled  the  univerfty- of  Oxford  and  Lincoln's*-* 
Inn,  degraded  and  difenabled  from  his  pro&fiioa  of  the  law^- 
to  fland  in'the  pillory  and  lofe..hifi  elirs,  ta  have  his  book- 
publicly  burnlt  before  his  face,  and  to  remain  prifoner  during; 
lifc^.     Prynoe  was  Cer&inl/,  here  dealt  with  -injanbufly ;  for- 
Mr.  Whitelocke  obferves,   that  this  b6ok  was  licenfed  hy- 
archbifUop  Abbot's  chaplain  :    but   "  being  againft  plays^- 
"  and  a  reference  in  the  table  of  the  book  to  this  efffea,, 
**  ff^omen^J^ors  notorious  Whores^  relating  to  fome  women-^ 
'^  a<5lors. mentioned  in  his  book,  as  he  aftrm^th,  it  happened^ 
*'  that  about  fix  weeks  after  thi§,  the  queen  a<9ted  a  part  ia^» 
'^  a  paftoral  at  Somerfet^houfe  ;  and  then  archbifiiop  Laud  an<ir 
*'  other  prelates,  whom  Prynne  had  angered  by  fomc  books. 
'^  of  his  againft  arminia'nifm^  and  againft  the  jurifdi£^ion  of 
<^  bifhops,  and  by  fome  prohibitions  which  he  had  movedw 
*'  and  got  to  the  high-commtffion  court ;  thefe  prelates  and 
<^  their  inftruments,  the  next  day  after  the  queen  had  a£ted 
**  her  paftoral,   fliewed  Prynne's  book  againft  plays  to  thc; 
*'  king,  and  that  place  in  it,  IVometi^JSiors  notoriouifFher^s  : 
^'  and  they  informed  the  king  ^nd  que^n,  that  Prynne  had 
*'  piirpoiely  written  this 'book  agairift  the  queen  and  her  paf-^" 
^^  toral ;  whereas  it  was  publiihed  fix  weeks   before  that 
*'  paftoral  was  afied." 

After  the  fentence  upon  Prynne  was  executed,  as  it  was 
rigoroufly  enough  in  May  1634,  he  was  remitted  to  priibrt. 
In  1635,  1636,  and    1637,  he  publifticd  feycisal  book?  j^ 

parti* 
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jorticubrly  one  intided,  ^^  News  n^om  Ipfwich/*  in  which 
ke  refleded  grafsly  on  the  archbiihop  and  other  biihops. 
for  this  he  was  ientenced  in  the  Star-Chamber,  in  June 
l6};,  to  be  fined  50CO 1.  to  the  king,  to  Ibie  the  remainder 
tf  his  ears  in  the  ptUory,  to  be  branded  on  both  checks  with 
Ae letters  S.  i«.  for  a  fchifmatical  Libeller,  and  to  be  per- 
pually  imprifoned  in  Caernarvon  cafile.  This  fentence 
wi  executed  in  j'uly  ;  but  in  January  following  he  was  re- 
ttovcd  to  Mount  Orgueil  caftle  in  the  ifle  of  Jcrfey,  where 
h  exercifed  his  pen  in  writing  feveral  books.  In  November 
1(40,  an  order  was  iflued  out  by  the  houfe  of  commons  for 
breleafement  from  prifon  ;  and  the  fame  month  he  entered 
lith  great  triumph  into  London.  He  was  fooii  after  eleded 
MBember  of  parliament  for  Newport  in  Cornwall^  and  op»  . 
jM  the  blfhops,  efpeciaily  the  archbifliop,  with  great  vi- 
{Mir  bgth  by  hb  fpeeches  and  writings ;  and  was  the  chief 
Bioager  of  that  prelate's  trial.  In  1647,  he  was  one  of 
die  parliamentary  vifitors  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 
During  his  fitting  in  the  long  parliament,  he  was  very 
sbIous  for  the  preibyterian  caufe  ;  and  when  the  ihdepen*  ^ 

hssi  began  to  gain  the  afcendant,  fliewed  himfelf  a  warm 
Iffdhc  of  them,  and  promoted  the  king's  intereft.  He 
itdealong  fpeecb  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  concerning 
^Iktisfadorineis  of  the  king's  anfwers  to  the  propofitions  of    , 

Ce;  but  two  days  after,  was  refufed  entrance  into  the 
ieby  the  army.  Upon  this,  he  became  a  bitter  enemy 
lltbe  army  and  their  leader  Cromwell,  and  attacked  them 
lUi great  fevcrity  in  his  writings.  Defying  Cromwell  in  a 
Hqfopen  manner,  he  was,  on  the  ift  of  July  1650,  com- 
iittai  dofe  prifoner  to  Dunfler  caftle  in  Somerfet/hire. 
m&$n  infifted  flrongly  upon  Magna  Charta,  and  the  liberty 
4lbefubjed  ;  which,  though  of  little  weight  with  Crom*- 
pAi  (eems  to  have  fet  him  free.  He  afterwards  wrote  a» 
iwaoce  of  books  upon  religious  controverfies   and  other 

h  1659*  he,  as  a  fecluded  member  of  the  houfe  of  corn- 
being  reftored  to  fit  again,  became  inflrumental  in 
l^^inlliflg  king  Charles  II  ^  in  which  he  (hewed  fuch  zeal, 
{eaeral  Monk  a^inoniihed   him  to   be  quiet,  it  being 
unfeafo;iable.     In  1660,  he  was  chofen  foj^  Bath  to  Ik 
Vol.  X.  .  D  m 
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in  the  bealinjg  parfiament  |  and  after'  the  reftoratlod^  ma4e 

chief  keeper  of  bis  majefty'ji  records  in  the  Tower^  with  n 

falary  of  50O 1.  per  annum.    Mc  was  again  ele£tcd  for  Bath 

in  [661  ;  and  in  July  that  year>  being  difoontented  at  fome 

proceedings  in  the  houfe,  be  publifhed  a  paper,  intitled, 

"Sundry  reafons  tendered  to  the  moft  honorable  boufe  oi 

*'  pecrs*by  Tome  citizens  and  meoibers  of  London,  and  othec 

^^  cities,  boroughs,  corporations,  and  ports,  againft  the  new 

*^  inten^ded  bill  for  governing  and  reforming  corporatiiHis  :  *' 

of  which,  being  difcovered  to  be  the  author,  he  was  obliged 

to  b^  pardon  of  the  houfe»  in  order  to  efcape  punifhment* 

After  the  reftoration,  he  publifhed  feveral  books.     He  gave 

bis  works  bound  up  together,  in  forty  volumes  in  folio  andl 

quarto,  to  the  library  of  Lincolns-Inn  :  fo  that  a  certain  wri« 

Mercoriiit     ter  was  not  far  from  the  mark,  when  he  called  him  *'  ooc 

Politicus.     -«t  of  the  greateft  paper- worms,  that  ever  crept  into  a  clofef 

Marchmont   *'  OT  libra-y."    Mr.  Anthony  Collins  ftiles  him,  "  a  little, 

Nccdham.     cc  faflious,  fcribbling  fellow."     He  died  at  his  chambers  in 

Dr.  Rogers.  Ltncolns-Inn,  the  24.th  of  0£k>ber  1669,  and  was  interred 

under  the  chapel  there. 

The  earl  of  Clarendon  calls  him  learned  in  the  law*  m 
Hift.  of  Re-  hx  as  mere  reading  of  books  could  make  him  learned.  Hii 
bciiion,  vrorks  are  all  in  Englifli,  and  **  by  the  generality  of  fcbolara, 
'^  fays  Wood,  are  looked  upon  to  be  rather  rhapibdical  and 
'^  confufed,  than  any  way^polite  or  concifei  yet  for  anttf 
«^  quaries,  .critics,  and  fometimes  for  divines,  they  are  \A»^ 
♦'  ful.  In  inoft  of  them  he  {hews  great  induftry,  but  Utdi 
*^  judgment,  efpecially  in  h?s  large  folios  againft  the  pope^ 
^^  ufurpations.  He  maybe  well  intitled  voluminous  PryntHt^ 
'^  as  Tdftatus  Albulenfis  was  two  hundred  years  before  kji 
^<  time  called  voluminou^^  Toflatus  -^  for  I  verily  believe,  thali 
**  if  rightly  computed,  he  wrote  a^ibeet  for  evciy  day  of  lii 
*<  life,  reckoning  from  the'time,  when  he  came  to  the  ufi 
**  of  reafon,  and  the  ftatc  of  man/* 

His  greateft  work  goes  under  the  title  of  Records,'  in  tbref 
volumes  folio ;  ariother  is  called  ParHamentaty*  Writs,  in 
four  parts  4to«  He  likewlfe  published  Sir  Robert  Cotton^ 
abridgment  of  the  Tower  records,  with  amendments  and  ad< 
ditions,  folio  ;  and  obfervations  on  the  fourth  part  of  Cokel 
inftitutes,  folio.  '  • 

.  PTO 
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PTOLEMjEUS  (C  l  a  udiu  s)  agrcftt  geographer, 
nutdiematician,  asid  aftronomer  of  andquity»  was  born. at  Pe- 
Ittfiuin  in  Egypt,  and  flourifbed  in  the  rdgns  of  Adrian  and 
Maictis  Antoninus.     He  tells   us    himfelf,  in  one  place^   f'V***  ^*^ 
that  be  made  ja  great  number  of  obfervatiolis  upon  the  fixed  y.  in.— 
fan  at  Alexandria,  in  the  lecond  year  of  Antoninus  Pius  ;  Wcidicri 
mi  in  anodicr,  that  he  obferved  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  in  tronomi«.  ' 
tkc  niath  year  of  Adrian :  from  whence  it  is  reaibnable  to   Wirtemb. 
coodode,  th;^  this  aftronomcr's  obiervations  upon  the  heayens  M^'a  Coo- 
*e|TB  made  between  A.D.  125,  and  A.  D.  140.     Hence  ap-   ftni^o. 
pears  the  error  of  fohfie  In  fuppofing,  that  this  Claudius  Pto-  jy  ^^ ' 
icmxus  was  the  fame  with  the  aftrologer  Ptolemy,   who 
<iDpftantly    attended    Galba,   and   promifed  Otho  that  he 
ftouid  furvive  Nero,  and  afterwards  that  he  fhould  obtain 
tiie empire:  which  is  as  improbable,  as  what  Ifidorus,  ah   Wut«l«ivit. 
vdefiaitica]  writ^-  of  the  yth  century,  and  fome  modems  xapt.  Hift. 
^fcr  bim  have  aiierted,  namely,  that  our  aftronomer  was   ^*^«*'  *•**• 
oic  of  the  kings  of  Egypt*     We  know  no  circumftances  of 
4e'life  of  Ptolemy :  it  is  noted  in  his  canon,  that  Antoninus 
^  reigned  three  and  twenty  years,  which  ihews,  that  he 
lliafelf  furvived  hitB. 

The  fcicnce  is  greatJy  indebted  to  this  aftronomer  j  who 
b  preferired  and  tranfmttted  to  us  the  obfervations  and 
Fttopal  difcoveries  of  the  ancients,  and  at  tl^  fame  time 
^ifQiented  and  enriched  them  with  his  own.  He  corre&ed 
%parcbus*s  catalogue  of  the  fixed  ftars,  and  formed  tables, 
f  vhich  the  motions  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets  might  be 
^dctilated  and  regulated.  He  was  indeed  the  firft,  who  col- 
W»d  the  fcattered  and  detached  obfervations  of  the  ancients^ 
^digefted  them  into  a  fyftem :  which  he  (et  forth  in  his 
liiadi  <rtvr«|»^,  five  Magna  Conftru^lio,  divided  into  thir- 
books.  He  adq>ts  and  exhibits  here  the  ancient  fyftem 
iTthe  world,  which  placed  the  earth  in  the  center  of  the 

fe :    and  this  has  been  called  from  him  the  Ptolemaic 

to  difttnguifli  it  from  thofe  of  Copernicus  and  Tycho 

AlMHit  the  year  S;t7,  this  worlc  was  tranilated  by 

Arabians  iatd  their  lat^uage,  in  which  it  was  called  Al* 

um,  by  the  command  of  one  of  their   kings ;  and 
Aratnc  into  Latin^  about  the  year  lajOf  under  the  en- 

n  2  couragement 
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couragement   of   the  emperor  Freideric  II.      There  were 
other  ViCrfions  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin ;  an3  a  manufcript 
of-  one,  done  by  Girardus  Cremonenfis,  who  flourifhed  about 
the  middle  of  the   14th  century >  is  faid  by  Fabricius  to  be 
ftill  extant,  and  in  the  library  of  All  Souls,  college  at.  Oxford - 
The  Gtcdc  text  began  to  be  read  in  Europe  in  the  1 5th 
century  ;  and  was  firft  publifhed  by  Simon  Grynaeus  at  Ba- 
fil  1538*  in.  folio,   with  the  eleven  books  6f  commentaries 
by  Theon,  who  flourifhed  at  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  the 
elder   Theodofius.      In    1541,   it    was  reprinted   at  BaftU 
with  a  Latin  verfion  by  Georgius  Trapezuntius  5  and  again  at 
the  fame  place  in  1551,  with  the  addition  of  other  works 
of  Ptolemy,  to  which  are  Latin  verfions   by  Camera rius, 

Tabuls         We  learn  from  Kepler,    that  this  laft  edition  was  ufed  by 

^adoiphm*  Tycho. 

Another  great  and  important  work  of  Ptolemy  was,  Geo- 

graphiaB.libri  vii:  in  which,  with  his  ufual  fagacity,  he  fearch- 

cs  out  and  marks,  and  he  was  the  firft  who  did  it,  the  (itua- 

tion  of  places  according  to  their  longitudes  and  latitudes. 

Though  this  work  muft  needs  fall  greatly  fliort  of  perfedion, 

through  the-  want  of  neceflary  obfervations,  yet  it  is  of  fin- 

gular  merit,   and    has  been  very   ufeful  to  modern  geogra- 

I  Pracf  t      phers.     Cellarius  indeed  fufpe^&s,  and  he  was  avery  compe- 

ad  GcQgr.      tent  judge,  that  Ptolemy,  did  hot  ufe  that  care  and  applica- 

Anuq.  j-JQj,^  which  the  nature  of  his  work  required  :  and  his  rea(bn 

is,*  that  the  gebgrapher  delivers  himfelf  with  the  fame  fluency 

and  certainty,  concerning  things  and  places  at  the  remotcfl 

diftance,  and  which  it  was  impofliSle  he  (hould  know  anji 

thing  of,    that   he  does  concerning  thofe,  which  lay  the 

nearefl:  to  him,  and  fell  the  moft  under  his  cognizance.    Sal- 

Soiinum.       mafius  had  btforc  made  fome  remarks  to  the  fame  purpofc 

p.  ii«6.       upon  this  work  of  Ptplemy.     The  Greek  was  firft  publiflie^ 

hy  itfelf  at  Bafil  1533,  4to  >  afterwards  with  a  Latin  verfioni 

and  notes  by  Gerard  Mercator  at  Amfterdam  1605  :  whicl 

laft  edition  was  reprinted  at  the   fame  place,   1618,  folio, 

with  elegant  geographical  tables,  by  Bertius. 

.  Other  works  of  Ptolemy,  though  lefs  confiderable  thar 

thefe  two,  are  ftill  extant :  libri  quatuor  de  judiciis  aftrorum 

upon  the  two  firft  books  of  which  Cardan  wrote  a  commen 

tary.     Frudus  librorum  fuorum :  a  kind  of  a  fupplement  U 

'  '      .        •  *     '  th 
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the  formcrr  work*  Recenfid  cbronciogica  regnm  :  this,  w^ith. 
another  work  of  Ptoleaiy  de  hypotkefibus  planetaruhiy  wa$ 
publiflied  in  162c,  4to,  by  Jo^»ne9  Bsiinbrigius,  the  Savi^ 
lun  proreflor  of  aflronomy  ^t  Oxford.  Scaliger,  Petavius* 
Do4v/eIl,  and  all  the  chronological  men,  have  made  great 
ufe  of  it.  Appareptix  Stellaruro  Inerrantium  :  this  was  pub* 
fiihed  at  Paris  by  Petavius,  with  a  Latin  verfion,  1630,  in 
folio  ;  but  from  a  mutilated  copy,  whofe  defe&s  have  fince 
been  fupplied  from  a  pcrfe£l  one,  which  Sir  Henry  Savile 
had  cooimunicatcd  to  archbiOiop  Uiher,  by  Fabricius,  in 
th^thiid  volume  of  his  Bibliotheca  GraKra.  Elementorum 
Harmonicorum  llbri  tres:  publUhcd  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  a  commentary  by  Porphyry  the  phlloibpher,  by  Dr. 
Wallis  at  Oxford  1682,  in  4to ;  and  afterwards  reprinted 
diere,  and  tnferted  in  the  third  volume  of  Wallis's  works 
1699.  in  folio,  &c. 

Mabillon  exhibits,  in  his  German  travels,  an  effigy  of  Inlrinere 
Ptolemy  looking,  at  the  ftars  through  an  optical  tube;  ?"^y^^' 
which  effigy,  he  fays,  he  found  in  a  manufcript  of  the  13th 
century,  n»de  by  Conrad  us  a  monk.  From  hence  fome 
have  fancied,  that  ,the  ufe  of  the  telefcope  was  known  to 
.Conrad us  ;  but  this  is  only  matter  of  conjecture,  there  be^ 
jfig  no'fadls  or  teftimoales  to  fupport  fuch  an  opinion.   . 

POFFENDORF  (Samuel  de)   an  eminent  Gcr*     ' 
,man  civilian  and  hiftorian,  was  born  in  1631  at  Fleh^  a  lit- 
tle Vi-lage    rear  Chemnitz,  in  Upper  Saxony  :    of  which   Nicerwi 
village  his   father  £lias  PuiFendorf  was  niinifter.     He  difco-    T.  XVlII, 
vered  early  a  propenfity  to  kttcrs,   and  at  a  proper  age  was 
ient  to  univerfities  5  where  he  was  fupported  by  the .  gene- 
rofity  of  a  Saxon  nobleman,  who  was  taken  with  his  pro- 
mifmg  parts,  his  father's  circumflances  not  being  equal  to 
the  expense.     He  went  firft  to  Grim,  and  afterwards  to 
Leipfic  I   where  he  made  a  furprizing  progrefs  in  his  ftudies. 
His  father  defigned  kim  for  the  miniihy,  and  diredted  him  to  * 

apply  himfelf  to  divinity  :  but  his  inclinations  led  him  ano- 
ther way.  He  turned'  his  thoughts  to  the  public  law,  which 
in  Germany  confifts  of  the  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  the 
empire  oyer  the  ^ates  and  princes  of  which  it .  is  Qompofe^, 
and  of  thpfe  of  the  princes  and  ftates  with  refpe<9L  to  each 

D  3  other. 
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other.  He  confidered  ihis  ftudy,  as  a  proper  method  of 
ratfing  kimfeif  in  time  ^to  foihe  pofts  in  the  courts  of  Ger- 
many :  for  it  is  well  known,  that  the  feveral  princes,  wb0 
comp^  the  Germanic  Body,  have  no  other  mintfters  of 
flare  than  men  of  learning,  whom  they  flile  counfeUors ; 
and  whoTe  principal  ftudy  is  the  public  iaw^  of  Germany.  As 
thefe  pofts  are  not  venal^  and  no  other  recommendation  is 
neceflary  to  obtain  them  but  real  and  diftingitifhed  merits 
PuflFendorf  refolvcd  to  qualify  himfelf  for  the  honors,  4o 
which  be  afpir^d.  After  he  had  redded  fome  time  at  Leip- 
fie,  be  left  that  cityr  and  went  to  Jena,  where  he  joined  mia^ 
thematics  and  the  Cartefian  philofophy  to  the  (ludy  of  the 
law.  He  returned  to  Leipfic  in  1658,  with  a  view  of  feelt-- 
ing  ah  employment  fit  for  him.  One  of  his  brothers, 
named  Ifaiah,  who  had  been  fome  time  in  the  fervice  of  the 
king  of  Sweden,  and  'was  afterwards  his  chancellor  in  the 
duchies  of  Breaien  and  Werden,  wrote  to  htm  then,  and 
advifed  him  not  to  fix  in  his  own  country,  but  after  his  ex- 
ample to  feek  his  fortune  elfewbere.  PuflFendorf  refolvcd  t6 
take  this  advice,  and  accepted  the  place  of  governor  to  the 
ion  of  Mr.  Coyet,  a  Swediih  nobleman,  who  was  then  am- 
halTador  for  the  king  of  Sweden  at  the  court  of  Denmark. 
For  this  purpofe  he  went  to  Copenhagen,  but  did  not  con- 
tinue long  at  eafe  there:  for  the*  war  being  renewed  fome 
time  after  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  be  was  feized 
with  the  whole  family  of  the  ambaflador,  who  a  few  days, 
before  had  taken  a  tour  into  Sweden. 

During  his  confinement  which  lafted  eight  months,  as  he 
had  no  books,  and  was  allowed  to  fee  no  perfon,  he  amufed 
himfelf  by  meditating  upon  what  he  had  read  in  Grotius*8 
treatife  dc  jure  belli  &  pacis,  and  in  the  political  writings  of 
Hobbes.  He  drew  up  a  flsort  fyftem  of  what  he  thought  beft 
in  them  :  he  turned  and  developed  the  fubjeft  in  his  own 
way:  he  treated  of  points,  which  had  not  been  touched  by 
diofc  authors  ;  and  he  added  many  new  things  to  the  whde. 
He  intended  no  more,  than  to  divert  himfelf  in  his  folitude  : 
but  tw6  years  after,  (hewing  it  to  a  friend  In  Holland,  where 
be  then  was,  he  was  advifed  to  review  an4  publiih  it. 
•This  he  did  at  the  Hague  in  1660,  under  the  title  of^ 
Elememoruin  Juris  Prudentiae  Univerfalis  libri  6uo :  and  it 

gave 
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gave  rife  to  his  famous  work  it  jure  naturae  &  gentkun^  of 
which  we  ffaa!!  fpeak  below.  The  eledor  palatine,  Cbarkt 
Lewis,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  it,  not  only  wrote  htm 
immediately  a  letter  of  thanks,  but  invited  him  to  the  uiu<» 
verfity  of  Heidelberg,  which  he  was  defirous  of  reftoring  to 
its  former  luftre,  and  founded  there  in  his  favor  a  profeflor^ 
ftip  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  :  which  was  the  firft 
of  that  kind  in  Germanvj  though  many  have  fince  been  ef# 
tsblifhed  in  imitation  of  it.  The  elector  engaged  him  alfo 
to  allot  fome  portion  of  his  time,  ^  in  inftru£Ung  the  elec- 
toral prince,  his  fon.  Puflendorf  remained  at  Heidelberg 
tin  1670,  when  Charles  XI,  king  of  Sweden,  having  found* 
ed  an  univerfitv  at  Lunden,  fcnt  for  him  to  be  profeflcMr 
there :  and  thither,  to  the  great  concern  of  the  eleftor  pa«  ^ 

larine,  he  went  the  fame  year,  and  was  inftalled  profeilbr  of 
^  law  of  nature  and  nations.  His  reputation  greatly  in<- 
treafed  after  that  time,  both  by  the  fame  and  fuccefs  of  his 
io^hires,  and  by  the  many  valuable  works  that  he  publifhed. 
Some  yeiars  after,  the  king  of  Sweden  fent  for  him  to  Stock** 
Itolm,  and  made  htm  his  htftoriographer,  and  one  of  his 
coanfellors.  In  1 688,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  obtained 
the  confent  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  for  PufFendorf  to  come 
to  Berlin,  in  order  to  write  the  hiftory  of  the  eledor  Wil- 
liam the  Great ;  and  granted  him  the  fame  titles  of  hiftorio* 
papher  and  privy  counfcllor,  which  he  had  in  Sweden,  with 
a  confiderahle  penfion.  Neverthelefs,  the  kii»g  of  Sweden 
continued  to  give  him  marks  of  his  favor,' and  made  him  3 
baron  in  1694.  But  he  did  not  enjoy  the  title  long;  for  he 
<fied,  the  26th  of  Oftober  the  fame  year,  of  a  mortification 
in  one  of  his  toes,  occafioned  by  cutting  the  nail. 

Very  numerous  are  the  works '  of  this  learned  and  excel- 
lent man  :  we  have  already  mentioned  his  firft  work ;  and 
his  fecond  was,  2.  De  Statu  Gcrmannici  Imperii  liber  unus  t 
which  he  publiihed  In  1667,  under  the  name  of  Scverini  dc 
Mozambano,  with  a  dedication  to  his  brother  Ifaac  Puffen- 
doff,  whom  he  ftiles  Laelio  Signor  de  Trezolani.  PufFen- 
Jorf  fent  it  the  yiear  before  to  his  brother,  then  ambaflador 
Irora  the  coun  of  Sweden  to  that  of  France,  in  order  to  have 
Yt  printed  in  that  kingdom.    His  brother  offered  it  to  a  book- 
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feller;  who  gave  it  Mezeray  to  perufe.     Mezeray.  thought  it 
worth  prtnting,  yet  refufed  his  approbationt  t>n  account  of 
fome  pafiages  oppofite  to  the  interefts  of  France,  and  of 
others^  in  which  the  prieftis  and  monks  were  feverely  treat-* 
ed.     Upon  this  Ifaac   Puffendorf  fent  it   to   Geneva,  and  \'\ 
there  it  was  printed  in  12010.   It  met  with  great  oppoficion  i    1 
was  condemned,  prohibited,  and  feized  in   many  parts  of   \ 
Germany ;  and  wrote  againft  immediately  by  feveral  learneij    ^ 
civilians.     It  underwent  many  editions,  and  wa,s  tranfiated 
into  many  languages  j  and,   among  the  reft,   into  Engl  lib 
by  Mr.  Bohun   1696^.  in  izmo.     3.  De  Jure  Natune  & 
Gentium  1672,  4to.     This  is  PufFendorf  s  greateft  work  $ 
and  it  has  met  with  a  very  general  approbation.    It  is  indeed 
a  .body  of  the  law  of  nature/  well  digefted ;  and,  as  feme 
think,  prefe^-able  to  Grotius's  book  de  jure  belli  &  pacis^ 
ilnce  the  fame  fubje£}s  are  treated  in  a  more  extenfive  man* 
ner,  and  with  greater  order.     It  was  tranflated  into  French 
by  Mr.  Barbeyrac,  who  wrote /large  notes  and  an  introduc- 
tory difcourfe,  in  1706;  and  into  Engliih,  with  Barbeyrac*8 
notes,  by  Dr.  Bafd  Kennet  and  others  in  1708,    ^The  fourth 
and  lifth  edition  of  the  Engliih  tranflation  have  Mr.  Barbey* 
rac's  introdufiory  difcourfe,  which  the  former  have  not.    la 
the  mean  time,  PufFendorf  was  obliged  to  defend  this  work 
againft  feveral  cenfures  :  the  moft  furious  of  whom  was  Ni- 
cholas Beckman,  his  collegue  in  the  univerfity.of  Lunden« 
This  writer,  in  order  to  give  the  greater  weight  to  his  ob'- 
je£^ions,  endeavored  to  draw  the  divines  into  his  party,  by 
bringing  I'eKgion  into  the  difpute,  and  accufing  our  author  of 
heterodoxy.     His    defign  in  this    was,    to   exafperate  the 
clergy  of  Sweden  againft  PufFendorf;  but  the  fenators  of 
that  kingdom  prevented  this,  by  enjoining  his  enemies  li- 
lence,  and  fuppreffing  Beckman's  bode  by  the  king's  autho- 
xity.     It   was  reprinted  at  Gieffen,    and  being  brought    to 
Sweden,  was  burned  in  1675  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner^ and  Beckman,  the  author,  banifhedfrom  the  king^^ft 
dominions  for  having  difobeyed  orders  in  republilhing   it. 
Beckman  now  gave  his  fury  full  fcope,  and  not  only  wrote 
.virulently  and  malicioufly   againft  PufFendorf,  but  Hkewifc 
challenged  tim  to  fight  a  duel :   he  wrote  to  him  from  Co- 

'  '  penhagen 
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phagen  in  that  ftile,  and  threatered  to  purfue  him  whcre- 
cver  he  (hould  go,  in  cafe  he  did  not  meet  htm  at  the  place 
appointed.  PufFendorf  took  nO  notice  of  the  letter,  but  fent 
it  to  the  confiftory  of  the  univerfity  :  yet  thought  it  necef- 
hry  to  reply  to  the  fatirical  pieces  of  that  writer,  which  he 
did  in  feveral  publications. 

Other  works  of  PufFendorf  are,  4.  De  officio  hominis  & 
civis  juxta  legem  naturalem,  1673,  8vo.  This,  is  a  very 
dear  and  methodical  abridgment  of  his  great  work  de  jur^ 
oaturse  &  gentium.  5.  *'  Introdti<9:ion  to  the  Hiftory  of  £u« 
**rope,  1682.  With  a  Continuation,  1686  j  and  an  Addi- 
^'tion,  1699."  In  High  Dutch:  afterwards  tranflated  into 
I'atin,  French,  and  Englifh.  5.  Commentariorum  de  re-^ 
^  Suecicis  libri  xxvi.  ab  expeditione  Guftavi  Adolphi  Regis 
in  Germaniam  ad  abdicationem  .uique  Chriftin«,  1686,  fo* 
'io.  Puffendorf,  having  read  tlje  public  papers  in  the  ar- 
chives of  Sweden,  with'  a  defigh  of  writing  the  hiftory  of 
Charles  Guftavqs.  according  to  orders  received  from  Charles 
IX,  thought  proper  to  begin  with  that  of  Guftavus  Adol- 
pktB,  and  to  continue  it  down  to  the  abdication  of  queen 
Chriflina:  and  this  he  has  executed  in  the  prefent  work, 
which  is  very  curious  and  exa<£):.  6.  De  habitu  Religionis 
Chriftianae  ad  vitam  civilcm,  1687,  410.  In  this  work  aa 
attempt  is  made  to  fettle  the  juft  bounds  between  the  ecclefi- 
rfical  and  civil  powers.  7.  Jus  Feciale  Divinum,'  five  de 
confenfu  &  diflenfu  Proteftantium  &  Exercitatio  Pofthuma,- 
J695,  8vo,  Our  author  here  propofes  a  fcheme  for  the  re- 
union of  religions  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  zeal,  with 
which  he  recommended  the  printing  of  it  before  his  death, 
that  this  was  his  favorite  work.  8.  De  Rebus  geftis  Fre- 
derici  Wi'elmi  Magni,  Eledoris  Brandenburgici  Commen- 
tarii,  1695,  in  two  volumes  folio.  ExtraAed  from  the  ar-  , 
diivcs  of  the  Houfe  of  Brandenburg.  9.  De  rebus  a  Ca- 
toloGuftavo  Suecise  Regis  geftis  Commentarii,  1696,  in 
two  volumes  folio. 

We  omit  many  works  of  a  fmaller  kind,  which,  be- 
ing chiefly  polemical,  and  nothing  more  than  defences  a- 
pinft  envy  and  perfonal  abufe,   deferve  little  regard. 

P  U  G  H  E  X. 
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P  U  G  H  E  'i'  (  Petbr  Paul  )  ohe  of  the  greatcft  pam-^ 

tfers  that  France  ever  produced,  though  notmentioned  by  any 

of  their  own  writers.     He  was  born  at  Marfeilles  in  the  year 

1623  ;  we  have  no  account  of  his  education  in  this  art,  hut  in 

his  manner  he  refcmbled  Michael  Angelo,  without  imbibing 

his  faults,  being  both  more  delicate  and  more  natural  than 

that  gfcat  raafter :  Tike  whom  too,  Pughct  united  the  talents  of 

painting,  fculpture,  and  architeaure  ;  not  contented  with  aniJ 

mating  the  .marble,  and  rendering  it  in  appearance  flexible  as 

flefh  itfelf.     When  be  was  called  upon  to  exert  his  fkilJ,  he 

raifed  and  adorned  palaces,  in  a  mariner  that  proved  him  a 

judicious  architea ;  and  when  he  committed  the  charming 

Aecountof    pcodu£tions  of  his  imagination  to  canvas,  he  painted  fuch 

^Bmt^,&c.  Pi<3ufe8  as  the  delighted  beholder  was  never  tired  with  view* 

Lond.  1754,  iiig,    He  died  in  the  place  of  his  binh,  in  the  year  1 695. 

There  are  two  prints  Itngraved  from  his  paintings  in  tbeca-^ 
binet  of  Aix,  whence  this  account  was  taken.  ' 

PURCHAS  (Samuel),  a  learned  Englifh  divine^ 
.    and  compiler  of  a  valuable  coUcaibn  of  voyages,  was  bom  at 

ti,  vol.  i.ll  Thaxftead  in  Eflex,  in  1577,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 

Biographia  j^  jfto^^  he  was  inftitutcd  to  the  vicarage  of  Eaftwood  in 
Effex ;  but  leaving  the  cure  of  it  to  his  brother,  went  and 
lived  in  London,  the  better  to  carry  on  the  great  work  he 
had  undertaken.  He-publiihed  the  firft  volume  in  1613,  and 
the  four  laft  in  1625,  under  this  title :  *«  Purchas  his  Pilgrim. 
*'  mage,  or  Relations.  <rf  the  World,  and  the  Religions  obfer*- 
^^  ved  in  all  ages  and  places  difcovered  from  the  Creation  unto 
♦'  this  prcfent."  In  1615,  he  was  incorporated  at  Oxford,  aji 
he  ftood  at  Cambridge,  bachelor  of  Divinity  ;  and  in  Novem- 
ber before^  as  is  very  probable^  bad  been  cbllated  to  the  rec^ 
tory  of  St.  Martin's  Ludgate  in  London.  He  was  alfo  chap^ 
lain  to  Abbot,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury.  By^  the  publi(hing 
of  his  books,  he  brought  himfelf  into  debt :  however,  he  did 
not  die  in  prifon,  as  fome  have  aflferted,  but  in  his  own  houfe, 
and  about  the  year  1628.  His  pilgrimages^  and  the  learned 
Hackluyt's  voyages,  led  the  way  to  all  other  cdlcdiions  of 
that  kind  5  and  have  been  juftly  valued  and  eftcfemcd.  Boif- 
fard,  a  learned  foreigner,  has  given  st  prodigious  chara£ler  of 

Mr. 
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.  Pttfckas  :  he  ftilcs  him  *«  a  man,  ,cxqtti(itcly  ftillei!  ill  ^^JJ^]^***^ 
"  languages,  and  all  ares  divine  and  human  ;   a  veiy  great  Boiflkrdu 
"  phOofopher,  hiftorian,  and  divine  ;  a  faithJFuI  prefbyter  of 
"  the  church  of  England  ;  very  famous  for  many  excellent 
^  writings,   and  efpectaliy  for  his  vaft  volumes  of  the  Eafl 
"  2Qd  Weft  Indies,  written  in  his  native  tongue." 


PUTEANUS  (  Erycius  )  a  very  learned  man,  was 
bom  at  Vcnlo  in  Gelderland  the  4^1  of  November  15749  "i^ 
^tffa  bis  flodies  at  Dbrt;  from  whence  he  removed  to 
Cokgne,  where  he  ftudied  rhetoric,  and  went  through  s 
CQodeof  philofepby  in  the  college  of  the  jefuits.  He  went  p^Vbanvi 
)te:vards  to  ftudy  the  taw  at  Louvain,  and  took  the  degree 
rfbachelor  there  in  1597.  He  improved  very  much  by  Lrp- 
fcfi'sleaures,  who  conceived  a  great  efteem  and  fnendfliip  fo# 
liUD-  The  fame  year  he  went  into  Italy,  and  continued  fome 
tiskeinthehouieof  John  Fernand  deVelafcos,  governor  of 
tbeMilaneze  ;  from  whence  he  removed  to  Padua,  but  retur* 
ftd  to  Milan  in  1601,  beinj^  then  cHofen  profeflbr  of  clo- 
foence  there.  He  gained  a  great  reputation,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  honour  of  beir^  litftoriographer  to  his  catholic 
OBJcfty :  and,  in  1 603,  the  city  of  Rome  admitted  him  and  his 
F^fteri^  among  her  patricians.  In  1604,  he  commenced 
4iS9rof  law  at  Milan  :  he  took  alfo  a  wife  the  fame  year, 
If  ^om  he  had  many  children.  He  commends  her  and  his 
tbiUren  very  much  in  his  letters  :  in  one,  wrote  in  1626,  he 
Ids  his  friend^  that  nothing  is  more  agreeable  than  a  good 
•fe;  "  I  (peak  it  by  experience,  fays  he,  mine  appears  al- 
"  ways  young  and  beautiful  to  me,  becaufe  though  (be  has  of- 

*  6Bfi  had  children,  yet  (he  ftill  preferves  the  flower  of  her 

*  youth,  and  the  charms  of  her  perfon."  This,  however, 
'ttMr.  Baylc,  did  not  come  up  to  the  wiih  of  a  Roman 
fMt*  Puteanus's  wife  appeared  ftill  young  and  beautiful  to 
Whuiband,  becaufe  (he  was  ftill  really  fo  :  but  the  great 
fiiat  for  a  woman  is,  to  appear  young  and  handfome,  eveil 
then  file  is  no  longer  fo.  In  1606,  he  removed  from  Milan 
nLouvain,  being  appointed  to  fucceed  to  the  profeiTor's  chair, 
Vbdi  Juftus  Lipfius  had  filled  with  fo  much  glory.  He  was 
^much  confidered  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  enjoyed  the 
^  of  hiftoriographer  to  t^  king  of  Spaii^  and  ^unfiellor 

to 
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,  to  fhti  archduke  Albert :  he  was  even  appointed  governor  o 
the  ca(Ue  of  Louvain,  in  which  place  he  died  the  17th  a 
September  x646. 

He  was  the  author  of  an  imoienfe  number  of  works,  mof 
of  which  however  are  fmall ;  and  no  man  feemed  ev^r  nior< 
perfuaded  than  he  of  the  maxim  of  a  Greek  poet,  that  *^  i 
'*  great  book  is  aljvays  a  great  evil."  He  afFecled  to  inter- 
fperfe  his  Writings  with  firokes  of  wit,  and  fametimes  fuc 
ceeded  pretty  well,  but  was  often  guilty  of  puns  and  quibbles 
He  publiflicd  a  book  in  1 633^  while  there  was  a  truce  nego< 
tiating  between  his  catholic  m^jefty  and  the  United  Provinces, 
intitled,  Statera  Belli  &  Pacis,  *^  The  Bailanc^  of  Peace  am 
War :"  in  which,  fays  Mr.  Bayle,  he  (hewed  himfelf  bettei 
acquainted  with  the  true  intereft  of  his  catholic  majefty,*  th^ 
they,  who  applied  themfelve»  folely  to  ftate-aSairs.  It  mad( 
a  great  noife,  and  had  like  to  have  ruined  him  :  for  he  fpokc 
with  too  much  freedom  of  things,  which  policy  (hould  have 
kept  fecret.  Gerard  Vo£ius,  his  good  friend,  in  the  condu- 
fion  of  a  letter,  wherein  he  cTcprefies  his  fears  for  Puteanus, 
fays,  "Would  to  God  he  were  obliged  to  hear  only,  what 
*'  Phalaris  is  reported  to  have  faid  to  Sterichorus,  on  an  occai 
^  in  a  fetter     "  ^^^^  pretty  much  like  this  :  Mind  only  the  mufny  ymr  la- 

dated  July     •*  hori  v^ill  l^e glorioui^enwgh^* 

'  3^*  The  commendations  befiowed  on  him  by  the  learned,  and 

the  honors  done  him  by  fom.e  Princes,  may  be  feen  in  Blount'^ 

Cenfura  Authorum  Celebriorum,  and  Bullart's  Academie  dq 

Sciences :  in  the  latter  of  which  may  be  read  the  following 

,-       .pafliage.     **  It    was   the  prodigious  learning,  of  Puteanu^ 

p.  220.  *       ."  which,,  having  won  the  heart  of  Urban  VIII.  determined 
^^  that  great  pope  to  fend  him  his  pi(^ure  in  a  golden  medal^ 
'  "  very  heavy*  with  fonie  copies  of  his  works.     It  was  thai 

:*'  fame  learning,  which  engaged  cardinal  Frederic  Borromec 
.'*  to.  receive  him  into  his  palace  when  he  returned  to  Milan. 
«« —  It  was  alfo  his  learning,  which  made  him  tenderly  be- 
«<  loved  by  the  count  de  Fuentes,  governor  of  Milan  ;  and  af 
•'^  wards  by  t  .e  archduke  Albert,  who,,  having  promoted  him 
^(  to  Julius  Lipfius's  chair,  admitted  him  alfo  mod  honora< 
'<  bly  into  the  number  of  his  counfellors.  Laftly,  it  was  hii 
**  learning,  which  made  him  fo  much  efteemed  in  the  chid 
*'  courts  of  Europe,  and  occafioned  almoft  all  the  princes^ 

*^  th< 
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<*  the  learned  men,   the  ambafladors  offings,  and  the  gene«' 
**  rals  of  armies,  to  give  him  proofs  of  their  regard  in  the 
"letters  they  wrote  hioi ;  of  which  above  fixteen  thoufand 
^were  found  in  his   library,  all  placed  in  a  regular  order. 
:**He  had  the  glory  to  fave  the  king  of  Poland's  life,  by  ex* 

plaining  an  enigmatical   writing  drawn  up  in  unknown 
"cbaraders,     which  no   man  could    read  or    underftand,^ 
]l^  and  which  contained  the  fcheme  of  a  confpiracy  againft 
l«  that  prince." 

His  works  are  divided  into  five  volumes  folio,  the  fecond 

which  contains  his  letters :  befides  which  another  coHec-' 
ion  of  letters  was  publifhed  at  Louvain  in  1662,  by  the  care 

his  fon- in-law  Xiftus  Anthony  Milfer,  governor  of  the 
(file  of  Louvain.  Put^anus  was  charged  with  writing  a  ia- 
i^r  againft  our  king  James  I,  intitled.  If.  Cafauboni  Corona 
^egia,  &c.  but  falfely  :  it  is  now  thoroughly  believed,  that 
cioppius  was  the  author  of  that  moft  bitter  and  outrageous 
Mcce* 
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P  YR  R  H  O,  an  eminent  philofopher  of  antiquity,  was 
k«ffn  at  Elis,  and  flouriflied  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  about 
iciicth  olympiad.     He  was  at  firft  a  painter;  but  hap-   Dio^. 

ning  on  fofne  writings  of  Democritus,  applied  himfelf  af-    ^*'*V^^i 
erwards  to  philofophy.     Anaxarchus,  the  Abdcritc,  was  his 
lafter;  whom  he  attended  fo  far  in  his  travels,  that  he  even 

ivcrfed  with   the  Gymnofophifts  in  India,  and  with  the 

fagi.     He  eftablifhed  a  feft,  whofe  fundamental  principle 
ras,  that  there  is  nothing  true  or  falfe,  right  or  wrong,  ho-  • 

"  or  diihoneft,  juft  or  unjuft ;  that  there  is  no  flandard  in 
loy  thing,   but  that  all  things  depend  upon  law  and  cuftom, 

id  that  uncertainty  and  doubt  belong  to  every  thing.  From 
lis  continual  fceking  after  truth,  and  never  finding  it,  the  k6\ 
Dbtained  the  name  of  Sceptic ;  as  it  was  fometimes  called 
*yrrhonian,   from  its  founder. 

The  manner  of  life,  which  the  philofopher  obferved,  was 
rcry  ridiculous,  as  the  ancients  have  defcribed  it.   He  (hun- 

:d  nothing,  nor  took  any  care,  but  went  ftraight  forward 
ipon  every  thing.     Chariots,  precipices,  dogs,  and  the  like,   Stanley's 

red  not    him  to  turn  the  leaft  out  of  the  way;  but  he '^^\"°^^*^^ 
jwai  always  faved  by  his  friends  that  followed  hi:n.     He  ufcd  pheu.^ 

to 
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to  walk  dwC  alone,  and  feldom  fliewed  himfelfto  th^fe  of 
Wsown  fanaily^  He  ^ffe^cd  a  ftate  of  the  utrnpft  indiffe- 
,  vcttcCf  infocmich  that  hi?  held  it  wong  to  be  moved  with  any 
thuig.  Anaxarchus  happening  to  fall  into  a  dJtch,  Pyrrho 
went  on  wkhput  offering  to  help  him,  or  (hewing  the  leaft 
emotion  :  which,  when  fome  blamed,  Anaxarchiis  is  /aid  ta 
have  commended  as  worthy  of  a  philofopher.  Another  time. 
Being  at  fea  in  a  ftorm,  and  all  around  him  bei*jg  dcjeaei 
and  confoundeH,  he  very  quietly  and  cbmpofcdly  (hewed > 
them  a  pig  feeding  in  the  (hip,  and  faid»  that  "  a  wife  man 
"  ought  to  be  fetiled  in  the  fame  inflifturbance.*' 

Thia  fort  of  wifdom,  whatever  might  be  pronounced  up* 
oa  it  an  an  age  of  common  fcnfe,  exalted  Pyrribo  to  fo  mUcfa 
honcMT  with  his  fellow-citi^eiis,  that  they  Oi^dt  him  chief 
prieit,  and  on  his  account  paflcd  a  decree  of  immunity  for 
all  philoibphers.     He  died  at  ninety  years  of  age,  leaying  no«* 
thing  behind  him  in  writing  :   but  a  fammary  of  his  princi- 
ples is  tranfmitted  to  us  by  Sextus  Empericus,  an  acutq  and 
learned  author  of  his  fe£l,  whofe  Pyrrhoneae  hypothefes,   or 
ten  books  of  the  fceptic  philoibphy,  are  translated  by  our 
learned  Stanley,  and  inierted  in  his  valuable  and  uleful  work, 
*'  Of  the  Lives  and  Opinions  of  the  Philofophers."     Epicu- 
rus is  faid  to  have  admired  the  converiation  of  Pyrrho,  and 
to  have  been  continually  queftioning  him.^ 

PYTHAGORAS,  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  an- 
tiquity,  came   into  .the  world  towards  the  47th  olympiad 
four  defcents  from  Num'a,  as  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffeos  has 
proved  ;  that  is,  about  590  years  before  Chrift.     His  father 
Mnemorchus  of  Samos,  who  was  a  grayer  by  trade,  and 
dealt  in  rings  and  other  trinkets,  went  with  bis  wife  to  Dcl- 
phos,  a  few  days   after   his   marriage,  there  to  (ell   fome 
goods  during  the  feaft ;  and,  while  he  flayed  there,  recehred 
an  oraculous  anfwer  from  Apollo,  who  told  him,  that  if  he 
embarked  for  Syria,  the  voyage  would  be  very  fortunate  to 
him,  and  that  his  wife  woujd  there  bring  forth  a  hn^   who 
Ihould  be  renowned  for  beauty  and  wifdom,  and  whofe  Kfe 
would  be  a  bleffing  to  pofterity.     Mnemarchus  obeyed  the 
God,  and  Pythagoras  was  born  at  Sidon  ;  and  being  biwight 
to  Samos,  was  educated  there  anfwerably  to  the  great  hopes 

that 
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tfaat  were  conceive  of  him.  He  was  called  <<  the  jfoudi 
^  with  the  fine  head  of  hair  \**  and,  from  the  great  qualitiet, 
which  appfsared  in  him  early,  ioon  regarded  as  «  gciod  ge-* 
oitts  fent  into  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 

Samos  in  the  mean  time  aSbrded  no  philofophen,  capa- 
ble of  fatisfying  bis  ardent  thirft  after  knowledge ;  and  ' 
dierefore,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  refblved  to  travel,  in 
queft  of  them  elfewhere.  ^  The  fame  of  Pherecydes  drew 
him  firft  to  the  iiland  of  Syros ;  whence  he  went  to  Mile* 
tus,  where  he  converfed  with  Thales.  Then  he  went  to 
Phcenicia,  and  ftayed  fome  time  at  SIdon,  the  pbce  of  his 
biith :  and  from  Sidon  into  Egypt,  where  Thal^  and  So* 
Ion  had  been  before  him.  Amafis,  king  of  Egypt,  receilred 
him  very  kindly ;  an<i|,  after  having  kept  him  fome  time  at 
his  court*  gave  him  letters  for  the  priefis  of  Heliopolis. 
The  Egyptians  were  very  jealous  of  their  fdences,  which 
they  very  rarely  imparted  to  ftrangers :  nor  even  to  their 
own  countrymen,  till  they  had  made  them  pafs  through  the 
fcvereft  probatioBs.  The  priefts  of  Hdiopolis  fent  him  to 
thofe  of  Memphis ;  and  they  direded  him  to  the  ancient^ 
of  Diofpolis,  who  not  daring  to  difobey  the  king,  yet  un- 
willing to  break  in  upon  their  own  laws  and  cuftoms,  re* 
cetved  Pythagoras  into  their  noviciate :  hoping,  he  would 
loon  be  deterred  from  farther  purfuits  by  the  rigorous  rules 
and  ceremonies,  which  were  a  neceflary  introdu6Hon  to  their 
myftertes.  But  they  were  deceived  :  Pythagoras  went  thro' 
all  with  wonderful  patience ;  fo  far  as  even  to  admit  the  cir- 
cumctflon,  if  fome  authors  are  to  be  credited. 
,  After  having  remained  twenty-five  years  in  Egypt,*  he 
went  to  Babylon  ;  afterwards  to  Crete  \  and  thence  to  Spar^ 
ta,  to  inftnj&  himfelf  in  die  laws  of  Minos  and  Lycurgus. 
Thea  he  returned  to  Saraos  ;  which,  finding  under  the  ty- 
fanny  of  Polycrates,  he  quitted  again  about  the  62d  olym* 
piad,  and  vifited  the  countries  of.  Greece.  Going  through 
Pdoponnefiis,  he  flopped  at  Pfalius,  where  Leo  then  reign- 
ed ;  and,  in  his  converfation  with  this  prince,  fpoke  with  fo 
much  eloquence  and  wifdom,  that  Leo  was  at  once  raviihed 
and  farprifed.  He  alked  him  at  length,  ^<  wha:  profefiion 
**  he  followed  ;•'  Pythagoras  anfwered,  <*  None,  but,  that 
'*  he  was  a  philofopher."  For,  dilplealed  with  the  lofty  ti- 
tle 
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tie  of  fagfes' and  wife  men,  which  his  profefBon  had  hither* 
to  aflumed,  he  changed  it  into  one  more  modeft  and  hum- 
ble ;  calUng  himfclf  a  philofophcr,  that  is,  a  lover  of  wif*- 
dom.  Leo  afked  him,  **  whit  it  was  to  he  a  philofopher, 
*'  and  the  difFerence  there  was  between  a  philofopher  and 
**  other  nien  ?"  Pytdagoras  anfwered,  that  "  this  life  might 
**  well  be  compared  to  the  Olympic  games  :  for,  as  in  that 
**  vaft  affembly,  fome  come  in  fearch  of  glory,  others  in 
^'  fearch  of  gain,  and  a  third  fort,  more  noble  than  the  two 
*'  former,  neither  for  fame  nor  profit,  but  only  to  enjoy  the 
/  **  wonderful  fpe£lacle,  and  to  fee  and  know  what  pafles  in 

^*  it;  fo  we  In  like  manner  come  into  the  world,  as  into  a 
♦*  place  of  public  meeting,  where  fome  toil  after  glory,  others 
after  gain,  and  a  few,  contemning  riches  and  vanity,  ap- 
ply themfclves  to  the  ftudy  of  nature.  Thfefe  laft,  fays  hc^ 
**  are  they,  whom  I  call  philofophers :"  and  he  thought  them 
by  far  the  nobleft  of.  the  human  kind,  arid  the  only  part 
which  fpent  their  lives  fuitably  to  their  nature  ;  for  he  was 
wont  to  fay,  that  '^  man  was  created  to  know  and  to  con- 
« template."  ,  ' 

From  Peloponnefus  he  pafled  into  Italy,  and  fettled  at 
Crojon ;  where  the  inhabitants,  havmg  fufFered  great  lofs  in 
,a  battle  with  the  Locrians,  degenerated  from  tnduftry  and 
courage  into  foftncfs  and  effeminacy.  Pythagoras  thought  it 
a  tafk  worthy  of  himfelf,  to  reform  this  city,  and  accord - 
i^igly  began  to  preach  to  the  inhabitants  all  manner  of  vir«* 
tues ;  and)  though  he  naturally  met  at  firff  with  great  op- 
pofition,  yet  at  length  he  made  fuch  an  impreffion  on  bis 
hearers,  that  the  magiftrates  thcmfelves,  aftonifihed  at  the 
fojidity.and  ftrength  of  reafon  with Vhich  he  fpakc,  prayed 
him  to  interpofe  in  the  affairs  of  the  government,  and  to 
give  fuch  advices,  ^s  he  fhould  judge  conducive  to  the  good 
of  the  ftate.  When  Pythagoras  had  thus  reformed  the  man- 
ners of  the  citizens  by  preaching,  and  eftabliflied  the  city  by 
wife  and  prudent  counftrls,  he  bcthopght  himfelf^f  laying 
fome  foundation  of  the  wifdom  he  profcffed,  and,  in  order 
to  eftabllfh  his  fed,  opened  a  fchool.  It  is  nqjt  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  a  croud  of  difciples  offered  themfelves.to  a  man^ 
of  whofe  wirdom  fuch  prodigious  cffeds  had  hpen  now  feen 
and  heard.  They  came  to  him  from  Greece,  and  from  Ijaly  ; 

*  -       bu; 
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kfor  fear  of  pouring  the  treafurcs  of  wifdom  into  unfouiul 
and  corrupt  vcffels,  he  received  not  Indifferently  all  that  prc- 
fented  themfelves,  but  took  time  to  try  them :  for  he  ufcd  to 
fiy,  "  every  fort  of  wood  is  not  fit  to  make  a  Mercury,"  ex 
jBovis  ligno  non  fit  Mercurius  }  that  is,  all  minds  arc  not 
aTike  capable  of  knowledge. 

He  gave  his  difciples  the  rules  of  the  Egyptian  priefts,  and 
made  them  pafs  through  the  aulterities,  which  he  himfelf  had 
endured.  He  at  firft  enjoined  them  a  five  years  filence,  du- 
ring which  they  were  only  ttf  hear  j  after  which,  leave  was 
fiven  them  to  ftart  queftions,  and  to  propofe  doubts.  They 
were  not  however  to  prate  without  bounds  and  meafure : 
for  he  often  faid  to  themj  **  either  hold  your  peace,  or  utter 
"  things  more  worth  than  filence ;  and  fay  not  a  little  in  ma- 
"ny  words,  but  much  in  few."  Having  gone  through  the 
probation,  they  were  obliged,  before  they  were  admitted,  to 
bring  all  their  fortune  into  the  common  flock,  which  was  ma* 
oaged  by  perfons  chofen  on  purpofe,  and  called  oeconomifts : 
and  if  any  retired  from  the  fociety,  he  often  carried  away  with 
iimmore  than  hebrought  in.  He  was  however  immediately  re  ^ 
pM  by  the  reft  as  a  dead  perfon,  his  obfequies  made,  and 
^tornb  raifed  for  him :  which  fort  of  ceremony  was  inftituted, 
to  deter  others  from  leaving  the  fchool,  by  (hewing,  that  if 
^fluin,  after  having  entered  into  the  ways  of  wifdom,  turns 
idc  and  forfakes  them,  'tis  in  vain  for  him  to  believe  him** 
fcif  living,  he  is  dead.  **  He  is  dead,  as  St.  Paul  fays,  tho'  j  ^ im,  ^ 
"iefeemto  be  alive." 

The  Egyptians,  we  have  faid,  were  very  referved  in  dif- 
fering the  fecrets  of  their  philofophy  and  theology  :  and  this 
rcfervednefs  they  believed  to  be  recommended  to  them  by  the 
example  of  their  gods,  who  would  never  befeenby  mortals,  but 
W  the  obfcurity  of  (hadows.  For  this  reafon  there  was  at 
^s,  a  town  of  Egypt,  a  ftatue  of  Pallas,  who  Was  the  fame 
8*  Ills,  with  this  infcription,  **  I  am  whatever  is,  has  been, 
"or  (hall  be;  andnqmoVtal  has  ever  yet  taken  off  the  veil 

that  covers  me."  The  neceffity  thenefore  of  not  divul- 
png  their  myftcries,  put  them  upon  inventing  three  forts  of 
%les,  or  ways  of  expreifing  their  thoughts  :  the  fimple,  the 
fooglyphical,  and  the  fymbolical.  In  the  fimple,  they 
ipoke  plainly  and  intelligibly,  as  in  common  converfation : 

Vol.  X.  E  ^  ia 
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in  the  hieroglyphical,  they  concealed  their  thoughts  under  cer^ 
tain  images  and  characters :  and  in  the  fymbolical,  they  ex-. 
plained  them  by  fhort  expreflions,  which,  under  a  fenfe  plaia 
and  fiipple,  included  another  wholly  figurative.  Pythagoras  ; 
borrowed  tbefe  thrfce  diiFerent  ways  from  the  Egyptians,  in 
all  the  inftrudiions  he  gave ;  but  principally  imitated  the ; 
fymbolical  ftyle,  which,  having  neither  the  obfcurity  of  the 
hieroglyphics,  nor  the  clearnefs  of  ordinary  difcourfe,  he 
thought  very  proper  to  inculcate  the  greatcft  and  moft  iippor- 
tant  truths  :  for  a  fymbol,  by  its  double  fenfe,  the  proper 
and  tbe  figurative,  teaches  two  things  at  once  ;  and  nothing 
pleafes  the  mind  more,  than  the  double  image  it  reprefents 

to  our  view.  .    » 

In    this   maAncr  Pythagoras   delivered    fnany  excellent 
things  concerning  God  and  the  human  foul,  and  a  vaft  va- 
riety of  precepts,  relating  to  tbe  condu£i  of  life,  political 
9S  well  as  civil ;  and  he  made  fome  confiderable  difcoveries 
^nd  advances  in  the  arts  and  fciences.     Thus  among  the. 
works  that  are  cited  of  him,  there  are  not  only  books  of  phyr , 
fie,  an^  books  of  morality,  like  that  cpntained  in  what  are; 
called  bis  golden  verfes,  but  treatifes  of  politics  and  theolo- 
logy.     All  thefe  works  are  loft  :  but  the  vaftnefs  of  his  mind, 
and  the  greatnefs  of  his  parts,  appears  from  the  wonderful, 
things  be  did.     He  delivered,  as  antiquity  relates,  feveraltn- 
ties  of  It*ly  and  of  Sicily  from  the  yoke  of  flavery ;  he  ap-^ 
peafed  (Editions  in  others  ;  and  he  foftened  the  manners,  and, 
brought  to  temper  the  moft  favage  and  unruly  humors  of  fe* 
veral  people  and  feveral  tyrants.     Phalaris,  the  tyrant  of  Si<j 
cily,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  only  one,  who  could  withftand 
the  remonftrances  of  Pythagoras  j  and  he,*  it  feems,  was  fq 
enraged  at  his  ledures,  that  he  ordered  him  to  be  put  ta 
death.     But  though  the  reafonings  of  the  philofopher  could 
make  no  impreffion  on  the  tyrant,  yet  tJhey  were  fufficient  tQ 
re-animate  the  Cretans,  and  to  put  them  upon  a  bold  a<Stio9, 
In  fhort,  Phalaris  was  killed  the  fame  day,  that  he  bad  fuce4 
for  the  death  of  Pythagoras. 

Pythagoras  had  a  great  veneration  for  marriage  ;  and  there- 
fore himlelf  married  at  Croton  Theano,  daughter  of  Bronti* 
nus,  one  of  tbe  chief  of  that  city.  He  had  by  her  two  fons^ 
Arlmneftus  and  Telauges  :  which  laft  fucceeded  bis  father  in 

his 
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is  6Mli  and  was  the  mafter  of  Empedodcs.  '  He  halt 
itkenrife  <me  dau^ter*  whofe  name  was  Damot  who  waa^ 
diftingiitiiied  by  her  learning  as  wcU  as  her  virtvcs,  and 
vtote  an  excellent  oommenury  upon  Homer •  It  is  related^ 
tiat  Pythagoras  had  given  her  fomeof  hi$  wrkiogs,  with  ex- 
ftcTs  amimands  not  to  impart  them  to  anj^  but  thafe  of  hitf 
oira  family  ;  to  which  Damo  was  fo  fcrupulotffly  dfoediftiity 
tint  even  when  flie  was  reduced  to  extreme  poverty »  die  re- 
Mti  a  great  fum  of  money  for  them.  Some  have  indted  af** 
fated,  and  Plutarch  among  them»  that  Pythagoras  never 
VR)le  any  thing  :  but  this  opinion  ii  coHtrad'rded  by  othersy 
and  Plutarch  is  fuppofed  to  be  niiftaken.  Whether  he  did  or 
M,  it  is  certain  that  whatever  was  written  by  bis  filrft  difci- 
fles,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  himfeif  f  for  tbef 
vnt  only  his  opinions,  and  that  top  fo  religioufly,  that 
liMj  would  not  change  the  lead  fyllable :  refpe^tiog  the 
vords  of  their  mafter,  as  the  oracles  of  a  God,  and  alledg-* 
'^  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  any  do^riae  only  this, 
^Bthid  fo."  His  authority  alone,  though  unfupported  by 
Oifim,  paiied  with  them  for  reafon  itielf :  and  certainly  na« 
dung  could  equaJ  the  rcfpoGt  they  had  for  him.  They  looked 
«  bim,  as  thus  moft  perfed  image  of  God  among  men ;  and 
kpreferved  in  the  minds  of  his  difciples  all  the  majefty  of 
tbt  divine  image.  His  houfe  was  called  the  temple  of 
Geres,  and  his  court*yard  the  temple  of  the  Mufes ;  and 
vko  he  went  into  towns,  it  was  fiiid  he  went  thither^  ^'  not 
''to teach  men,  but  to  heal  them." 

Pydiagoras  was  perfecuted  in  the  bft  years  of  his  life,  and 
^  a  tragical  death.  There  was  at  Croton  a  young  man 
called  Cylon,  whom  a  noble  birth  and  opulence  had  fe  puf* 
U  ap  with  pride,  that  he  thought  he  ibould  do  honour  to 
^N^ugoras,  in  offering  to  be  his  difciple.  The  phifefopher 
M  not  meafure  the  merit  of  men  by  tfaefe  exterior  things  ; 
aid  therefore,  finding  in  him  at  the  boftom  much  corruption 
M  wickedneft^  refufed  to  admit  him.  This  enraged  Cylon 
Is  the  laft  degree,  who  fought  nothing  biit  revenge ;  and, 
bving  rendered  as  many  perfons  diflaiFe<E))ed  to  him  as  he 
^d,  came  one  d^  accompanied  with  a  croud  of  profligates^  « 
^  ifirrounding  the  houfe  where  he  was  teaching  fet  it  on 

[Pythagoras  bad  the  luck  to  efcape,  and  flying  took  the 
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way  to  Locri&;  but  the  Locrians,  fearing  the  ehmity  of 
Cylon,  who  was  a  man  of  power,  deputed  their  chief  ma- 
giftrates  to  meet  him,  ahd  t»  requeft  him  to  retire  elfewhere. 
He  went  to  Tarentum,  where  a  new  periiscution  foon  ob- 
liged him  to  retire  to  Metapontum.  But  the  fedition  of 
Croton  proved  as  it  were  the  (ignal  of  a  general  infurredtton 
againft  the  Pythagoreans  ;  the  flame  had  gained  all  the  ci- 
ties of  greater  Greece;  the  fchools  of  Pythagoras  were  de- 
ftwyed ;  and  he  himfelf,  at  the  zgt  of  fourfcore  or  nine^ 
years^  was  killed  at  the  tumult  of  Metapontum,  of,  as  otben 
iay,  was  ftarved  to  death  in  the  temple  of  theMufes,  whi- 
ther he  was  fled  for  refuge. 

The  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  was  not  confined  witliin  the 
narrow  coropafs  of  Graecia  major ;  it  fpread  itfelf  over  all 
Greece,  and  in  Afia.  -  The  Romans  opened  their  ears  to 
his  precepts  ;  and  their  admiration  of  him  was  fo  great,  that 
long  after,  his  death,  having  received  an  oracle,  which  com- 
manded them  to  ercGt  ((atues  in  honor  of  the  mofl:  wife  and 
of  the  moft  valiant  of  the  Greeks,  they  erefied  two  brazen 
ftatues,  one  to  Alcibiades  as  the  moft  valiant,  and  the  other 
to  Pythagoras  as  the  moft  wife.  It  was  vaftly  to  his  honor,  that 
the  two  moft  excellent  men,  Greece  ever  produced,  Socrates 
and  Plato,  followed  his  do£lrine  and  his  method  of  explain* 
ing  it ;  and  that  it  was  only  by  marching  in  his  footfteps, 
that  they  penetrated  fo  deeply  into  truth,  and  approached  fo 
nearly  to  wi((iom.  To  conclude,  if  we  meafure  the  glory 
of  a  philofopher  by  the  duration  of  his  dodrine,  and  by  the 
extent  of  the  places  that  embraced  it,  nothing  can  equal  that 
of  Pythagoras,  fince  moft  of  his  opinions  are  at  this  day  hr 
terally  followed  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  world* 

The  fe£l<  of  Pythagoras  fubfifted  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Great.  About  that  time  the  acade* 
my  and  the  Lycaeum  compleated  to  obfcure  and  fwallow  up 
the  Italic  fed,  which  till  then  had  held  up  its.  head  with  fo 
,  much  glory,  that  Ifocrates  writes,.  ^'  We  more  admire  at 
^*  this  day  a  Pythagorean  when  he  is  filent,  than,  others, 
*'  even  the  moft  eloquent,  when  they  fpeak."  However, 
in  aftelr-ages,  there  were  here  and  there  fome  difciples  ol 
Pythagoras,  but  they  were  only  particular  perfons,  who  ne« 
vcr  niade  any  fociety>  nor  bad  the  Pythagoreans  any  more  a 

public 
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public  (cliool.  We  find  ftill  extant  a  letter  of  Pythagoras  to 
Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracufe  5  but  this  letter  is  certainly  fuppo- 
fititio'js,  Pythagoras  having  been  dead  befoUe  Hiero  was  bonl. 
What  are  called  "  the  golden  vcrfes  of  Pythagoras,**  whofi^ 
author  is  unknown,  have  been  frequently  publiihed,  with 
Hierocles's  commentary,  with  a  Latin  verf&on  and  notes. 
Mr.  Dacier  tranflated  them  into  French  with  notes,  and  ad- 
ded the  lives  of  Pythagoras  and  Hierocles ;  and  this  work 
was  pablifhed  in  Englifh,  the  golden  verfes  being  tranflated 
ftom  the  Greek  by  N.  Rowe,  efq;  in  the  year  1707,  8vo. 
It  is  chiefly  from  Mr.  Dacier's  Life  of  Pythagoras,  that  the 
prefent  memoir  is  extra£led« 
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QUADRATUS,  a  difciplc  of  the  apoftlcs,  accord- 
ing to  Eufebius  and  St.  Jerome,  and  bifhop  of  A- 
thens,  where  he  was  born,  or  at  leaft  educated.  About  the  Cave'*  Hift. 
year  125,  when  the  emperor  Adrian  wintered  at  Athens,  and  ^^^*¥'^^ 
was  there  initiated  into  the  Eleufmian  myfterie8>  a  perfecU- 
tHHi  arofe  againft  the  chriilians  ;  during  which,  their  bifhop 
Publius  fufFered  martyrdom.  Quadratus  fucceeded  him  :  and, 
in  order  to  ftop  the  perfecution,  compofed  an  apology  for 
the  chriftian  faith, ^  and  prefented  it  to  the  emperor.  This 
apology,  which  had  the  defired  eiFe£t,  was  extant  in  Eufebi- 
lis's  time,  who  tells  us,  that  it  (hewed  the  genius  of  tlie 
man,  and  the  true  do£trine  of  the  apoiUes  :  but  we  have 
only  a  fmall  fragment  preferved  by  Eufebius  in  the  4th  book 
«f  his  hiftory,  wherein  the  author  declares,  that  *'  none  coufd 
•*  doubt  the  truth  of  the  miracles  of  Jefus  Chrift,  becaufe 
^  the  peifons,  healed  and  raifed  from  the  dead  by  him,  had 
'*  been  feen,  not  only  when  he  wrought  his  miracles,  or  while 
*•  he  was  upon  earth,  but  even  a  very  great  while  after  his 
**  death  ;  fo  that  there  are  many,  fays  he,  who  were  yet  li- 
**  ving  in  our  time."  Valefius,  and  fome  others  upon  his 
authority,  will  hive  our  Quadratus,  who  compofed  the  apo- 
kgy,  to  be  a  different  perfon  from  Quadratus,  the  biOiop  of 

E  3  Athens  I 
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Atbftns  ;  biit  his  afgunienti  <lo:not  feem  (Uificit^mly  grovmd* 
ed,  dnd.arQ  therefore  generally  rtjeSttd,  St.  Jeiotne  affira^a 
Ihepi  to  be  the  ($iine»  Nothing  certain  caa  be  coHeded  coa- 
cerujng  the  death  of  Quadratus :  but  it  w  fi|ippored«  that  he 
was  baniflied  from  Athens,  and  then  put  to  variety  of  tor- 
ments, under  the  reign  6f  Adrian. 

There  was  alfo  a  very  eloquent  ^Athenian  philofopher, 
named  Ariftideei,  who  prefented  to  the  emperor  Adrian,  a^ 
the  fame  time  with  Quadratus,  a  volume  in  the  ..form  of  an 
apology  for  the  chriftian  religion  ;  Iwbich,  fays  St.  Jeroi»e» 
fliews.the  leai'ned,  hpw  excellent  a  writer  this  author  was. 
The  fame  Jerome  obferves,  that  Ariftides  did  not  alter  bis 
profeflion,  when  he  changed  his  religion  ;  that  his  apology 
was  full  of  philofophical  notions  ;  and  that  it  was  afterwards 
imitated  by  Juftin  Martyr.  It  y/zs  extant  in  Eufeblus's  and 
Jerome's  time  >  but  it  is  now  loft.  There  is  little  mention 
of  Ariftides  by  the  ancients,  fo  that  nothing  particular  is 
known  of  him. 

QJJ  A  K  E  R  S,  a  feft  of  chriftians,  who  appeared!  fi^ 
in  En^and,  in  the  perfon  of  George  Foy,  abqut  ^e  yea;* 

Sae  FOX.  1650.  We  need  not  be  particular  in  fetting  forth  the  prin- 
ciples pf  people  fo  well  knowi?)  and  living  a^pctng  ourfelve^'^ 
but  zs  there  is  a  ihort  account  of  them  ia  jthe  iirft  part  >0£ 
Mr.  Collier's  .dictionary,  'which  is  there  faid  to  have  be6(i 
fent  in  by  themfelves,  v^e  think  that  the  curious  reader  will 
^  be  pleafed  with  Hndii:^  ittranfcribed  into  this  \yorkof  oyr^ 
*^  Quakers,  a  religious  people  abufively  fo  called  from  tl|Q 
*'  word  ^ake.,  Tb^  curious  no^y  read  their  rife  in  George 
•'  Fox's  Journal^  and  WilHafn  Peni>'s  Brief  Aicaunt  of  ,thi 
^^  Rife  and  Progrefs  qf  that  People  \  ^nd  thfilf  JpoUgy  by 
^<  Robert  Barclay,  who  hath  comprifed  their  .fentinient^  m» 
^^  fifteen  thefes,  Som^  of  the  principal  doctrines  held,  bjr 
**  this  people  are,  Thai  Qgd  hath  given  to  oil,  mep,  wbjbpat 
*<  any  exceptipn,  fupernatuml  lights  whigh  ^eing-  obpy^sd  ^ait 
"  fiiV0  them  I  and  that  rtfeis  light  is  Chrift,  the  trtue  tight 

J  u    •  ^*  which  lighteth  every  tfi€^n^  tiat  cctneth  into  the  w^rfd,^     That 

**         ♦'  the  li£e  ought  to  be  r^gijlated  according  to  this  Jighty  w^tk*' 

^<  out  which  no  n\^n  or  woman  is  capable  of  undefftandiog 

<<  the  holy/criptures^  which  t;bpy  believe  w^:give^^  by  ii>(pi<. 

**  ratfon 
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"  ration  of  God,  are  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  writings  ex- 
<<  tant  in  the  world,  and  do  own  them  to  be  a  fecondary  or 
"  Tubordinate  rule  of  faith  and  pradHcc  ;  but  the  light  or 
"  Spirit  of  God  they  believe  is  the  primary  rule,  becaufe  the 
"  holy  fcriptures  were  given  forth  by,  ^d  do  receive  aH 
"  their  authority  from  the  holy  Spirit :  Tbat  immediate  re- 
*^  velation  is  not  ceafed,  but  a  meafure  or  manifeftation  of 
"  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  one  to  profit  withal :  7*bat^  in 
"worfhip,  men  and  women  ought  to  wait  in  the  iUence 
*^  of  all  fiefh,  to  receive  immediately  from  the  Lord,  bc- 
"fore  they  opeiT  their  mouths,  either  in  prajrcr  to  AI- 
**  mighty  God,  or  in  teftimony  to  the  people  :  f1>at  all  fu- 
"  periKtions  and  ceremonies  of  mere  human  inftitution  in  rc- 
"  ligion  ought  to  be  laid  afide  ;  aWb  in  civil  fociety,  as  the 
"  faluting  of  one  another,  by  putting  off  the  hat,  bowings 
*«curching,  and  faying  you  xnftead  of  ihou  to  a  iingie 
"  perfon,  &c.  7T>ai  men  and  women  ought  to  be  grave 
"  and  plain  in  their  apparel,  fober  and  juft  in  their  whole 
"  converfation,  and  at  a  word  in  all  their  dealings  ;  not  to 
^*  fwear,  or  fight,  or  bear  any  carnal  weapons  for  that  end, 
"  but  to  love  one  another,  and  to  do  good,  as  much  as  in 
"  them  lies,  unto  all  men," 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  the  Quakers  underwent  fomc 
perfecution,  not  on  account  of  their  religious  principles, 
felt  becaufe  they  refufed  to  pay  tythes  to  the  clergy,  and 
to  take  oaths  prefcribed  by  the  law.  This  occafioned  Ro- 
bert Barclay  to  write  j/n  ApcUgy  for  his  brethren,  which  he 
pablifhed,  and  dedicated  to  king  Charlea,  in  the  year  1675. 
The  dedication  has  nothing  meanor  flattering  in  itj  but  con- 
tains fome  very  plairt  truths  and  excellent  counfels  j  and  for 
Ac  Apology^  it  abounds  with  good  fenfe  and  good  learning, 
and  is  indeed  as  good  a  one  as  could  be  made :  infemuch  that 
the  following  paflage  of  Virgil  can  never  be  more  juftly  ap- 
plied, than  to  the  author  of  it : 


— «— -  Si  Pergaftia  dextra 


Defend!  ppilent,  etiam  hac  defenfa  fuiflent. 

£neid.  lib.  II.  v.  291. 


E  4  (iUARLES. 
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QU  A  R  L  E  S  (  Francis  )  an  Englifli  poet,  fon  of  James 
Quarles,  efq^  clerk  of  the  green-cloth,  and  purveyor  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  was  born  at  Stewards,  in  the  parifh  of  Rumford  in 
Langbaine*!  Eflex,  in  the  year  159^.     He  was  fent  to  Cambridge,  and 
Sramari/^     Continued  for  Tome  time  in  Chrift-college  j  and  then  became 
poctt,  a  member  of  Lincoln*s-Inn,  London.     Afterwards  he  was 

preferred  to  the  place  of  cup-bearer  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
^ing  James  I.  eledfarefs  palatine  and  queen  of  Bohemia  :  but 
quitted  her  fervice,  very  probably  upon  the  ruin  of  the  eIe6lor*s 
affairs,  and  went  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  became  fccrctary 
to  the  moft  learned  archbifliop  Uflier,     Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion  in  that  kingdom,  in  1641,  he  fuiFered 
greatly  id  his  fortune,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  for  fafety  to 
England  :   but  here  he  did  not  meet  .with  the  quiet  he  ex- 
pedited \  for  a  piece  of  his,  ftiled  the  Royal  Convert,  having 
given  offence  to  the  prevailing  powers,  they  took  occafion 
from  that,  and  from  his  repairing  to  king!  Charles  L  at  Ox* 
ford,  to  hurt  him  as  much  as  poffible  in  his  eftates.    But  we 
are  told,  that  what  he  took  moft  to  heart,  was  being  plundered 
of  his  books  and  fome  manufcripts,  which  he  had  prepared  for 
the  prefs  :  the  lofi  of  thefe  is  fuppofed  to  have  haftened  his 
ley^s  lives  of  death,  which  happened  in  September  j  644.      He  wrote  a 
the  poets.      Comedy,  called,  "  The  Virgin  Widow,"  printed  in  1 649, 
4to.  and  feveral  poems,  which  were^  chiefly  of  the  religious 
•*.kind.     Mr.  Langbaine  fays,  ''  he  was  a  poet,   that  mixed 
^^  religion  and  fancy  together ;  and  was  very  careful  in  all 
**  his  writings,  not  to  entrench  upon  good  manners  by  any 
**  fcurrility  in  his  works,  or  any  ways  offending  againft  his 
**  duty  to  God,  his  neighbour  and  himfelf."   Thus  according 
to  Langbaine,  and  others  have  given  him  the  fame  teftimonial, 
lie  was  a  very  good  man ;  but,  in  the  judgement  of  fome,  he 
was  alfo  a  very  great  man,  and  a  moft  excellent  Poet.     **  Had 
Worthiet,      ♦<  he  bcen  contemporary,  fays  Fuller,  with  Plato,  that  great 
"•       **  back-friend  to  poets,  he  .would  not  only  have  allowed  him 
^<  to  live,  but  advanced  him  to  an  ofiice  in  his  common-  ' 
^\  wealth.     Some  poetB^  if  debarred  profanenefs,  wantonnefs, 
♦*  and  fatyricalnefs,  that  they  may  neither  abuie  God,  them- 
(^  felves,  nor  their  neighbours,  have  their  tongues  cut  out  in 
^*  effect.    Others  only  trade  in  wit  at  the  fecond  handy  being 

**  all 
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"  all  for  tranflations,  nothing  for  invention.  Our  Quarles 
*^  was  free  from  the  faults  of  the  firft>  as  if  he  had  drank  of 
"Jordan  inftead  of  Helicon,  and  flept  on  mount  Olivet  for 
^  bis  ParnaiTus  ;  and  was  happy  in  his  own  invention.  His 
"vifible  poetry,  I  mean,  his  Emblems^  is  excellent,  catching 
"  therein  the  eye  and  fancy  at  one  draugh,t,  fo  that  he  hath 
"  out^ilciated  therein,  in  fome  mens  judgment.  His  verfes 
"  on  Job  are  done  to  the  life,  fo  that  the  reader  may  fee  his 
"  forces,  and  through  them  the  anguifli  of  his  foul.  Accord- 
"  ing  to  the  advice  of  St.  Hierome,  verba  vertebat  in  opera, 
"  and  pra3ifed  the  Job  he  had  defci  ibed." 

By  one  wife  our  author  had  eighteen  children,  whereof  one 
named  John,  a  poet  alfo,  was  born  in  Eflexin  1624 ;  admit- 
ted  into  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  in  1642  ;  bore  arms  for  king  ^o«a'« 
Charles  I.  within  the  garrifon  at  Oxford  i  and  was  afterwards  y,  ^^' 
2  captain  in  one  of  the  royal  armies.  Upon  the  ruin  of  the 
king's  affairs,  he  retired  to  London  in  a  mean  condition, 
where  he  wrote  feveral  things  purely  for  a  maintenance  ;  and 
afterwards  travelled  beyond  the  feas.  Hs  returned,  and  died 
of  the  plague  at  London  in  1665.  Some  have  efteemed  bim 
2  good  poet ;  and  perhaps  he  was  not  intirely  deftitute  of  ge» 
nius,  which  would  have  appeared  to  more  advantage,  if  it  had 
l)een  duly  and  properly  cultivated  :  his  principal  merit,  how* 
ever,  with  his  admirers,  was  certainly  his  being  a  very  great 
myalift. 


\ 


Q.U  ELLINUS  (  Erasmus  )  an  eminent  painter, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1607.  He  ftudied  the 
Belles  Lettres  and .  phtlofophy  for  fome  time  ;  but  his  tafte 
^  inclination  for  painting  forced  him  at  length  to  change  fait 
purfuits.  He  learned  his  art  of  the  famous  Rubens,  and  be- 
came a  very  good  painter.  Hiflory,  landfcape,  and  fome  ar- 
d)ite(9ure  were  what  he  principally  applied  himfelf  to  :  hif 
learning  frequently  appeared  in  his  productions.  He  did  fe- 
^fal  grand  performances  in  Antwerp,  and  the  places  there- 
abouts, for  churches  and  palaces  :  and  though  he  aimed  at 
nothing  more,  than  the  pleafure  he  took  in  the  exercife  of 
pabting,  yet  when  he  died  he  left  behind  him  a  very  great 
cii^rader  for  fldU  and  merit  in  his  art.  He  lived  to  be  verjr 
<^>  which  is  not  common  to  painters ;  their  profefEon  not 

being 
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being  ^t  all  favorable  to  length  ofcl  ays.  He  left  a  fon  of  his 
pwn  name,  a  pointer,  whofe  works  were  efteemed,  and  may 
be  fcen  in  different  parts  of  Italy  :  and  a  nephew  Artus  Quel- 
llnus,  who  was  an  excellent  artift  in  fculpture,  and  who  ex- 
ecuted the  fine  pieces  of  carved  work  in  the  town- hall  at  Am- 
fterdam,  engraved  firft  by  Hubert  Quell inus. 

QU  E  R  N  O  {  Camillus  )  an  Italian  poet,  was  born  at 
Monopolis  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  acquired  in  his 
early  years  a  great  facility  of  making  verfes.  He'  came  t^ 
Rome  about  1 514,  with  a  poem  of  twenty  thoufand  lines^ 
called  Alexiada.  Some  young  gentlemen  of  that  city  profef- 
fed  great  friendfliip  to  him :  they  treated  him  in  the  country, 
and  at  a  feaft  crowned  him  arch-poet ;  fo  that  he  was  not 
known  afterwards  by  any  other  name.  Pope  Leo  X.  who 
upon  certain  occafions'  was  no  frnall  buffoon,  delighied  in  his 
company,  and  caufed  him  to  be  ferved  with  meat  from  his 
own  table;  andQuerno,  being  an  excellent  parafite,  humoured 
him  very  exaftly.  He  was  obliged  to  make  a  diftich  exteni- 
pore,  upon  whatever  fubjeft  was  given  him  j  even  though  he 
was  at  the  time  ill  of  the  gout,  with  which  he  was  extremely 
troubled.  Once,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  he  made  thi$ 
verfe,  —  Archipoeta  facit  verfus  promjlle  poetis-^-^^ —  And,  a^ 
he  hefitated  in  compofing  the  fecond,  the  pope  readily  and 

wittily  added, Et  pro  mille  aliis  Archipoeta  bibit.  Q^ier- 

no  haflening  to  repair  his  fault,  cried,  — -  Porrige,  quod  faciat 

mihi  carmina  dofta,  Falernum To  which  the  pope  in- 

ftantly    replied,  —  Hoc    vintim    enervat,    debilitatque 
pedes. 

Thefe  were  fine  days  for  Querno  :  but  after  the  taking  of 
Rome,  he  retired  to  Naples,  where  he  fuffferfed  ttiuth  during 
the  w^rs  in  1528,  and  died  thefre  in  the  hofpital.     He  ufed  tq 

Paolas  Jo-     fay,   **  He  had  found  a  thoufand  wolves,  after  he  had  loft  one 

^^"-  «« lion." 

QJJ  E  S  N  E  L  (Pa  s(^iER)  a  celebrated  prieft  of  the  ori- 
tory  in  France,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1634,  and  was  unfortu- 
nate in  being  the  fubjeA  of  a  great  divifion  between  his  coun- 
Siecle  de      trymen,  and  the  caufes  of  many  quarrels  among  them ;  which, 
^m!iu  '  fays  Voltaire,  thirty  pages  of  his  book,  intitled,   "Moral 

«'Rc- 
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«  Refcaions  upon  the  New  Te^acnept,"  prqpf dy  qnaKfi54 
and  foftened,  would  have  prevented.  He  wa^  a  pi^n  of  very 
uncoounon  parts  and  learnlag.  In  1675,  he  publi&ed  the 
works  of  St.  Leo,  at  Paris,  in  two  volumes  4to.  with  notes  an4 
diflertations  5  which,  containing  (ome  things  in  defcn<:e  of  the 
^cient  opinions  of  the  Galligan  church  againft  tlie  novelties 
of  the  Roman,  gave  fuch  ofFcuce  at  Rome,  that  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  work  was  condemned  there  by  a  decree  of  the  ifi*- 
quiiitioOo  Meeting  wi^  fome  troubles  alfo  in*  his  own  CQun-r 
tiy,  he  retifcd  i*^  1685  to  BruiTels,  and  joined  the  celebrated 
Aothony  Arnauld,  who  lived  in  a  kind  of  exile  t!)ere,  and 
whom  Qucfnel  accompanied  to  the  time  of  his  death,  wbicli 
bappened  in  1694-  He  had  publi&ed  in  167J,  ^'  Moral  Re-t 
**  fleSions  upon  the  New  Teftamcnj,"  but  thcfe  were  only^ 
upon  part  of  the  New  Teftament :  now  he  finiflficd  the  whole, 
aod  publiihed  it  in  1 68  7 .  This  book  contained  (bmc  maxims^ 
which  appeared  favorable  to  Janfcnifm  ;  but  thcfe  were  joined 
with  fuch  a  multitude  of  pious  feiitiments,  and  (o  abounded  in 
that  foft  perfuafion  which  wins  the  heart,  that  the  work  -was 
received  with*  univerfal  approbation.  The  beauties  of  it  ap- 
peared every  wheje  evident,  and  the  excepti(;>oable  ^affages 
were  difficult  to  be  found.  Several  bifbops  beftowed  high  en- 
conuums  on  it,  when  imp«rfe^ ;  which  thi^y  repeated  an4 
connrmed  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,,  when  the  author  had  fi- 
niihed  it.  Voltaire  knew  for  certain,  as  he  tells  us,  that  the 
Abbe  Renaudot,  one  of  the  mod  learned  n>en  in  France,  be* 
ii^at  Rome  the  firft  year  of  Clement  XFs  pontificate,  went 
one  day  to  wait  upon  this  pope  who  loveu  men  of  letters,  and 
was  himielf  a  oian  of  learning ;  and  found  hiQi  reading  Quef- 
ners  book  :  ^'  this,  faid  his  holinefs,  i9  an  excellent  perfor* 
*'  mance  ;  we  have  no  one  at  Rome  capable  of  writing  in 
**  this  manner ;  1  wifh  I  oould  have  the  author  near  me  :*' 
yet  this  very  pope  in  1708,  publi(hed  a  decree  againft  it,  and 
afterwards  in  1713  iiTued  the  famous  bull  unlgenitus,  in  wiiich 
were  condoned  a  hundred  and  one  propofitions  extra6led 
from  it.  We  muft  not,  however,  look  upon  this  condemna*  ' 
tion  of  Clement  XL  as  a  .contradiction  to  the  encqmium  he 
had  before  given  ;  it  proceeded  intirely  from  reafons  o(  ftate. 
The  prelate  in  France,  ^ho  Aewed  the  flrpngeft  and  nao(| 
fiacere  approbation  of  this  bookj  was,  cardinal  it,  Noailles^ 
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archbifliotJ  of  Paris.'  He  declared  himfelf  the  patron  ofit^ 
when  bi&op  of  Chalons  ;  and  it  was  dedicated  to  him.  Now 
the  cardinal  proteftcd  feveral  of  the  janfenifts,  though  ndt  of 
their  perfuafion ;  and  was  not  at  all  affected  towards  the  je- 
iuits.  This,  and  the  book's  favoring  fomewhat  of  janfenifin, 
made  it  very  obnoxious  to  the  jefults ;  whofq  mighty  power 
being  dreaded  by  Quefnel,  occafioned  hkn  to  go  to  Bruflels. 
There  he  joined  Arnauld,  and  after  his  death  became  the 
head  of  the  janfenifts  :  but  the  jcfuits,  being  very  powerful  and 
prevalent,  foon  difturbed  him  in  his  folitude.  They  repre- 
fented  him  as  a  feditious  perfon  :  and  they  prevailed  with  the 
king  himfelf  to  petition  for  the  condemnation  of  his  book  at 
Rome  i  which  was  in  fa6l  procuring  the  condemnation  of 
cardinal  Noailles  who  had  been  the  moft  zealous  defender  6F 
the  work.  They  perfecuted  him  alfo  with  Philip  V.  who 
was  fovereign  of  the  Low  Countries,  as  they  had  before  done 
Arnauld  his  mafter  wkh  Lewis  XIV*.  *  They  obtained  an  or- 
der from  the  king  of  Spain  to  feize  thefe  religious  exiles ;  and 
accordingly  Quefnel  was  imprifoned  in  the  archbifhopric  oJF 
Mechlin*  But  a  gentleman,  who  believed  he  fhould  greatly 
raife  hixhielf  by  means  of  the  janfenifts,  if  he  could  deliver 
their  chief,  broke  through  their  walls ;  by  which  means 
Quefnel,  having  made  his  efcape,  fled  to  Amfterdam,  where  he 
died  in  17 19,  after  having  fettled  fomejanfenift  churches  in 
Holland  :  however  the  fe£t  was  weak,  and  dwindled  daily. 
He  wrote  a  great  many  books ;  but  they  are  chiefly  of  the  po- 
lemic kind,  as  it  is  eafy  to  conceive. 

'  • 

QJJEVEDO  (Francisco  de)  an  eminent  SpfanifK 
author,  was  born  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1570 ;  and  w^3  a  man 
of  quality,  as  appears  from  his  being  ftiled  knight  of  the  order 
of  St.  James,  which  is  the  next  in  dignity  to  that  of  the  gbldeii 
fleece.  He  was  one  of  the  beft  writers  of  his  age,  and  excel- 
led equally  in  verfe  and  profe.  He  excelled  too  m  all  the 
Script  Hif-  difi^erent  kinds  of  poetry :  his  heroic  pieces,  fays  Nicolas  An- 
pan.  V.  I.  (Qnio,  have  great  force  and  fublimity  ;  his  lyrics  great  beauty 
and  fweetnefs ;  and  his  humorous  pieces  a  certain  eafy  air^ 
pleafantry,  and  ingenuity  of  turn,  which  is  exceedingly  taking 
to  a  reader.  His  profe  works  are  of  two  forts,  ferious  and 
comical :  the  former  confift  of  pieces^  written  upon  moral  and 
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religious  fubje^  ;  the  latter  are  (atyrical,  fuHofwit^vivacicyf. 
and  humour*     He  had  a  fingular  force  and  fiuitfulnefa  of  iina<*. 
Ration,  which  enabled  him  to  render  the  moft  dry  and  bar* 
len  fubje&s  diverting,  by  embelliOiing  them  with  all  the  orna- 
meats  of  ii<5ltOQ.     All  his  printed  works,  for  he  wrote  a  great; 
deal  which  was  never  printed,  are  comprifed  in  three  voluo^es, 
4to.  two  of  which  confift  of  poetry,  a  third  of  pieces  in  profe. 
The  Parnailb  Efpagnol,  or  Spanifli  ParnafTus,  under  which, 
general  title  all  his  poetry  is  included,  was  colleded  by  the 
care  of  the  ingenious  and  learned  Jofeph  Gonzales  de  Salas^ 
who,  befides  (hort  notes  ipterfperfed  throughout,  prefixed  diC- 
fertations  to  each  diftin£l  fpecies.     It  was  iirft  publilbed  at 
Bfladrid,  in  1650,  4C0*  and  has  Iince  frequently  been  printed  in 
^in  and  the  Low  Countries,     The  comical  humorous  part  BalUet 
of  his  profe- works  have  been  tranflated  into  EngliOi,    "  The  £2!"?^ 
**  Vifions"  are  a  (atyrupon  corruption  of  manners^  in  all  forts 
and  degrees  of  pec^le ;  are  full  of  wit  and  morality  ;  and  h^ve 
found  fuch  a  reception,  as  to  go  through  feveral   editions. 
The  remainder  of  his  comical  works,  containing,   <<  The 
**  Night- Adventurer,  or  the  Day-Hater,  The  Life  of  Paul  the 
*^  Spaniih  Sharper,  The  Retentive  Knight  and  his  Epiflles^. 
*'  Tne  Dog  and  Fever,  A  proclamation  by  old  Father  Time,. 
**  A  Treatife  of  all  Things  whatfoever.  Fortune  in  herWits^ 
**  or  the  Hour  of  all  Men,"  were  tranflated  from  the  Spaniih, 
and  publiflied  in  an  Englifh  drefs  at  I^ondon,  in  1707,  8vo« 
Mr.   StevensT,  the  tranflator,  feems  to  have  thought,  that  he 
could  not  (peak  too  highly  of  his  Author ;  he  calls  him  ^^  the 
'^  great  Quevedo,  his  works  a  real  treafurc;  the  Spaniih  Ovid, 
^*  from  whom   wit  naturally  flowed  without  ftudy,  and  to 
•*  whom  it  was  as  eafy  to  write  in  verfe  as  in  profe."     The? 
feverity  of   nis    fatyrs  procured   him   many  enemies,    and 
hrougihthim  into  great  troubles.     The  count  d'OIivares,   fa7 
vorite  and  prinie  minifter  to  Philip  IV*  of  Spain,    imprifoned 
him  for  being  too  free  with  his  adminiftration  and  govern- 
ment ;  nor  did  he  obtain  his  liberty,  till  that  minifter  was  dif- 
graced.     He  died  in  the  year  1645,  according  to  fome  ;  but, 
as  others  fay,  in  1647.     Although  he  was  To  confummate  a   ' 
wit  and  poet,  yet  he  i3  faid  to  have  been  extremely  learned  ; 
and  it  is  affirmed  by  his  intimate  friend,  who  writ  the  preface . 

to 
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tbhis  vohithe  bf  poems,  that  he  underftood  the  Hebrew,  ^ 
Onsek,  Laftln,  ItaHan,  and  French  tongues.  ^ 

m 
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QU I E  N  (  MfCHAfeL  tE  )  a  French  dominican,  and  a' 
very  learned  nian^  was  born  at  Bologne  in  they^i^r  1661.  He'^ 
was  deeply  (killed  in  the  Greek,  Arabic^  and  Hebrew  Ian-* 
guages  ;  and  in  that  fort  of  crtttcirm  and  learning,  which  \t  ne~  * 
defiary  to  render  a  man  an  able  expounder  of  the  holy  fcrip- 
tUres.     Father  Pezron  having  attempted  to  re-eftablifli  thei 
chronology  of  the  fdptuagint  againft  that  of  the  Hebrew  text,  ' 
found  a  powerful  adverfary  in  Quien,  who  pubtiOied  a  bocrlc 
in  1690,  and  afterwards  another,  againft  his  Antiquite  des' 
Terns  Retablie,  a  very  fine  and  well-written  work.    Qjitcn 
called  his  book  Antiquite  des  Terns  Dctruite.     He  applied^ 
Jumfelf  greatly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  eaftern  churches,  and  that' 
of  England  ;  and  in  particular  wrote  againft  Cottrayer  upon 
the  validity  df  the  ordinations  of  the  EnglHh  bifliops  :  who, 

Siecie  dc      ^^X^  Voltaire,  *'  pay  no  more  regard  to  thefe  disputes,  than 
,  Louis  XIV.  <v  the  Turks  do  to  differtations  upon  the  Greek  church/'   All 

lom.  II.  ^j^  Quien  did  out  of  his  great  zeal  to  pbpery,  and  to  promote 
the  glory  of  his  church  :  but  he  did  a  thing,  for  which  pro« 
teftantifm  and  learning  were  a!fo  obliged  to  .him,  and  on 
which  account  chiefly  he  is  inferted  here,  when  he  publifhed  " 
in  1 7 12  an  edition  in  Greek  and  Latin  of  the  works  of  Jo- 
annes  Damafcenus,  in  two  volumes  fcJio.  This  did  him' 
great  honor  :  for  the  notes  and  di(rerl;ations,  which  accom*^ 
pany  his  edition,  Ihew  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  moft 
learned  men  of  his  age.  His  exceffive  zeal  for  the  credit  of 
the  Roman  church  made  him  publifli  another  work  in  4to, 
called,  Panoplia  contra  fchifma  Graecorum  ;  in  which  he  en- 
deavours to  refute  all  thofe  imputations  of  pride,  ambition,  a* 
varice,  and  ufurpation,  that  have  fo  juftly  been  brought  againft 
it.  He  proje<3red,  and  had  very  far  advanced  a  very  lai^e 
work,  which,  was  to  have  exhibited  an  hiftorical  account  of 
^,  all  the  patriarchs  and  inferior  prelates,  that  have  filled  the 
fees  in  Africa  and  the  Eaft  ;  and  the  firft  volume  was  printing 
at  the  Louvre,  with  this  title,  Oriens  Chriftianus  &;  Africa^ 
when  the  author  died  at  Paris  in  1733* 
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Q^UI  E  T  I  S  T  S,  a  fea  of  religionifts,  fo  called,  be- 
auTc  tbey  made  the  fovereign  perfe<3ion  to  confift  ia  anmhi- 
bong  themfelves  fo  far  as  to  be  perfe£lly  united  with  God, 
and  to  remain  ever  after  in  fuch  a  calmnefs  and  quietnefs  of 
mind,  as  to  be  utterly  regardleis  of  what  happens  to  the  bo- 
dy :  from  which  principle  they  pretended,  or  at  lead  theit 
eDemies  pretended  for  them,  that  no  real  a£l  was  either  me- 
nt{»ious  or  criminal,  becaufe  the  ibul  and  her  faculties  being 
aonihilated  had  no  part  in  it. 

This  fublime  and  myderious  devotion  was  begun  by  Mi- 
chael de  Molinos,  a  Spaniard,  who  was  born  in  the  diocefe 
of  Sarragofia  in  1627.  He  entered  into  priefts  orders,  but 
never  had  any  ecclefiaftical  benefice :  fo  that  he  feems  to  have 
dedicated  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  the  church,  without  defign- 
ing  any  private  advantage  by  it.  He  was  a  man  of  good  fenfe 
and  learning  ;  his  life  very  exad  and  exemplary,  although  he 
never  pra£tifed  thofe  aufterities  fo  much  magnified  in  the 
chwcch  of  Rome,  but  gave  himfelf  up  to  contemplation  and 
the  myftical  devotion.  He  was  pofTefTed  with  a  great  zeal 
for  propagating  it,  and  with  that  view  went  and  fettled  at 
I^Mne  i  where  he  wrote  a  book  called  II  Guida  Spirituale,  or 
iif  Spiritual  Guide^  which  was  publifhed  in  1675.  It  no 
fooner  came  out,  than  it  was  greedily  read  both  in  Italy  and 
S^n  :  it  was  highly  efteemed,  and  raifed  the  reputation  of 
die  author  (b  much,  that  his  acquaintance  came  to  be  gene- 
rally coveted.  The  firfl  perfons  in  Rome  feemed  to  v^lue 
diemfelves  upon  his  friendfhip :  letters  were  writ  to  him  from 
sdl  parts  of  Europe  :  fome  fecular  priefts  both  at  Rome  and 
Naples  declared  in  his  favor,  and  confulted  him  as  an  oracle. 
Some  fathers  of  the  oratory^  particularly  Coloredi,  Ciceri, 
and  Petrucci,  who  were  after wa.rds  ail  advanced  to  the  pur- 
)de,  joined  him  heartily  :  and  many  of  the  cardinals  were  ob- 
foved  to  court  his  acquaintance,  as  if  they  cfteemed  it  no 
finall  honor  to  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  Molinos's  friends. 
Even  the  pope  himfelf  took  very  particular  notice  of  liim,  or- 
dered him  an  apartment  in  his  palace,  and  gave  him  many 
fiiigular  marks  of  his  efleem. 

Thejefuits,  obfervin^  the  prodigious  credit  that  Molinos 
was  in,  and  the  reception  he  every  where  met  with,  began 
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'  '  to  be  exceedingly  troubled/  They  (aw  plainly  enough,  that 
if  things,  went  on  .in  the  courfc  they  were  jn>  the  trade  of  re- 
ligion muft  iqevitably  and  (peedily  fee  hiined  :  and  they  al- 
ready felV  the  ill  effefts  of  the  new  method,  which  was  be- 
come fo  much  in  vogue  at  Rome^  that  all  the  nuns,  except 
thofe  who  had  jefuits  to  their  confelTors,  began  to  lay  afide 
their  rofaries  and  other  devotions,  and  to  give  chemfelves  up 
to  the  practice  of  mental  prayer.  In  order  therefore  to  piit  a 
ftop  to  it,  they  fet  all  their  engines  to  work :  they  branded 
Molinos  and  his  followers  with  the  name  of  heretics  ;  and 
his  new  hereCy  they  called  Quietifoi-  They  writ  bookif 
againft  him  and  his  followers  with  lingular  afperity :  they  in- 
finuated,  that  they  had  profound  fecrets  and  ill  defigns  ;  that' 
they  were  in  their  hearts  enemies  to  the  chriftian  religion ; 
that  under  pretence  of  exalting  men  to  a  fublime  devotion, 
they  meant  to  wear  out  of  their  minds  the  fenfe  of  the  death 
and  facriHce  of  Chrift,  and  of  the  other  myfteries  of  chrrftia- 
nity:  and,  becaufe  Molinos  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  they 
gave  out  that  he  was  defcended  probably  from  a  jewifh  or  ma- 
hometanrace,  and  might  carry  fome  feeds  in  his  blood,  whicK 
inclined  him  to  favor  thofe  religions. 

Thf^s  Molinos  faw  himfelf  openly  attacked  with  great  vi- 
gor and  malice  :  and  he  was  alfo  fuppofed  to  be  attacked  with 
no  lefs  vigor  in  a  more  private  way.  The  power  of  the  je- 
fuits was  then  formidable  in  France,  when  father  de  la  Chaife, 
having  the  confcience  of  Lewis  XIV.  at  his  difpofal,  was  in 
^  cfFedl  the  head  of  the  Galilean  church.     Lewis  had  juft  re- 

voked the  cdiSt  of  Nantz,  and  left  the  Hugonots  to  fupport 
themfelves  as  well  as  they  could  againft  the  perfecuting  fury 
of  their  catholic  countrymen.  Now  it  was  believed,  that  the 
jefuits  at  Rome  propofed  the  matter  of  Molinos  to  father  de 
la  Chaife,  as  a  fit  reproach  to  Be  made  to  the  pope  in  that 
king's  name :  namely,  that  while  he  himfelf  was  employing 
all  poiHble  means  to  extirpate  herefy  out  of  his  dominions, 
the  pope  was  cherifting  it  in  his  own  palace  ;  and  while  the 
pope  contended  with  fuch  an  unyielding  zeal  for  the  rights  ol 
the  church,  he  was  entertaining  a  perfon,  who  corrupted  the 
dodlrine,  or  at  leaft  the  devotion,  of  that  body,  of  which  he 
had  the  honor  to  be  the  head.  Upon  the  whole,  the  jefuits 
at  length  prevailed  i  and  Molinos,  after  a  fevere  examination 
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«f  Us  book,  was'c)«pt  up  bjr  tli«  inqttifitkm  fai' MajrctiMfv 
k  is  not  to  be  conceived,  how  inftandy  all  difooMffei  about 
kirn  eeaftd  ;  and  in  this  profound  fUence  the  bufitiels  oC  the 
Qoietifts  iMfj  till  February  1687.  Then,  upon  the  impri* 
(nmeot  of  cioi«  than  tv^o  hundred  peHbns,  mahy  ampog. 
viKMn  were  of  high  quality,  a  fudden  tumuh  arofe  y  upoa 
which  the  itiqiiifitton  proceeded  to  try  MoUnoa  in  fbmi»  and, 
ifter  extradlii^  certain  heretical  propofitions  from*  II  Guida 
Spirituale^  dei^eed,  that  his  dofbioe  was  falfe  and  perni-* 
dons,  and  that  his  bool^:  (hould  be  burned.  He  was  forced 
to  recant  his  errors  publickly  on  a  fqaffbld,  eredled  in  the  do«^ 
ninican's  church,  before  the  college,  of  cardinals  $ .  and  waa 
coadenuied  for  life  to  a  priibn,  whither  be  was  conduced  in 
a  penitential  habit.  Four  thoufand  piftoles  and  above  twenty 
thoufand  letters  were  found  on  biin^  by  which  the^  number 
and  quality  of  his  followers  were  known. 

Thus  a  party  of  the  religious,  that  was  believed  to  be  a 
millbn  ftrong,  was  at  once  extinguiihed,  or  at  l^aft  fupprefled 
i>  far,  as  never  to  be  able  to  form  a  body  afterwards  ^  and 
Molinos,  who  lived  above  twenty  years  at  Ron^  Jn  tbe 
bigheil  reputation  poffible,  becaine  foon  as  much  hated  as 
ever  he  was  admired.  He  was  not  only  confidered  as  aeon* 
iemaed  and  abjured  heretic,  but  was  faid  to  have  been  con«» 
viAed  of  much  hypocrify,  and  of  a  very  lewd  courfe  of  life : 
vUch  was  fi>  firmly  believed  by  the  Romans,  that  he  wat 
llBted  by  them,  on  the  day  of  his  abjuration,  with  all  poT* 
Ale  ind^j^es  $  the  people  crying  out  /r#,.  /r/,  and  the 
pMxds  with  difficulty  preferving  him  from  their  rage.  He 
isd  in  1690,  after  having  lain  iipwards  of  twelve  years  i« 
frilbn. 

For  a  more  particular  iccount  of  the  dodrine  of  the  Qui- 
ttifts,  fee  a  letter  of  Dr.  Burnet,  in  the  firft  volume  of  hi^ 
Trsffs^  printed  in  1689,  lama 

QU I L L £ T  (Claudius)  an  ingenious  French  wri- 
;  whofe  talent  war  Latin  poetry,  was  born  at  Ghinon  in 
Touraine,  about  the  year  i6p2.    He  ftudied  phyiic,  and  Bayle  Did. 
flnfiifed  it  for  (ome  years  in  the  banning  of  his  life*  When  'r^^^*' 
llr.  de  Lauhardemont,  counfellor  of  flate,  and  a  creature  ic.  tom^T. 

r  cardinal  Richelieu,  was  fent  to  tak«  cogniimnce  of  the  fa- 
Vol*  X.  F  mous 


^^  fl|dus}pMcyi<Idl  p&lC^tipn  ^itlvs  mini  of  Lovdnii,  #iilH(^ 

GRAN.       tfmrivilltUaioni'  ckmbulkft  to  fad  it  iaiy  QMh^  was  in  Aal 

PIER.        1^^^ ^  dncl^teUavilig  tc  b^ te*  alt  a  fiirce^  tnth^a  tiew  of  ea^ 

poftlgi  k^^  €iM|tengid^  the  Ji^Vt  of  thofe  mitiSy  and  uttDcly^ 

Ooii|^if(ri|dviide«»i(Mqid^^  :  LiubardeiMmi  viois  ofiimd^ 

•d  at*  iti  imil  iAitd  dttt  *a  wartant  agajfift •  Qttinet ;  who^*  pdw 

«eii4n^tM  muHfiHiefy  to  b^  tarrted  on  bf  ctffdfiMiRfchi^icb/ 

m  orae^  td  ^Arfllof  the  uM^ippy  Grandi^,-  snd  vprkhal,  ^ 

s^rberiana.    fome  luppoTe)  t6  frigjhteii  Lewis  XIII/  thought  41  not  6^'tid 

voceQuiUct.  ^<3p|^j|,ue  att  Loudun,  Of  ivtn  in  France,  and  therefore  imiMi 

ditfte)f  r^i^  into^  Itat^.    This  mvi{|  htvd'  hi^penM  abMl 

Ae  year  16J49  wh^n  Gvandier  was  exec%tto<f, 

Arthring  at  Rome,  he  paid  his  re^afts  frequently  to  th« 
MtarAid  d'EJci-eesy  the  French  embafiador ;  and  was  (bon  it& 
Ut  received  into'  his  jt^rvi^^ey  as  feer^aVy  of  the  embai^«  fft 
feems  to  have  returned  widi  the  marftkl  to  France,  after  M 
'  death  -olF  catdmal  Ricbdteu*  While  hfc  Wa*  at  Rome,  he 
began  bi^'  Poem  caHed  CalUpsedia  ;  the  itrft  ^kion  of  y^hidl 
was  i^rinted  ^t  Leyden  16^5^  •in^4to.  with  this  title,  Calvi«^ 
dii  Ldti  Calftpaedia,  &ii  de  pMthYae  prolis  habenda  ratione« 
Galvidius  Lcttis  is  almoll  ah '•aHagram  of  bis  name.  Itijl 
not  known,  wi^at  made  hlni- angry  with;  cardinal  Mazarine"; 
but  it  is  certain,  that  he  teftefted  verf  fetJrfcally  upon  Ml 
eftiifience  in  this  f^moiis  poem.  -  The  eardinal  l^nt  for  MM 
upon  it;  and  after,  fbme  kind'expoftdatidM  upon  what  M 
h^  written^  Wdttd  htm  of  tns  efteert,^lnd^dmniflred  tSi 
^ith^protnMe  ofthcSiiex^  ^d6d  sfbbey  thatflfottMlii^f,  Whid{ 
ht  acc6rdb^ly  conferred  nrpoa  Wni  a  few  inofiths' after :  Mi 
this  had  fi>'  good^^n  effea-upon  QuHfet,>  that  be  dedkaflll 
the  fecond  edition  of  his  book  to  the  cardinal,  after  bafi^lj 
e^^ngcti  Ifte  pafTages  whith  liad  pre!A  «ift:  oKhrkh.  ft  i< 
femarkable^'that  Jutitrs'CaBfer  behaved  i^'  the  fkiifie  ihanneM 
when  he  was  lampooned  by  Catnllus :  hfd  inVfted  th^  poetn 
flipper^  and  treated- him  with  fuch  a  ^nerous  civility^  thai 
he  made  him  his  fVicnd  ev^er  after.  TThe^feioftd  edhidnf  a 
Callipaedia  wai  printed  at  Paris  ^656,  in  9Vo.  with  many  sMI 
••'.  . : ,.  ditions,  dndQ?niet's  own  name  to  ft :  and  ttie  author  fm 
.:",  .  joined  two  other -pieces  of  Latin  poetry,  6he  Ad  EudoimM 
^  which  is  a  fiftitious  name  for  fotne  couftie^s' another,  -a 
dbitu  Petri  Gafifendi,  infigniS  Phifofophi'&  AUronomi,  Tk^ 


»e  all  the  prq^uaion^  of  Q&uttf  t^  wh^b  ever  polled  the  , 
pce(&  y  altbougKhe  wrote  a  l^i^  lAMjfioetti  ia  ti|r«^vi|  hoofed 
cmitlcd  HenrioUidos,  in  booqr  of  HWJ  W*  <^  iFrsmc^  ^  . 
tnoil^te^  all  ti^e.fiityrir^f  Jyve^^'i^SO  FreiK;ll#i  « 

Afi  tp  tfaq  Cal|i|^ia,  to  U  effy  M  connive,  tbet  lA  wi% 
nry  gi^cedily  rea^i  wA  tboygbttbe  fitl^^  is  opv^i^v^ 
tnted  with  ti^  g«eateft  iali^ily^nc^^*  vf riififmicpi?  allMf'* 
cd  to  be  every  wb«re  be»M|ti|uJvT    $9ipq  Wrifev^  .hoiirevtr» 

h)V€  loudly  ei]^(kfA  to  cfrieia  peiitkMlafiUm  ie  tbie  pocou' 
ani^nfii^ed  tbe  amlipr  very  kH^wij  for  tbem«    *^'Tbi•  ab*^ 

''  bot,  fays  Mr.  Baillet,  intending  to  teach  men  how  to  get  Tom  ^  §^' 
^  fg^^  childFefi,  h2is  cwdctYtHred  to  reluct  Hi  ftbe  piiso^  *^* 
*<ef  tbat  jfifiw  an  imio  fourbooba^  kk  Lalin  ye«^  intitlol. 
"^ CaUipoRdtsi.    ThioN^b  he docftnolinform -the  ^uUct  bow . 
^  be  |aiiie4  .hi»  bnowlccig^  oC.fo  iwiqr  tare  pariieuiars,  it  wftt 

*^  neverthelefs  obferved,  that,  for  an  Abbot,  he  knew  more 

H  ^  ^  af tick*  Aao  iHe  i«>|^cif«nen<i<d .  ii^iong  die  k- 
*^  ily  i  vid»  liiat  .he  va3  capabk.of.  teaching  eten  oature  ber- ' 
**  Uf.i^It  ia  (aidi  diat  (omt  paflagte  in  it  are  iioeljr  touched ; 
^  ber  ^Mft  it  alfa  cpBtunst  fioaae  deftjAptloas  comecnifig  pro- 
*  waiiQOi  wbieh  are  abettitneUe^  atid  iMiwiMtby  of  a  man, 
,^irho  baa  any  iep&  of  moddEty  ^  and  that  he  fireoK  every 
'.•bore  to  glory- in  having  read  Ifetroaiva*"  -  In  anfwer  to 
Mr.  de  la  Monnoye  ha^obiiitpd^  in  a  note  upon  BaiU 
that  Quillet  waa  no  beneAced^radi,  nor  had  ariy  eonnec-^ 
with  (he.  iacfed  order, .  when  he  iwrbte  the  Calltpoedia* 
fiayle  alio  ba«  apolagited  Car  QuiUct  $  «^  whofe  verfili- 
be  fays%.  ia  very  fiae^'and  the  poet  appears  dier^ 
b^ve  ftttditd  Lueretiua  much  mose  than '  Wtronkis. 
%rt  not  oiiftakent  mho  told  Bai|let,  tbat  the  an* 
fpealei  i^inly  coocemtng  poocteation ;  but  it  is  hih 
bB^U  thai  thia  ia  uniMrthf  Ji  man,  who  baa  any  fen^e  of 
^  Abbot  C^iUet  %ilig  noihiog,  but  what  b  found 
ywe  wiilera  on  pbyfic.'^.  Aa  tat  the  merit  of  tkepoem^ 
[b  it  baa  ufually  been  nu|ck  almired,  and  oti  many  ac«» 
certainly  with  good  nafeay  yet  the  above  Mr.  de  ia  ' 
ye,  a  raoft  competent  and  able  judge,  hat  fpoken  of 
tana  not  at  all.  faivorable.  He  tiiinks  the  great,  recep- 
'4  haa  mete  whb^  owhng  prinoipally  to  the  IbbjeA  y  whii;h 
il  oftan  treated  in  a  very  frivolous  triiKng  way,  eipe» 

F  a  ciaJly 
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cfally  'iri'^tlie  fecbnd  booV,  wher^  there  are  man^  lines  cos- 

cerhtng  the  dtflerent  ihlKene^'^c^  the  cbnflellations  upon 

ci^hcepdohr^  He  will  nbl^  allow  tfie  verfiiication  to  refemblc 

either  that  of  Lucretius 'or  'VirgiU  blamed  thetdidion  as  in- 

correal,  and  dilboveili  alio  errors  in  quantttjr.    This  is  th< 

judgm^nt^-  Which  thbtritfc^  and  poet  kas  piftdupon  Qutlle«f< 

Npoem.     A'diird  edition  of  the  C&llipa^ia  was  neatly  printa 

at' London  in  tyoS,  8vd.  to  which,  befides  the  two  Itttl< 

Latin  poems  above-mentioned,'  was'fubjoined  Scacvolae  Sairi< 

marthani  Paedotrophix,-  fiv^  de  puerorom  educatione,  Kbr 

trcs.      •    ^*  <-'   •'■'- 

Quillet  dieJ  in  September  i66i,  aged  59  years  ;  and  lef 
all  his  papers,  tc^etber  with  fiii^  hundred  crowns  for  dii 
printing  his  Latin  poeffi'in  honor  oT  Henry  IV.  to  Menage 
but  this,  ofi  forne  account  or  oth«r,  Was  never  executed. 

r  '  '        t 

* "  IX 

•QU I N  A  U  T  (Phuip)  a  celebrated  Frenieh  poet,  wa 

born  of  a  good  family  4a  Parid  in  1^35.    He  cultivated  po 

etfyfrom  hb  infancy,  and  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age 

when  his  oooiedy,  called  les'  Saurs  rivales,  was  brooght  upoi 

the  .ftage.    This  was '  fucceefled  >  by  fifteen  dramatic  pieces 

which  were  pli^yed  between  die  years  1654  and  i666.    A 

the  marriage  of  Lewis  XIV.  a^ldnd  of  allegorical  tragedy  wa 

to  be  compofed ;  ^d  Qutaaoty  being  a  young  man  of  a 

agreeable  appearance,  .was.pitcked  upon  ta  do  it.    The  fut 

joSt  was  Lyfis  and  Hefperia :  Spain  being  meki^  by  Het 

ria,  and  Frimce  by  Lyfis/    Quinaut  had  juft  gained  a  g| 

Eeputation  by  bis  <*  Falft  Tiberius  )*'  which,  though  a 

performance^  oiet  with*  prodigioas  fuccefs*    Lyfis  had  not  I 

fiune  fortune :  it  was  played  at  the  Louvre  the  9tb  of 

COnber  16609  but  had  mdiing  beautiful,  except  the 

nery.    In  the  ikiean  tine,  Qjtinaat  was  not  intirely  dei 

to  poetry :  he  applied  -himfelf  to  the  ftucfy  of  the  law, 

made  his  fortune  by  it^  for  marrying  the  widow  of*  a 

merchant,  to  whom  be: had  been  very  ufeful  in  his  pi 

fion,  he  was  by  her  means  advanced  to-  the  place  of*  ai 

of  accounts.  « 

Quinaut  afterwards  turned  himielf  to  the  compofii 
operas,  which  were  fet  to  mufic  by  the  famous  Ldly  ft 
Lully  was  charmed  with  a  poet,  whole  verles  were 


Q^U  I  N  A  U  T.    : 

MI  of  (ofc^.  m^  nervous,  but  that  they  etfily  yidded  to -all 
the  capncioiis  airs  of  mttfic  The  fatyrifts  of  bi^  time  hibed 
him  on  this  account :  they  rfprefi^med  bid  poeOyt.  as  with* 
6B( nerves  ;  and  faid  of  his  verfes,  as  fome  cenibrs.did.of 
Bocace's,  that  a  thouiaod  fuch  oaig^t.be  made  iaa  day.  Mn 
BoOeau  is  frequently  fevere  on  our  ii(ttthor,  not  for  the  fco- 
Hme6  of  bis  poetiiryj  but  for  its  foftnef^*  it^  eSemipacyi  its 
imdency  to  enervate  the  inind  and  cprrui^  the,  morals : 

la  moralo Jubrique:  \ 
Que  Lully  rechaufFa  des  ton*  de  fa  miifiq«e« 

Botleau  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  Quinaut  ifiore  explkritlyt 

sad  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  tfanfcribe  the  paflage  j  whicb  is 

tb  be  found  in  his  critical  reflexions  upon  (bme  pailages  in 

LoD^us,  and  runs  thus  :  *^  I  do  not  mean  here  to  caftjthe 

**leaft  fluJr  upon  the  memory  of  &ir.  Quinaut;,  who,  not- 

^  withftanding  all  our  poetic  fracas,  died  in  frlendfhip  with 

*  me.     He  had,  I  own,  a  great  deal  of  genius,  arid  a. very 

^  fingular  talent  in  writing  veries  fit  for  mulic.  ^  But  then 

**tbefe  verfes  had  no  great  forcic  in. them,  nochihg elevated : 

^  and  it  was  their  very  feeblenefs,.  which  made' tneni  fitter 

^  for  the  mufician,  to  whom  they  owe  then-  principal  glory. 

^  In  ibort,  his  operas  ai:e  the  oqly  part  of  his  works  that 

.^  are  enquired  after,  and  principally  for  fhe  lake  of  the  npu* 

^  fie  that  accompanies  them  :  his  other  dramatic  pieces  have 

kf^  fince  ceafed  to  be  a£led,  fo  long  that  fcarcely  ^ny  one 

remembers  it.     As  to  Mr*  Quinaut  himfelf,  he  was  a  very 

'boneft  man,  and  withal  fo  modeft,  that  I  am  per/ua^e^ 

}  if  he  were  alive,  he  would  not  be  lefs  offended  ^with  the 

^  ertmvagant  praifes  given  him  by  Mr.  Penaii|||^Jd^{i^  jv^it^ 

^4be  ftrokes  in  my  fatires,'*     Q^ault  has  found.  a|io^c^ 

te  in  the  celebrated  Mr.  Voltaire,    who  ^ofna^tn^^ 

<*  for  his  }yric  poetry,  and  for  the  mUdneis  wjth.  whjcjh 

J  oppofed  ithe  unjuft  fatires  of  Boileau.-^^^in^ut,,  ftys 

f^hc,  in  a  manner  of  writing  altogether  ncw^  a^d  thp  more 

'^^fficult  for  it^  feeming  eafinefs^  deferves  likeWife.a  place 

among  thefe  inufbfioas  conteniporaries.    It  is  wqU  knowt^, 

•|*iwth  how  little  juftice  Boileau  endeavored  to  depreciate 

^  Alia  poet:  nor  ought  we  to  diflemble,  that  Boileau,  tho* 

*^  tfbdxMe  in  other  refpefls,  had  never  learned  to  facrifice 
h.  -       .  -      -  f-  J  « to 
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cine, Mo- 
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fd  Q^U4»N'V^I  t  t  A  !*•  U  8. 

^^6'tiW'^&V  tt  was^^friVktH,  that  h*  f^iiglft'' all  his  life 

^*  to  hdihH^  a  liiatt,  #hbfe  *:quaititahcfe  \irhh  thttti  was'hU 

•*  diftiftgiiHMtf^  excelJcticc.    The  trUett'cfoghi^'dF  ^  f>ottt 

'**  id,  SfvHfeff  hrs  vetfts  iretfidtight  worthy  the  i-egard  of  pdf- 

^Hkxt^.''  *T^is  htt  liaijjitfftd'to  whole  (fcen'es  oJ"  Qahiaiit  t 

•*^  «n  'Wvktitage,  whttfh  rto  ftalran  operi  evfer  fet  aicaittW, 

<*  Tbt  Ffttith  it\ufte  has  coritiiiticd  in  a  ftate  df  fimplidf  j^; 

*«  whidi  fe  -not  to  the  tafte  of  any  hatlon :  bat  th^  aiHelft  ^ird 

"  inimitable -ftrttes^ if 'inftUftJi'  #hich  frequently  appear  with 

<<  fo  maay;  dbanns  in  Qyti^atit,  ftili'  pleafe^  jil  aA  parts  of 

*<£urope,  thofe  who  Mderftand  our  language,  and  are  ^f- 

"  feffed  of  a  fefined  taft?.      0id  antiquity  ^irniih  iuch  a 

^'^  ^poein  aS  Armida,  with  what  veneration  would  it  be  re- 

sieclc  dc       w  ceived  ?  But  Quinaut  is  a  niq^ern.*'  ^ 

tom.^i.'^kl       This  poet  died  in  i68S,  .after  having  enjoyed  a  bandfom^ 

*9-  andun-  penfidn  frort;  X»ewiS  XIV.  many  years.     We*are  t»ld,  that 

Q^u  I-        he  was  an  extreme  penitent  m  his  lait  illnefs  for  all  his  comr 

KAUT.      jjoiStion^,  Which' tended  to  infpire  love  and  pleafure.     Wp 

ftiould  riot  Forget  to  obfervc,  that  he  was  chofen  a  mem1)i^ 

bir  thelP*rehch  academy  in  1670,  and  of  the  academy  of  lo,- 

fcripti6/is  in  1674.     His  Iffe  is  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  hi^ 

woftem  1715. 

■'/QUmrtLlAKUS  ^Marcus  Tabius)  an  ffluf- 
trioas  rhetorician  and  critic  of  antiquity,  and  a  moft  excel- 
lent 'autlfor,  was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Clau- 
Dodwelli       flitiS  Caefar,  about  thejear  bfChrift  42.     Aufonius,  calls 
Quilitilia-     *!^  Wifpaflum*  arid  Calagurritanum  j   from  Whence  it  has 
Ml,  Lond.     liitiaHy  Ibk^cn  iuppoTed,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Calagurri^, 
1698.  8to.   »(^r'C«af^ii^i,;Tri  Spain.''    It  may  be  fo;  it  ii  however  cer- 
\amVthat  he  was  tent' to  fe)'me,  even  in  his  childhood,  where 
lie  f{)eTrt1t  hi's'youth,  and  compleated'his  education;   having 
applied  himtelf  moft  particularly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ars 
*oratdrta.     5fti  the  year  61,  Galba  was  Tent  by  theemj^eror 
•Netointo  Spain,  as  governor  of  one  of  the  provinces  there: 
Urid  'Qjiiiitilian,  being  {Kefi  nineteen  years  oJd,  is  fuppofed  to 
*ave  attended  Win,  iand  to  have  taught  rhetoric  in  rtie  city  ^f 
,  Calagurrfs,  all  fhe.WhileCalba  continued  in  Spain.     And 
heilce  it  is,  that  acfcording  to  fome  he  was  called  Calagiirri- 
tanus,  aftd  not  frOitt  Kis  being  l^birh  in  ftat  city.    Thefe  arc 
^     •  ,  <  pcrfuadcd. 


Q,OIN  T  CD  tAl^Hj?)  %^ 

«tide  lifc  froifi  bte  Money  being  fpcntiAqRci^  eoBce^dm  ky^ 

im  the  deaiil  ^  N^f^i  Qiai^a^ittiimed  iio  llQfMt  Jiivi  ttxik 
Qtttnttliaii  mkh  kiAf :  w1i#'l)ltr&«ni^jriifli«Ki^  it  the  tn^ 
|«iite  of  tlMi  g^fillxilnt,  >tiligidktto««d  la  <4«iiy  «u(?of  the 
ftihiic  trtafitry; •  •'  Htt*  ^aagkl^^it.  ^ifttbi^^ds  UighfBidFepiMaiioir,        ''^  ' 
wd£opmtd  Ulatfiy  /dtettllen&ioratotftt  iitbo  did  i  Mm  gremC  iio« 
wir;  iMiOilg' 1^(10111  fR^tte']^i4ligeriH^  Mbn.dDnti^^M^in 
iKtfchodi,  "^'tke^yttTt^  y^  '»ticiq<tiUi»md  te  tctivh  it  fof 
Meatjr  years  •;  «ttd  tben,  ^tattnitig  ie^ie  .9f  DoMtien  ta  re« 
6a^  ht4^l)0dkiiMlkl(n^cca^k  b^a.wbnirdbl^book^  called 
hfttutioMis  Oitti0riGtaB*    Hm  h  ihe  <inoft  compkat  Weric  c^ 
j»  kmd^  vrlddi  Mtl^ircy  tes  Jeft^m  $  and  die  dtfign  itf  it  i^ 
«»^mi  a  pf«ft6):  orator^  who  is  acooidinglf  coi^UGbld  tlMt«^ 
kj  and  itiattflMd  wiih  frofter  kiftiaiaktiii,  irolii  hb  ibMi 
iMn  to  hm  detth/  •  k  aboundi  widriorcatteat  jirecqKs  <if  aM 
tiKda^  niatingtm  mmmfn  lawtU  i|8 criiicifiii ^  and.catinoc 
Wread  by  f«*(i>ift  of  any  i^y.  but  with >  tbo  grtatcft  pmfk 
aad  aAr^Mdge,    «» It  would  have  been  Yaftly  prejvtdiCial  to 
'^^e  ii^rtiy  w^oridv^ys  Mr.  >Ba]4e,  ,had  Qutntilianb  worios  Dia. 
'^'IM^  faaMy  beMiig  an  exceHeat  aothor:  and  ib  laere  to  2^an7' 
'  "^  be .  wiAiedy  that  all  perfons,  )Bidio  ^iMian  to  bb  audhmv, 
^  would,  before  they  take  up  the  pen  for  that  puvpofe,  mid 
d^Jmnirery  attMrimtjiV'^   I  a»  ewtreoicly  Ibny.,  that  I  did  not 
-••tlibw  tiie  koportanoe  of  dm  adidoe^  tiU  itiwiU  feao  latew^' 
•ffhe  lifft  ifitire<ipQ)^  of  ^ihe  Inftitutiones  Oratoricd^  far  the 
%iiitiitM  Jthin  miaiy .w«s  horridly  nitnilited iaiid  ipiaptt* 
^iSt^ms4ikxmred  by  Poggiu^f  ii^tbe monafcry  oil&.XjUU9 
-H^  fte.  time  of  jioidbig  tha  eooacU  ctf*  Conftance:  agreat 
'  hiiftii  f  of  ediciovis  ha«e  ilnce  bem  given  0r(it'ky:criiio8  of 
(MTuiiiiit  nations  c  ^but  dh«  btftiis  that  of  Ll^dcM^  lif^Os  hi 
•iM  volumes  4tow  by  the  learned  Asm*. Buimam 
*,r-ibi.«be ^noaii  ti«ie>  (^litiliandid  ivat 'onkf  i$f  dmm m\ts 
4N)Bftfpeakingy.  bilt exhibited. aMbvfcb  «loqueAdBiat  thabtf. 
.!ttl^|teeded,  a^  he  iiim&lf  tall^  usy  iby :qafeaa  fiwdaioe  i&  her 
4»lfaioe;  and  was  judged -to  be  ifiaaUe  a  lifwjvai  thatius 
MAagft  Mitt  ami  dw^  iniorfer  to  iieMditadia:bK»k;fid- 
mi    TUa  prifiice  <hMreitts»  iftUcb  by  tb^Jtd^  of  ibont* 
*-:i'  F4  hand 
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hfthd  j^Vjivaitcid  in  Rome^  as  itJiM  ftnce  done  in  otber  eonii* 

tries,  femetiKies  did  vaft  injuify  to  aiidiQrs,  by.  eiccafionuig 

their  works  to  ^pear.  under  their .  names  very  imperfeft. 

QuintilidH^  faSered  on  tUa  account  $  as  (be  fbllowing  paffitge 

in  him  plainly  flicws :  .^«  the. only  quaere  ki  the  caufe  of 

*^  Nasvius  Apf  ttniamis  was,  iiihethcr  he  threvr  his  wife  b^ad^ 

^*  long,  or  whether  ibe  yoli^arily  caft  herfelf  down<    This 

ibid,Ub,       («  ig  thc^;oAly  pleadings  (ays  ihet  I  have:  yet  puUiflied,  to 

vii.  c.  n.    ^^  ^jiicb  I  willown  Iwas  induced  by  aiyouthfui  thirft  after 

^^  gloiy;  i-Foras  to  the  nft,  which  go  undtr  my  name,  as 

<*  they  were  corrupted  by  the.ne^igence  of  the  writer,  whole 

^<  only  view  was  gain,  th^  contain  but  very  little  of  what 

**  I  can  call ' my  rown/'  .This  declariaiion  of  Quintiliao^ 

f\  '      when 'tie  w^sgrowingiold,'  and  had  retired  from  bufinefti 

may  teach  us  what  juci^ment  tofbrm  of  the  Declamattooes, 
which  ftill  go  under  his  name,  ai^i  have  frequently  beea 
printed  with  thcr  Inftitutiones  Oratoricae.  Buiwan  tells  u&  vk 
liis  -preface,  ^hat  he  fiifajoined  them  to  his  edition,  not  be<» 
caufe  4hey  were  worthy  of  any  man's  time  and  pains,  but 
that. nothing  might  feem  wanting  to  the  curious.  -  He  will 
not  allow  them  to  be  Quintilian's,  but  fubfcribes  to  the  judg- 
•  .  roent  of  diofe  critics,  who  fuppofe  them  to  be  the  produce 
tions  of  diflEerent  rhetoricians  in  different  ages  %  finbe,  thoi^ 
,none  of  diem  can  be  thought  excellent,  fome  aflB  rather  more 
elegant  than  odiers. 

'  The  anonymous  dtadogue  de  Oratoribus,  five  de  caufis 
comiptae  eloquentiae^  has  fometimest  been  primed  with  Qutii- 
tilian's  works;  yet  the  critics  do  not  fuppofe  it  tobehis. 
Many  aferibe  it  to  Tacitus,  as  it  is  coounonly  printed  witli 
die  works  of  that  hiftorian ;  and  k  polite  ibholar,  now  liv- 
ing, feems  inclined  to  give. it  to  the  younger  Pliny  }  ^'  be- 
^^  caufe,  fays  he,  it  ejca£tiy  coincidea  with  his  nge,  is  addrejF' 
'  Y  ^^  ^  ^^^  f^hi^  particular  friends  and  correfpondents,  and 

^<  is  marked  with  fome  fimilar  expreffions  and  fentiments. 
^^  But  as  arguments  of  this  kind  are  always  more  impofing 
.^*  than  fiiiid,"  he  wifely  leaves  it  as  ^  a  i»ece,  concerning 
^  the  author  of  which  nothing  fatisfadlory  can  be  coUeSed)'* 
FitsoO-         only  «<  diat  \fi  is  evidendy  a  oompofidon  of  that  period,  in 
J^'*^'  M  which  he  flouriflttA"    What  gave  occafion  to  its  being 
jjoxv.      aicribed  ^  Qjiindlian^  wiSt  diat  h^  aS^ly  wrote  a  book 
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apoti  tUs  Veiy  fiAbjcJA$  and  with  tbi«  very  title,  as  be  bimfelf 
deebres :  yet  the  critics  are  convinced  by  arguaients,  which  Joft*  Ont. 
«e  caiuiot  infert  here,  that  the  dialogue,'  or  rather  fragment    '  •^^•'^ 
of  the  dialc^ue,  now  extant,  is  not  that  of  which  Quintilian 
^caks,  but  the  produ£Hon  of  fame  other  writer. 

Qoimilian  %«it  the  latter  part  of  his  life  with  great  dig- 
nity ao^  hofior.  ioam  imagine,  that-  he  was  conful :  but 
die  woids  of  Attfonius,  Ofk  which  they  ground  their  fuppofi- 
tien,  fbcwy  that  be  did  not  poflefs  the  confullbip,  but  only 
tke  consular  ornaments ;  honeftamenta  nominis  potiusi  quam 
iofigiiia  poteft^tis :  and  we  may  add,  that  no  mention  is  Aufon.  m 
made .  ^  his  name  in  the  Fafti  Confulares.  ■  It  is  certain,  ^^f^* 
that  he  v^as  ^'eceptor  to  the  graadfons  of  the  emperor  Do* 
nitian's  ilfter.  Though  Quintilian's  outward  condition  and 
orcuniftances  vrere  proi^rous  and  flouriihtog,  yet  he  labored 
voder  many  domeftic  afflidions^  which  tired  out  his  patience^ 
and  forced  htm  to  complain  of  the  cruelty  of  his  fate.  I91 
iis  41ft  year,  he  married  a  wife,  who  was  but  tweWe  years 
eU ;  amd  loft  her,  when  ihe  was  nineteen.  He  beftows  the 
bi^ieft  applaufes  on  her^  and  was  inconfolable  for  her  lols. 
She  kft  him  two  ions,  one  p(  them  died  at  five  years  old, 
aod  die  other  at  ten,  who  was  the  oldeft,  and  poflefled  exr 
<#iordiiiary>talents^  He  bewails  thefe  lodes  moil  pathetic- 
t^y :  he  would  have  left  off  writingv  and  thrown  into  the 
iie  all.hts  compofitioQs :  he  was  afraid  he  (hould  he  charjged 
widi  bring  hard*hearted,  if  he  ibould  employ  his  tongue 
henceforward^  in  any  thing,  but  in  inveighing  againft  Heaven : 
tel  he  did  not  omit  faying,  that  there  is  a  malicious  and  Jea* 
h^ia  being,  who  does,  not  6xffer  very  promiiingx:hildren  to 
be  long-lived.  Whoever  will  turn  to  the  proemlum  of  the 
Itth  book  of  his  Inftitutiones  Oratorical,  may  fdto,  how  in- 
dio»itly  the  wifeft  of  the  heathens  indulged  upon  certain.oc- 
•«£oas  their  impatience  and  murmuring. 

Q^intiljan  ibon*  got  the  better  of  all  this  griet  Inftead  of 
4wmiag  bis  Inflitutiones  Oratoricae,  which  was  not  then  above 
Iplf  done»  he  continued  and  perfede/i  it.  He  took  aiecond 
life  in. a  year  or  two  after,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter, 
'Who6i  he  lived  to  fee  married  ^;  and  who,  at  the  time  of  her 
received  ,a  handfome  dowry  from  his  old  fcholar  the 
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Plinu  Epiiir  y6tiRg^r  Pliny  s  hi  ^oAfiler^ttiM,  «t  we  ara<  ttdd,  4Mit  te 
3ft.  lib,^.  ^^^^  ihactied  to  a  perfpn  of  fttpcrbr  rtok,  ^vriikh  ceqimd  te 
to  be  better  teed  out^  upon  her  firftgpiiig  tt>  Imxh  thui  Iw 
fetiier^fi  CfrcumftaRCes  woukl  4idinit«f«  C^iiiitiiioA  lived  to 
be  fourfcore  yexn  of  itge,  ^  upwards,  «9  is  flPetty  ceruiiiii^f 
determined ;  although  the  ii»e  of  his  deaih  i^  not  tw^hied. 
fie  ^pftears  from  his  #orkS)  and  from  what  ipve  aro  abl6'i» 
«oile^  of  him^  to  hate  been  a- imn  of  great  jnnooenoe  Mi 
Integrity  of  life*  His  Onitoriijal  Inflfitution^conuintt  gnrat 
immber  of.e^tceltent  mottA  in^u£ii<ii^;  and  it  as  k/Mifa 
*  principle  iticnlcMed  in  theni^  that  *<  none  but  a*{oarf  sita 

<*  can  tanak^  a  good  orator  :^'  whieh,  if  k  fai  not  attogtIriNr 
tsfue,  as  it  is  to  he  feared  it  is  not;  fliew»  atieaft  the  pi%o^4tf 
thti  great  mafler.  •      i 

One  Memffli  however  thei«  Kes  upon  (^riiii;S«an*s  i^wac^ 
eer,  which  cannot  be  pjrftedover ;  and  that  as,  hfe  CRsetfive 
Aattety  of  Donfiitfoin)  whom  be  oils  a  God,  and'^rjrsv  tbtii 
^m.  id  ht  ought  to  be  invoked  in  the  fitft  place.  Vk  caiis  hiti  atft 
^^  '^'  a  moft  holy  cenfor  of  manneis,  and  Tays^  iliat  thect  is  m 
iiim  a  certain  fapenemtncnt  Iplendor  of  viitaea.  Whkh  Mt 
ef  pahegy ric  muft  needs  be  fairly  ofFenfive  <i»  all,  who  \mi^ 
rtad  the  hiftory  of  that  Wicked  emperor :  Aor  can  any  emife 
be  made  for  Qs^intilian,  bat  the  neceffity  he  Was  under  df 
t>Bering  this  incenfe,  in  eider  to  preferve  his  iafety  under  a 
prince,  moft  ^«edy vOf  Aattery,  and  who  mi(^  probtaUy  es^- 
poA  it  the  more  from  one,  x>h  whom  he  had  eonferred  pafc- 
ticular  favors,  a$  he  certainly  had  on  QuiniHisin.  it  is  le^ 
markabk,  that  Martial,  Statius  and  Jttitu&Flofitiniishavefti^ 
ttred  this  emperor  in  the  like  manner. 


I  ( 


QUIJfTIN  MATSYS,  fometimcs  called  Ae  Ar- 
Tter  of  Antwerp,  was  famous  for  having  been  ttaadbnited 
from  a  blackfmith  to  a  painter,  by  the  foi«e  ti  love,  and  for 
the  fake  of  a  miftrefs.  He  had  followed  the  tnade  of  a  bkck- 
Itbiith  and  farrier  near  twenty  years  $  When  folKng  in  loife 
wMi  a  painter's  <lau^ler,  who  was  very  handfome,  and  dlF- 
Jlked  nothhig  in  him  but  his  profofton,  lie  qiHtcedhin^tvade, 
and  betook  himTelf  to  paiinting :  in  whitih  art,  afllftod  by  Jl 
food  natural  tafte,  a  mofler,  and  the  power  of  loveiM>  4ie 
^hligiill,  he  made  a  very  uncommon  and  furprifing  progrefs. 

He 


tk  was  a  pairtfal  atid  diligent  imitatbr  of  ordihaty  life,  and 
Mach  better  a^  reprefenting  the  defb£b,  than  the  beaiities  of 
nature.  One  of  ,fais  beft  ptecei  U  ^  defbent  from  the  crofs^ 
fai  the  ehafpel  ^t  the  icathedfal  of  Antwerp  :  for  which,  and  % 
ttukittide  df  other  hiRorles  atid  portraits,  he  gained  a  greaj 
nnitittide  of  admirers  ;  efpecially  for  his  laborioui  neatnefs^ 
t»Uch  tn  truth  wis  the  princifial  paft  of  his  chara^er.  He 
ied  prettjr  dd  ih  1529.  HI^  works  are  difperfed  through- 
vsc  J!rUi  upe* 

QU I N T r N I E  (JbHK  de  hi)  a  famous  fVetidh  gaN 
iliicr,  w«s  botli  at  Poi£liers  in  the  year  1626.  After  &  eoufft 
of  philt>fephy,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  law,  and  came  t6 
Paris  itt  order  to  be  admitted'^  ?Ut  advocate.  He  had  a  great 
deal  of  natural  tfoquence,  whieli  was  aifb  improved  by  learn* 
iagl  and  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  at  the  bar,  as  to  gain  the 
Mtoiration  and  elleem  of  the  cSleT  magiftrates.  Mr.  Tarn- 
f6tieau,  prefident  of  the  chamber  of  accounts,  bting  inform? 
ed  df  1ii&  tnerit,  engaged  him  to  undertake  the  pcaeceptorihip 
(f  biM  only  fon,  which  Quintlnie  executed  entirely  to  his  fa- 
fisfkiEHoli ;  ^plying  his  leifure  hours  in  the  mean  tifne  to 
the  ftudy  of  agriculture,  towards  which  he  had  by  nature  a 
ftfong  inclination.  He  made  his  advantage  of  Columella^ 
Varrd,  Virgil,  and  all  authors  ancient  or  modern,  who  had 
'Written  about  it ;  and  gained  new  lights  by  a  journey,  which 
fte  made  with  his  pupil  into  Italy;  All  the  gardens  in  kome 
aad  about  it  were  open  to  him  ;  and  he  neter  failed  to  ma|ce 
ihe  moft  ofefui  obfervations,  joining  all  along  practice  with 
theory.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  Mr.  Tamboneau  entirely 
gave  up  to  him  his  garden,  to  manage  as  be  pleafed ;  and 
f)|diitinie  applied  himfelf  to  lb  intenfe  a  ftudy  of  the  opera^ 
tiOftt  of  nsiturein  this  way,  that  he  fooh  became  famous  all 
wet  Praiice.  The  celebrated  priiice  of  Conde,  who  is  fald 
to  have  jbiiled  the  pacific  love  bf  agriculture  to  a  reftlefs  (pi-« 
tirfer  war,  took  great  pjeafure  in  cohverfing  with  Quinti-* 
ilie.  He/caofie  to  England  about  the  year  1673 ;  ^^^  during 
lib  ftay  here,  paid  a  vifit  to  Mr.  Evdyn,  who  prevailed  oil 
foOk  to  communicate  fome  diredions  concerning  melons,  for 
Ike  cultivation  of  which  Quiritinie  was  remarkably  famous. 
They  were  Irahfiifitted  to  Mr,  Evelyn  from  Paris  j  and  after- 
wards^ 
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wards,  in  1693,  publiflied  by  him  iii  Englifii.  Charles  Hi^, 
made  Quintinie  an  offer  of  a  confiderable  penfion,  if  he  wou]^ 
ftay  and  take  upon  him  the  direftion  of  his  gardens :  but 
Quintinie  chofe  to  ferv(B  his  owA  king, .  Lewis  XIV.  ,whq 
erefted  purpofely  for  him  a  new  office  of  direftor  general  of 
all  his  majefty's  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens.  The  royal  gaur* 
dens,  while  Quintinie  lived,  were  the  adnliratton  of  the  cu? 
rious  i  and  wh^n  he  died,  the  king  himfelf  was  much  aiFe£^<*^ 
ed  with  it,  and  could  not  forbear  faying  to  his  widow,  tfaa| 
<<  he  had  as  great  a  lofs  as  ihe  had,  and  never  ^xpeded  to 
<<  have  it  repaired.^  Qjiintinie  died  very  oM,  but  we  know 
pot  in  what  year*  He  greatly  improved  the  art  of  gardening 
and  tranfplanting  tr€^  :  and  his  book,  intitled  ^'  Dire<3iooi 
^'  for  the  management  of  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens,"  contains 
precepts,  which  have  been  followed  by  all  Europe* 

QUINTUS  CALABER,    a  Greek  poet,  wKp 
wrote  a  large  fupplement  to  Homer's  Iliad  in  fourteen  books, 
in  which  a  relation  is  given  of  the  Trojan  war,  from  the 
death  of  Hedor  to  the  deffiru^lion  of  Troy*     It  is  conjec- 
tured, from  his  ftile  and  manner,  that  he  was  either  con-* 
temporary  with,  or  lived  near  the  age  of,  Coluthus,  who 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  rape  of  Helen  in  the  fifth  century  ;  and 
With  other  authors,  who  flouri(hed  at  that  time :  for,  fays 
Rhodomannus,  one  of.his  editors,  *'  if  we  examine  in  a  crt* 
*^  tical  way  the  didion  of  Quintus,  Coluthus,  Tryphiodonis^ 
^'  Mufxus,  the  poet  I  mean  who  fung  the  loves  of  Hero  and 
*^  L^ander,  and  Nonnus,  we  (hall  find  a  very  exa£l  refero- 
^'  blance  between  his  caft  and  manner  of  writing  and  theirs; 
*^  whence  one.  may  juftly  infer,  that  they  lived  about  the 
*<  fame  time/'    As  to  his  country,  fome  have  concluded 
him  to  be  a  Smyrnaean,  and  inftead  of  Quintus  Calabei 
have  called  him  Quintus  Smyrnaeua,   becaufe  in  the  I2tfa 
book  he  fpeaks  of  his  having  fed  iheep  at  Smyrna  :  but  this 
feems  to  be  but  a  fimple  foundation  to  build  upon,  fince  it 
may  eafily  be  conceived  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere  po; 
etic  fi£Uon.     Li  fhort,  nothing  certain  can  be  colleAed  ei« 
ther  concerning  his  perfon  or  his  country  j  and  fo  far,  zH 
leaft^  he  may  be  compared  to  Homer,    His  poem  was  firj 
made  known  by*  cardinal  Beflarion,  who  difcovered  it  in  St 
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Nkholas's  church,  near  Otranto  in  Calabria ;  from  whence 
die  author  Mras  named  Quintus  Calaber.  )t  is  entitled  Para- 
iipomena,  or  Prxtermifia  ab  Homero;  which,  fuppofing 
Homer's  poem  to  be  imperfefl  and  defefiive,  has  expofed 
bim  Co  the  cenfufe  artd  feverity.of  feme  critics.  ^*  The  good 
'^man,  fay  they,  is  greatly  deceived  in  thinking  Homer 
^  wanted  any  thing  to  compleat  him.  The  mafters  of  the 
|<<  art  of  poetry  all  allow,  that  the  Iliad  is  a  finilhed  poem; 
^  and  properly  concludes  with  the  death  of  Hedor,  fince  the 
«  anger  otf  Achilks,  which  is  the  fubjed  of  it,  ends  there : 
^  ib  that  vrhatever  portion  of  genius  the  Calabnan  may  pof- 
^  fefi,  he  is  manifeftly  ignorant  of  the  fundamental* rules  of 
**  his  art.**  Father  Rapiri  has  treated  our  author  with  much  ^^^ 
contempt  9  and  fays,  that,  far  from  being  qualified  to  write  Jisgoneat, 
continuations  of  either  Iliad  or  OdyiKe,  he  has  not  the  leaft  '^^  '^* 
refemblance  of  Homer's  eafe  and  fpirit,  nor  any  thing  exaA 
or  regular  about  him.  Others  afcribe  to  him  genius  and 
learning  in  abundance ;  and  a  learned  German,  called  Frei* 
I  pas^  has  puflied  his  admiration  of  him  fo  far,  that  he  can- 
not be  content  with  giving  him  a  lefs  title,  than  that  of  Ho- 
merus  refulcitatus,  or  *^  Homer  raifed  ffom  the  dead.'*    In  ^ 

the  mean  time,  leaving  thefe  extravagant  perfons  to  them- 
ielves,  it  is  but  juftice  to  Quintus  to  fay,  that  there  is  fome 
de^ee  of  merit  in  him  as  a  writer,  and  that  he  is  not  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  being  read. 

He  mras  firft^  publiihed  at  Venice  by  Aldus,  it  is  not  faid 
in  what  year:  then  by  Freigius  at  Baiil  in  1 569  :  then  by 
Rhodonnannus  at  Hanover  in  1604:  and  ladd  of  all,  very 
neatly  and  elegantly  in  8vo.  at  Leyden,  173^^%  with  this  ti- 
de, viz.  Quinti  Calabri  Pra:termtfibrum  ab  Homero  Libri 
XXV.  Graece,  cum  verfione  Latina&  integris  emendationibus 
X^aurentii  Rhodomanni ;  &  adnotamentis  fele^Ks  Claudii  Dauf- 
queii.  Curante  Joanne  Cornelio  de  Pauw,  qui  fuas  etiam 
emeddationes  addidit. 
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RA  R  E  L  A I S  (Francis)  •  a  crfcbrat^d  French  wit^  - 
was  the  fon  of  9n  apotfaeqajy ;  and  torn  abaut;  tbe  > 
Niceron,      ye^x  i^jgj  at  ChioQn,  in  the  province  of  Tourauie.  He  waa  » 
Zj-  ^r^^f"'  hf^d  up  in  a  qoiwemt  of  Francifcwi  friars  in  Poii^ou,  the  con-r . 
Rabeiait>      ye»t  of  Foptejjoy  k  Coipe  5  and  was  received  intathdr  or-t . 
r^^''*!/:^ih     ^^^    Hw  ftrgng  inclinaiion  and  tajfc  fiar  Uteraturp  and  tb«. 
trannation     fipiciice^  made  bim  trau^cfnd  the  bpiuids,  twhich;  reftr^iiied^ 
by  Mr^l^t  the  learned  in  \kW  tih)e9 ;  (6  that  he  not  only  became  a  g^eat* 
teaux     af  lingiiifl^  but  m  adept  ia  all  hranche$  cf  kn(Mvledge«  I)i&  ua«; 
common  capacity  and  merit  foon  excited  the  j^aloufy  of  bi9, 
brethren.     Hence  he  wai  eavied  by  foitie ;  <>th.ers>  thixuigUf 
ignorance,  thought  hm  a  conjurer  i  wd  all  hated  aad   a^^ 
h^iki  hioR)  particularly  becaufe  he  ftudied  Greek  »  the  no^ 
\6lty  of  that  languages  making  them  edeetn  it  not  only  barhar 
rou»t  but  anticbriftiai^.    This  we  coDeft  from   a  Gre^ 
opiftle  of  Budiiu^  to  Rabelais,    in   which   he  praifes    hint 
highly,  for  bi$  great  knowledge  in  that  tong^e^  and  excl^ou. 
agfiinft  the  ftvpidity  and  malii^e  of  the  friar>\ 

Having  endured  their  perfecution$  for  a  long  tijoe^  he  ob- 
tained permiffion  of  pope  Clemcot  VII,  to  leave  the  fociety 
of  St.  Francis,  and  to  enter  into  that  of  St»  Bei^t ;  but  his 
mercurial  tenDper  prevailing,  he  did  not  find  any  wqx^  f^?, 
titfa^ion  among  the  Benedi(3inea,  than  h^  h^d  foupd  iin 
inonig  the  Francifc^s,  fo  that  after  9  ibort  tiow?  1^  lefc  alfo 
them*  Changing  the  regular  habit  for  that,  which  i$  wor«^ 
by  fecuiar  prieils,  he  rambled  up  and  dowo  f9r  a  while ;  and 
then  fixed  at  Montpelier,  where  he  took  the  deeree9  in  phy-* 
itc,.  and  pra&ifed  with  great  reputatigoi.  He  wa$  tfifinit^iy 
admired  for  his  great  Wit  and  great  learning,  and  became  ;^ 
man  of  fuch  weight  and  eftimatlon,  that  the  univerfity  of 
that  place  deputed  him  to  Paris  upon  a.  very  important  er- 
rand. His  reputation  and  charader  were  fpread  through  the 
kingdom  ;  fo  that,  when  he  arrived  at  Paris,  the  chancellor 
da  Prat,  moved  with  the  extraordinary  accomplifliments  of 
the  man,  eafily  granted  all  that  he  follicited.     He  returned 
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to  Mofltp^ier  i  and  chr  fervioo  Ji«  di4  tho  iioinrfit]F  ti^m 
this  occafioo  i»  giiien  sw  a  nafi^iii  why  all  the  candidates  foe 
d^rees  in  phyfic  tbf  re  are,  upon  tdieir  admiffioa  to  thcniy 
idnmUy  invefted  with  a  f  obc»  which  Rabelais  left :  tbb  ce« 
mBooy  having  been  ioftituted  in  honoK  Qf  him* 

In  153^9  Rabelais  published  at  Lyons  (pme  pieces  of  Hip^ 
pecrates  and  Galen,  with  a  dedication  to  th(e  bilbop  of  Ma**' 
ilbaais  ;  in  which  be  tells  bicH  that  be  had  read  ledurea 
Dfon  the  aphorifms  of  Hippocrates^  and  the  ars  medica  oC 
Gakn,  before  numerous  audiences  in  the  univeriity  of  Mont^ 
pdier.     This  was  the  laft  year  of  his  contiouacice  in  tbia 
place  ;  for  the  year  after  he  went  to  Lyons»  where  he  be- 
came phyfician  to  the  hoTpitaU  and  joined  le&ures  with  prac« 
tice  for  fbfiie  years  following.^    John  du  Bellay,  bilbop  of 
Paris,. going  to  Rome  in  I534>  upon  the  bufinefs  of. our 
Beary  the  Vlllth's  divorce  from  Catherine  erf"  Spain,  and  paf-^ 
&ng  through  Lyons,  carried  Rabelais  with  him,  in  quaUt]^ 
of  hia  phyiiciao  ;  who  r^urned  however  home  in  about  &^ 
months*      He  had  quitted  his  religious  conpexion^,  ibr  the 
6ke  of  leading  a  life  more  fuitabl^  to  his  tafte  anc)  humour : 
but  he  afterwards  renewed  tbem»  and  in  a  fecond  JQurhey  to 
Rome,    obtained  in  I53$>  by  his.intereil  with  fome  cardi« 
9als,  a  brief  fro^l  pope  Paul  III,  to  qualify  him  for  holding 
icckfiaftical  benefices.    John  du  Bellay,  made  a  cardinal  in 
1533,  ha4  procured  the  abbey  of  St.  Maur  near  Paris  to  ba 
fecuiarized  ;   and  into  this  was  Rabelais,  now  a  benedi^iiKe 
BiQidc,  received  a$  a  fecular  canon.     Here  he  is  fuppofed  to 
have  begun  his  famous  romance,  intitled,  ^'  The  lives,  he-* 
^  roic  deeds,  and  fayings  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel/' 
He  eoatiisued  in  this  retreat  till  154^,  when  the  cardinal  du 
Bdkif,  his  friend  and  patsoa,  nominated  ^im  to  the  cure  of 
Metidon,  iiriikh  he  is  faid  to  have  filled  with, great  zeal  and 
a||riicction.to  the  end  of  his  life.    His  profound  knowledge 
and  (kill  in.  phyfic  made  turn  doubly  ufeful  to  the  people  un^ 
def  his  care ;  and  he  was  fe»dy  upon  all  occaftons  to  relieve 
Aca%  under  bodily  indifpoittions,  as  well  as  to  confult  and 
pcovide  for  the  fafety  of  their  (buk.     He  died  in  1 553*     As 
he  was  a  great  wit,  many.  wiJttdrms  and  fzicetious  fayings 
are  laid  to  his  charge,  which  he  knew  nothing  of;  and 

many 
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manjr  ridtculbus  ctrcuinftaiices  related  of  his  life  and  deaths 
which  it  is  but  juftice  to  hun  to'otnit  as  fiibulous. 

He  puUfibed  feverat  things,  but  his  Chef  d'Ouvre  i$» 
«<  The  hiftory  of  Gargantua  ^and  Panlagrucl.*'     Tis  a  fa- 
tyr,  in  tbe  form  of  a  romance,  upon  monks,  prte(h,  popes, 
and  fools  and  knaves  of  all  kinds  ;  where  wit  and  leai'ning 
are  (battered  about  with  great  profufion^  but  in  a  manner 
wild  and  irregular,  and  with  a  ftrong  mixture  of  obfcenitjr, 
coarfe  and  puerile  jefts,  prophane  allufions,  and  low  raillery* 
Hence  it  has  come  to  pafs,  that  while  fome  have  regarded' 
it  as  a  prime  effort  of  the  human  wit,  and,  like  Homer's 
poems,  as  an  inexhauftible  Iburce  of  learning,  fcience,  and. 
knowledge,  others  have  affirmed  it  to  be  nothing  but  an  un-^ 
intelligible  rhapfody,   a  heap  of  foolifli  conceits,  without: 
meaning,  without  coherence ;  a  colledion  of  grofs  impie-^^ 
ties  and  obfcenities.     Both  parties  have  reafon  for  wh^t  they 
&Y »  ^hat  is,  the  truth  lies  between  them  both.     Rabelais 
certainly  intended  to  fatyrife  the  manners  of  his  age,  as  ap- 
pears plainly  enough  from  the  general  turn  and  nature  of 
his  work  $  but  from  s^  certain  wildne(s  and  irregularity  of 
manner,  what  he  alludes  to  or  means  in  fome  particular  paf^ 
fages,  does  not  appear  fo  plain.    They  muft  be  greatly  pre-* 
judiced  againft  him,  who  will  not  allow  him  to  have  wit, 
learning,  and  knowledge  of  various  kinds  ;   and  (b  mufr 
they,   who  cannot  fee  that  he  is  oftentimes  low9  c«arfe»  , 
prophane,  and  obfcene. 

The  monks,  who  are  the  chief  chjeSk  of  his  fatyr,  gave  , 
^    fome  oppofition  to  it,  when  it  iirft  began  to  be  publi(hed»  . 
for  it  was  publi(hed  by  parts,  in  1535  :  but  this  oppofition 
was  feon  overruled  by  the  powerful  patronage  6f  Rabelais 
among  the  great.    The  beft  edition  of  bis  works  is  that  with 
cuts,  and  the  notes  of  le  Ducbat  and  da  Monnoye,  174I9  in 
3  vols.  4to.     Mr.  Motteaux  publifhed  an  Englifli  traoflu* 
tioti  of  it  at  London  1708,  in  two  volumes  8vo;  with  s 
preface  and  notes,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  ibew,  tbsl 
Rabelais  has  painted  the  hiftory  of  his  own  time,  under  an  ' 
ingenious  fiStion  and  borrowed  names.    Oxell  publiflied  af« 
terwards  a  new  tranflation,  with  Ducbat's  notes,  5  vol.  120. 
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R  A  C  A  N  (HoNOH AT  de  Beyii,,  Marquis  of)  ^  French 
poet,  wa$  born   at  Roche  Racan  in  Tourainc^  anno  1589.   BzyWtXHeu 
At  fixteen  years  of   age^  he.  was  cqade  one  of  the  pages  to  jJ^iJ|!J?,'"* 
Henry  IV ;  and,    as   he  began  to  amufe  him&lf  witb  writ*  Jugemcnt 
ing  verfes,  h^  got   acquainted  with  Malhcrbe,  from,  whom  xJ,^f^** 
ke  learned  all  the  fkill  he  had  in  French  poeuy.     Mal^erbe         '    *  . 
iq»roached  him  ^vlth  being  too  n.egligent  and  incorrect  in  bis 
ftrfification,    and  Bolleau  has  pafied  the  fame  cenfureon. 
^i  yet  affirms  him  to  have  had  more  genius  than  hi3  maf- 
fcr,  and  to  have  been  as  capable  of  writing  in  the  Epic  way^. 
» he  was  in  the  Lyric,  in  which  he  particularly  excelled.  Botieati, 
Menage  hais  alfo  fpoicen  highly  of  Racan^  in  his  additiotis  and  ^"^  ^ 
alterations  to  his  Remarques  fur  lc«  Poefies  de  Malherbe* .  m*;*  Mtu- 
What  is  moft  extraordinary  in  this  po^t,  is,  that  he  .acquired  ^^"^ 
peifedion  in  his  art  by  mere  dint  of  genius  -,  for,  as  fome  re* 
itfe,  he  bad  never  ftudied  at  all,  but  even  ibewn  an  incapa* 
city  for  attaining  the  Latin  tongue»    Upon  quitting  the  o£co 
^P^»  he  entered  into  the  army  j  but  this,  move  to  oblige 
&  father,  the  marquis  of  Racan,  than  out  of  any  incllna- 
ioa  of  his  own  :   and  therefore  after  two  or  three  campains, 
W  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  married  a  wife,  and  devoted 
kiafelf  to  books  and  poetry.  His  works  confift  of  facred  ode$^ 
pftorals,  letters,  and  memoirs  of  the  life  ofMalherbe,  pre- 
Ired  to  mairy  editions  of  the  works  of  that  poet.     He  was 
diofen  one  of  the  memben  of  the;  French  academy,  at  th«  f 

ibeof  its  foundation.  'He  died  in  1670,  aged  eighty  one 
)cirs.  He  had  fo  low  a  voice,  that  he  could  fcarcely  be 
kard* 

RAC  I N  E  (John)  an  lUuftrious  French  poet,  was  born 
It  la  Fcrte-Milon  in  1639,  and  educated  at  Port- Royal :   Kicewn, 
*  re  he  gave  the  greateft  proofj^  of  uncommon  abilities  and  ^'  ^^^* 
tts.      During  three  years  continuance  the;rc,  he  made  a 
i  rapid  progrefs  in  Ae  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  i;i 
polite  literature.     His    genius,    lying  towards  poetry, 
him  particularly  fond  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  ;  in- 
rh  that  he  is  faid  to  have  learned  thefe  two  great  au- 
by  heart.    He  happened  upon  the  Gi'eek  romance  of 
Itodorus,  •«  of  the  Loves  of  Theagenes  and  Chiuidra»'/ 
Vol.  X.  G  ani 


and  was  reading  it  very  greedily  j  when  his  dircQor  fur* 

I^fing  htm  took  the  book,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire.     Ra- 

**I"      •   cifefc  ^oiirid  mean^  tb  gtet' andlher  copy,  Which  alfo  under- 

'  W'ent'llie- fartie  fate;  and  after  tlvat  a  thirds  whkrh,  having  a- 

^'*'  prodigiobs  memory,  be  got  by  heart  j   and  theii,  carrying  it 

.\    :. .  to  his  dfreftor,  faid,  *' Yoti  may  now  burn  this,  as  you 

*'  fiiavfe  bm-ned  the  two  former.** 

L^tivlng^  Port-Roya^l,  he  went^to  Paris,  and  ftudied  logie 

fcnSe^thtie  1  n  the  college  of  Harcourt.     The  French  poetry 

had  "foken  his  fancy,  and  he  had  already  compofed  Ibme  lit** 

tie  pieces  in  it ;  l>ut  it  was  in  1660,  when  allthe  poets  weie- 

I  \r        making  their  utmoft  efrorts  upon  t^e  marriage  of  the  ktns, 

•     that  he?  firft  difcovered  htttifeff  to  the  pubKc.  His  La  Kyurtp^ 

,   "  ■  V.     <^e Ja  Seinfe,  written ♦uj)on  that  occafion,  was  highly  zppro^^ 

fifd  byi'Chapehin ;  and  fe  {)OWerfully  recoHimended  by  him  tfi 

Cblbc^i^  that  the  thintfteV  fent  Radne  a  htindr^d  ptfldlMI 

from  the  king,  and  ^fttlti-  a*  penfion  on  liim,  as  a  mun  iA 

fetters," bf  600  livres,  which  was  paW  him- to  the  day  ofhU 

dtath/  'The narroWncfs  of  his  ctrciimftances  hid  put  Tiiin 

upon  ia  defign  <rf  rctlritig  to  Ut^cs  ;  whct^  an  tiride,'who  w«a 

onon  regalaV  and  vicJar  general  of  Uzes,  ^tfened  to  refign  td 

him  a  priory  of  his  order  which  he  then  poflcffed,   if  ht 

WouM  become  a  regular  :   and  he  ftifl  Wore  the  eccle(iafUl:ii 

hafiit,  Wherx  he  wrote  the  tragedy  of  Theagenes,  whic^  hi 

prefentetl  to  M«)Rere  ;•  and  that  of  the  Fiwes  Ennennis  8 

^664,  the  ^fiibjefl:  of  wWch  was  ^ven  him  by  M6licre»  •  *   ' 

In  the  mean  time,  thefuccefe  of  his  ode  upon  die  kii 

marriage  Tpurred  him  to  attempt  higher  things,  and  cs 

him  at  length  intirely  to  the  fervice  of  the  theatre.  In  r€f6i 

he  p.ubliflied  his  tragedy  of  Alexandra ;  con<:erning  ivhici 

,    Mf.  de  Valincour  relates  a  fafll,  Which  he  had  from  Racfti 

u^f Jz-t^re     himfelf.     Rtsading  thi$  play ,  to  Corneille,  he  received  tfe 

de  Mr.  <Je      hlghcft  cncomlums  from  that  gfeat  writer  5  tut  «  the  Gili\ 

infcree  dans  time  was  advifed  by- him  to  a^ply  himfelf  to  any  other  kitiil 

I'T^^d^"-^*  of  poetry,  as  more  proper  for  his  genius,  than  dramatjj 

Franjoifedc   **  Comeille,"  adds  Mr.  de  ValincourJ  was  incapable  of  Jd 

Mr.  r  Abbe    "jealoufy:  if  he  fpoJce  fo  *to  Mr.  Rjkcine,  it  .is  certain 

avscies'ad-   "  he  thoUghtTo.  .  But  We  know,  that  he  preferred, 

dirionsdccc  *«  Vli^gil ;' from  Whence  he  muft  concluae,  that  thfe   _^^ 

j-iwjit.        <«'vyriting'^cxc€llent  iPerfe,  and  th.e  ar1t  of  judging  excellci^ 
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*^  of  poets    a  ad    poftrf^  4^  pol  idvtys  nie«t  in  tbt  lausc 

Raciric's  datfuadi)  character  tmhwled  hioi  at  t^iis  timo 

vith  the  ^gc'itlemon  of  Port-Rayal.     Mr.  Nicole,   in  his  vi- 

(onaires  and  iaiagifiaire3>.  had  throwA  out  occafio^ily  (osne 

poignant   fhrbkes  againft  the  wcicers  of  romance  and  poecs 

of  die  theatre,  whom  be  calkd  ^^  the  public  poifonneK,  not 

^of  bodies,  iNit  of  fouls  :"  des  efnpioiibnaeurs  pablics,  aoQ 

in  cot  ^  inais^ks  zmts.    Raciiie>  raking  bimfelf  to  be  in- 

duded  sn  this  cenfure,  was  fomewhat  provoked,  9^  addrefled 

I  very   animated  letter  to  Mr.  JNicole  ;  in  which  be  did  not 

b  much  concern  bimfelf  with  th^  fubjed  of  their  difference^ 

Is  endeavottr  to  turii  inle  ridicule  the  folitaires  and  reli^ous  , 

tf  the  Port-Royai.     Meflieura  dn  Bois  and  Barbier  Oaucour 

Wing  each  of  them  relied  to  this  letter,  Racine  op^^ofed 

them  in  a  fecoi^d  as  fprigbtly  as  the.  firft.     Thefe  tetters^ 

fubiiihed  tft  t666,  tre  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  Racine's 

vorks   17289  and  aUb  in  the  laft  editions  <i  the  works  of 

B^ileam.      In  |668>|  he  publiihed  Let  Plaideurs,  a  comedy, 

sad  Andronkacfae^  a  tragedy;  which,  though  St  bad  great 

faooe(s,  was  a  good  deal  criticifed.     The  charader  of  Pyr- 

thus  was    thought  overftrained  and  too  violent ;  and  the  ce« 

kbrased  ador  Moniflturi  had  certainly  reafon  to  thif>k  that 

if  Creftes  (o^  fuice  the  eiForts  be  made  in  representing  it  coft 

hiai  his  Mfe.     He  continued  to  exhibit  from  time  to  time  fe* 

vecal  great   and*  noble    tragedies  i    Britannicus,   in  1670: 

Berefitoe,  in    1671  :    Bajazett  in  1672 :    Mithridates»    in 

^'f^3:    Ipbig^nia,    in    1675:    Phaedjna,  in   1^77.     During 

VMch  ume,  be  met  with  all  that  oppofition,  whicii  envy 

Wd  cab^  are  ever  ready  to  fet  up  againft  a  fuperior  genius  ^ 

mA  one  Pradon^  k  poet»  wbofe  name  is  nqt  worth  remen:» 

was  thtfi  emptpyed  by  perfons  of  the  firft  diftiii^iion 

rJbave  a  Pbsedra^ready  for  the  theatre,  againft  the  time  that 

ine*s  (bould.ikppear. 

,-.  After  the  publication  of  Phaedra,  he  took  a  refolution  to 

lit  the  theatre  for  ever ;  although  his  genius  was  flill  in  fuU 

:,  being  not  more  than  thirty  eight  years  of  age  ;  and 

Ac  only  perfon,  who  was  capable  of  confoling  Paris  (<o€ 

old  ageof  Corneille*    But  hs  hai  imbibed  i  1  hi^  infancy 

4eep  fsnTe  of  leligion ;   and  this,  though  it  had  been ' 
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fmothered  for  awhilct^  hU  connefiWoils  with  the  theatre, 
'  and  particularly  with  the  famous  a^^refs  Champmele,  whom  he 

greatly  lorn),  and  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  now  at  length 
broke  out,  and  bore  down  all  before  it.  In  the  firft  place, 
be  refblved,  not  only  to  write  no  more  plays,  but  to  do  a^ 
rigorous  penance  for  thofe  he  had  ^written ;  and  he  afiually 
formed  a  defign  of  becoming  a  Carthufian  friar.  Had  not 
Voltaire  the  greateft  reafon  to  fay,  thiit  **  he  was  by  far  ar 
sicdcdc  **  greater  poet,  than  philofopher  ?"  Hia  religious  diredor 
Tom^^U^'  however,  not  fo  mad,  but ^a  good  deal  wffer  than  he,  ad- 
vifed  him  to  think  more  moderately,  and  to  take  meafures  more 
fuitable  to  his  charader.  He  put  him  upon  marrying,  and 
fettling  in  the  world,  with  which  propofal  this  humble  and 
tradable  penitent  compHed  ;  and  immediately  took  to  wif<f 
the  daughter  of  a  treafurer  of  France  for  Amiens,  by  whom 
he  had  feven  children*  His  next  concern  was  to  reconctttf 
himfelf,  as  he  did  very  fmcerely,  with  the  gentlemen  of 
Port- Royal,  whofe  ccnfures  on  dramatic  writers  he  acknow- 
kdged  to  be  moft  juft.  He  made;  peace  at  firft  with  Mn 
Nicole,  who  received  him  with  open  arms ;  and  Boileau  in- 
troduced him  to  Mr.  Arnaud,  who  alfo  emWaced  him  ten* 
derly,  and  forgave  all  his  fatyr. 

He  had  been  admitted  a  member  of  the  French  academy  tii 
1673,  in  the  room  of  la  Mothe  le  Voyer,  deceafed ;  but 
fpoiled  the  fpcech  he  ma^e  upon  that  ocqafion,  by  pronoun* 
cing  it  with  too  much  timidity.  Jn  1677,  he  was  nominated 
with  Boileau,  with  whom  he  was  ever  in  Arid  friendfliip,  td 
write  the  hiftory  of  Lewis  XIV  ;  and  the  public  expeded 
great  things  from  two  writers  of  their  diftitnSl:ioH,  but  were 
difappointed.  ^^  Boileau  and  Racine,  fays  Mr.  de  Valine 
♦*  our,  after  having  for  fome  time  laboured  at  this  work,  pei^ 
*'  ccived  that  it  was  entirelj' oppofite  to  their  genius  :  and  they 
•'♦'  judged  alfo,  with  reafon,  that  the  hiftory  of  fuch  a  prince 
*^  neither  could  nor  ought  to  be  written  in  lefs  than  an  hun« 
^'  dred  years  after  his  death,  unlefs  it  were  to  be  made  up 
*•  of  extrads  from  Gazettes,  and  fuch  like  materials." 

Though  Racine  had  made  it  a  point  of  Religion,  never  to 
meddle  any  more  with  poetry,  yet  he  was  again  drawn,  it( 
fpite  of  all  the  refiftance  he  could  make,  to  labour  for  the 
theatre.    Mad4^  de  Maltltenon  intreated  him  to  Compofi 
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fome  tragedy  fit  to  be  played  by  her  young  Udies  at  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Cyr,  and  to  take  the  fubjed  from  the  Bible.    Ra- 
cine compofed  Efther  s  which,  being  firft  reprefentcd  at  St. 
Cyr,  -wsLS  afterwards  aAed  at  Verfailles  before  the  king  in 
1689.      **  It   appears  to  me  very  remarkable,  fays  Voltaire,  g.^^j^  ^ 
''  that  this  tragedy  had  then  univerfal  fuccefs  ;  and  that  two  Louis,  torn. 
years    after  Athaliah,  though  performed  by  the  fame  per-   "**•  ^^* 
€otis^  had  none.     It  happened  quite  contrary,  when  thefe 
pieces  vrere  played  at  Paris,  long  after  the  death  of  the  au« 
'^  thor  ;  and  when  prejudice  and  partiality  had  ceafed.  Atha* 
"  liah,  reprefented  in  1717,  was  received  as  it  deferved  to  be,  ' 
^<  with  tranfport ;  and  Efther,  in  1721,  infpired  nothing  but 
"  coldnefs,  and  never  appeared  again.  But  at  that  time  there 
*'  virere  no  courtiers.  Who  complaif^intly  acknowledged  Efther 
^  in   madam  de  Maintenon,  and  with  equal  malignity  faw 
^  Vaihti  in  madam  de  Montefp^ ;  Haman  in  monfieiir  de 
**  Louvois  ;   and,  above  all,  the  perfecution  of  the  Hugonots 
**  by  this  tninifter,  in  the  profcription  of  the  Hebrews.     The 
^  impartial  public  faw  nothing  in  it,  but  an  uninterefting 
*^  and  improbable  ftory ;  a  ftupid  prince,  who  had  lived  fix 
*^  months  with  his  wife,  without  knowing  what  ihe  was  ; 
*^  who,  iivithout  the  leaft  pretence  for  it,  commanded  a  whole 
^  nation  to  be  murdered  ;  and  with  as  little  reabn  afterwards 
^^  hanged  his  favonte.     But  notwithftanding  the  badnefs  of 
'  **  the  fubjefi,  thirty  verfes  of  Efther  are  of  more  value  than 
^  many  tragedies,  which  have  had  great  fuccefs/^ 

Offended  with  the  ill* reception  of  Athaliah,  he  wa3  more 

difgufted  than  ever  with  poetry,  and  now  renounced  it  totally. 

He  fpent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  compofing  a  hiftory  of 

the  houfe  of  Port- Roy al^  the  place  of  his  education  ;  which 

however,  though  finely  drawn  up,  as  many  have  aflerted,  has 

ttot  been  publifhed.   Tco  great  fenfibility,  fay  his  friends,  but 

ilK>re  prc^rly  an  impotence  of  fpirit,  fhortened  the  days  of 

this  poet.     Though  he  had  converfed  much  with  the  court, 

he  had  not  learned  the  wifdom,  which  is  ufually  learned  there, 

of  difguifing  his  real  fentiment<t.     Having' drawn  up  a  well- 

reafoned  and  well-written  memorial  upon  the  miferies  of  the 

people,  and  the  means  of  relieving  them,  he  one  day  lent  it  to 

madam  de  Maintenon  to  read  ;    when  the  king  coming  in, 

and  demanding  what  and  whofe  it  was,  oommcaded  the  zeal 
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of  Racine,  but  difepproved  of  his  meddling  WHh€ntngs  tlnitdi<L 
not  concern  him :  and  faid  with  an  angry  ione^  ^^  becaufe  her 
^^  knows  how  to  make  good  "vcrres^  ik)es  he  think  h^.  knows 
«<  c^ry  thing  ?  And  wouW  he^  he  a  minifter  of  ftate,  bccaufe  * 
**  he  is  a  great  poet  ?"  Thefe  words  'htfrc  Racine  greatly  z 
he  concfeived  dreadful  ideas  of  the  king's  di^lcafure ;  and  iii^ 
duigtng^bis  chagrin  and  fears^  brought  on  a  fever,  which  fur- 
paffdd  the  power  of  medlcrn^' :  for  he  died  of  it,  after  beiiag 
forciy  affli^ed  with  painSy  the  22d  of  Aprit  1699.  The  king, 
who  was 'fenfible  of .  httgregt  n^rit,  and  always  loved  him, 
fent  often  to  bim  in  his  illnefs  ;  and  finding  after  his  death, 
that  he  had  left  o^ore  glory  than  riches,  fettled  a  handfome 
penfion  upon  his  family.  He  was  interred  at  Port- Royal,  Ac- 
cording to  his' will ;  and,  upon  the  dcftroftiort  of  the  monaf- 
tery,  his  remains  were*  carried  to  St. .  Stepheri  du  Mont  at 
Pavis^  He  was  middle^fized,  and  of  an  agieeahfe  and  open 
countenance  >:  was  agneatjefter,  but  was  reftratned  by  piot^r 
in  the  latter  years  of  ais  tifefrom  indulging  this  talent ;  and 
when  wanrmed  in  conVerfation,  had  fo  Kvely  and  perfuaftve  an- 
eloquence,  that  he  himfelf  pften  lamented  his  not  having  been 
an  ad\'ocate  in  parliament.  His  works  are  fdpremely  ex- 
cellent, and  will  be  immortal  in  the  judgment  of  all.  The 
paraileL between  him  and  Corneille  has  been  of^n'made:  it 
fora.  V.  may  be.feen  in  Baillet*s  Jugcmens  de  Savains.  WclhaU  con* 
tent  Duifelves  With  iayingy  after  Mr.  Perraolt,  that,  *^  if  Cai> 
^^  neille  furpaiTed  Racine  in  heroic  fentimcnts  and  the  pmd 
*^  €bara£^er  of  his  pe£fonages,Nh6  was  inferior  to  him  in  moving 
**  the  paflions  and  in  purity  of  language," 

There  are  fome  j^ces  of  Racine  of  a  fmaller  kind,  wkteh 
hAve  not  bei^n  mentioned  :  as,  Idylle  fur  la  Paix,  1685 ;  Dif^  * 
courfe  p#0|nonce  a  la  reception  de  T.  Corneille  &  Bergtret,  a 
J'Acadeoiie  Fran^oife,  en  1685  ;  Cantiques  Sptrituelles,  i689t 
Epigram mes  Dtverfcs.  The  works  of  Racine  were  printed 
a(  Amilerdam  1722,  iti  two  volumes,  iimo.  and  the  year 
.  «<^r  at  London,  very  pompoufly,  in  two  volumes,  4to. 

smrmi-         RADCLIFFE   (Dr.  John)  an  Englifc  phyfician of 

mcirsotthe  pfodigious  emrnence,  was  bom  atWakefieid  in  Yorkfttre, 

»r(JcHfre''^'"  where  his  father  pofleifcd  a  moderate  eftate,  in  1530-     H« 

^\.^.  i;!^^  wa$  taught  Gorc^k  aod  La^a  at  a  fchool  i*  Ae  latme  towirs 
'"^^^-  and. 
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iidfjt  fifteen  years  of  age,  fent  to  ^oiverA^  .c^IIegs  ip  C^* 
.  ford.  Li  1669,  h^  took  his  fitft  degree  ir*  jirts ;,  byt  no  fellow^ 
Clip  becoming  vacant  there,  ^le  recnoved^to  ]L»inGQln  college, 
where  he  was  &le(^ed  iato  one.  He  applied  hiihfclf'to  ph/fiCy 
and  run  through  the  oeceflary  courfes  of  botinya^,  chy^piftry, 
and  anatomy  ;  in  all  which,  hayli^  excellent  part$€  he  auicklir 
made  a  very  great  progrefs^  He,  tqak  a  nxaftgr.  s  .degree  In 
1671,  and  then  enrolled  hirafelf  ^pon  the  phyfic  Up^.  I^  b 
rc^fkahle,  tha,t  h«  recomi»enf|ed  Kimfclf  more  l^yt  ^c^cly  wit 
and  vivacity,  than  by  any  ejttraordlnary  acqMifitipns  in  l^arn* 
ing:  and  ia  th^  profi^cution  of  phyfic^^  he  rarely  .IqqIcc^  facther, 
ihanto  the  pieces  o.f  Dr.  Wilji^,  who  was  theQ^pjfa^^iJin^  iQ 
tondon  with  a  wQpy  (Jiftinguiihed  character.  He  h^d  few 
hooks^ofany  kind  i  (6  fqv,  tt^at  when  Dr.  Raipb  Bath'ud^ 
head  of  Trinicy  colleg;?,  aiked  him  once  in  a  fucprize^ 
**  wher^his  ftudy  wa$„"  Radcliffc,  ^ointing^  tp.a  few  phials^ 
''  a  ikeleton,  v^d  .an.h/^rbajji  replied^  ^'  Sir^  this  js  |^addifF&'s 
"Library."  .      ,      -     .  *  ..... 

.  In  167 Sk>  be  pcoejccdcd  bacfeejor  of  phyfic,;  ap4  iajmiediate* 
Ijrfcll  to  pra^ioei^  He  imver  paid.  3iny  regard.^to  the  rules 
uoiveilally  foUpurod,  but  ceoiured  them,  as  often  as  be  favr 
Qccafion,  with  great  {reedom  ^d  acrimony :  an4  thist  dre«|r  ali 
i^  old  {M-ff^Uipjciers  upon  hinA»  with  whom  h^  vnged  an  ^*  v 
verlafting  wax*  Nevertheleb,  kis  reputation  iocreafed  witfc 
lu3  es^rience  ^  a(id  befqris  l^/e  had  been  two.  years  ia  tbci 
vorld, his^biifiQefe  wa$  very .exi^nfive  and  among  ihoieof  tho 
biglieft  r?i^  About  tbis^tinie,  Dr.  M^^U  re^Slpr  of  lAn* 
coin  college,  did  him  an  unkind  office,  by  opipi^Ung  his  appli-* 
cation  fcr  a,  f^ciiltynplace  iir  the  CQllege  i  to  icfye.  as  a  xlif- 
peniation  froiu  taking  holy  orders,  which  the.  ftatutes  required 
kim  to  do,  if  he  kept  his  ^llqwihip.  This  was.  owi;ig  to  fomq 
iritticiims^  which  R^dclifief  according  |o  his  manner,  bad 
I^oced  ai  the  dpdbor :  hojreve^ ,  fuch  a  dep  being  iaconiiilent 
with  his  pretent  (ituation  and  views,  be  chofe,tQ  refij^his  fe^ 
WQupt  which  he  4i(l  in  1677.  He  WQuld,  ha^e  kept  bjs 
chamfaecs,  .and  refid^d  there  aa  ^  commoner  y^  but .  Dr« .  Mar« 
9udl  ivQt  being  at  ^1  difpaied  to  be  civil  to  him,  he  quitted  tha 
C(^C|j^suid  took  lodgings  elfewkere. .  In  168:^,  he  went  put 
doftor  ^  but  cputiiiued  tWQ  years  longer  at  Ox.ford,  growing 
tfgaiif  ia  vealtti  and  fao^    ^         ; 
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in  i6i8+,  be  went  to  London,  and  fettled  in  Bow-ftrect 
Cov^nt-Oatdeh,     Dr.  Lower  was  there  the  reigning  phy-  » 
fician  ;  btit  his  int^reft  thep  beginning  to  decline  on  account  of 
his  whig^prihcij^les,  as  they  were  called.  Dr.  RadcIiSe  had 
a)moft  an  open  field  ;  and  in  Jefs  than  a  year,  go^  into  prime 
|>ufinefs«     (lis  converfation  contributed  as  much  to  make  his 
way,  as' his  reputed  (kill  in  his  profeiSion;  for  having  much 
pleafi^ntry  and  readidefs  of  wit,  he  was  a  mod;  diverting  com-. 
panioh.    In  .1686,  the  princefs  Anne  of  Denmark,  made  him 
herphyfician.     Jn  1^687,  wealth  flowing  in  upon  him  very 
plentifully,  he  had  a  mind  to  teftify  his  gratitude  to  Univcrfity- 
college,  wKeri  he  had  received  the  beft  part  of  his  education  ; 
and,  with  this  jntentf  cauled  the  caft  window  over  the  altar,  to 
be  put  up  at  his  own  expence.  It^is  efteemed  a  beautiful  piece^ 
reprefeming  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour  painted  upon  glafi; 
and  appears  t6  be  his  gift  by  the  following  infcriptton  under 
it :'  b.'D.  J6art.  Radcliflfe,  M.  D.  hujus  Collegit  quondam 
SoQius,  A.  p.  M  DCLJfXXVIL     He  is  called  focius,  not 
that  he  was  really  a  fellow;  but  being  f^nior  fchohr,  had  the 
fame  privileges,  though  not  an  equal  revenue,  widi  the  M* 
lows.    In  16SB,  when  prince  GeOrge  of  Denmark  joined  the 
priiice'bf  Orange,  and  the  princefs  his  confort  retired  to  Not* 
tingham,  the  doftor  was  prcffed  by  blfhop  Compton  to  attend 
^  her  in  quality  of  his  office,  fhc  being  alfo  big  with  child  of 
the  dukeofGlocefter;  but,  notchufing  to  declare  himfelf  in 
that  crrticafftate  of  public  afliairs,  nor  favoring  the  meafures 
theii  in  agitation,  he  excufed  himfelf,  on  account  of  the  mtiU 
tfplicfty  of  bis  patients. 

After  the  rcvcflntfrn,  he  yras  often  fent  f  jt  to  king  William, 
9nd  the  great  perfons  about  his  court ;  which  muft  have  been 
owing  to  his  vaft  reputation  and  credit,  for  it  does  pot  appear 
that  he  ever  inclined  to  be  a  courtier.  In  1692,  he  ventured 
5ooof.  in  an  interldper,  which  was  bound  for  the  Eaft  Indies, 
with  th^  profpeft  of  a  large  return ;  but  loft  it ;  the  ihip  being  ' 
t^ken  by  the  French.  WJien  the  news  was  brought  him,  he 
faid,  that  "  ht  had  nothing  to  do,  but  go  up  fo  many  pair  of 
^*  ftairs,  to  make  himfelf  whole  again."  In  1693,  ^^  entered 
upon  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  the  only  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
citizen,  and  Was  near  bringing  the  affair  to  a  confunmiation ; 
)Vt)ef^  i(  >^s  difcoveredi  that  the  young  lady  had  already  con- 
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fiimmated  with  ber  father's  book-keeper.     This  difappohil- 

isent  in  his  firft  amour,  would  not  fufFer  him  ever  after  to 

think  of  the  (ex  in  that  light :  he  even  grew  to  a  degree  of 

infenfibiltty,  if  not  avcrfion  for  them ;  and  often  declared,  that 

^*1ie  wi£hed  for  an  ad  of  parliament,  whereby  nurfes  only 

^^  (hould  be  entitled  to  pretbribe  to  them."    In  1694,  Queen  ' 

Mary  catched  the  fmall-pox,  and  died.  ^'  The  phyficians  part, 

"  fays  biihop  Burhet,  was  univerfally  condemned ;  and  her  JJj*\i^^ 

^^  death  was  imputed  to  the  negligence  or  unfkilfuinefs  of  Dr.   vol.  Ii.  p. 

«  Radclifle.     He  was  called  for  ;  and  it  appeared,  but  too  e-   *3^>  ^^ 

^  vidently,  that  his  opinion  was  chiefly  confidered,  and  mod 

*^  depended  on.     Other  phyficians  were  afterwards  called, 

**  but  not  till  it  was  too  late." 

Soon  after  he  loft  the  favor  of  the  Princefs  Anne,  by  neg- 
kding  to  obey  her  call,  from  his  too  great  addidiion  to  the 
bottle  s  and  another  phjrfictan  was  eleAed  into  his  place.  A- 
bout  this  time,  happened  his  remarkable  vifit  to  madam 
fVHicj  at  Kenfington ;  when  this  lady  was  pleafed  to  be 
very  free,  in  putting  fome  queries  to  him  concerning  the  plea« 
iires  of  Venus.  The  Dodor  gave  her  full  Icope  by  a  reply, 
which  produced  the  following  epigram  : 

D'Urfley  in  a  merry  mood 

Enquir'd  of  her  phyfician, 
What  hour  was  heft  to  ftir  the  blood 

And  fpirtts  by  coition  ? 

Says  Raddiffe,  if  my  judgment's  right. 

Or  anfwer  worth  returning: 
'Tis  moft delightful  over  night, 

Moft  wholebme  in  the  morning.        ^ 

Quoth  d'Urfley  then,  for  pleafure^s  fake. 

Each  evening  I  will  take  it : 
And  in  the  morning,  whea  I  wake. 

My  only  phyfic  make  it. 

To  the  laft  of  thele  lines^  wheq  the  doAor  replied,  <<  Madam» 
^  fuch  a  relblution  may  make  me  lofe  a  patient  ;'*  the  lady 
fetumed,  then,  Sir,  it  may  gain  you  a  miftrefs."  Whether  or 
BQ  it  did  Is  uncertain  ^  but  hU  inclinations  were  never  fuppo* 
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£bfl  io  Uci  that  ^ly  :  Bacdnis^  ciott  Venus,  ii>eing  the  deity,  be 
vfed  to  offet  ujp^  both  his  morning  uyi  evening  faerificcs  to. 
.  In  i&999  king  William^  re^ur^iing  from  Hoil$nd,  aod  be»^ 
ing  much  0ut  of  carder,  fenl^fo?  RadcKffe  ^  wdb  Ac  wing  hioi 
li^is  fvrotn  ancks,  while  th$  r«Q  of  hi*  body  was  ediadated  a|iid 
fi;;^letan-Uke»  /nid,  wbatthiakyoM  qf  thfeft  ?  «  Why  tr^y^ 
V  replied  the  phyfician,  i  wouW  not  have  your  majefty's  tW0 
'  ^*  legs  for  yoMf  three  kingdoms  :*^  which  fr^.ediom  fo  loft  |h« 
S  ^^**g'^  &vor,  that  n®  intercciS^n*  CQtdd  €v;ef  recpver  .it« 
•  When  qwcert  Anne  cam^.  to  th«  throoej  thc«4ri  of  Godolphin 
ufed  all  bls^ende^VKHirs  to^oinfi^lte  him  in  his.ffffiper  poftol 
chief  phyfi<i^  i  but  fe«  would  not  beprevaiM  upiwi,  alledg- 
ing,  that  RadclifFe  would  fend  her  word  aifain,,;  *«  that  lnei 
*'  ailments  .were  pQlhirig  but  the  yapows."**  .  Neve^tboleis^  he 
was  c<>ni4il|:€4ifl  sU^afesof  emei^ency  and  critical  conjuiT^ 
titfc  ;  andi  though  not  a^mtt/^  in  ^»lity  of  tb^  ^^«eB's  4o* 
ij»eftic  phyitcUn»  received  large  funis  of  fectet  fer^ice-maiie; 
ioM  his  prefcriptioos  belling  the  curtain,  He«oiiimvie4i|»  fgH 
i^aiinei$,increai^iil  wealth  and  inibte^e,  tothe  eiid  oftn^ 
days  5.  w^ing  -^l  algngj^ns  w?  have^  before obfervcsd,  a.perpQf 
tual  war  with  his  brethren  the.phjrficians»  ^ji^n^efcioaddeDB 
ed  him  in  any  other  light,  than  that  of  an  ad^ive,  ingeniouS| 
adventuring  empiric,  whom  conilant  pradiice  brought  al 
length  to  fome  fkill  tn  his  pr«<ellk>n.  He  diitfd  the  firft  of  No« 
vember  1 7 14,  aged  64  years ';  and  was  fome  timt  after  carried 
down  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  church* 
He  was  a  grodlgipus  bfmfadhi>r  to  that  futlferfM^,  and  cfpe^ 
cially  in  the  foundation  of  the  library  theirs  which  goes  by  h»s 
name  :  the  firft  ftone  of  whi^  fumptuotis  edifice  was  laid  io 
June  1737,  ^"^  ^^  whole  bMiIdingeomfileat^d  in  1747. 

We  do  not  find,  that  he  ever  attempted  to  write  any  thing, 

and  it  is  exceedingly  probable,  that  he  would  not  have  fuc<- 

ceeded  as  an  authpr,  if  he  had.      What  however  the  late 

Dr.  Mead  has  faid,  is  no.fqiall  tcftimony  in  his  favor  ;  name^ 

Preface  to      jy^   that   "  he  was  defervedly  at  the  head  of  his  profeffioiij 

'J,%isSwaH  *'  on  account   of   hia  great  medical  penetuation  and  cxf 

JPmt.  ^<  pcri^ince.  .  . 
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R  A I N  O  Lr  D  &  (  John  )  an  eminent  EngU(h  divijie, 
nsborn  at  Ptnto  in  Devoa&ire  in  X549»  and  fent  to  Mer- 
too  college  m  Oxford  ia  1562.  He  removed  to  Corpus  Prince^ 
QtfifticoUege^  of  which  he- became  firft  feholar,  and  then 
tihiw.  He  tooJc  both  the  degrees  iii  arts  and  dtvinitjr*  In  ^Wood's 
l]98>  he  was  fBade  dean  of  Lincoln ;  but,  bdng  unwHling  10  ^^^*^  ^^ 
qottan  acadcnucal  life,  he  exchanged  his  deaner^r  the  year 
Mknringy  for  the  prefidentihip  of  Corpus  Cbrifti  college. 
QuGoi  £iizabeth  offered  him  a  bifhopnc>  but  he  modeftly  r^ 
hkA  \ty  and  faid.  Nolo  Eplfcopari  ir^  good  earneft.  He  died 
io  1607,  after  having  p^iblifhcd  a  great  number  of  books*  The 
learned  have  bellowed  moft  uncommon  praifes  upon  this  di- 
vine.   Bifliop  Hall,  a  very  competent  judge,  obferves,  that  Epiftlc;. 

be  alone  isras  a  weU-furniflied  library,  full  of  all  facukies»  ^ca<t.  i. 
^ef  all  ftudics,  of  all  learning.     The  memory,  the  reading 
^  of  that  man  were  to  a  miracle."    Dr*  Crakanthorp  fays*  ryf  c  T. 
that  '^  for  virtue,  probity,  integrity^  and  piety  he  was  fo  emi«  clef.  Anglic. 
*<oeat,  tliat,  as  Nastaneen  fpeaks  of  Athamafius,  to  name  ^*^^* 
**  kim  is  to  commend  virtue  itfelf.*'     He  had  a  hand  ia  tranf^ 
Wng  piart    of  the  Old  Teftamcnt,   by  command  of  king 
Junes  I.     He  was  inclined  to  puritamfm,  but  withfuch  mo^ 
jerztion,  ^bat  he  continued  a  conformift  to  the  church  of 
liigland.      He  was  thought  to  (horten  his  life  by  too  fevere 
ifpiica^n  to  his  ftudies;  but  when  his  friends  urged  him  to 
Mft,  he  ufed  to  reply,  that  he  would  *^  not  lofe  the  very 
**snd  of  Itvififc  for  the  fake  of  life  :  non  propter  vttam  vivendi 
perdcrecaufas. 

RAMAZZINI(  Ber  VARDiM )  an  Italian  phyficlan, 
vsts  bom  of  a  good  family  A  Carpi  near  Modena,  the  fifth  of 
Movember  1633.     When  he  had  laid  a  foundation  in  gram-  ^. 
aar  and  claAcal  literature  in  his  own  country,  he  went   to  torn,  fiw' 
Itrma  toftudyphiWophy  ;  and,  afterwards  applying  himfelf 
Isphyfic,  took  a  dofior's  degree  there  in  1659.    Then  he 
[WtBt  to  Rome,  for  the. fake  of  penetrating  ftill  further  into  his 
«}  aod  alierwanis  fettled  in  the  duchy  of  Caftro.      After 
fane  time,  ill  health  obliged  him  to  return  to  Carpi  for  hia 
iiSve  air,  where  he  married  a  wife,  and  followed  the  bufinefs , 
ff  his  prefeffion  5  but  in  1671,  at  the  advice  of  fome  friends, 

he 
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he  removed  to  Modena*  His  brethren  pf  the  faculfy  her* 
(Sonceived  at  firft  but  mean!y  of  his  learning  and  abRtties ;  but 
/when  he  had  undeceived  them  by  publications,  their  contempt, 
28  is  natural,  was  changed  into  jealoufy.  In  1682,  he  wa« 
made  profeflbr  of  phyfiq  id  the  univerfity  of  Mjodena,  whidi 
was  jull  founded  by  duke  Francis  II.  and  he  fiUed  this  office 
for  eighteen  years,  attending  in  (he  mean  time  to  pra£tice^  an^ 
not  neg]e£ting  polite  literature,  which  he  was  always  fond  o£ 
In  1 700,  he  went  lo  Padua  upon  invitation,  to  'be  a  profeiibi 
there :  but  the  infirmities  of  age  began  now  to  come  upon 
him.  He  loft  his  fight,  and  was  forced  to  read  and  write 
with  other  people's  eyes  and  hands.  Neverchelefs,  the  fenate 
of  Venice  made  him  rector  of  the  toHege  in  1708,- and  aifa 
raifed  him  from  the  fecond  profeflbrfliip  in  phytic  to  the  fiWL 
He  would  have  rqfij^fed  thefe  honourable  poils,  but  being 
over-ruled,  performed  all  the  fun6)ions  of  chem  very.diligently 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  died  upon  his  birth  day  in  17144 
aged  81  years. 

He  compofed  a  great  ntany  works  upon  medkal  and  philo« 
ibi^tcal  fubjeAs  :  his  book  De  Morbis  artifkum  will  always 
be  curious  and  ufefuL  ^is  works  were  collected  and  publift* 
ed  at  London,  1716,  in  4to.  which  is  a  better  edition  than  that 
of  Geneva  the  year  after,  becaufe  it  is  more  corre£L 

RAMS  AY  (  Andrew  Michael  }  frequently ftiled  die 
chevalier  Ramfay,  a  polite  writer,  was  a  Scotfman  of  an  an- 
cient family ;  and  was  born  at  Ayre  in  that  kingdom.  At 
^  'graphw  ninth  of  June  1686.  He  received  the  firft  part  of  his  educa* 
Latannica,  |-,qjj  ^^  Ayre,*  and  was  then  removed  to  Edinburgh  5  where, 
diftinguiOiing  himfelf  by  bis  good  parts  and  uncommon  profi- 
ciency, he  was  fent  for  to  St.  Andrews,  in  order  to  attend  a 
fon  of  the  earl  of  Wecms  in  that  univerfity.  After  this,  he 
travelled  to  Holland,  and  went  to  Leyden ;  where,^  falling 
into  the  acquaintance  of  Poiret,  a  celebrated  myftic  divine^ 
he  became  tinilured  with  his  doiSirineS,  and  refolved  for  fur- 
ther fatisfaflion  taconfult  Mr.  Fenelon,  the  filmed  arcbbifliop 
of  Canibray,  who  had  long  imbibed  the  fundamental  prii>ct* 
pics  of  that  theology. 

Before  he  left  Scotland,  he  had  conceived  ^  difgufl  to  tl 
religion^  in  which  he  wa^  bred )  ^nd  in  chat  ijl-bumor,  c^i 
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hfr  his  eye  upon  other  chriftian  churches,  afid  feeing  none  tO 
i  his  liking<»  he  became  difpleafed  with  all,  and  gave  into  deifm. 
Daring  his  abode  in  Holland,  he  grew  more  confirmed  in  that 
way  of  thinking  ;  yet,  without  coming  to  any  fixed  determi- 
nation. In  this  unfettied  ftate  of  mind,  he  arrived  at  Cam- 
bray  in  I  7  lo,  and  was  received  with  great  kindnefs  by  the 
afchbifliop  :  mrbo  took  him  into  his  family,  heard  with  pa- 
tirnce  and  attention  the  hiftory  of  his  religious  principles,  en- 
tered heartily  with  him  into  a  dtfcuffion  of  them,  and  to  be 
fliort,  in  £ix  months  time  made  him  as  good  a  catholic  as  him^ 
felf. 

The  fubfequent  courfe  of  his  life  received  its  direftionfrom 

bb  friendfhtp  and  connexions  with  this  prelate*     Mr.  Fene* 

kn  had  been  preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  heir*appa* 

rent,  after  the  death  of  his  father  the  dauphin,  to  the  crown  of 

France  ;  yet  neither  of  them  came  to  thepoileffion  of  it,  be- 

11^  furvived  by  Lewis  XIV.  who  was  fucceeded  by  his  great 

grandfon,   fon  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  now  Lewis  XV. 

Mr.  Ramiay,  having  been  firft  governor  to  the  duke  deCha* 

teau-Thiery  and  the  prince  de  Turenne,  was  made  knight  of 

the  order  of  St.  Lazarus  ;  and  afterwards  fent  for  to  Rome  by 

die  chevalie>r  de  St.  George,  (Hied  there  James  IIT.   king  of 

Great  Britain,  to  take  the  charge  of  educating  his  children. 

He  ^nrent  accordingly  to  that  court,  in  1 724 ;  but  the  intrigues 

and  diflenttons,  which  he  found  on  his  arrival  there,  gave  him 

b  much  uneafinefs,  that,  with  the  pretender's  leave,  he  pre? 

fently  returned  to  Paris.     Then  he  eroded  the  water  to  his 

own  country,  aad  was  kindly  received  by  the  duke  of  Argyle 

and  Greenwich  ;  in  whofe  family  he  refided  fome  years,  and 

employed  bis  leifure  there  in  writing  feverai  ingenious  pieces. 

We  are  told,  that  in  the  Qiean  time  he  had  the  degree  of  doctor 

of  law  conferred  on  him  at  Oxford,  that  he  was  admitted  for 

tfiis  purpofe  of  St.  Mary  Hail  in  April  1730,  and  that  he 

wa»  preiented  to  his  degree  by  Dr.  King,  the  principal  of  thafc 

houfe.      After  his  return  to  France,  he  refided  fome  time  at 

Potttoifiey  a  feat  of  the  prince  de  Turenne,  duke  de  Bouillon  ; 

with  whom  he  continued  in  the  pod  of  intendant,  till  his  death. 

This  happened  on  the  6th  of  May  1743,  at  St.  Germain-en* 

Laie,  where  his  body  was  interred  i  but   his  heart  was  de- 

pofited  in  the  nunnery  of  St.  Sacrament  at  P^ris^ 

His 
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ffifi  woHbare,  i.  Dt(cour$furlePocme£ptqtte.  Prefixed  to 
the  later  editions  of  Teletmchus*     2.  La  Vie  do  Mr.  Peite^ 
Ion.     3.  EflSii  fur  Ic  Gouvemment  Civil,     4.  Le  Pfycho-^" 
metre,  ou  Reflexions  fur  ies  diferens  charaficrs  de  i'cfprit  par 
un  Milord  Angtois.     Thefe  are  remarks  upon  brd  Shaftcf^ 
bury's  CKaraacrifttcs,    5.  Le$  Voyages  de  Cyrus,  in  French  > 
and,  in  EnglKh,   "  The  Travels  of  Cyrul"      This  is  his 
Chef  d'Ouvre,  and  hadi  gone  through  federal  editions  in  both 
laagiia^s.     6.  ^  L'Hiftoire  de  M*  do  Turenne,  in  Fneach  m«1 
Englifli.     7.  Several  fmall  pieces  of  poetry^  in  Ei^liifa.     S0 
Two  J^ettcrs  in  French,  to  M.  Racine  the  fon,  upon  the  true 
fentiments  of  Mn  Po{)e,  in  his  Ei&y  on  Man.     TheTe  Avere 
planted  after  his  deceafe,  in  Les  Ouvres  de  M.  Rac^  le  kls^ 
tern.  II.  1747.     In  the  former  of  thcfe,  he  calb  Mr.  hoche^ 
genie  fuperficicl,  **  a  fuperficial  genius  j*'  and  has  fiirwR  by 
this,  that  whatever  Ingenuity  and  polite  literature  be  aoigtur' 
poflefs,  and  he  poflefied  a  very  confiderable  portion  of  both^. 
be  Was  not  qualified  in  any  degree  to  judge  of  phtloiopb^s* 
Two  pofthumous  works  of  his  were  abb  printed  at  Glafcow* 
9.  '*  A  plan  of  education  •/'  and,    ip.  *' Philofophical  Priar 
^*  ctples  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion,  ejfipbcned  and  ua- 
"  foulded  in  a  geometric^il  Order."   1749,  iatwo  yQi\im€9^, 
4to. 

RAMXJS(p£¥£R}a  moAfamous  {>rofeflbr  of  Franco^, 
was  bqrn  in  1515,  in  a^  village  of  Vcrmandots  in  Picardy« 
His  family  was  good,  bur  had  fiiffered  great  l^nnHhips  and  4ii* 
Sfy«:cf  "**  juries  from  the  wars.  His  grandfather,  having  loft  all  bia 
pofleffions,  was  obliged  to  turn  CO  lier  for  a  livelihood.  Iti; 
father  followed  hufbandry ;  and  binlelf  was  not  happier  than 
bis  father  and  grandfather,  his  life  being,  fays  Mr,  Bayle,  th^ 
fport'  of  fortune,  or  one  continued  vidAtude  of  good  and  ill 
fortune.  He  Was  icarce  oat  of  the  cradle,  when  be  was  twice 
attacked  with  i3nt  plague.  At  eight  years  of  age,  a  tbirft  9€^ 
ter  learning  prompted  him  to  go  to  Paris,  but  poverty  fiioood 
bimtb  leave  that  city.  He  returned  to  it  as  fooci  as  he  could, 
but  being  unable  to  fupport  himlelfi  he  .left  it  a  fecond  tim^^ 
yet  his  paffion  for  ftudy  was  fo  violent,  that  notwithAandiiig 
hjs  ill  fortune  in  two  journeys,  he  veiMured  upon  a  iferrd*  H< 
was  inaintained  there  feme  months  hy  one  <i  his  uncles, 

after 
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lifter  ^ich  he  was  obltgcd  to  be  a  fervan^  in  the  coHegf  of 
Navarre.  He  ^ent  the  day  in  waiting  upon  bis  mafters,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  the  night  in  ftudy  What  is  related  in  the 
firft  Scaligerana,  of  his  living  to  nineteen  jreiri  of  age  without 
leEoning  to  read,  and  of  his  being  very  dull  and  fhipid,  is  not 
credible* 

After  having  finiihed  daffical  learning  and  rhetoric,  hir 
iKiit  through  a  courfj  of  philosophy,  which  took  him  up  diree 
jtars  and  a  half  in  the  fchools.  The  theiis,  which  he  made 
for  his  m^ter  of  arts  degree,  ofended  all  the  world  :  for  he 
maintained  in  it,  that  *^  all  which  Ariftotle  had  advanced  wai6^ 
*  falfe  ;"  and  he  anfwered  extremely  well  the  objeftions  of  a(t 
the  profeflbrs.  This  facce&  inclined  him  to  examine  the 
^odrine  of  Ariftotle  more  clofely,  and  to  cosnbat  it  vigorou|Iy : 
but  he  confified  himfclf  principally  to  bi^  Logic.  The  two 
firft  books  hepubfiflied,  the  one  intitled,  Inftrtutiones  Dia* 
iedtcae,  th«  other,  Ariflotelicae  Animadveriiones,  occasioned 
great  diftarbances  in  the  univeriity  of  Paris.  Theprofeffort 
Acre,  who  ^vcre  :adorers  of  Ariftotle,  ought  to  have  refuted' 
Ramus's  books  by  writings  and  ledures  ;  bat  inftcad  of  con- 
iimng  ^emfelves  withip  the  j oft  botmds  of  acadenncal  war?, 
they  profecuted  this  anti-pefrpattttc  before  thcjcivil  m^giftrate, 
as  a  man  3vho  was  going  to  fap  the  foundations  of  religion. 
They  raiied  fuch  clamours,  that  the  caufe  was  carried  before 
tkc  parliament  of  Paris  ;  but  the  moment  they  perceived  it 
would  be  examined  equitably,  and  according  to  the  ufual 
finrms,  they  by  their  intrigues  took  it  from  that  tribunal,  an  i 
feought  it  before  the  king's  council ;  and  Francis  I.  was  obli- 
ged to  interfere  in  it.  The  king  ordered,  that  Ramus  ahd 
Antony  Govea,  who  was  his  principal  adverfary,  fhould 
cbufe  two  judges  each,  to  pronounce  on  the  controverfy,  after  . 
Aey  fliould  have  ended  their  difputation  ;  while  he  himfelf  ap- 
fKMnted  a  deputy.  Ramus,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
king,  appeared  before  the  five  judges,  though  three  of  them 
%cre  his  declared  enemies.  The  difpute  lafted  two  days, 
and  Gorea  had  all  the  advantao-es  he  could  define  :  Ramus's 
book  being  prohibited  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdoms  and  their  au- 
thor fentenced  not  to  teach  philofophy  any  longer.  His  enemies 
difcovered  a  moft  farprifrng  joy  on  that  account :  they  made  a 
greater  noife  in  proportion,  than  the  proud  eft  princes  for  the 

taking 
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taking  of  aconfiderable  city,  or  the  winning  of  a  very  impot-^ 
tant  vi£lory«  The  fentence  of  the  three  judges  was  publiibed 
in  Latin  4nd  French  in  all  the  ftreets  ofParis,  and  in  all 
parts  of  Europe,  whither  it  could  be  fent*  Plays  were  a£lcd 
with  great  pomp,  in  which  Ramus  was  mocked  and  abufed  a 
thoufand  ways,  in  the  midft  of  the  applaufes  and  acclamations 
c^  the  Ariftoteliaiis.     This  happened  in  1543* 

The  year  after,  the  Plague  made  great  havock  in  Parts,  an4 
forced  mofi  of  the  ftudents  in  the  College  of  Prele  to  quit  it } 
but  Ramus,  being  prevailed  upon  to  teach  in  it,  foon  drew  to-^ 
gether  a  great  number  of  auditors.  The  Sorbonne  attempted 
to  drive  him  from  that  college,  but  to  no  purpofe ;  for  he 
heald  the  beadfhip  of  that  houfe  by  arret  of  parliament.  Thro', 
the  patronage  and  protection  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  heo}>- 
tained  in  15479  from  Henry  II.  the  liberty  of  fpeaking  and 
writing,  and  the  royal  profefibrfliip  of  philofophy  and  elo- 
^  quence  in  1551*  The  parliament  of  Paris  had,  before  this, 
maintained  him  in  theliberty  of  joining  philofophical  ledures 
to  thofe  of  eloquence  ;  and  this  arret  or  decree  had  put  an  end 
to  feveral  prolecutions,  which  Ramus  and  his  pupils  had  fuifer- 
ed :  for  they  bad  been  profecuted  feveral  ways,  both  before  the 
univerfity- judges  and  the  civil  magiflrates.  As  foon  as  he 
was  made  regius  profeiTor,  he  was  iired  with  a  new  zeal  fdr 
improving  the  fciemces ;  and  was  extremely  laborious  and 
active  on  this  occafion,  notwithftanding  the  hatred  of  his  encr 
mies,  who  were  never  at  reft.  He  bore  at  that  time  a  part  in 
a  very  fmgular  affair,  which  deferves  to  be  mentioned.  About 
the  year  1550,  the  royal  profeflbrs  corrected,  among  other 
,  abufes,  that  which  had  crept  into  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Latin  tongue.  Some  of  the  clergy  followed  this  regulation  j 
but  the  forbonnifts  were  much  offended  at  it  as  an  innovation, 
and  defended  the  old  pronunciation  with  great  zeal  Thing? 
at  length  were  carried  fo  far,  that  a  minifter,  who  had 
a  j^ood  living,  was  very  ill  treated  by  them  j  and  caufed  to  be 
ejefled  from  his  benefice,  for  having  pronj^unced  ^ifquis^ 
^anquam^  according  to  the  new  way,  inftead  of  Kifkisj  Kan- 
kamy  according  to  the  old.  The  minifter  applied  to  the  par- 
liament ;  and  the  royal  profeflbrs  with  Ramus  among  them, 
fearing  he  would  fall  a  viaim  to' the  credit  and  authority  of 
the  faculty  of  divines,  for  prefumingj^  pronounce  the  Latin 
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txigue  according  to  their  regulations,  thought  It  incumbent 
onthera  to  affift  him.  Accordingly,  they  went  to  the  court 
tf  juftlce  i  and  reprefcnted  in  fuch  ftrong  terms  the  indignity  of 
theprofecution,  that  the  perfon  accufed  was  cleared,  and  every 
iody  had  the  liberty  of  pronouncing  as  they  pleafed. 

Ramus  was  bred  up  in  the  catholic  religion,  but  afterwards 
iferted  it.    He  began  to  difcover  his  new  principles,  by  re- 
ioriog  the  images  from  the  chapel  of  his  college  of  Prele. 
Tkis  was  in  1552  ;  when  fuch  a  profecution  was  raifed  a« 
pinft  bim  by  the  Religionifts,  as  'well  as  Ariftotelians,  that  he 
V9snot  only  drove  out  of  his  profeflbrflxip,  but  obliged  to  con« 
ceal  himfelf.     Fjbr  that  purpoCe,  he  went  with  the  king's  leave 
tc^Fontain^bleau ;  where,  by  the  help  of  books  in  the  king's 
ftiaiy,  he  purfued  geometrical  and  aftronon^ical  ftudies.     As 
im  as  his  enemies  knew  where  he  was,  he  found  himfelf  no 
lAere  fafe  :  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  go,  and  conceal  himfelf  in 
itoal  other  places.     During  this  interval,  his  excellent  and 
iwous  collection  of  books  in  the  college  of  Prele  was  plun- 
hoi  I  but,  after  a  peace  was  concluded   in  1563,  between 
Qttrks  IX.  and  the  proteftants,  he  again  took  poileflion  of  his 
ilfioyment,  maintained  himfelf  in  it  with  vigor,  and  was 
ttukrly  zealous  in  promoting  the  ftudy  of  the  mathema- 
Thislafted  till  thefecond  civil  war  in  1567,  when  he 
forced  to  leave  Paris,  and  (belter  himfelf  among  the  Hu- 
,  in  whofe  army  he  was  at  the  battle  of  St.  Denys. 
having  been  concluded  fome  months  after,  he  was  re- 
to  his  profeflbrfliip ;  but  forefeeing^  that  the  war  would 
b«eak  out  again,  he  did  not  care  to  venture  himfelf  m  a 
flomi,  and  therefore  obtained  the  king's  leave  to  vifit  the 
of  Germany.    He  accordingly  undertook  this  jour- 
1568,  and  received  very  great  honors  wherever  he 
He  returned  to  France,  after  the  third  war  in  1571 ; 
his  life  miferably,  in  the  maiTacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
day,  IS72^     It  is  faid,  that  he  was  concealed  in  a  cel- 
mg  the  tumult,  but  dragged  from  thence  at  the  inAiga- 
ffeme  peripatetic  doSors,  who  hated  him.    He.  gave  a 
^yiantity  of  money  to  the  aiTaifins,  in  order  to  procure  his 
but  in  vain :  for,  after  wounding  him  in  many  places, 
him  out  of  a  window  j  and,   his  bowels  gufhing 
At  fall,  fome  Ariftotelian  fcholars,  encouraged  by  their 
Vol.  X.  H  mafters. 
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mailers,  fpread  them  about  the  ftreets ;  then  dra^d  his  body 
in    a  moft  ignominious  manner,  and  threw  it  into  the 

Seine.  , ,       .  . 

He  was  a  great  orator,  a  man  of  univerfal  learnmg,  and 

endowed  with  very  fine  qualities.    He  was.  free  from  avarice, 
fober,  temperate,  chaftc.     His  temperance  was  very  exem- 
plary.    He  contented  himfelf  with  only  boiled  meat,  and  cat 
but  little  at  dinner  :  he  drank  no  wine  for  twenty  years,  and 
would  never  have  drank  any,  if  the  phyficians  had  not  pre- 
fcribed  it.     He  lay  upon  ftraw  ;  ufed  to  rife  very  early,  and  to 
ftudy  all  day ;  and  led  a  fingle  life  with  the  utmoft  purity. 
'  He  was  zealous  for  the  proteftant  religion,  but  at  the  fame 
time  a  little  obftinate,  and  given  to  contradiaion.    The  pro- 
teftant minifters  did  not  love  him  much,  for  he  made  himfeli 
a  kind  of  head  of  a  party,  to  change  the  difcipline  of  the  pro- 
teftant churches ;  that  is,  he  was  for  introducing  a  democrati- 
cal  government  in  the  church  :  but  his  defign  was  traverfed 
and  defeated  in  a  national  fynod.     He  publiflied  a  great  num- 
ber  of  books ;  but  mathematics  was  chiefly  obliged  to  him. 
His  writing  was  fcarce  legible,  and  gave  the  printers  prodigious 
trouble      His  feS  floriflied  pretty  much  for  fome  ume :  it  wa« 
not  known  in  Spain  and  Italy,  made  little  progrefs  in  France, 
but  fpread  very  much  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  ftUl  more 
in  Germany ;  as  appears  from  many  books,  which  fcveral 
German  Ariftoteliahs  publiOied  againft  the  Ramifts. 

RANDOLPH  (Thomas)  an Englilh poet,  was thi 

I^ri'ox.  fonof  a  fteward  to  Edward  lord  Zouch,  and  bom  in  Nor- 

yo*-  1-r  ,    thamptonfliire,  (Mr.  Wood  fays,  at  Newnham  nearDaintiyi 

"^^TJ  Mr.  Langbaine,  at  Houghton)'the  15th  of  June  1605.     H< 

the  dt«na-  educated  at  Weftminfter-fchool,  and  from  thence  elettec 

•''^"-       in  1623,  as  one  of  the  king's  fcholars  to  Trinity  college  u 

Cambridge ;  of  which  he  became  fellow,  and  took  a  matter  o 

arts  degree.    He  was  accounted  one  of  the  moft  pregnan 

wits  of  his  time,  and  was  greatly  admired  by  all  the  poets  an< 

men  of  parts.     He  was  diftinguiflied  very  early  for  an  uncom 

mon  force  of  genius;  having,  when  he  was  not  more  thai 

nine  or  ten  years  old,  wrote  the  "  Hiftory  of  the  Incarnatioi 

"  of  our  Saviour,"  in  verfe.     Ben  Johnfon  was  fo  exceeding!; 

fond  of  him,  that  he  adopted  him  one  of  his  fons  j  on  whicl 

accoun 
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Siccouot  Randolph  wrote  a  gratulatoiy  poem  to  hiili,  which  is 
printed  among  his  works.  Like  a  true  poet,  Randolph  had  a 
thorough  contempt  of  wealth,  and  as  hearty  a  love  of^pleafure; 
and  this  drew  him  into  excefles,  which  made  his  life  very  • 
fbort.  He  died  in  March  1634,  when  he  had  not  conipleat- 
edhis  30th  year.  His  '*  Mufe's  Looking-Glars,'*  a  comedy, 
is  well  known:  he  was  the  author  of  feveral  other  dramatic 
performances,  which  with  his  poems  wcte  colle6led,  and  pub- 
lifted  in  one  volume,  by  his  brothei^  Robert  Randolph  ;  the 
fifth  edition  of  which,  with  feveral  additions,  and  corre£led 
and  amended,  was  printed  in  1664,  8vo.  Robert  was  alfo  a 
good  poet,  as  appears  from  feveral  copies  of  his  veffes  printed 
in  various  books.  He  was  a  ftudeut  of  Chrift-Church  in  Ox- 
ferd,  where  he  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1627  »  ^^ 
afterwards  became  vicar  of  Donnington  in  Linciolnihire,  wher€ 
kdied  in  1671,  aged  about  fixty  years. 

Mr.  Wood  gives  us  an  account  of  another  Thomas  Ran«* 
dolph,  a  Kentiih  gentleman,  who  was  made  ttudent  of  Chrift* 
Church,  when  Henry  VIII.  turned  it  into  a  cathedral  ;  and 
principal  of  Broadgate-Hall  in  1549,  being  then  a  dodlor  of 
hw.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  employed  in 
fcftral  embaffies  to  Scotland,  France,  and  Ruflia  ;  and  for  his 
imces,  not  only  knighted,  but  preferred  to  fome  confidera'* 
Replaces.  He  died  the  8th  of  June  1590^  aged  fi  ty.  We 
tavc  of  his,  '*  An  Account  of  his  Embailage  to  the  Emperof 
ifRufSa,  anno  1568."  Remitted  into  the  firft  volume  of 
lUduyt's  Voyages,  rx>nd.  1598.  and,  *<  Inftrudtions  giv^n  to, 
"'and  Notes  to  be  obferved  by,  certain  perfons,  for  the 
^  fetching  of  the  fea  and  border  of  the  coaft^  from  the 
^Kiver  Pechora  to  theEaftwards,  anno  1588.*- 

Raphael,  an  illuftrious  painter  of  Italy,  Was  bom 

Drbin,  on  Good  Friday  1483.     His  father  was  an  ordinary 

:   his  mafter  Pietro  Perugino.     Having  a  penetrating 

mding,  as  well  as  a  fine  genius  for  painting,  he  foon 

jved,  that  the  perfedion  of  his  art  was  not  confined  to 

;JQo's  capacity  ;  and  therefore  went  to  Siena^  in  order  to 

ICC  himfelf.     Here  Pinturrichlo  got  him  to  be  employed 

i(ig  the  cartoons  for  the  pi£lures  of  the  library  ;  but 

Iliad  fcaxcely  finifhed  one,  before  he  Was  tempted  to  re- 

H  2  move 
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move  to  Florence  by  the  great  noife,  which  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
ci's and  Michael  Angelo's  works  macfe  at  that  time.     As  foon 
as  he  had  confidered  the  manner  of  thofe  illuftrious  painters, 
herefolved  to  alter  his  own,  which  he  had  learned  of  Peru- 
gino.     His  pains  and  care  were  incredible  ;  and  he  fucceeded 
accordingly.     He  formed  his  gufto  after  the  apcient  ftati^es 
and  has  reliefs,  which  he  dcfigned  a  long  time  with  extreme 
application  ;  and,  befides  this,  he  hired  people  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  to  defign  for  him  all  the  antique  pieces  that  could  be 
found.     Thus,  he  raifcd  himfelf  prefently  to  the  top  of  his 
profeffion.     By  the  general  confent  of  mankind,  he  is  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  the  prince  of  modern  painters,  and 
is  oftentimes  ftiled  the  divine  Raphael ;   as  if,  for  the  ininni- 
table  graces  of  his  pencil,  and  for  the  excellence  of  his  genius, 
he  had  fomethiug  more  than  human  in  his  compofition.  *'  He' 
^"'^A^'   f  '*  ^"rpafled,  fays  a  connoiffeur,  all  modern  painters,  becaufe 
Painting,  p.    *'  he  poflfefled  mofc  t)f  the  excellent  parts  of  painting  than  any 
225.  Lond.   <(  other ;  and  it  is  believed,  that  he  equalled  the  ancients,  ex- 
^^  cepting  that  he  defigned  not  naked  bodies  with  fo  much 
*'  learning  as  Michael  Angelo :  but  his  gufto   of  defign   is 
**  purer,  and  much  better.     He  painted  not  with  fo  good,   fo 
f '  full,  and  fo  graceful  a  manner,  as  Corregio ;  nor  has   he 
*'  any  thing  of  the  contraft  of  the  lights  and  fliadows,  or  fo 
**  ftrong  and  free  a  colouring,  as  Titian  :  but  he  had  without 
^'  comparifon  a  better  difpofition   in  his  pieces,    than  cither 
*^  Titian,,   Corregio,  Michael  Angelo,  or  all  the  reft  of  ihc 
*'  fuccceding  painters  to  our  days.     His  choice  of  attitudes^ 
**  of  heads,  of  ornaments,  the  fuitablenefs  of  his  drapery,  his 
**  manner  of  defigning,  his  varieties,  his  contrafts,  his  ex» 
''  preffions,  were  beautiful  in  perfeilion ;   but  above   all,   he 
^'  pofleiled  the  graces  in  fo  advantageous  a  manner,  that  he 
**  has  never  fince  been  equalled  by  any  other." 

But  Raphael  was  not  only  the  beft  painter  in  the  world,  but 

perhaps  the  beft  architect  alfo :  he  was  at  leaft  (o  admirable    a 

one,  that  Leo  X.  charged  him  with  the  building  St.  Peter's 

See  CAS-      church  at  Rome.     He  was  one  of  the  handfomeft  and  beft 

^wp^         tempered  men  living:  fo  that,  with  all  thefe  natural  and  ae- 

•    "  quired  accomplifliments,  it  cannot  be  wondered,  that  he  wa^ 

not  only  beloved  in  the  higheft  degree  by  the  popes  Julius  IL 

and  Leo  X.  ut  home,  but  admired  and  comted  by  all  the  princes 
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amf  ftates  of  Europe.  Henry  VIII.  would  fain  have  had  him 
over  to  England.  He  lived  in  the  greateft  ftate  and  fplendor 
imaginable,  moft  of  the  eminent  mafters  in  his  time  being  am- 
bitious of  working  under  him  j  and  he  never  went  out,  with- 
out a  crowd  of  artifts  and  others,  who  attended  and  followed 
him  purely  through  refpeft.  Cardinal  Bibiano  offered  him  his 
niece  in  marriage,  and  Raphael  engaged  himfelf;  but  pope 
Leo  X.  having  given  him  hopes  of  a  cardinal's  hat,  he  made 
no  hafte  to  marry  her.  His  paflion  for  the  fair  fcx  deftroyed 
.kim  in  the  flower  of  his  age  ;  for  one  day,  after  he  had  aban- 
doned himfelf  to  execflive  venery,  he  was  feized  with  a  fever ; 
and)  concealing  the  true  caufe  of  his  diftemper  from  his  phyfi'. 
cians,  he  wras  fuppofed  to  be  improperly  treated,  and  fo  car- 
ried oS£.  He  died  upon  his  birth-day  1520,  when  he  had 
Ljuft  compleated  his  37th  year.  Cardinal  Bembo  wrote  his 
jepttaph,  which  is  to  be  feen  upon  his  tomb  in  the  church  of  the 
{Rotunda  at  Rome,  where  he  was  buried.  Here  are  twa 
rlines  of  it: 

Hie  hie  eft  Raphael,  timuit  quo  fofpite  vinci 
Rerum  magna  parens,  &  moriente  mori. 

Raphael  had  many  fcholars  ;  but  Julio  Romano  was  his  fa<- 
Ivorite,  becaufe  he  did  him  moft  credit.  Pouffin  ufed  to  fay 
of  Raphael,  that,  ^^  he  was  an  angel  compared  with  the 
r^  modem  painters,  but  an  afs  In  comparifon  of  the  ancients  :'' 
kit  all  fuch  faytngs  are  extravagant. 
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R  A  P I N  '(  Ren ATus  )  a  French  jefuit,  fantous  for  his 
l&ill  in  claflical  learning,  wa$  born  at  Tours  in  i6.2i,  and  en- 
tered into  the  fociety  at  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  taught 
polite  literature  for  nine  years  :  he  made  it  bis  particular  ftu-  Bayle'sDici. 
\iyj  and  fhewed  by  fome  Latin  productions,  that  he  was  able 
to  vTrite  on  the  fineft  fubje£ts  with  great  art  and  eloquence* 
Be  excelled  in  Latin  poetry,  and  publlihed  various  pieces  in 
it :  the  principal  of  which  was,  his  Hortorum  libri,quatuor  ; 
jawork,  which  has  been  much  admired  and  applauded.  It 
firft  printed  in  4to.  at  Paris  1665,  and  afterwards  re- 
in 12 mo.  with  alterationa  and  corrc6lions  by  the  au-^ 
jdKM:.  An  Englifli  verfion  of  it  was  inade  and  publifixed  at 
I/ondon  in  1673,  Svo.   by  John  Evelyn,  efqi  and  again^  in 

H  3  ?7o6^ 
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1706,  by  Mr.  James  Gardiner  of  Jrfus  college  in  Cambridge* 
All  his  Latin  poems,  confifting  of  odes,  epitaphs*  facfed 
eclogues^  and  thefe  four  books  upon  Gardens,  were  colleded 
and  publifbed  at  Paris  1681,  in  two  volumes  limo.  He  ap- 
plied himfelf  afterwards  to  wfite  in  French,  and  fucceeded 
very  well  in  that  language.  He  wrote  in  it  federal  treatifes 
upon  polite  literature,  and  upon  pious  fubje£b,  which  met 
with  a  very  favorable  reception  from  the  publick.  The  trca- 
tifes  on  polite  literature,  haying  been  publiihed  at  varkHia 
times,  were  colIeAed  and  publifhed  in  1684,  in  two  volumes 
4to.  at  Paris ;  and  at  Amfterdam,*  in  two  volumes  8vq«  in 
1686.  They  were  tranflated  into  Englifb  by  Bafil  Kennet 
and  others,  and  publifhed  in  1705,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  un- 
der the  title  of  the  <*  Critical  Works  of  Monf.  Rapin/' 
The  firfl  volume  contains  a  comparifon  between  Demoftbenea 
and  Cicero  for  eloquence.  Homer  and  Virgil  for  |K>etry^ 
Thucydides  and  Livy  for  hiftory,  Plato  and  Ariftotle  for 
pbilofophy :  the  fecond,  are  refle£tions  on  eloquence,  on 
Ariftotle's  poetry,  on  hiftory,  on  pbilofophy,  Rapin's  general 
-  ^  p  ^  defign  in  this  work  was,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  to  reftore  a 
f§cei  good  tafte  among  the  ingenious,  which  had  been  fomewhat 

corrupted  by  a  fpirit  of  profound  erudition,  that  had  reigned 
in  the  preceding  age  :  and  indeed  he  was  n6t  altogether  un-^ 
qualified  for  the  attempt ;  for  he  is  a  writer,  as  Mr.  Bayle 
obferves,  who  feems  to  have  had  more  good  tafte  and  delicacy, 
than  depth  of  erudition.  He  was  not  however  wanting  in 
learning  ;  and,  although  many  things  are  loofely  faid  by  him^ 
9nd  fome  that  may  deferve.  critical  animadverfion,  yet  his  work 
^bounds  with  excellent  materials,  and  upoii  th^  whole  is  both 
vfeful  and  entertaining. 

He  died  at  Paris  the  27th  of  Oftober,  1687  »  ^"^  ^*^  ®'^" 
gium,  written  by  father  Bouhours,  was  publifhed  the  month 
following.  He  is  there  reprefented,  and  there  is  reafon  to 
think  defervedly,  as  pofTefTed  of  the  fineft  qualities,  that  caii: 
iidorn  a  man  of  probity  and  a  good  chriftian.  We  find  there^ 
jtmong  other  particulars,  that  zeal  for  the  honor  of  his  fociety 
inade  him  undertake,  above  twenty  years  before,  an  Hiftory 
of  Janfenifm-  Father  Rapin  was  a  dangerous  adverfary  of 
fhat  party,  aiid  attacked  them  on  their  weakeft  fide  in  a  Latin 
'W<^rk,  publifhed  in  1658;^  un^er  the  title  of,  Diflertatio  de 
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nova  dodrina,   feu  Evangelium  Janfeniftarum.     He  had  a 

great  quarrel  with  father  Vavaflbr,  who  wrote  againft  his 

Reflexions  on  Ariftotle's  Poetics  ;  yet  pretended  to  be  igno- 

nmt,  as  there  was  no  name  to  them,  that  Rapin  was  the  au- 

Aor.    Rapin  had  faid,  In  thofe  refle^ons,  that  <*  it  is  fo 

"unufual  a  thing  for  an  author  to  write  good  epigrams^ 

^  that  any  perfon  may  be  fatisfied  with  making  a  few  in  his 

"  whole  life."    Now,  fays  Menage,  who  relates  this  anec-  Anti-Baii- 

A)te,  "  as  Vavaflbr  had  wrote  two  large  books  of  epigrams,  ***»  ^^•^4- 

*<  be  was  not  pleafed  with  Rapin  for  this  faying ;  and  this 

^  prompted   him  to  write  againft  that  father :  I  had  this, 

"  adds  Menage,  from  himfelf." 

RAPIN  DE  Thoyras    (Paul  de)  an  eminent  hifto* 
rian  of  France,  was  born  at  Caftres  in  Languedoc  the  25th 
of  March  1661.     His  family  was  originally  from  Savoy,  and  From  hit 
z  fuppofed  to  have  removed  into  France,  upon  embracing  [©  Tmd^a? 
die  proteftant  religion.     Philibert  de  Rapin,  great  grandfa*  tmnnation 
thcr  to  our  author,  fell  a  njartyr  to  his  zeal  for  proteftantifm  ;  ?,  Hiftory|or 
which  expofed  him  <b  much  to  the  indignation  of  the  Roman  <' England/' 
catholics,  and  particularly  to  that  of  the  parliament  of  Tou- 
loofe,  that  bis  head  was  ftruck  off  in  1568  by  a  fentence  of 
theirs,  at  the  very  time  that  he  came  by  the  king's  order  to 
kve  the  treaty  of  peace  regiftered  there.     Father  Daniel  in* 
deed  pailes  over  this  fsiSt  in  filence ;  and  his  reafon  is  fup- 
pofei  to  have  been,  that  he  might  make  the  more  odious 
Ae  difturbances  raifed  by  the  Huguonots  afterwards  in  the       ' 
country  about. Touloufe  :  whereas  what  they  did  was  in  re* 
vengc  of  Philibert's  death,  as  appeared  from  the  foldiers  wri* 
ting  with  coals,  on  the  ruins  of  the  houfes  they  had  burned, 
^  Vengeance  for  Rapin's  death."    James  de  Rapin,  lord  of  Mezeray, 
Thoyras,  was  our  author's  father^     He  applied  himfelf  to  ^^* 
Ae  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  was  an  advocate  in  the  chamber 
rf  Ae  edi£t  of  Nantes  above  fifty  years.     Thefe  chambers 
Iftc  tourts  of  judicature  ereSed  in  feveral  towns  of  France, 
is  behalf  of  the  Huguonots;   the  judges  whereof  were  half 
tf  die  reformed,  and  half  of  the  Roman  catholic,  religion. 
Jane  de  Peliflbn,  his  wife,  was  daughter  to  a  counfellor  of 
the  chamber  of  Caftres,  and  fifter  to  the  famous  George  and 
Pasl  FeFii&n :  this  lady,  after  having  been  confined  a  good 
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while  to  a  convent,  was  at  laft  fent  by  the  king*s  order  td 
Geneva,  where  (he  died  in  the  year  1705. 

Mr.  Rapin  the  hiftorian  was  their  youhgeft  fon.  He  was 
educated  at  firft  under  a  tutor  in  his  father's  houfe,  and  af- 
terward fent  to  Puylaurens,  and  thence  to  Saumur.  In  1679, 
he  returned  to  his  father,  with  a  delign  to  apply  himfetf 
elofely  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law :  but  before  he  had  made  any 
great  progrefs,  he  was  obliged,  with  many  other  young  gen- 
tlemen, to  commence  advocate,  upon  report  of  an  cdift  (bon 
after  publifhed,  in  which  it  was  ordered,  that  no  man  (hould 
have  a  doftor's  degree  without  having  ftudied  five  years  in 
fome  univerfity.  The  fame  year  the  chamber  of  the  edict 
was  fuppreffed,  which  obliged  Mr.  Rapin's  family  to  remove 
to  Touloufe  :  and  the  ftate  of  the  reformed  growing  every 
day  worfe,  our  hiftorian  defired  his  father's  leave  to  quit  the 
profeffion  of  advocate  for  that  of  arms.  He  had  before  given 
proofs  of  a  military  difpofition  :  for  he  had  fought  a  duel  or 
two,  in  which  he  had  acquitted  himfelf  very  gallantly.  His 
father  did  not  abfolutely  deny  his  requeft,  but  gave  him  fuch 
an  anfwer,  as  ferved  to  prolong  the  time.  -  This  ftate  of  un- 
certainty very  much  abated  his  ardor  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law : 
however,  he  pleaded  one  caufe,  and  one  only  ;  and  then  ap- 
plied himfelf  heartily  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics  and  mufic^ 
in  both  which  he  became  a  good  proficient. 

In  ^685>  his  father  died;  and  two  months  after,  the  edi£t 
of  Nantes  being  revoked,  Mr.  Rapin  with  his  mother  and 
brothers  retired  to  a  country-houfe ;  and  as  the  perfecution 
in  a  (hort  time  was  carried  to  the  greateft  height,  he  and  his 
youngeft  brother,  in  March  1686,  departed  for  England. 
He  was  not  long  in  London,  before  he  was  vifited  by  a  French 
abbe  of  diftinguiflied  quality  ;  a  friend  of  Mr.  Peliflbn,  who 
introduced  him  to  Mr,  Barillon  the  French  ambaflador.  Thefe 
gentlemen  perfuaded  him  to  go  to  court,  afluring  him  of  a  fa- 
vorable reception  from  the  king  ;  but  he  declined  this  honor, 
not  knowing  what  the  confequences  might  be  in ,  that  very 
critical  ftate  of  aftairs.  His  Situation  indeed  was  not  at  all 
agreeable  to  him ;  for  he  was  perpetually  prefled,  upon  the 
.  fubjecft  of  religion,  by  the  French  catholics  then  in  London, 
^i]d  efpecially  by  the  abbe,  who,  though  he  treated  him,  with 
%h^  utmpft  ^oroplaifapce,  always  turned  the  difcourfc  to  con- 
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troverfy.  Having  no  hopes  of  any  fcttlcment  in  England  at 
that  rime,  his  ftay  there  was  but  fhort :  he  went  over  to 
Holland,  and  lifted  himfelf  in  a  company  of  French  volurt- 
teers,  that  was  at  Utrecht  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Rapb, 
his  coufin-gcrman.  Mr.  Peliffon,  the  fame  year,  publiflied 
his  refleaions  on  the  difference  of  religions,  which  he  fent  to 
his  nephew  Rapin,  with  a  ftrift  charge  to  give  him  his  opi- 
nion impartially  of  the  work  :  and  this  was  accordingly  donc» 
ilthough  nothing  of  this  kind  was  found  among  his  papers. 
He  did  not  quit  his  company,  till  he  followed  the  prince  of 
Orange  into  England  :  where,  in  1689,  he  was  made  an 
cnfign,  and  went  to  Ireland  with  that  commiffion.  He  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  fo  at  the  fiege  of  Carrick-fergus,  that  he 
was  the  fame  year  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.  He  was  pre- 
fent  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  5  and  at  the  fiege  of  Lime- 
rick, was  fhot  through  the  flioulder  with  a  mu(ket-balL 
This  wound,  which  was  cured  very  flowly,  proved  very  de- 
trimental to  his  intereft  ;  for  it  prevented  him  from  attending 
general  Douglas  into  Flanders,  who  was  very  defirous  of 
faavin<y  him,  and  could  have  done  him  confiderable  fervicc  : 
however,  he  had  a  company  given  him. 

He  continued  in  Ireland,  till  the  end  of  the  year  1693  ; 
when  he  was  ordered  for  England  without  any  reafon  affign- 
cd  J  but  a  letter  informed  him*  that  he  was  to  be  governor 
l»the  earl  of  Portland's  fon.   Having  never  had  any  thoughts 
«f  this  nature,  he  could  not  imagine  to  whom  he  owed  the 
\  ^commendation,  but  at  laft  found  it  to  be  from  lord  Gal- 
\.ymzy.     He  immediately  went  to  London,  and  entered  upon 
t  dusdiarge  ;  but  quitted  all  hopes  of  thofe  preferments  in  the 
\  wnsiy^  which  feveral  of  his  fellow-officers  foon  after  attained* 
I  AB  the  favor  fhewn  him  was,  that  he  had  leave  to  refign  his 
[  conmiffion  to  his  younger  brother,  who  died  in  1719?  af- 
\m  having  been  made  lieutenant- colonel  in  a  regiment  of 
Ei^Iifh  dragoons.     Indeed  the  king  gave  him  a  penfion  of 
IcoL  per  annum,  '*  till  fuch  time  as  he  fhouid  provide  for 
^  htm  better/*  which  time  never  came  :  fo  he  enjoyed  this 
f  fenfion  during  the  king's  life,  after  which  it  was  taken  from 
I   him,  and  a  poft  of  fmall  value  given  him  in  its  Aead. 

WhUe  the  earl  of  Portland  was  ambaffador  in  France,  Mr. 
B^nn  was  obliged  to  be  fometimcs  in  that  kingdom,  feme- 
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times  in  England,  and  often  in  Holland  :    but  at  length  Kp^ 
fettled  at  the  Hague,  where  the  young  lord  Portland  was 
learning  his  exercifes.     While  he  refided  here  in  1699,  hei 
married  :  but  this  marriage  neither  abated  his  care  of  his  pu-* '' 
pil,  nor  hindered  him  from  accompanying  him  in  hjs  travels. 
They  began  with  a  tour  through  Germany,  where  they  made 
fome  ftay  at  Vienna  :  from  hence  went  into  Italy  by  the  wa^ 
of  Tirol,  where  the  marefchal  de  Villeroy,  at  that  time  pri*  j 
foner,   gave  Mr.  Rapin  a  letter  for  the  cardinal  d'Etreesf  1 
when  at  Venice.     Their  travels  being  finiflied,  which  put 
an  end  to  his  employment,  he  returned  to  his  family  at  the 
Hague,  where  he  continued  fome  years :  but  as  he  found  it 
increafe,  he  relblved  to  remove  to  fome  cheap  country  ;  and 
accordingly  retired  in  1707  to  Wezel,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves. 
in  Germany,  where  he  employed  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life  in  writing  the  Hiftory  of  England.     Though  his  confti^ 
tutton  was  ftrong,  yet  feventeen  years  application,  for  (b  long 
he  was  in  compofing  this  hiftory,  entirely  ruined  it.     About 
three  years  before  his  death,  he  found  himfelf  exhaufled,,  and 
often  felt  great  pains  in  his  flx>mach  :  and  at  length  a  fever, 
with  an  opprei&on  in  his  breaft,  carried  him  oiF  after  a  week's 
illncfs,  the  i6th  of  May  1725.     He  left  one  fon  and  fix 
daughters. .   He  was  naturally  of  a  ferious  temper,  although 
no  enemy  to  innocent  mirth  :   he  loved  mufick,   and  was 
Ikilled,  as  we  have  faid,  in  mathematics,  efpecially  in  the 
art  of  fortification.     He  was  mafter  of  the  Italian,  Spanifb 
and  Englifh  languages :  and  had  alfo  a  very  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  and  Latin.     He  fpent  ^11  his  leifure-hours 
in  reading  and  converting  with  fuch  as  led  a  regular  life,  and 
loved  to  reafon  and  reflect  on  things. 

He  lived  to  publifh  the  eighth  volume  of  his  hiftory,  which 
ends  with  the  death  of  Charles  I.  The  two  remaining  volumes, 
which  bring  the  hiftory  down  to  the  proclamation  of  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  came  out  in  1724.  They  were 
printed  at  the  Hague  in  4to.  and  has  twice  been  tranflated 
into  Englifti:  by  the  rev.  Nicholas  Tindal,  A.  M.  firft  iii 
8vo.  then  in  folio ;  and  by  John  Kelly  of  the  Inner  Tern* 
pie,  efq;  in  two  volumes  folio.  Mr.  Tindal  has  given  a  con- 
tinuation of  Mr.  Rapin*s  hiftory  to  the  year  1760,  and  had 
added  ufeful  notes  to  the  whole.     When  Mr.  Rapin  firft  fet 
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about  this  work,  he  did  not  think  of  writing  a  compleat  hii^ 
lory  of  England  :  but  curiofity  and  mach  leifure  led  him  on 
iom  one  ftep  to  another,  till  he  came  to  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ly  II.  and  then,  when  he  was  upon  the  point  of  ftopping, 
inunexpe^ed  aiKftance  came  forth,  which  not  only  induced 
ittfli  to  continue  bis  hiftory,  but  to  do  it  in  a  more  full  and 
ftfdcular  manner,  than  at  firft  he  intended.  This  was  Mr. 
l]riner*s  Colledion  of  Public  A^Sts,  which  began  to  be  pub- 
Iflicd  at  the  ex{>ence  of  the  government  about  1706.  In 
1708,  fix  volumes  in  folio  were  compleated,  which  were  af- 
terwards increafed  to  feventeen,  and  then  to  twenty.  The 
lord  Halifax,  a  great  promoter  of  this  noble  work,  fent  the 
lolumes,  as  they  came  out,  to  the  famous  Le  Clerc ;  who 
(BoerouJIy  lent  them  our  author,  as  long  as  he  had  octafion 
far  them.  That  he  did  adually  uCe  this  colle<3ion,  appears 
hm  the  pains  he  took  exaAly  to  abridge  the  whole  feventeen 
Talumes,  except  the  firft,  which  was  done  by  Le  Clerc  :  in 
ibich  abridgment  we  have  all  the  important  a£b  pointed 
Mt,  a  weIl-conne£led  feries  of  events^  to  which  they  relate, 
aod  the  ufe  to  be  made  of  them  in  clearing  up  the  hiftory  of 
Inland.  This  Abftra<Sb  lies  (battered  up  and  down  in  the 
fcveral  volumes  of  Le  Clerc's  Bibliotheque  Choifee ;  and  has 
faxn  thence  been  tranflated  and  publiihed  in  Englifli.  Mr. 
lEapin  al(b,  to  let  us  fee  what  a  thorough  knowledge  he  had 
tf  our  parties  and  fadions  in  England,  publiihed  in  17 17  a 
Me  treatife  entitled,  ^^  A  Diflertation  on  the  Whigs  and 
•4e  Tories:"  which  is  fubjoined  to  his  Hiftory,  and  has 
ftevrife  been  tranflated  and  publiflied  in  Englifh. 

Voltaire  has  obferved,  that  ^^  England  is  indebted  to  Ra- 
"  pin  for  the  beft  hiftory  of  itfelf  which  has  yet  appeared  ; 
^  and  the  only  impartial  one  of  a  nation,  wherein  few  write 
*  without  being  afluated  by  the  fpirjt  of  party.'*     It  was  eafy  Siedc  dc 
ti  exceed  all  the  hiftorians  before  him  ;  fince,  befide  the  ad-    r^^^^^ ,,    ^ 
vantages  in  common  with  them,  which  he  did  not  fail  to 
Wake  the  ftridieft  ufe  of,  he  was  fupplied  with  a  new  and 
adi  fund  of  materials  from  Rymer's  Fcedera.     Neverthelefs, 
ki»  Ipirit  of  moderation  has  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  in- 
toknuit  party  :  and  the  men  of  wit  and  vivacity  are  apt  to 
CM&plain  of  him,  for  being  fometimes  rather  tedious  and 
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RAWLEGH  (Sir  Walter)  or,  as  he  hirafdf  fpeft 
his  name,  Ralegh,  an  flluftrious  Englifliman,  was  defcended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  Devonfliire,  and  was  the  fon  of 
Walter  Ralegh >  efqj  of  Fardel,  near  Plymouth,  by  a  third 
©Idys's  Life  Wife.     Mr.  Ralegh,  upon  his  laft  marriage,  had  retired  to  a 
^^WMd's^'   farm  called  Hayes,  in  the  parifli  of  Budley ;- and  there  fir 
Athcn.         Walter  was'  born  in   1552.     After  a  proper  education   at 
— Bwl'^'   fchool,  he  was  fent  to  Oriel  college  in  Oxford  about  1568, 
Life  of  Sir     wherc  he  foon  diftinguiftied  himfclf  by  great  force  of  natural 
w  R.  pre-  parts,  and  an  uncommon  progrefs  iri  academical  learning: 
miktihnt-    DUt  amoition  promptmg  him  to  purfue  the  road  to  fame  in  an 
LonTi^%    aftive  life^  he  made  a  fhort  ftay  only  at. Oxfords    Queen 
5n  two  vo-  '  Elizabeth  fendifig  forces  to  affift  the  perfecuted  proteftants  of 
lumcs  8vo.    France  in  1 569,  fir  Walter  went  among  them  a  gentleman 
volunteer ;  and  was  engaged  for  fome  years  doubtlefs  in  mi- 
litary affairs,  of  which  however  we  do  not  know  the  parti- 
culars.     In  1576,  we  find  him  in  London,  and  exercifing 
his  poetical  talents ;  for  we  have  of  his  a  commendatory 
poem  prefixed  among  otheris  to  a  fatyr,  called  **  The  Steel 
*'  Glafs,'*  publiflied  this  year  by  George  Gafcoine,  a  poet  of 
thofe  times.     Sir  Walter  refided  in  the  Middle-Temple,  but 
with  no  view  of  ftudying  the  law  ;  for  he  declared  exprefsly 
at  his  trial,  that  he  had  never  ftudied  it.     On  the  contrary^ 
his  mind  was  ftill  bent  on  military  glory  5  and  he  had  op- 
portunities enough  of  indulging  his  ruling  paiSon.     He  went 
in  1578  to  the  Netherlands  with  the  forces  which  were  fent 
againft  the  Spaniards,     In  1579,  when  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert, 
who  was  his  brother  by  his  nwther's  fide,  had  obtained  a  pa- 
tent of  the  Jjueen,  to  plant  and  inhabit  fome  northern  parts 
of  America,  he  engaged  in  that  adventure ;  but  returned  foon 
after,  the  attempt  proving  unfuccefsful.     In  1580,  he  was  a 
captain  in  the  wars  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  year  after,  one  of 
the  commifiioners  for  the  government  of  Munfter  in  the  ah- 
fencc  of  the  carl  of  Ormond. 
Fuller's  At  his  return  home,  he  was  introduced  to  court ;  and>  as 

En^llnd^  fn  ■f'""^^  relates,  upon  the  following  occafion.     Her  majefty^ 
Devonihlre.    talcing  the  air  in  a  walk,  flopped  at  a  plafliy  place,  in  dojubt 
whether  to  go  on  ;  when  Ralegh,  drefled  in  a  gay  and  gen- 
teel habit  of  thofe  times,  immediately  caft  off  and  fpread  his 
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new  plufh  cloak  on  the  ground  ;  on  which  her  majefty  gently 
treading,  was  condufted  over  clean  and  dry.  The  truth  is^ 
Raiegh  always  made  a  very  elegant  appearance,  as  well  in 
the  splendor  of  attire,  as  the  politenefs  of  addrefs  :  having  a 
good  prefence,  in  a  handfome  and  well-compa6ied  perfon ;  a 
irong  natural  wit,  and  a  better  judgment  5  with  a  bold  and 
plauliMe  tongHc,  whereby  he  could  fet  out  his  parts  to  the 
fccft  advantage  :  and  thcfe  being  all  very  engaging  advocates 
for  royal  (avor,  efpecially  in  a  female  fovcreign,  it  is  no  won- 
fe,  that  he  advanced  apace  in  it.  In  1583,  he  fet  out  with 
irH»cnphTy  Gilbert,  in  his  expedition  to  Newfoundland;  but 
witWn  a  few  days  was  obliged  to  return  to  Plymouth,  his 
Slip's  company  being  feized  with  an  infeftious  diftemper ;  aftd 
Gilbert  was  drowned  in  coming  home,  after  he  had  taken 
pofieffion  of  that  country.  Thefe  expeditions  however  be- 
ing things  that  Ralegh  had  a  ftrong  paffion  for,  nothing  dif- 
Couraged  him  ;  and  in  1584,  obtaining  letters  patents  for 
^fcovering  unknown  .countries,  he  fet  fail  to  America,  and 
4ifcovered  the  country  of  Wigandacoa,  which  queen  Eliza* 
beth  changed  into  th^t  of  Virginia. 

Upon  his  feturn,  he  was  e4e6led  member  of  parliament 
far  Devonfhire,  and  foon  after  was  knighted.     In  1585,  he 
iftpears  feveral  ways  engaged  in  the  laudable  Improvements 
tf  navigation  ^  for  he  was  one  of  the  collegues  of  the  fellow- 
Jttp  for  the  diicovery  of  the  nortlv-weft  pallage.     The  fame 
Jior,  ke  fent  his  own  fleet  upon  a  (econd  voyage  to  Virginia, 
ad  then    upon  a  third.     We  muft  not  forget,  that  it  was 
lir  Walter's  colony  in  Virginia,  who  firft  brought  tobacco  to 
Eagland  ;  and  that  it  was  fir  Walter  himfelf,  who  firft  brought 
dttsherh  in  requeft  among  us.     Queen  Elizabeth  was  not 
kdkward  in  promoting  the  advantages,  which  were  promifed 
fcjrthe  traffic  of  this  herb  :  but  her  Scotch  fucceflbr,  James  I. 
^d  it  in  fuch  abomination,  that  he  ufed  hi$  utmoft  endear 
»ors  to  explode  the  ufe  of  it  among  his  fubjefis.     About  the  King 
fane  time,  our  knight  was  made  fenefchal  of  Cornwall,  and   //counter- 
bid  warden  of  the  Stannaries.     In  effeft,  he  was  now  grown  **  biaft  to 
fcch  a  favorite  with  the  queen,  that  they,   who  had  at  firft  ^1  ^^"^^"tj, 
been  his  friends  at  court,  began  to  be  alarmed  ;  and,  to  pre-  and  his 
*cnt  their  own  fupplantation,  refolved  to  projeft  his.     This   ^eoA^fo? 
liovrever  was  little  cegacded  by  him  i  and  he  conftantly  at-  laying  a  du- 
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tended  his  public  charge  and  employments,  whether  in  town 
or  country,  as  occafions  required.  Accordingly,  we  find 
him,  1586,  in  parliament  j  where  among  other  weighty 
concerns  the  fate  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  was  deterniined|> 
in  which  he  probably  concurred.  But  the  ftream  of  his  af- 
fe£tion  ran  towards  Virginia;  and,  inr  1587,  he  fent  three 
(hips  upon  a  fourth  voyage  thither.  In  1588,  he  fent  ano- 
ther fleet  upon  a  fifth  voyage  to  Virginia  ;  and  the  fame  year 
did  great  fervice  in  deftroying  the  Spanifh  Armada,  fent  to 
invade  England.  He'  thought  proper  now  to  make  an  af« 
fignment  to  divers  gentlemen  and  merchants  of  London,  for 
continuing  the  plantation  of  Virginia  to  Engliihmen.  This 
aiSgnment  is  dated  March  the  7th,  1588-9. 

In  April  1589,  he  accompanied  Don  Antonio,  the  ex- 
pelled king  of  Portugal,  then  in  London,  to  his  dominions, 
when  an  armament  was  fent  to  refiore  him ;  and,  in  his  re* 
turn  to  England  the  fame  year,  touched  upon  Ireland,  where 
he  vifited  Spencer  the  poet,  whom  he  brought  to*  England, 
introduced  into  the  queen's  favor,  and  encouraged  by  his 
own  patronage,  himfelf  being  no  inconfiderable  poet.  Spencer 
has  defcribed  the  circumilances  of  fir  Walter's  vifit  to  him 
in  a  pafloral,  which  about  two  years  after  he  dedicated  to 
him,  and  entitled,  **  Colin  Clout's  come  home  again."  In 
1592,  he  was  appointed  general  of  an  expedition  againft  the 
Spaniards  at  Panama.  We  find  him  foon  after  this  very  acr 
tive  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  where  he  made  a  diftinguifh- 
ed  figure,  as  appears  from  feveral  of  his  printed  fpeeches. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  was  no  great  favorite  with  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  fomewhat  obnoxious  to  the  clergy,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  principles,  which  were  not  thought  very  or- 
*■  thodox,  but  becaufe  he  poflfefled  fome  lands,  which  had  been 

taken  from  the  Church.  His  enemies  knowing  this  ventured 
to  attack  him  ;  and,  in  1593,  he  was  afperfed  with  atheifm, 
■  in  a  libel  againft  feveral  minifters  of  ftate,  printed  at  Lyons 
with  this  title,  £lizabeth»  Reginae  Anglian. Edi£l:um,  promul- 
gatum  Londini,  Nov.  29,  1591  5  &  Andr.  Philopatris  ad 
idem  refponfio.  In  this  piece  the  writer,  who  was  the  je- 
fuit  Parfons,  inveighs  againft  fir  Walter  Ralegh's  *'  School 
**  of  Atheifm ;"  infinuating,  that  he  was  not  content  with 
being  a  difciple,  but  had  fet  up  for  a  dqdtor  in  his  faculty.  > 
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accounts  for  this  afperfion  thus  :  <^  Ralegh,  fays  he,  MUcdliny 
was  the  firft,  as  I  have  heard,  who  ventured  to  tack  about^  !jjj^"Jj^ 
and  fail  aloof  from  the  beaten  track  of  the  fchools  ;  and  pic£ik 
who,  upon  the  dlfcovery  of  fo  apparent  an  error  as  a  torrid 
zone,  intended  to  proceed  in  an  inquifition  after  more  fo- 
lid  truths :  till  the  mediation  of  fome,  whofe  livelihood 
lay  in  hammering  (hrines  for  this  fuperannuated  ftudy, 
poflefled  queen  Elizabeth,  that  fuch  a  do^ine  was  againft 
God  no  left  than  her  father's  honour  ;  whofe  faith,  if  he 
owned  any,  was  grounded  upoil  ichooL  divinity.  Where- 
upon fhe  chid  him,  who  was,  by  his  own  confeffion, 
ever  after  branded  with  the  title  of  atheift,  though  a  known 
aflertor  of  "God  and  providence."  ^  That  he  was  fuch  an 
has  been  univerfally  allowed ;  yet  Mr.  Wood  not 
If  comes  into  the  unfavorable  opinion  of  his  principles,  but 
tends  to  tell  us,  from  whom  he  imbibed  them.  See  HARI 

About  the  fame  time,  15939  Ralegh  had  an  amour  with  a  ^'^* 
lotiful  young  lady,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  fir  Nicholas 
[hrogmortonj  an  able  ftatefman  and  ambaflador ;  and  won 
heart,   even  to  the  laft  favor.     This  offending  the  queen 
ribly ,  Ralegh  was  confined  for  feveral  months ;  and,  when 
at  liberty,  forbidden  the  court.     However j  be  afterwards 
[e  the  moft  honourable  reparation  he  could,  by  marrying 
ohjcSt  of  his  affedion  ^  and  he  always  lived  with  her  in 
ftri£teft  conjugal  harmony.     While  he  lay  under  this  dif-« 
at  court,  he  projected  the  difcovery  and  conqueft  of 
lai^e,   rich,  and  beautiful  empire  of  Guiana  in  South 
imcrica ;   and  fending  firft  an  old  experienced  officer  to  take 
tin  informations  concerning  it,  he  went  thither  himfelf  in 
;95,  deftroyed  the  city  of  San  Jofeph,  and  took  the  Spanifh 
nrernor.     Upon  his  return,  he  wrote  a  difcourie  of  his  dif- 
ies  in  Guiana,  which  was  printed  in  1596,  4to.  and 
irds  ioferted  in  the  third  volume  of  Haklu}rt's  voyages. 
Cune  year,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chief  com- 
iders  in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz ;  and  was  afterwards  rear- 
in  the  ifland  voyage.     He  had  a  great  fhare  in  de* 
dng  the  treafonable  defigns  of  the  earl  of  EfTex,  with 
lom  he  had  long  been  at  variance ;   and  lived  in  full  hap- 
and  honor  during  queen  Elizabeth's  reign :  but  his 
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fiin  fet  at  her  death,  whfch  happened  the  24th  of  March 
1602-3. 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  king  James,  he  loft  his  intereft  at 
court ;  was  ftripped  of  his  preferments  j  and  even  accufed, 
tried  and  condemned  for  high  trcafon.     Various  caufes  have 
.  i  been  afSgned  for  this  ftrange  reverfe  of  fortune.     In  the  firft 

place,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  the  earl  of  Eflex  infufed- 
prejudices  againft  him  into  king  James  ;   and  after  the  earl 'a 
death,    there  were  circumftances  implying,    that  fecrctary 
Cecil  did  the  like.     For  though  Cecil  and  Ralegh  joined' 
againft  Eflex,  yet  when  he  was  overthrown,  they  divided. 
Thus,  when  king  James  came  to  England,  fir  Walter  pre- 
fented  to  him  a  memorial,  wherein  he  refle<Sled  upon  Cecit 
in  the  affair  of  Eflex ;   and  vindicating  himfelf,  threw  the 
whole  blame  upon  the  other.     He  farther  laid  open,  at  the* 
end  of  it,  the  condu£t  of  Cecil  concerning  Mary  queen  of 
Scot's,  his  majefty's  mother;   and  charged  the  death  of  that 
unfortunate  princefs  on  him  :  which  however  had  no  elFeft 
upon  the  king,  and  only  irritated  Cecil  the  more  againft  Ra-  i 
'   legh.     But  what  feems  alone  fuflicient  to  have  incenfed  the', 
king  againft  Ralegh,  wass  his  joining  with  that  party  of 
Engliflimen,  who,  in  regard  to  the  inveterate  feuds  between 
England  and  Scotland,'  defired  the  king  might  be  obliged  to 
articles,  in  relation  to  his  own  countrymen.     However,  vre* 
arc  toM,  that  the  king  received  him  for  fome  weeks  with- 
great  kindnefs  ;  but  it  could  only  be  for  fome  weeks  :  Tor  on* 
the  6th  of  July  1603,   he  was  examined  before  the  lords  of 
the  council  at  Weftminfter,  and  returned  thence  a  private - 
prifoner  to  his  own  houfe.     He  was  indi(5led  at  Staines  the^ 
21ft  of  September,   and  not  long  after  committed  to  the^ 
Tower  of  London.;  whence  he  was  carried  to  Winchefter, 
tried  there  the  17th  of  November,  and  condemned  to  die.: 
That  there  was  fomething  of  a  trcafonable  confpiracy  againft* 
the  king,  was  generally  believed ;  yet  it  never  was  proved  | 
that  he  was  engaged  in  it :  and  perhaps  the  beft  means  to  j 
dear  him  may  be  the  very  trial,  upon  which  he  was  con-  I 
demned ;  wherein  the  barbarous  partiality  and  foul  language  , 
'  of  the  attorney- general  Coke  broke  out  fo  glaringly,  that  he  j 
was  expofed  for  it,  even  upon  the  public  theatre.     After  j 
this,  Ralegh  was  k^pt  near  a  month  at  Winchefter,  in  daily 
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ttpeflation  of  death  ;  and  that  he  cxpcfted  nothing  left,  is 
flairi  from  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  which  is  printed 
mong  his  works. 

Being  reprieved,  he  was  committed  prifoner  to  the  Towef 
if  London,  where  he  lay  a  great  number  of  years  ;   his  lady 
bmg  with  him,  and  bringing  him  another  Ton,  named  Ca- 
leir,  within   the  year.     His  eftate  was  at  firft  reftored   to 
inm,  but  taken  again,  and  given  to  the  king's  minion  Ro- 
Car,   afterwards  carl  of  Somerfet.     Ralegh  found  a  great 
in  Henry,  the  king's  eldeft  fon,  who  labored  to  pro-* 
him  his  eftate,   and  had   nearly  efFeded  it ;    but  that 
and  difceming  prince  dying  in   1612,  all  his  views 
at  an  end.     The  prince  is  reported  to  have»  faid,   that 
no  king  but  his  father  would  keep  fuch  a  bird  in  a  cage/* 
his  confinement,  he  devoted  the  greateft  part  of  his 
to  reading  and  writing  ;   and  indeed  the  produftions  of 
pen  at  this  time  are  fo  many  and  fo  weighty,  that  one  is 
to  look'on  him  as  a  collegian,  than  a  captive;  as  a 
t  in  a  library,  than  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower.     His  . 
s  have  been  divided  into  poetical,  epiftolary,  military, 
mal,  geographical,  political,  philofophical  and  hiftori- 
But  how  elaborately  foever  many  of  thefe  pieces  are 
ed  by  others  to  be  written,   he  looked  on  them  only  as 
excuffions  or  fallies  from  his  grand  vork,  *'  The  hif- 
Ihy  of  the  world  ;*'  the  firft  volume  of  which  was  publifli- 
i  April  1614,  folio,  and  deduces  things  to  the  end  of  the" 
nian  empire.     As  to  the  ftory  of  the  fecond  volume 
hiftory,  which,  it  is  faid,  he  burned,  becaufe  the  firft 
ibid  ib  (lowly,  that  it  had  ruined  his  bookfeller,  it  is 
\j  worth  notice  ;  fince  it  doep  not  appear  true,  that  the 
did  fell  fo  flowly,  there  being  a  fecond  edition  of  it 
t»y  that  very  bookfeller,  within  three  years  after  the 
'r  Beudes,  fir  Walter  himfelf  has  told  us,  that,  though  p^g^jj^^^p 
ed  and  had  hewn  out  a  fecond  and  third  volume,  ^is  firft 
perfuaded  to  lay  them  afide  by  the  death  of  prince  ^"^ 
)  to  whom  they  were  dire<Sled  ;  and  if  we  fliould  allow 
d' might  change^  yet  the  courfe  of  his  life  afterwards 
itD-room  for  any  fuch  performance.     The  merit  of  this 
h  too  well  known^  to  need  any  enlarging  upon  here: 
dierefore  let  the  judgment  of  a  polite  writer  upon  it  ferve. 
Vol.  X.  I  fpr' 
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far,  J(^hat  it  rcailly  i5,  ^e  ^u^mewtpf  m&ttkind  m  gehcral. 
^«  %  Wsjltcr  R^egh's  Hiftojy  of  the  Worfd  Is  a  work  oi 
*'  fo  vaft  a  compafs,  fuch  endlds  variety,  that  no  gcniittj 
**  but  ;onc  adyonturous :  ^s  his  own,  ,durft  have  undertaken 
Feiton's        **  ^M  great  Mffl.     I  do  not  apprehend,  fays  he,  any  great 
Diffcrtation    <«  Jifficjilty  in  collecting,  wi  common-placing  an  univeiiTa] 
fics,  p.zi6!  "  hiftory  from  tjie  iwhol.e  body  of  hiftorians  ;  that  i^  nothing 
1730.  «  J^yt  (mechanic  labor  :  Iw^t  tp  digeft  the  feveral  authors  in 

^  hi»  mind,  to  take  i|i  all  thcif  majefty,  ftrength  ancj  beamy^ 
*5  to  r^ife  the  fpirit  of  i^eanjer  hiftorians,  ^d  .to  equal  all  t^ 
^*  exc^lJencics  oftJiie  beft,  is  fir  Walter's  peculiar  praifo.  H^ 
<^  0i)e  is  th/e  cppft  per|i^£):,  thjs  happipft,  9nd  moft  beautifd 
**  of  tbe  age  he  wrote  in,  rnajeftic,  clear  and  manly ;  antl 
**  )ie  appears  eyeiy  where  (o  fuperipr,  rather  than  unequal] 
<f  tP  his  fubjed,  that  jtiie  fpirit  of  l^ome  sad  Athens  botd 
*f  to  b^'ijreathed  into  his  ivorkp—Tq  conclude,  his  admirsM 
*f  pprfprmance  in  fiicb  51  prodigious  undertaking  fliewetl^ 
•f  th^t  htd  hie  attempted  the  hiftory  of  his  own  country  iQi| 
bis  owa  timesj  hie  would  have  equaled  even  Livy  saii 
^  Th^^yj^^^^  •  and  tlvs  annals  of  queen  Elizabeth  by  his  pel 
Ijad  l^e^n  the  brighteft  glory  of  her  reign,  and  would  h'avi 
*f  (tranfmitted  bis  biftory  as  the  ftandard  of  our  language  evfi« 
*f  to  the  prefent  age."  J 

Some  have  fancied,  tb^t  the  merit  of  this  work  procuid 
his  releafement  from  the  Tower  j  but  there  feems  little  fou» 
d^^ipn  for  that  opinion,  fince  king  James  is  known  to  hail^ 
eirpr^fled  fome  diflike  to  it.  But  whatever  procured  it,  4 
np  doubt  it  was  his  money  that  did,  the  mineradventure  tj 
Qpi^n^  was  inade  ufe  of  to  the  king ;  and  we  find  him  adj 
tu^Jy  abroad  the  25th  of  March  16 16.  In  Auguft,  he  m 
ceived  a  comoEiiiSon  from  the  king  to  go  and  explore  dM 
gplden  mines  at  Guiana ;  but  did  not  fet  off*  from  Plymodf 
till  July  ^617.  In  the  mean  time  his  dedgn,  being  betra^^ 
e^  to  the  Spaniards,  was  defeated  ;  and  his  eldeft  fon  Waltel 
being  killed  by  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Thome,  the '  town  ^ 
btivnt  by  captain  Keymisj  who,  being  reproached  by  fir  Wal 
ter  for  his  ill  conduct:  in  this  affair,  killed  hioifelf.  VpcA 
this,-  the  Spanifh  ambaflador  Gun(}amor,  making  heavy  com 
plaints  to  the  king,  a  praclamation  w^s  publifhed  immediate^ 
againft  JS.alegh  aiid  his  prpceedings,  aa4  thi^eatening  punifli 
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tocnt  in  an  ^xeixijflary  manner.  Rafegh  HnSti  at  Plyithoiith 
in  July  1618  ;  and,  though  he  heard  the  <5ollrt  was  eKifptr'-^ 
ltd  by  the'Spanilh  ambaiflador,  ^rrtilyTcrolvcd  to  go  tb  Ldn- 
Icm.  He  ^was  arrefted  on  -hre  jonmcty  thithct ;  ^nd  ftidin^ 
as  lie  approached,  thatno  apology  coulfl-feve^hrni,  repchted 
rf  nbt  havmg  made  hk-rfcapc,  whrle  he*htd  ift^lh  hh  pbWtfr. 
Se^ttfertipted  it,  after  he  D«ras  confined  iln  the  Tower,  feu* 
Ite  Mxtd  in  a  boat  upoft  the  Thamrt.  ft  Wfts  found  •how*'' 
mty  that  Iris  life  could  not  be  toncfhed  iar  any  thfing  wl^i^ 
ly  %eefi  done  at  <3iriana :  therefore  a  privy  feal  Was  ferftte 
ife  judges,  forthwith  tb  otder  fexeciitt(»i,  ^n  tonfeqwhdfc  d 
«i4i^hier  a'^taind^r.  Vhts  •ttjanher  of  proceedmg  was  tho^ight 
tftm^judrcial  at  Srft ;  but  at  length  he  was  'brought,  OS^*- 
te^  iaSth,  to  the  King's  Benth  bar  at  W^ftm?nfter,  ahll 
lite  afked,  if  he  could  fay  aYijr  thing,  t*hy  exfecfutibrt  fhoiiM 
m  *e  irtv^anJcd  !  Tb  thiis  he  faid,  ifcat  ««  he  fcopcd  ^d 
^judgment  he  received  to  die  fo  long  fince  could  hot  noW 
•Ste  ftminped  ^o  taki  aWay  Iris  life ;  fnfc6>  by  4iis  uiaje^y's 
^^omonfton  fer  *fs  fetfe  W^yage,  it  ^^^  itaplied  to  be  re^- 
^ADretH  ift  gi^^fftg 'him  {]bwer  as  mmOMA^apofi  tbe1ifc«nd 
•*  death  of  others  :"  and  of  this  he  had  been  aflured  by  &t 
ffiuicis  Bacon,  then  lord  keeper,  when  he  exprefled  fomd 
e  for  -a  ^pa^don  in  fo^ni^  before  be  fet  ♦fall  for  <5ni- 
jhk  ir^is  'ftotwithA^mding,  fentence  "of  death  was  pafied 
"^*  hitti,  -arid  he  was  bfehe^ded  the  iitxt  day  in  Old  Pfekctt 
ti4ien  he  buffered  Ws  fate  With  gi^At  hiaghanirtiity* 
«tody  was  i'nterred  in  St.  Margaret's  Weftmirtftei- ;  btit 
4)feiMl  Ivas  ptrferved  by  tiis  fetoJly  ihiny  years*  The  put* 
tKib  greift  aftd  uncbmrndA  ttian  to  debth  thus  Injurioufly, 
Mie  Spaniards,  gave  the  higtfeft  offence  then  ;  thi 
teeM'meHdoned  Wit)i  general  indignatidh  ever  finds,  Sl^ 
Alimet^  fpeiaking  of  certain  errors  in  James  Id's  reigh, 
thoi  :  *«  befides  thefe  pUbHc  aftings,  king  James 
red  ttmch,  in  thfe  opinion  of  all  people,  by  his  ftrange  rilft.  dtixU 
of  uGng  one  off  the  greateft  men  of  that  age*  fir  tVal-  ^^^f^^^^;., 
Ralegb  j  againft  Whom  the  proceedings  at  firft  were 
liiitedi  bttt  the  laft  part  of  them  was  tht)ught  both  bar- 
and  illegal."  And  a  little  farther  :  «« the  firft  con- 
nation  df  him  Wa&  very  blaek ;  but  the  ekecutrng  him 
^SUr  fo  many  yelin?^  ahd  after  dh  eWployrnent  that  had 
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**  been  given  him,  was  counted  a  barbarous  facrificing  bin 
V  to  the  Spaniards." 

Sir  Walter  was  tall,  to  the  height  of  fix  feet,  weH  fhaped 
and  not  too  flender ;  his  hair  of  a  dark  colour,  and  full ;  ant 
the  features  and  form  of  his  face  fuch,  as  they  appear  befon 
the  laft  edition  of  his  hiftory  in  1736.  His  tade  in  drefs 
both  civil  and  military,  was  magnificent.^  Of  the  latte 
Ibrt,  his  armour  was  fo  rare,  that  we  are  told  part  of  it  wai 
for  its  curiofity  preferved  in  the  Tower  :  and  his  civil  ward 
Yobe  was  richer,  his  doaths  being  adorned  with  jewels  0 
great  value.  The  truth  is,  the  richnefs  and  rarenefs  of  hi 
apparel  was  made  matter  of  reproach  to  him  ;  but,  thougl 
be  was  undoubtedly  pleafed  with  the  diftindion,  he  was  faj 
from  making  it  the  end  of  his  ambition  :  for  how  much  h 
excelled  in  arms  abroad,  counfel  at  home,  and  letters  in  ge- 
neral, hiftory  and  bis  own  writings  have  made  fuiEciendji 
notorious. 

The  beft  edition  of  his  Hiftory  of  the  World  is  that  pub- 
li(hed  by  Oldys,  in  two  vols,  folio.  A  collection  of  his  fmallei 
pieces  were  colledled  and  printed  together  in  two  vols.  8vo^ 
in  1748. 


.   RAY,  or  WR  AY   (John)  an  eminent  Englifli  na- 
tural philofopher,  was  the  fon  of  a  blackfmith  at  Black-Not^ 
ley,  near  Braiintree   in  Eflex ;   and, was  born  there  the  29) 
,    ..       of  November,  1628.     He  was  bred  i  fcholar  at  3raintt 
by  Derham,  fchool ',  and  fent  from  thence,  in  1 644,  to  Catherine  Hi 
Fefi^cJ  ^®    in  Cambridge.     Here  he  continued  about  a  year  and  thi 
"  mains  of    quarters,  and  then  removed,  for  fome  reafon  or  other,  to  Tj 
€i  ^^^^^?^^'  nity   College  :    with  which,  fays   Derham,  he   was  aft< 
-  wards  much  pleafed,  becaufe  in  Catherine  Hall  they  chic 

addi6ted  themfelves  to  difputations,  while  in  Trinity  the 
liter  arts  and  fciences  were  principally  minded  and  cultivati 
He  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  was  chofen  fellow  of 
college;  and   the  learned  Duport,   famous  for  his  /kill 
Greek,  who  had  been  his  tutor,  ufed  to  fay,   that  the  chl 
pf  all  his  pupils,  and  to  whom  he  eftcemed  none  of  the 
comparable,  were  Mr.  Ray  and  Dr.  Barrow,  who  were  of  tj 
fame  ftanding.     In  165 1,  he  was  chofen  the  Greek  \c&ni 
of  the   college;    in  1653,  ^^^   mathematical  lecturer; 
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!i655,  humanity  reader :  which  three  appointments  fliew 
(the  reputation  he  had  acquired  in  that  early  period  of  his 
Efe,  for  his  (kill  in  languages,  polite  literature,   and   the 
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During  his  continuance  in  the  univerfity,  he  acquitted  him- 
ifclf  honourably  as  a  tutor  and  preacher :  for  preaching  and 
mmon  placing,  both  in  the  college  and  in  the  univerfity- 
urch,  were  then  ufually  performed  by  perfons  not  ordained, 
e  was  not  affefied  with  the  fanaticlfm  of  the  times,  but  dif- 
guilhed  himfelf  by  preaching  found  and  fenfible  divinity, 
hile  the  generality  filled  their  fermons  with  enthufiafm  and 
nfenfe.    His  favorite  ftudy,  and  what  indeed  made  the  chief 
ufinefs  of  his  life,  was  the  univerfal  hiftory  of  nature,  and 
e  works  of  God :   and  in  this  he  acquired  great  and  exa£l 
He   publiflied,  in  1660,   a  *'  Catalogue  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Plants,"  in  order  to  promote  the  ftudy  of  botany, 
bich  was  then  much  negle£ted ;  and  the  good  reception 
work  met  with,  encouraged  him  to  proceed  further  in. 
fe  fludies  and  obfervations.     He  no  longer  contented  hlm- 
If  with  what  he  met  with  about  Cambridge,  but  extended 
is  purfuits   throughout  the  greateft  part  of  England  and, 
aleiSy  and  part  of  Scotland.     In  thefe  journies  of  fimp- 
g,  though  he  fometimes  went  alone,  yet  he  had  common- 
the   company  of  fcveral   curious  gentlemen,  particularly 
,  Willoughby,  his  pupil  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Philip,  Skip- 
0,  and  Mr.  Peter  Courthope. 
At  the    reftoration  of  the   king,  Mr.  Ray  refolved  upqn , 
itering  into  holy  orders;  and  was  ordained  by  Sanderfon, 
op  of  Lincoln,  the  23d  of  December  i66q.     He  con,- 
ued  fellow  of  Trinity  college,   till  the  beginning  of  the  , 
holomew  aft ;    which,  requiring  a  fubfcription  againft 
folemn  league  and  covenant,  occafioned  Mr.  Ray  to  re- 
his  fellowfiiip,  he  refufing  to  fign  that  declaration.    But 
reafon  of  his  refufal  was  not,  as  fome  have  imagined,  his 
;ving  taken  the  folemn  league  and  covenant,  which  he  ne- 
r  did,  but  always  thought  it  an  unlawful  oath  ;  but  becaufe 
could  not,  as  he  faid,  declare  for  thofe  who  had  taken  the 
th,  that  no  obligation  lay  upon  them,  but  feared  there 
igtt. 
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H^ving^  now  left  his  fellowfhip,  and  vifitcd.  moft  part?  of 
Ki&  own  country,  he  was  minded  to  fee  what  nfitu.rei  afforded, 
in.  foreign  parts-;  and  accordingly,  in  April  1663,  Hipifelf, 
with  Mr.  Wlltoughby,  Mr.  Skippon,  and  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Bacqn,  went  ov/er  fxorri. Dover  to  Calais,  and  from  theBce 
_  through  divers  parts  of, Europe:  which  however  it js  fufiici- 
ent.juft  to  mention,  as  Mr.  Ray  himfelf,  in  1673*  publiflj.e4, 
the  ''  OhfervatioDs"  they  made  in  th^it  tour.  Toward:S  the, 
Tatter  end  of  their  journey,  Mr.  Willoughby  and  Mr,  Rayy 
parted  company.;  the  former  pafling  through  Spain^  the  lat- 
ter from.MpntpeJipr  through  France,  intoEngland :  where, 
he  arrived  about  the  beginning  of  March,,  1665-6..  He,  pu;*- 
fped  his  phllofophical  ftudies  with  his  ufual  attention v^nd.  bc- 
c;ame  fo  diftinguiflied,  tharhe  was  importuned,  to  come  inta 
the  royal  fociety,  and  was  admitted  fello>«>  thereof  in  Novemr» 
ber  1667,  Being  then  follicited  by  dean,  afterwards  hiQxapft 
Wilkins,  to  tranflate.his  "  Real  Character"  into  Latin*  he. 
confented  j  and  the  original  manufcript  of  that  work,,  ready 
f6r  tl^e  prefs,  is  ffiil  extant,  in  the  library  of  the  royal  fo?. 
ciety. 

In  the  fpring  of  1669,  Mr.  Ray  and  Mr.  Willoughby.  en» 
tered  .upon  thofe  experiments  about  the- tapping  of  tr^es.,  and-, 
the  afcent  and,  defeent  of  their  fap ;  which  ve  publifliedj^n 
the  philpfophical  tranfadions,  and  may,  be  met  with  tpgetter 
Vol.  11.  p.   irt-Mr.  Lowthorp's. abridgment.     About  this  time,  Mn  Ray.- 
^82.  began  to*draw  up  his  obfervations  for  public  ufe;  and  one  of 

the  firft.  things  he  i^  upon  was,  his  "  Colleftion  of  EngUfli 
**  Proverbs."'    This  book,  thpugh  fent  to  Cambridge  to  be.^ 
printed  in  1669,  yet  was  not  publiflied  till  1.672.     He  aUb 
prepared  his  *<  Catalogue  of  Englifli  Plants"  for  the  prefe, 
which  cameoyt  ip.i6'70>  his  humble  thoughts  of  this  and- 
his  other  book,  foj:  his  .nature  was  modeft  and  amiable  in  the 
'  higheft  degree,,  m^y  be  feen  in  a  Lajtin  letter  of  his  to  Dr,  . 
f«  philofor     tiftcr,  dated  Aliguft'the  22d  1670.     In  the  fame  letter-he  .al- 
<«phicai        fo  takes  notice  of  the  altering  his  name,  by  leaving,  out  the 
**  tween        W  in  the  beginning  of  it ;  for  till  the  year  1670,  her  had  al.- 
<<  Mr^  Ray    ways  wrote  \i\s  nzme,  If^'ray .:  bujt  this  being,  he  fays;  con- 
<*  learned       ^rary  to  the  way  of  his  forefathers,  he  therefore  reaffumed  the 
^  M7h ^^'  *    "^"^^  ®f  ^y-      ^^  ^^^   ^^^^  letter,    he  mentions  another  ^ 
?vo/  by  *"  thing  relating  to  bimfipjf,  wbicli  was  aa  offer  of  200 1  per 
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aammi,  to  travel  yrith  three  youtig  noblemen  into  foreignr 
parts' :  but  the  acceptance  of  this  propofaP  not  being  confift- 
cat  with  his  infirm  ftate  of  body,  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
decline  it. 

In  1671,  Mr.  Rfty  was  affli£led  with  a  feverifh  diforJer^ 
which  ended  in  the  yeltow*  jaundice  :  but  he  was  foon  cured* 
af  it,  as  he  tdk  us  hhnfejf,  by  an  infufion  of  ^one*horie.  Philofophi. 
dung  with  feffroit  in  alq.     The  year  aft^,  his  intimate  and^  "^ti'^^lT 
kloved  friend  Mr.  Willoiighby  died  in  the  37th  yeai'of  his'  June  a8, 
sg^i  at  Middleton  Hall^  Ws  feat  in  Yorkfliire ;  "*to  the  '^7'* 
*'  infintte  and  unfpekkable  lofa  and  griefy  fays  Mr.  Ray,  of 
'<  myfelf,  his  friends,  and  all  go6d  men/'     There  having 
been  the  clofeft  and  fincereft  fricridfhip  beti/^cen  Mh  Wil- 
kwghby  and  Mr.  Ray,'wbb  were  m^  of  fknilar  natures  and 
tafies^  from-  the  time  of  the'u'  being,  fellow  collegians^   Mr.- 
WiHoughby  not  only  confided  in  Mr.  R^  in  his  life*tim^^ 
but  alfo  at  his  ddath  :  for  he  made  him  one  of  the  ex6*' 
ctitoffs  of  iiis  will,  and  charged. him  with  the  educatidii  of 
his' fons,  Francis^  and  Thomas,  leaving  Him  alfo  for  life  60  h 
per  annum.     The  eldeft  of  thefe  young  gentlemen  not  being  • 
four  years  of  age,  Mr,  Ray,  as  a  faithful'  truftee,  betook 
kimfelf  to  the  inftru£ti6n  of.  them  i  arid  tpr  thdir  ufe  c6m<- 
pofed  his  Nomentiator  Glafficus,  which  was  publi&M  thid 
TOyyeir  1672.     Francis  the  eldeft  dying  beft>rc  he  was  df 
]^j  the  youiigei'  became  lord  Middleton.  Not  many  months 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  WiHoughby,   Mr.  Ray  loll  another 
of  his  beft  friends,  bifiiop  Willdns  j  whom*  he  vifited  in  Lon» 
doathe  i-8th  of  November  1672,  and  found  near  expiring, 
hf  a  total  fuppreifioh  of  urine  for  eight  days. 

As  it  is  natural-for  themind.  When  it  is  hUrt  in  brie  part, 
to  feck  relief-  from-  another  ;  fo  Mr.  Raf,  having'  loft  fome 
of  his  beft  friends^  and  being  in  a  manner  left  deftitute,'  ^ 
conceived  thoughts  of  marriage  ;  aod  accordin^y,  iii  June 
1673,  did  afkiaUy  marry  a-  gentlewoman  of  abbut  tWenty^ 
years  of  age,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Oakeley  of  Launton  in 
OxfordjQiire»  Towards  the  end  df  this  year,  camfe  forth  hi» 
**  Obfervations  Topographical,  Moral,  .&c."  made  in  fo»- 
le^n*  countrio^;  to  which  was  added  his-  Catal6gus  Stirpi-* 
lun  in  exteris  r^^onibos  obfervatarum :  and  about  the  fame^^ 
toe,  bis  <<^  Collection  of  uhuiual  or  local  Englifh  words^" 
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which  he  had  gathered  up  in  his  travels  through  the  coun- 
ties of  England.  On  1674,  .Mr.  Oldenburgh,  the  fecreta- 
ry  oi  the  royal  fociety,  renewed  his  correfpondence'  with 
Mr.  Ray,  which  had  been  fome  time  interoijtted,  and  fent 
bini  letters  almoft':  every  month.  Mr.  Ray's  accounts  in 
thefe  Jetters  were  publifhed  by  Oldenbufgh  in  the  philofophi- 
cal  tranfadltons.  Mr.  Oldenburgh  had  a  farther  view  in  his 
frequent  correfpondence  with  Mr.  Ray :  it  was  to  engage 
him  with  thofe  leading  nIeAibers  of  the  royal  fociety,  who 
Jiad  agreed  to  entertain  the  fociety  with  a  philoibphical  dif- 
courfe  at  their  meetings,  fo  that  the  burden  might  not  lie  a- 
mong  too  few  of  the  members.  Mr.  Ray  complied,  and  ac- 
cordingly fent  him  a  "  Difcourfe  concerning  Seeds,  and  the 
philofophi-  <*  Specific  Differences  of  Plants  *'  :  which,  Mr.  Oldcnbuig 
tells  him,  was  fo  well  receivedr  by  the  prefident  and  fellows, 
that  they  returned  him  their  thanks,  and  defired  him  to  let 
them  have  more  of  the  like  favors  from  him. 

This  year  1674,  ^"^  P^*^*  ^^  ^^^  next,  '^Mr.  Ray  fpentin 
preparing  Mr.  Willoughby's  *'  Obfervations  abou^  Birds  '* 
'  for  the  preis  :  which  however  was  not  publifhed  till   1678. 
Thefe  two  gentlemen,  finding  the  hiftbry  of  nature  very  im- 
perfedl,  had  agreed  between  themfelves,  before  their  travels 
beyohd  fea,  to  reduce  the  feveral  tribes  of  things  to  a  me- 
thod, and  to  give  accurate  defcriptions  of  the  feveral  fpecies 
from  a  flrift  furvey  of  them  :  and  fmce  Mr.  Willoughby's 
genius  lay  chiefly  to  animals,  therefore  he  undertook  the 
birds,  beafls,  fi(hes,  and  infe£ls,  as  Mr.  Ray  did  the  vegeta- 
bles.    How  they  difcharged  each  their  province,  the  world 
has  feen  in  their  works.     Old  lady  Willoiighby  dying,   and 
Mr.  Willoughby's  fons  being  removed  from  under  Mr.  Ray's 
tuition,  about  1676,  he  thought  it  he&  to  leave  Middleton* 
Hal),  and  retire  with  his  wife  to  fome  convenient  place  :  and 
accordingly  he  removed  to  Sutton  Cofield,  about  four  miles 
from  Middleton.    Some  time  after  he  went  into  EfTex  to  FaI-> 
borne-Hall,  where  he  continued  till  June  1679  ;  and  then 
made  another  remove  to  Black-Notley,  his  native  place.  Be- 
ing fettled  here,  and  now  free  from  interruptions,  he  began 
to  refume  his  wonted  labours,  particularly  in  botany :  and 
one  of  the  firft  things  he  finiihed  was  his  Methodus  Planta-^ 
fum  Nova^  wh;ch  was  publiflied  in  1682,     This  was  j)re« 
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piratory  to  his  Hiftoria  Plantarum  Generalis,  the  firft  volume 

of  which  ^viras   publi(hed  in  1686,  the  fecond  in  1687,  and 

the  third    fonne  years  after ;  to  the  compiling  this  hiftory, 

many  learned  and  ingenious  men  gave  their  helping  hands  ; 

particularly    Sir    Hans  Sloane  and  Dr.  Tancred'Robinfon,  ' 

two  great   friends  of  Mr.   Ray.     Nor  was    Mr.  Ray  Icfs* 

mindful  of  Mr.  Willoughby's  colle6lions,  where  there  were 

noble,    though   rude   and  indigefted,   materials  ;  but  fpent 

much  time  and  pains  in  reducing  them  in  order,  and  fitting 

them  for  the  prefs.     He  had  publiihed   his  *^  Obfervations 

*^  upon    Birds'*  in  1678;  and  in   1685,  he  publifhed  his 

"  Hiftory    of   Fiflies  :"  and  though  thefe  works  were  then 

the  completcft  in  their  kinds,  yet  they  loft  much  of  their 

perfedion  by  the  mifcarriage  of  Mr.  Willoughby's  and  Mr.' 

Ray's    papers  in  their  travels.     They  had  very  accurately 

deicribed  all  the  birds,  fiflies,  &c.  which  they  law,  as  they 

pafled  through  High  and  Low  Germany,  efpecially  thofe  in 

and  upon  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine ;  but  loft  their  accounts 

in  their  return  from  thence.     Thr^  lofs  Mr.  Ray  laments  in 

the  philoibphical  letters  above  cited.  p,  1^^  iSi. 

Though  Mr.  Ray's  health  began  to  be  impaired  by  years 
and  ftudy ,  yet  he  continued  from  time  to*  time  to  give  his 
works    to    the  public.     He  publiftied  in  1688,  Fafciculus 
Stirpium  .  Britannicarum ;  and  in  1690,  Synopfis  Methodica 
Stirpium  Sritannicarum,  which  was  republilhed,  with  great 
amendments  and  additions,  in  1696,  but  the  laft  edition  is 
that  of    1 724*     Having  thus  publiflied  many  books  on  fub- 
jcQsy  which  he  took  to  be  fomewhat  foreign  to  his  profeilion,* 
he  at  length  refolved  to  entertain  the  world  like  a  divine,  as 
well  aa  natural  philofopher  ;  and  with  this  view  fet  about  his 
tncomparable  Demonftration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God,  w^hich  he  calls,  ^*  The  Wifdom  of  God  manifefted  in 
**  the  Works   of  the  Creation."      The  rudiments  of  this 
work  were  laid  in  fdme  college  le£lures,  read  in  the  chapel, 
and  called  common  places  ;  which  having  much  refined  and 
enlarged,  he  fitted  up  for  a  convenient  volume,  and  publifh- 
ed in    1 69 1,  8vo.     This  work  meeting  with  univerfal  ap- 
plaufe  encouraged  him  to  publifh  another  of  a  like  nature, 
'  -vrhc^  foundation  was  alfo  laid  at  Cambridge  in  fome  fer- 
inons,  which  he  h^d  preached  before  the  univerfity ;  and 
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this  ^as  His*  ^'^  THrcc  Phyfico-Thoologifcar  Difcburfes  con- 
•*  cernittg  the  Chadsy  Deluge,  arid  Diffolution  of  tfie 
*'  world v'  1692,  8voi  Botrhr  thefc  works  have  bdcn  often 
veprinted'  with  large  addtttoiir. 

Soort  Tiket  thefe  theological  pteccsf  came  oik,  his  S/noplts 
M^thocKca  Animaltum  Quad? upcdtmi  wao  ready  for  the  pre6, 
and'publilhed  in  June  1695:  arid  leaving  dt^atc?Ke4  thalf,  he 
fet  about  ind  fini&ed'  a  Synopfis  of  Birds-  and  Fiihes.  This 
getting  into  thie  bookfeliers  hand^,;  lay  fuppreiTed  for  msatf 
yeacts,  and  was* thought  to  have  been- deflroyed' and  lolfe-.  bal 
after  Mr.  Ray's  death,  it  was  publiflied  by  Mr:  Derham  irt 
J7;i'3.  He  m^de  a  catalogue  of  Gredan,  Syrfarty  Egj^tfarf,' 
and  Cretan!  plants,  which  was  prjntfed*  with  Rauwblff 's  tra- 
vels in- 1693  ;  and  the  year  after,  publifhed  his  Sj^lloge  Stir- 
pium  Europearum-  extra)  Britanniam.  He  had  afterv^ard^ 
fonic  little  contefts  with  Rivihus  and  Tourheft>rt,i  doncern^ 
ing  the  meiliod  of>  plants,  which  ok:caiioried^  him  to  review 
and  amend  his  own  method  ;.  ahd  to  draw  it  up  in  a^com^ 
pleterfornl,  than  he  had  ufed*  in  his  Methodus  Plantanim^ 
publiflied  in  1682,  or  in  his  Hiftoria  Plant^runii  Mr.  Rayr 
b^an  nov(p  to  be  giievoufly  affli£ited  with  a  continual  diar- 
rhea, and/  with  very  painful*  ulcers  iu'  his*  Ieg»,r  which  eat 
dedp  irito  the'fldh,  and  kept'him  waking  wliole  nights  :  hf 
which  means  he  was  fo  difabled,  that,  as  he  tells  Dr.  Tan* 
ored  Robinfoh,.  in*  a  letter  datcfd  September  the  jdth  16989. 
Philofophi-  he  could  ri6t'  fo  much  as  walk  into  the  neighbouring,  fields* 
He  lived  How6ver  fome  yeftrs  with  thefe  infirmities  ;  for  hi§» 
death  did  not  happen  till  January  1704-5.  He  died  the' 
P7th  of  that  riidrith  at  Black-Notley,  in  a  houfe  of  his^ 
own  building. 

He  w^  an  honefl  and  gbod  man,,  arid  bad  a* zeal  for  the- 
promoting,  of  virtue  and  piety  among  others ;  as  appeared,* 
not' only  from  his  exemplary  life  and-converfatiohv  but  alfo 
from  a  tra<ft'  of  pradical  divinity,,  intitled^  **  A'Perfiiafive  tor 
♦■  an  Holy  Life,"  which  he  publiflied  in  the  year  i'7dO.  He  - 
was  a  man  of  excellent  parts,,  and  had-a  fin'gulat  vivacity  in 
hts'  ftile,  whether  he  wrote  in  Latin  or  Englif^  which  wert 
equally  eaij^' to  him;     This  he  retained^  notwithftandrnghis' 
great  age  and  infirmities,  to  the'  day  of  hts  deatH;-  of  whidr 
he  gave  good  proof  in  fome  of  his^letteris^.  writteb  nlanifeftlf 
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wkh  a  dyii^  hand.  One  of  thefe,,  and  indeed  the  hfty  i&  the 
ibllowing  to  Sir  Hans-  Sloane,  Bart. 

««  Dear  Sir, 

"  ^  Fi£  beft  of  friends  :  thefeare  ten  take,  a  final' leave  of 
^  you  as  to  this  worid.  T  look  upon  myfelf  as  a  dying! 
«  man.  God  cequite  your  kindnefs  exprsfled^  any  ways,  to*- 
^  wards  me  an  hundned  fold :  blefi  you  W4th  a  oonfiuence  ot 
**  all  good  things  in.thisworld,.and:  eternal  life  and  happine6> 
^  hereafter.     Grant  us  an  happyi  meeting  in*  heaven. 

/  amy  Sir, 
Hacfc^Notky,  Ejernallyjpurs,        ' 

Jto;r.  1704-. 

J'O'H^N   Ray.. 

"  P.  S.  When  .you:  happen  to  write  to.  my  Angular  frfendi 
«  Dr.  Hotton,  I  pray  tell  him  I  received  his  moft  obliging 
<<  and  affe&ionate  letter^  for  which  I  return  thanks  ;;  and 
"  acquaint  hia>>  that  I  was  not  able  to ^an Aver  il,,or— — — '*     . 

R%E.ArIv  (Cesar  Vichard  de  Si;)  ai  polite  writer' im 
Ermch,  was  the  Ton  ctf  .a  counfellor  totthe  fttiatfc  of  Ghamv' 
beiri  in  Savoy^  where  he  was  born  ;.  but  it  is  ^not  mentioned^ 
ifl  what  year.     He  came  very  young  to  France;  and.  was- 
femetime   a  difcipk  of  M»  de-Variilas ;  ^and  he.  afterwards   Tom.  11. 
dilinguijftied)bimfclf  at  Paris  by  feveral :  ingenious  prodnc-  ^^^T^ 
tions.     In  1.675,  he  returned  to  Chamberri,  and  wentrfroiii  his  works, 
thence  to  [England  with  the  dudiefs  of  Mazarine;  but  foon 
after  camcr  back  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  a  long  time,  with«* 
out  title  or  dig^u^,  intent  upon  literary  purfuits.  He  retorn-^- 
^  a  fecond  time  to  Chamberri  in  ibgiy  and  died  there  the 
£un&  year,  pretty  old,  but  not  in  the  bbil-  circumftancest 
He  was  a  man  of  great  .p^m  andpenetratioR,  a.  lover  of  the- 
icicnces^  and  particularly  fond;of  hiiloiy :  whiohhe  wiihed. 
to  have  fiudiedtin  a  very  dHFerent  manner,. from  what  it 
ufiialiy  is  ;  ivotas  a  bare  recital  lof  fads  and  fpeeches,  bvtiaii 
a  pif^ure'  of  humac^inature  under  its  various- modes  ofiwif-* 
doo),  folty)  knavery,  aHd^-madnefs.     Hewrotea. piece  with-, 
this  view,  dc  I'ufage  de- i'Hiftoirc, ,  Paris-  1672^  intismoi. 
which  i$  full  of  fenfvlble  and  judicious  reiledions.    In  1674, 

he 
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he  piiblMhed,  Conjuration  des  Efpagnols  contre  le  Repub- 
liquede  Venice  en  1618.  i2mo.  **  We  have  had  hiftorians, 
Siccle  de        *'  %^  Voltaire,  but  not  a  Livy.     The  ftile  of  t\iG  Con/piracy 
Louis  XIV.    <«  of  Venice  is  comparable  to  that  of  Saluft  :   it  is  evident  the. 
*  *^*         *«  abbe  de  St.  Real  had  him  in  nis  eye,  and  perhaps  he  has* 
furpaflcd  him."     He  loft  as  much  reputation  by  his  La  Vie 
de  Jefus  Chrift,  publifhed  four  years  after,  as  he  had  gained 
by  his  Confpiracy  of  Venice.     He  wrote  many  other  things ; 
fome  to  illuftrate  the  Roman  hiftory,  which  he  had  made' 
his  particular  ftudy  J  fome  upon  fubjeSs  of  philofophy,  poli-' 
tics,  and  morals ;  and  notes  upon  the  two  lirft  books  of  Tul- 
ly's  letters  to  Atticus,  of  which  he  made  a  French  tranflation. 
A  neat  edition  of  his  works  was  publiflied  at  the  Hague 
1722,  in  five  volumes  i2mo,   without  the  letters  to  Atti- 
cus ;  which  however  were  printed  in  the  edition  of  Paris 
1745,  in  three  Volumes  4to,  and  fix  i2mo. 

REAUMUR  (Rene-An^toine    Ferchault   fieur 
de)  a  French  philofopher,  was  born  of  a  good  family  in 
1683  at  Rochelle,  where  he  was  grounded  in  letters.    Then 
he  was  fent  to  Poitiers  for  philofophy  ;  ^hd,  in  1699,.  went 
to  Bourges  to  ftudy  the  law.     In  the  mean  time,  he  had 
early  difcovered  a  turn  for  mathematics 'and  phyfics ;   and  he 
now  went  to  Paris,  to  cultivate  thefe  fdences.     So  early  as ' 
1708,  he  was  judged  worthy  to  be  a  member  of  the  acade- 
my of  fciences ;  and  he  foon  juftified  the  choice,  that  was  * 
then  made  of  him  by  that  fociety>.    He  made  innumerable 
obfervations,  and  wrote  a  great  number  of  pieclss,  upon  the 
various  branches  of  natural  philofophy.  His  hiftory  of  infe6ts, 
in  fix  volumes  4to,  at  Paris,  is  his  capital  work.     Another 
edition  was  printed  in  Holland  in  twelve  vols.  i2mo.  He  dl-  , 
ed  in  I7S7»  not  of  age,  although  he  was  old,  but  of  the 
confequences  of  a  fall.     He  is   an  exad  and  clear  writer ; 
and  there  is  an  elegance  in  his  ftile  and  manner,  which  is 
not  always  to  be:  found  among  thofe,  who  have  made  only  ' 
the  fciences  their  ftudy.     He  is  reprefented  alfo  ds  a  man  of  ' 
an  amiable  comppfition,  and  with  qualities  to  make  him  be-  ' 
loved  as  well  as  admired.     He  left  a  great  variety  of  papers 
and  natural  curiofities  to  the  academy  of  fciences. 

REDI 
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RED  I  (Francis)  an  Italian  phyfician  and  very  polite 
Jcbolar,  was  defcended  from  a  noble,  family,  and  born  at 
Arezzo  inTufcany,  the  i8th  of  February  1626.  His  firft  Njccron, 
Aidies  were  made  at  Florence,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Tom.  III. 
Piia,  and,  there  was  admitted  do£i6r  in  philofophy  and  me- 
taae.  His  ingenuity  and  iklll  in  thefe  and  other  fciences  ac-. 
wired  him  a  great  reputation ;  and  Ferdinand  II,  duke  of 
Tufirany,  chofe  him  his  firft  phyfician.  His  conflant  em- 
ibf  did  not  hinder  him  from  cultivating  the  Belles  Lettres  : 
k  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Italian, 
tongue,  and  contributed  not  a  little  towards  compiling  the 
^iiSionary  of  La  Crufca.  Mr.  Menage,  in  his  Origines  de 
k  Langue  Italienne,  acknowledges  himfelf  obliged  to  him  - 
for  many  particulars,  Redi  was  a  lover  of  learned  men, 
aod  ready  to  ferve  thtn)  in  any  way  he  could.  He  was  a 
nember  of  feveral  academies  in  Italy  ;  of  la  Crufca  at  Flo* 
itncei  of  the  Gelati  at  Bologna,  and  of  the  Arcadiens  at 
^e.  He  was  fubje£l  to  the  falling  ficknefs  in  his  latter 
jears ;  yet  neither  abandoned  books,  nor  his  bufinefs.  He 
wrote  upon  vipers,  and  upon  the  generation  of  infeds  ;  and 
^eompofed  a  good  deal  of  poetry,  fome  of  which  he  pub- 
lifted  himfelf,  and  fome  was  publiflied  after  his  death  by  or* 
4eref  the  great  duke,  his  mafler.  All  his  writings  are  in 
fajisui;  and  his  language  is  fo  fine  and  pure,  that  the  au- 
^bofs  of  the  di<^io|iary  of  la  Crufca  have  often  cited  it  as  a 
fcadard  of  perfedion.  He  died  the  firfl  of  March  1697. 
Bis  works,   mofl  of  them,  are.  tranflated  into  French  and  in* 

• 

.REGIOMONTANUS,    an  illuftrious    aftrono- 
nor,  whofe  real  name  was  Joannes  MuUerus,  was  born  at 
Kmi^berg  in  Franconia,  anno  14.36.     He  was  taught  his        . 
yammar  at  home,  and  at  twelve  years  of  age  fent  to  Leip-   tani  vita  a 
-  fic$  where  he  took  a  violent  turn  to  aflronomy,  and  wifely  Gaff«i^«io« 
afiplied  himfelf  to  arithmetic  and  geometry,  as  necefTary  to 
Ceu^rehend  it  rightly.  But  there  was  then  nobody  at  Leipfic, 
who  could  lead  him  ioto  the  depths  of  this  fcience ;    and 
A»cfore,  at  fifteen,  he  removed  to  Vienna,  to  fludy  under 
the  famous  Purbachius,  who  was  the  profeflbr  there,  and 

read 
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read  leflures  with  the  higheft  reputation.     Greater  friend— 
flirp  aFnd  arffeflrom  tnouU  notfubfift,  than  between  Regiomon— 
tanas  and  l^nrbacMcrs ;  and  therefore  h  is  no  wonSer,  'that: 
the  former  ihoitldinafce  ^11  conceiv^fMe  progrefe  tin&r  the" 
■ '  htter.     Atont  that  time  rarflinal  Beflirion  came  to  Vienna^ 

to  negotiate  fmne  ^afrrs  fcr  the  pope  j  who,  *befng  a^  lover 
of  aftronomy,  ^ad  'begun  to  mate  a  Latm  veifion  of  ^to-' 
lem/^  Almagcft :  Imt,  not  having  time  to  go  cm  "wnh  ft, 
dcffirecf 'PuT^achttrs  to  contrntr©  the  work,  and  for  that  purpolte 
to  return  whh  him  into  Italy,  in  order  to  mafe  h'ttrf^W 
iftaftcr^f  ^he*Greektomgue,  whidh  at  prefent  he  IcneWno* 
thing  of.    PtrirbadiTus  confeitted  to'tHc  c^ardrnal'spropofals, 
preWded  RegiomoBtanus  might  accompany  Wm,  and  ftare 
the  taft  ;  land  all  things  were  agreed  oriy  when  Parbachius 
diod  in  ^1461 .     The  fcholar  of  cb^rfe  fucteeded  the  mstfter 
t#  th!edeiftined<]^ffic^,  as  well  as  in  his  prof^rfhrp,  and. at- 
tended tlie 'Cardinal  the -fame  year  to  Rome ;  where  the  firft 
thing  -he  did  wa^  to  learn  the  Greek  hmguage,  vltough  m  the 
meam  time  be  did  not  neglef):  td  make  aftronomical  obforva* 
titms^  4md  to  compofc  variows  w&As  iti  that  fcience^     Tire  • 
cardin^al  going  to  Greece  foon  after,  Regiomontanus  wertt 
tftFcrPcra,  where  he  continoed  the  ftedy  ^  the  Greek  Ian-- 
g4ia^e  under  Theodore  Gasia  ^  who  •explained  ^o  him  the 
text  of  Ptolemy,  with  the  commentaries  «of  Theon  :  tiil  litr. 
length  he  became  b  perfaf):  in  it,  that  he  CotM  Cbtidj^ofe  • 
verfes,  aind  xiead  like  a  critic,  in  it.     in  1463:^  Jhe  M(^ent  %a 
Padua,  where  he  became  a  jnember  of  the  uniyeirftty;   atid, 
at  the  requeft  of  the  ftudcnts,  explaitied  Atfragsmus^   an 
Arabian  phiiofopher.     In  1464,  he  removed  to  Vofii^e^  t^ 
attend  his  patron  Beffarion ;    and,  the  fame  year,  returned 
with  him  to  Rome,  where  lie.  waged  war  with  Georglus 
Trapezufltius,  whom  he  had  terribly  ofiended,  by  tmimxd'^ 
verting  on  fome  paiTages  in  his  tranflatton  of  Theon^^HCom*^ 
mentary.     Not  long  after,  being' weaa^y  of  rambliag  abofft^ 
and  having  procured  a  great  number  of  manufcripts,  whicb 
was  one  main  objecl  of  his  travels,  he  returned  to  Vienna^ 
and  performed  for  fome  time  the  offices  of  his  prerfbflbrfiiipw 
Afterwards,  be  went  to  Buda,  at  the  invitation  of  M^tbi^ 
Corvinus,  the  king  of  Hungary,  who  was  a  lover  of  Iet« 
ters  and  ici^ences,  and  founded  a  rich  and  noble  librftty 
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Aere :  bHt,  on  account  of  the  wars,  came  and  (ettkd  at  94^- 
lembergHi  i^yc-  He  ipent  tiie  time  here,  in  conftrufting 
inftniments,  in  fnaking  obfervations,  and  puUifhitig  bockks^ 
feme  tis  own,  Ibme  other  people's  :  he  publiflied  here  the 
five  books  of  ManiUus'^  Aftronomicon.  In  1474)  pope 
Sixtus  IV.  conceived  a  de(ign  of  reforming  the  calendar  ;• 
and  fent  for  Kegiomontanus  to  Rome,  as  the  prepereft  and 
aUeft  peffon  to  accomplifli  his  purpofe.  Regigmoota* 
MS  was  very  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  ftudies,  he  was  en* 
gaged  in  at  Nuremberg  ;  fcut  receiving  great  promifes  frpm 
^  pope,  who  alfo  for  the  prefent  named  him  archbifliop  of 
Ratilbon,  he  confented  at  length  to  go.  He  arrived  at  Roiti0 
io  1475,  and  died  there  the  year  after  ;  not  without  a  fuf** 
picioR  of  being  poifoned  by  the  Tons  of  Trapezuntivs,  n4i(» 
arried  on  the  enmity  begun  by  their  father :  but  Paul  Jo^ 
viu6  r^ates,  t^at  he  died  of  the  plague. 

He  did  great  fervice  to  aftronomy,  as  well  as  his  niafter 
Purbachtus.  The  latter  was  bora  at  Peurbach,  a  town  up« 
oil  the  confines  of  A^ftf  ia  end  Bavaria,  in  1423;  and  edu* 
GKed  at  Vienna.  Afterwards  he  vifited  the  ixioft  celebrated 
oniveFfities  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy ;  and  found  a 
^nd  and  patron  in  cardinal  Cufa  at  Rome,  >Returhing  to 
VieoBa,  he  was  made  mathematica}  profeflbrj  in  which^ 
office  he  continued  till  his  death,  in  146 1.  He  compofed  a 
great  number  of  pieces,  upon  mathematical  and  aftronomical 
b^e£b.     His  life  is  written  by  Gafiendus. 

REGIS  (Peter  Sylvain)  a  French  philolbpher,  and 
great  propagator  of  cartetianiim,  was  born  in  Agenois  i6jx.  Nicerop, 
He  cultivated  the  languages  and  philofophy  under  the  jefuits  ^^^'  ^^* 
ttCafaors,  and  afterwards  divinity  in  the  univerdty  of  that, 
town,  being  deiigned  for  the  chui^ch.  He  made  fo  uncom»*: 
Bion  a  progrefs,  that  at  the  end  of  four  years  he  was  offered 
a  do£kor-s  degree  without  the  uiiial  charges  ;  but  he  did  not 
tkiok  ijL  became  him  to  accept  of  it,  till  he  had  fhidied  alfo 
ia  th^  Sorbonne  at  Paris.  He  went  thither,  but  was  foon 
Hjgi&oi  with  theology  ;  and  as  the  philofophy  of  Des  Cartes 
began  at  that  time  to  make  a  npife  through  the  lectures  of 
Robault,  conceived  a  tafte  for  it,  and  gave  hipifelf  up  intirely 
ta  it.  He  frequented  thefe  ledures  -,  and  becoming  an  adept, 

went 
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went  to"  Touloufe  in  1665,  -and  read  leflures  in  it  himfel^ 
Having  fine  parts^  a  clear  and  fluent  manner,  and  a  happy 
way  of  making  himfelf  underilood,  he  drew  all  forts  of  peo- 
ple ;  the  magiftrates, 'the  learned,  the  eccleGaftics,  and  the 
very  women,  who  now  all  affeded  to  abjure  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophy.  I«  1680,  he  returned  to  Paris  j  where  the  con- 
courfe  about  him  was  fuch,  that  the  fticklers  for  peripateti- 
cifm  began  to  be  alarmed.  They  applied  to  the  archbifhop 
of  Paris,  who  fhought  it  expedient,  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
to  put  a  ftop  to  the  le£lures  ;  which  accordingly  were  difcon- 
tinued  for  feveral  months.  The  whole  life  of  Regis  was 
fpent  in  propagating  the  new  philofophy.  In  1690,  he  pub- 
lilbed  a  formal  fyftem  of  it,  containing  logic,  metaphyfics, 
phyfics  and  morals,  in  three  volumes  4to.  and  written  in  French, 
It  was  reprinted  the  year  after  at  Amfterdam,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  difcourfe  upon  ancient  and  modern  philofophy.  He 
wrote  afterwards  feveral  pieces,  in  defence  of  his  fyftem ;  in 
which  he  had  difputes  with  M.  Huet,  Du  Hamel,  Male- 
branch  and  others.  His  works,  though  abounding  with  in- 
genuity and  learning,  have  been  difregarded  in  confequence 
of  the  great  difcoveries  and  advancement  in  philofophic  know- 
ledge, that  has  been  iince  made.  He  died  in  1707.  He  had 
been  chofen  member  of  the  academy  of  fciences  in  1699* 

REGNARD  (John  Francis)  one  of  the  beft  French 
Niceron,       comic  writers  after.  Moliere,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1647.  ^^ 
torn.  XXI.—  had  fcarcely  finiflied  his  ftudies,  when  he  was  feizpd  with  a 
Siecle  de        paffion  for  travelling,  and  an  ardent  defire  to  fee  the  differ-  , 
I.jui8  XXV.   gjjt  countries  of  Europe.    He  weht  to  Italy  firft,  but  was  un- 
fortunate in  his  return  from  thence ;  for  the  Englifh  veffel  bound 
for  Marfeilles,  on  which  he  embarked  at  Genoa,  was  taken 
in  the  fea  of  Provence  by  t\ie  Barbary  Corfairs  ;  and  he  was 
carried  a  (lave  to  Algiers.     Being  always  a  lover  of  good 
eating,  he  knew  how  to  make  ragout's  ;  and  by  this  means 
procuring  an  office  in  his  mafter's  kitchen,  his  bondage  fat 
the  more  eafily  upon  him.     His  amiable  manners  and  plea- 
fapt  humour  made  him  a  favorite  with  all  about  him,  and 
not  a  little  fo  with  the  women  ;   for  he  had  alfo  the  advan- 
tage of  a.  good  perfon.     An  amorous  intrigue  with  one  of 
the/e^  in  which  matters  were  carried  as  far  as  they  could  go^  ^ 
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involved  him  In  a  terrible  difficulty ;  for  his  nailery  com- 
ing t0  the  knowledge  of  it,  iniifted  upon  his  fubmittirig  to 
tbe  W  of  the  country,  which  obliged  a  chriftian,  convicted 
of  fucb  a  commerce,  either  to  turn  mahometan,  or  to  fuficr 
(icath  by  fire.  Regnard  did  not  care  to  do  either;  and 
luckily  he  was  freed  from  the  dilemma  by  the  French  conful^ 
who  having  juft  received  a  large  fum  for  his  tedemptiont 
brought  him  off,  and  fent  him  home. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  Paris,  before  he  forjned  plans  for 
travelling  again  ;  and  accordingly,  in  April  i68j,  he  fet  out 
tovifit  Flanders  and  Holland,  from  virhence  he  pafled  to  Den** 
fiiark,  and  aftervirards  to  Sweden.  Having  done.fome  fingu- 
W  piece  of  fervice  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  this  monarch^, 
who  perceived  that  he  was  travelling  out  of  pure  curiofity, 
told  him,  that  Lapland  contained  many  things  well  worthy 
of  obfervation  ;  and  ordered  his  treafurer  to  accommodate 
Um  with  whatever  he  wanted,  if  he  chofe  to  proceed  thither. 
Regnard  embarked  for  Stockholm,  with  twp  other  gentlemen 
Aathad  accompanied  iiim  from  France;  and  went  as  far  as 
Tome,  a  city  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bothnic  Gulph.  He  went 
^  the  river  Torne,  whofc  fource  is  not  far  from  the  nor- 
tliem  cape  ;  and  at  length  penetrated  to  the  Icy  Tea.  Here, 
^  being  able  to  go  farther,  he  and  his  companions  engraved 
tbefe  four  lines  upon  a  rock  :  ,  ^      - 

Gallia  nos  genuit,  vidii  nos  Africa,  Gangem 
Haufimusy  Europamque  oculis  luftravimus  omnem ; 
Cafibus  &  variis  z&i  terraque  marique, 
Hie  tandem  ftetimus,  nobis  ubi  defuit  orbis. 

•While  he  was  in  Lapland,  bis  curiofity  led  him  to  enquire 
M>  the  pretended  magic  of  the  country ;  and  he  was  (hewn 
lane  of  the  learned  in  this  black  art,  who,  not  fucceedlng  in 
ikeir  operations  upon  him,  pronounced  him  a  greater  magi- 
<iui  than  themfelves.  After  his  return  to  Stockholm,  he 
vent  to  Poland,  from  thence  to  Vienna,  and  from  Vienna 
ts  Paris,  after  a  ramble  of  almoil  three  years. 

He  now  fettled  in  his  own  country,  and  wrote  a  great 
iKmy  comedies.  He  was  made  ^  treafurer  of  France^  and 
leatenant  of  the  waters  and  forefls  :  he  lived  like  a  j^hilofo- 
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plicr  and  a  voluptuary.  He  was  born  with  a  genius,  th? 
was  lively,  gay  and  truly  comic ;  and  his  comedy  of  th( 
Gamefler  is  compared  with  thofe  of  Moliere.  He  dedicate 
the  comedy,  called  Menechmes,  to  Boileau  ;  and  afterwardi 
wrote  againft  that  poet,  becaufe  he  did  not  do  him  juflice 
but  they  were  again  thoroughly  reconciled.  This  man,  thougl 
of  fogay  an  humour,  died  of  chagrin  in  the  5  2d  year  of  hii 

^age ;  and  it  is  even  faid,  that  he  contributed  himfelf  to  fhortet 
his  days. 

His  works,  which  confift  of  comedies  and  his  travels,  wert 

printed  at  Roiien  1731,  in  five  volumes,   \7.mo\  but  thert 

/    are  many  dramatic  performances  and  pieces, of  poetry  t>f  )^ 

*befides  what  that  colledlion  contains. 

REGNIER  (Mathurin)    a  fatiridil  French  pddft 

was  the  Ton  of  a  citizen  of  Chartres,  by  a  fifter  of  the  abtl| 

Baillet,  Ja-  Defportes,  a  famous  poet  alfo  ;  and  wis  born  there  in  1571; 

x^"v.-!  ^^  was  brought  up  to  the  church,  but  yet  very  unfit  for  •* 

Niceron,       on  account  of  his  debaucheries  ;  which,  it  Teems,  were 

*     •     exceffive,  that,  as  we  learn  from  himfelf,  he  had  at  thirtt 

all  the  infirmities  of^old  age.     He  was  twice  at  Rome ;  a 

^593>  ^^^  i6oi.     In  1664,  he  obtained  a  canonry  iti  thi 

church  of  Chartres  :  he  had  other  benefices,  and  alfo  a  pen^ 

fion  of  2000  livres,  which  Henry  IV.  fettled  on  him  iS 

1606.    He  died  at  Roiien  in  1613. 

He  was  the  firft  among  the  French,  who  fucceeded  in  fa- 
tire  ;  and  if  Boileau  has  had  the  glory  of  railing  that  fpecicj 
of  compofition  to  perfeflion  among  them,  it  may  be  -faid  o( 
Regnier,  that  he  laid  the  foundation,  and  was  perhaps  morJ 
an  original  writer  than  Boileau.  He  is  iyppofed  to  have  ttu 
Icen  Juvenal  and  Perfius  for  his  mode! :  it  is  certain,  tW| 
he  has  in  fome  places  imitated  Ovid,  and  borrowed  hrgi 
from  the  Italians.  He  is  very  ingenious,  and  has  a  fine  ms 
Iter  of  expofing  vices.  In  the  mean  time  fome  of  that  imp! 
rity,  which  ran  through  his  life,  has  crept  alfo  into 
ivrithigs;  for  he  is  frequently  very  obfcene.  Seventeen  of  1 
fatires  with  other  poems  were  printed  at  Roiien  in  16: 
There  is  a  neat  Elzevir  edition  of  h^s  works  at  L< 
1652,  in  iiimo ;  but  the  moft  magnificent  is  that  of  Lond^ 
1720,  in  4to,  with'fliort  nptes  by  M.  Broflette. 
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REGNIERde MaRSts,  (Sbr aphik)  a  French  wri- 
Kr,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1632  ;  and,  at  fifteen  years  of  age, 
ffinguifiied  himfelf  by  tranflating  the  Batrachomyomachia 
wto  burlefque  verfe.  At  thirty,  he  went  to  Rome  as  fecretary 
traa  ambafly.  An  Italian  ode  of  his  nnaking  procured  him 
tphce  in  the  academy  de  la  Crufca  at  Florence,  in  1667  | 
in),  in  1670,  he  was  eleded  a  member  of  the  French  aca« 
kbj.  In  1684,  he  was  made  perpetual  fecretary,  after  the 
itiA  of  Mezeray ;  and  It  was  he,  who  drew  up  all  thoft 
fipeis,  tn  the  name  of  the  academy,  againft  Furetiere.  In 
1668,  the  king  gave  him  the  priory  of  Orammonty  which  de- 
femrined  him  to  the  ecclefiaftical  funSion  :  and,  in  1675, 
kha^  an  abbey.  His  works  are,  an  Italian  tranflation  of 
liatreon's  odes,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  academy  de  U 
QMca  in  1 692  ;  a  French  grammar  ;  and  two  volumes  of 
s,  in  French,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanilh.  He  tranfla- 
into  French  Tally  de  Divinatione,  &  de  Finibus  ;  and 
e*s  Treatife  of  Cbriftian  perfection,  from  the  ^a*^ 
He  died  in  1713,  aged  82  years.  •*  He  has  done  Siedc  de 
[**pest  fervice  to  languag*,  feys  Mr  Voltaire^  and  is  the  au-  ^^*  ^* 
tfaer  of  feme  poetry  in  French  and  Italian.  He  contrived 
make  one  of  his  Italian  pieces  pafs  for  Petrarch's :  but 
he  could  not  havtf  made  his  French  verfes  pafs  for  thole  of 
Sflj  great  French  poet/' 

t^lEINESIUS  (Tkom as) a  very  learned  and  philofo* 

German,  was  born  at  Gotha,  a  city  of  Thoringia,  in 

f.    He  Was  A  phyfician  ;  but  applied  himftlf  to  polite  Bayle  did. 

^  in  ^hich  he  chiefly  excelled.     After  praftifmg  *"  '''*^' 

in  other  places,  he  fettled  at  Altemburg ;  where  he 

feveral  years,  and  was  made  a  burgomafter.     At  l^ft^ 

been  raKed  to  be  councilor  to  the  tie€tor  of  Saxq/ny, 

and  lived  at  Leipik ;  where  he  alio  died  in  1667. 

of  his  letters  relates  manycircumftances  of  his  life,  and 

btm  to  have  been  a  man  of  forrow  1  though,  as  will 

afterwards,  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  upon  his 

that  he  might  not  be  involved  in  the  troubles  of  the 

^^  What  trials  have  I  not  undergone,  fays  be,  what  £pift*  «<! 
:uliie$  have  lnot  met  with,  duruig  thcfd  ten  years  at  nu^^^Ra- 

K  2  "  Altem-   pertua^^p.^. 
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**  Ahemburg  ?  not  to  mention  Hoff  and  Gera,  where  1 
**  fuffcred  very  much*  After  the  melancholy  accident  oi 
*<  having  my  boufe  plundered,  I  loft  in  lefs  than  half  ayeai 
*^  three  delightful  boys,  with  a  mofl  engaging  and  incompa- 
*'  rable  wife*.  The  only  thing  now  left  me  is  a  mind,  which 
**  relying  intirely  upon  God,  cannot  be  overcome  ;  with  s 
^^  little  reputation  i  and  as  much  wealth,  as  is  fuiScient  for  i 
*'  frugal  perfon.  I  chofefor  my  motto.  Plainly^  but  Freily 
*'  Thrice,  fince  my  being  phyfician  here,  has  this  <?iiy.  bed 
*^  aiBided  with  the  plague.  My  fecond  wife  has  invplvec 
^'  me  in  more  inconveniencies,  than  I  could  have  expected , 
^^  and  encumbered  me  with  many  petty  domeftic  cares,  ] 
*^  always  with  to  be  free  from  :  and,  what  is  the  moft  grievoui 
*^  circumftance  of  all,  flie  is  barren;  than  which  nothinj 
^^  more  calamitous  could  have  happened  to  a  man,  who  be« 
«'  fore  had  loft  all  hi3  children,  and  was  become  entirel] 
«  deftitutc." 

He  wrote  a  piece  or  two  upon  fubjedls  of  his  own  profef* 
fion ;  but  the  greateft  part  of  his  works  relate  to  philology 
and  criticifm,  among  which  are  Variarum  Ledionum  lihfj 
tres,  in  4to.  He  was  not  one  of  thofe  philologers  or  cri- 
tics, whofe  only  talent  is  memory,  but  of  thofe,  who  go 
beyond  what  they  read,  and  know  more  than  their  bpoin 
teach  them ;  whofe  penetration  enables  them  to  draw  manj 
confequences,  and  fuggefts  conjedhires,  which  lead  themli 
the  difcavery  of  hidden  treafures  ;  who  dart  a  light  into  thi 
gloomy  places  of  literature,  and  extend  the  limits  of  anci^ 
knowledge.  He  knew  the  fecretof  living  happily,  thati| 
as  happily  as  the  conftitution  and  temperance  of  a  oi^< 
body  will  permit  him ;  yet  could  not  efcape  a  pretty  gOfll 
(bare  of  human  miiery.  He  avoided  difagreeableconocKiofl 
as  much  as  poffible  ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  his  firft  letter  I 
Hoffman,  refufed  profeftbrihips,  which  had  often  been  oi 
fered  him,  for  fear  of  meeting  with  infupportable  colh 
Epift.  p«  t.  That  profeftbr  had  informed  him,  that,  during  thirty  yei 
he  had  been  expofed  to  the  noife  and  flanders  of  thofe 
envied  him,  and  that  he  ^had  been  attacked  with  great  vj 
lence :  to  whom  Reineftus  replied,  that  he  alfo  was  p( 
cuted  by  certain  jealous  wrong-headed  people ;  that 
was  little  true  friendibip  left  in  the  world,  and  little  Jul 
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and  order  among  the  learned  ;  and  that,  to  avoid  the  ftorniy 
k  had  concealed  himfelf  the  greateft  part  of  his  life.  **  Hav- 
"  ing  been  frequently  invited  to  accept  of  academical  pro- 
"  fefibrihips,  adds  he,  I  refufed  them.  I  believed,  that  it 
"  would  not  be  poffible  for  me  to  bear  with  the  ill-humours 
<«  of  certain  perfons,  with  whom  I  fhould  have  been  obliged  to 
"  afibciate  ,  and  I  chofe  rather  to  live  here  at  Altemburgh, 
**  though  I  had  not  a  very  eafy  life." 

We  find  by  Reineiius's  printed  letters,  that  Jie  was  con- 
fiilted^9s  an  oracle ;  that  he  anfwered  very  learnedly,  what- 
ever qbeflions  were  brought  to  him  ;  that  he  was  extremely 
fkilled  in  the  families  of  ancient  Rome,  and  in  the  fludy  of 
iii&riptlons.  A  very  fine  elogium  is  given  of  his  merit,  as 
well'as  of  his  ledrned  and  political  works,  by  Grxvius,  in 
Ae  dedication  of  the  fecond  edition  of  Cafaubon's  epiflles, 
faed  Amfterdam  the  31ft  of  Auguft,  1655.  He  partook 
of  the  liberality,  which  Lewis  XIV  {hewed  to  the  moft  ce- 
krated  fcholars  of  Europe,  and  received  with  the  prefent  a 
Tcry  obliging  letter  from  Mr,  Colbert ;  which  favour  he  re- 
tuned,  by  dedicating  to  him  his  obfervations  on  the  frag- 
ftent  of  Petronius,  in  1 666.  The  religion  of  Reinefius  was 
fa&eded  to  be  of  the  philofbphical  kind. 

R  E  LA  N  D  (Hadrian)  an  eminent  orientalift  and  very 
teamed  man,  was  born  at  Ryp,  a  village  in  North-Holland, 
ibe  ijth  of  July  1676.     His  father  was  minifter  of  that  vil-  Nlceron  &c. 
.t^  but  afterwards  removed  to  Alkmaar,  and  then  to  Aiq-  Tom.  !.•-« 
jbrdaoi.     In  this  laft  city  young  Reland  was  educated  with  irttidF^!.^*^ 
ite  care  ;    and  at  eleven  years  of  age,   having  pafled  nej)ris  in 
lugh  the  ufual  courfes  at  fch.ool,  was  placed  in  the  col-  i251di!Tnir 
under  Surenhufius.     During  three  years  of  ftudy  under  je^«  i7»8» 
profeflbr,  he  made  a  vaft  progrefs  in  the  Hebrew,  Sy-  ***  ^^^' 
Chaldee,   and  Arabic  languages;    and  at  his  leifure 
[Imtrs  applied  himfelf  to  poetry,  in  which  he  fucceeded  very 
fWl.     At  fourteen,  he  was  fent  to  Utrecht ;  where  he  ftu- 
under  Graevius  and  Leufden,  perfected  himfelf  in  the 
tn  and  Oriental  tongues,  and   applied   himfelf  alfo  to 
tofophy,  in  which  he  took  the  degree  of  do£lor.     At 
teen,  he  entered  upon  divinity  under  the  dire£Uon  of 
m  Witfius   and  others  $    but  did  hot   abandon  the 
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oriental  languages^  which  were  always  his  favourite  ftudj. 
After  he  bad  rcfided  fix  years  at  Utrecht,  his  father  fent  him 
to  LeydbOy  to  continue  his  theological ^ftudies  under  Frede-^ 
ric  Spanheim  and  others  ;   where  he  foon  received  the  oflfiBi 
of  a  profeilbrfhip  at  Linden,  either  in  philofophy  or  the  ori- 
ental languages.     He  would  have  accepted  it,  though  but 
juft  two  and  twenty  years  of  age ;  but  his  father's  ill  ftate  <A 
health  would  not  allow  him  to  remove  fo  £ar  from  Affifter'« 
dam.    In  1699,  he  was  elected  profefibr  of  philofophy  at 
Harderwick,  but  did  not  continue  there  long ;  for  kinig  Wil- 
liam having  recommended  him  to  the  magiftrates  of  l%ech^ 
be  was  offered  in   1701  the  profeflbrihip  of  oriental  Ian- 
guages  and  ecclefiaftical  antiquities,  which  he  readily  ac- 
cepted.    In  1703,  he  married  a  wife,   by  whom  be  bad 
three  children.    In  17139  a  (bciety  for  the  advancemeiit  d 
chriftian  knowledge  was  eflabUfhed  in  England,  as  was  that 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts  the  yeai;  af- 
ter :  of  both  which  Reland  became  a  member.     He  died  oi 
the  fmall-pox  at  Utrecht,  the  5th  of  February  1718,  in  bi| 
42d  year.     He  w^  a  man  of  an  excellent  difpofition,  and  d 
great  humanity   and  modeAy.-    He  had   a  corr^%>ondencil 
with  the  moft  eminent  fcholars  of  his  time. 

He  wrote  and  publifhed  a  great  number  of  works,  in  or- 
der to  promote  and  illuflrate  facred  and  oriental  learniogj 
the  chief  of  which  are  thefe.  De  Religione  Mohanimedic% 
libri  duo,  1705,  i2mo.  The  firft  book  contains  a  ihof^ 
account  of  the  faith  of  the  Mahometans,  in  an  Arabic  ma* 
nufcript  with  a  Latin  tranflation  j  the  fecond  vindicates  theop 
from  dodrines  and  imputations,  falfely  charged  upon  thea 
A  fecond  edition  with  great  additions  was  printed  in  ijij^ 
i2mo.— -QiHertationum  Mifcellanearum  Partes  Tres,  1706^ 
1707,  1708,  in  three  volumes,  i2mo.  There  are  thirtcci 
dilTertations  upon  the  following  ciuious  fubjefls:  de  fitQ 
Paradifi  Terreftris  j  de  Mari  Rubro  j  de  Monte  Garizim  j 
de  Ophir  ;  de  Diis  Cabiris  ;  de  Veteh  Lingua  Indica  ;  dt 
Samaritanis ;  de  Reliquiis  veteris  linguae  Perfke ;  de  Peift 
cis  vocabulis  Talmudis ;  de  jure  MUitari  Mobammedano- 
runi  contra  Chriftianos  bellum  ger^ntium  }  de  linguis  Infub* 
rum  quarundam  oriei>talium ;  de  linguis  Americanis ;  d^ 
Gemmis  Arabi^is,    His  next  work  was»  Anttquijtates  Sacra 
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Teterum  Hebraeorum,  1708,  in  i2mo ;  but  the  bcft  edition 
fithatof  1717,  i2mQ9  there  being  many  editjpns.  Then  he 
jHibliihed,  Diilertationes  Quinque  de  Nummis  veterum  He- 
Ivzorum,  qui  ab.  infcriptarum  literarum  forma  Samaritan! 
appellantur.  Accedit  diflertatio  de  marnioribus  Arabici^ 
Poteoianis  17099  i2mo.  But  his  greateft  work  was,  Pa« 
Una  ex  monumentis  veteribus  Uluftrata,  &  chart  is  Geo* 
gpphicis  accurationibus  adornata  Traje£l.  iji4i  in  two  vo- 
hmes,  4to.  This  edition  is  fupenqr  in  all/efpeds  to  that 
of  Nuremberg  1716,  in  4to.  De  Spoliis  Templis  Hierofo- 
IjffiitaQl  in  arcu  Titiano  Ronue  confpicuis  liber,  cum  iigurisy 
1716,  in  i2roo. 

£eland  publifhed  many  fmaller  things  of  his  own,  among, 
which  were  Latin  poems^  and  orations  ;  and  was  alfo  con« 
oemed,  as  an  editor  of  books  written  by  others.  His  works 
ifeall  in  Latin,  and  neatly  printed. 

XEM BRANDT  van  Rein,  a  Fkmiflx  painter  of 
great  eminence,  was  the  fon  of  a  miller,  and  born  near  Ley«- 
<len  in  1606.  He  is  one  of  thofe,  who  owed  all  the  (kill  in 
Us  profeffion  to  the  ftrength  of  his  own  genius  i  for  the  ad« 
vaotjgcs  of  education  were  few  or  none  to  him.  His  tura 
%powecfully  towards  painting,  infomuch  that  he  feems  to 
¥ve  been  incapable  of  learning  any  thing  elfe  -,  and  it  is 
Wi  that  be  could  fcarcely  read.  We  muft  not  therefore^ 
ttJcStofifid  corre£Hjefs  of  defign,  or  a  gufto  of  the  an- 
^e,  in  the  work$  of  this  painter.  He  had  old  pieces  of 
)inu>ur,  old  infiruments,  old  he^d-drefles,  and  abundance 
4  ^  &t$S  of  vajrious  forts,  hanging  up  in  his  work-fhop, 
^ich  he  faid  were  his  antiques.  His  fole  aim  was  to  imitate 
'^nature,  fuch  as  it  appeared  to  him  ;  and  the  living  na- 
^  which  he  h,ad  continually  before  his  eyes,  being  of' 
4e  heavy  kiad^  it  is  no  wonder,  that  he  (hould  imbibe,^  as 
*  id,  the  bad  tafte  of  his  country«  Neverthelefs,  he  form- 
4a  manner  intirely  new  and  peculiar  to  himfelf ;  and  drew 
wdance  of  portraits  with  wonderful  ftrength,  fweetnefs^* 
<rf  refemblance.  Even  in  his  etching,  which  was  datk, 
^  as  particular  as  his  ftyle  in  painting,  every  individual 
Wtc  did  its  pant,  and  ejq)reffed  the  very .  flefti,  as  well  as 
ft^irit,  of  the  perfons  it  reprcfented.   The  union  and  har- 
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mony  in  all  his  <:oixit>ofitions  are  fuch,  as  are  rarely  to  be 
found  in  other  mafters.  He  underflood  the  Claro  Obfcuro 
in  the  higheft  degree  :  his  local  colours  are  a  help  to  each 
other,  and  appear  heft  by  comparifon  ;  and  his  carnations 
are  as  true,  as  freib,  and  as  perfect  as  Titian*^. 

There  was  a  great  fingiilartty  in  the  behaviour  of  this 
painter,  as  in  his  tafte  and  manner  of  painting  :  and  he  viras 
an  humourift  of  the  firft  order,  though  a  man  of  fenfe  and  a 
fine  genius.  He  afFe<9ed  an  old-fa&ioned  flovenly  drefs^  and 
loved  mean  and  pitiful  company,  though  he  had  got  fub-> 
ftance  enough  to  keep  the  beft.  Some  of  his  friends  telling 
him  of  it,  he  anfwered,  *«  When  I  have  a  mind  to  unbend 
<*  and  refreih  my  mind,  I  feelc  not  honour  fo  much  as  liber- 
<^  ty  :*'  and  this  humour  he  indulged,  till,  as  it  ufually  hap- 
pens, he  reduced  his  fortunes  to  a  level  with  the  pooreft  of 
his  companions.  He  died  in  1668  ;  ^^  for  nothing  more  to 
*•  be  admired,"  fays  a  certain  writer,  «<  than  for  his  hav- 
**  ing  heaped  up  a  noble  treafure  of  Italian  prints  and  dr^i w- 
**  ings,  and  making  no  better  ufe  of  them-** 

RENAUDOT  (EusEBius)    a  French  writer,  veiy 
learned  in  oriental  hiftory  and  languages,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1646  ;  and,  being  taught  claifical  literature  by  thejefuits, 
and  philofophy-  in  the  college  of  Harcourt,  afterwards  en- 
tered into  the  congregation  of  the  oratory,  where  he  did 
not  continue  long.     His  father  being  firft  phyfici^n  to  the ' 
dauphin,  he  was  early  introduced  to  fcenes,  where  his  parts, ' 
his  learning,  and  his  polit^tiefs  made  him  admired.     His  re- 
putation was  afterwards  advanced  and  eftahUihcd  by  feveral 
learned  works,  which  he  publilhed.     In  1700,  he  attended 
^arcjinal  de  Noailles  to  Rome  5    and  received  great  honours, 
together  with  the  priory  of  Froflay  in  Bretany,  from  pope 
Clement  V.     Returning  by  Florence,   he  waS  honoured  in 
the  fame  manner  by  the  great  duke  ;  and  was  alfo  made  a 
member  of  the  academy  de  la  Crufca.     Oh  his  return  to 
France,  he  devoted  himfelf  intjrely  to  letters,  and  compofed ' 
a  great  number  of  learned  diflefrtations,  which  are  printed  * 
ill  the  memoirs  6f  the  academy  of  infcriptions ;  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  as  well  as  of  the  French  academy.  He 
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itiy±o^   irith  high  fentiments  of  devotion.     Mr.  Voltaire^ 

&ys,   til  at  **  he  may  be  reproached  with  having  prevented  ?f^?*^y 

**  Bayle's  di£lionary  from  being  printed  in  France."  torn.  II. 

He  vras  the  grandfon  of  Theophraftus  Renaudot,  a  phyfi- 
cbn«  and  a  man  learned  in  many  refpeiSts  ;  and  who  diftin^ 
gttiihed  hinrfetf  by  being  the  firft  author  of  gazettes  in  France 
in  the  year  163X9  and  by  fomie  literary  prod  unions.  Theo« 
phraftus  ivas  born  at  Loudun  in  1583,  and  died  at  Paris, ' 
where  he  had  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life,  in  1653. 

R  E  T  Z  (Cardinal  de)  See  G  O  N  D  L 

REUCHLIN  (John  )  a  Iwmed  German,  who  contri- 
buted much  to  the  reftoration  of  letters  in  Europe,  was  born 
at  PforKlieim  in  1450.     His  parents,  perceiving  in,  him  good .  vltiaMaw. 
parts  and  a  turn  to  books,  were  eaftly  perTuaded  to  give  him  a.  f|^^^^ 
liberal  education ;  at  a  time  when  learning  and  the  fciences, 
by  being  fo  rarely  met  with,  were  (o  much  efteemed  and  ho- 
noured.     He  went  to  Paris,  then  the  feat  of  literature  in 
thcfe  w^eftern  parts,  with  the  bifhop  of  Utrecht ;  where  he 
fludted   grammar  under  Joannes   a  Lapide,  rhetoric  undeiT 
Gaguinus,  Greek  under  Tiphernas,  and  Hebrew  under  Wef- 
tdns.      Being  returned  to  his  own  country,  he  took  the  de-   - 
giee  of  do£tor  in  philofophy  at  Bafil,  where  he  lived  four 
years  i  then  went  to  Orleans  to  ftudy  the  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted  dodtor  in  1479.     He  taught  the  Greek  language  at 
Orleans,  as  he  had  done  at  Bafil  ;  and  compofed  and  printed 
a  grammar,  a  lexicon,  fome  vocabularies,  and  other  works  of 
a  like  nature,  to  facilitate  the  ftudy  of  that  language.    He 
gained  prodigious  reputation  by  this ;  for  the  knowledge  of  the . 
two  languages  was  at  that  time  fo  rare  an  accomplilhment, 
tfiat  it  was  adually  made  a  title  of  honour.      This  appears 
from  the  following  infcription  of  a  letter :  Andronicus  Conto* 
biacas,   natione  Grxcus,  utriufque  linguse  peritus,   Joanni 
Reochlino,  &c.  that  is,  *^  Andronicus  Contoblacas,  a  Greek, 
*^  flcilled  in  both  languages,  to  John  Reuchlin,"  &c. 

After  fome  time,  Eberhard  count  of  Wirtemberg  being  to 
anAethe  tour  of  Italy,  Reuchlin  was  pitched  upon  among 
«ldiers  to  attend  httn  ;  chiefly  becaufe,  during  his  reiidence  in 
f  ranee,  h^  had  corrected  his  own  German  pronunciation  of 
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the  Lathi)  which  appeared  fi>  rude  and  lavage  to  the  Italians. 
They  were  bandfomely  received  at  Florence  by  Laurence  de 
Medicis,  the  father  of  Leo  X,  and  became  acquainted  with 
rnzpy-  learned  men  there,  as  Chalcondylas,  Ficinus,  Polidan, 
Picu3  earl  of  Mirandula,  &c.  They  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  H^molaus  Barbarus  prevailed  with  Reuchlio^to  change 
his  name  to  Capnio,  which  fignifies  the  fame  m  Greek,  as 
ReucMia  does  in  German ;  that  is,  fmoak.  Count  Fberbard 
entertained  fo  ^reat  an  efteem  for  Capnio,  fo  he  was  afterwards 
called)  that,  upon  his  return  to  Germany,  he  made  him  hb 
ambaflador  to  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  at  whofe  court  he 
came  to  be  fo  much  coniidered,  that  the  emperor  conferred 
many  honors  upc^  him^  and  made  him  many  prefent^t  He 
g^ve  him,  in  particular,  an  aiicient  Hebrew  manufcript  bible, 
vfry  nQ9^1f  w^it^cn,  with  the  text  and  paraphra(e  of  Qnkelos, 
and  the  notes  of  Maforets.  Frederic  died  i  n  1 493 ;  and  Cap*, 
nio  returned  to  count  Eberhard^  who  died  alfo  about  three 
iQojitbs  after  the  emj^rof :  when,  an  ufurpatlon  fucceeding, 
Capnio  was  bafiifhed.  He  r^red  to  Wormes,  and  wrote 
bcH>ks  :  but  the  elector  palatine,  having  a  caufe  to  defend  at 
Roi39^  fome  tiipe  s^r,  fele<3ed  him  as  the  fitteft  and  ableit 
isan  for  bispurpofe)  and  accordingly,  in  X49S,  Capnio 
made  a9  oration  before  th^  pope  and  cardinals^  qoncerning  the 
rights  of  the  German  princes,  and  the  privileges  of  the  Ger- 
man churches.  .  !He  ftaid  more  than  a  year  at  Romq  ;  and 
had  ib  nuich  leifcire,  as  to  perfe<8:  himfelf  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  under  Abdi^  a  Jew,  and  alfo  in  the  Greek,  under  the 
famous  Argyfepylus.  He  was  vexed  in  his  old  age  by  an  ua<- 
hi^j  diSereaoe  with  the  divines  of  Cologne,  occasioned  by  a 
Jew  named  Pfefil^rkorn  ;  who,  though  an  impoftor  deleted, 
cpAtrwed  to  befiipported  by  thefe  noodles  in  a  difpute  with 
Capnio,  while  ^H  the  learned  were  of  his  fide.  His  enediies 
would  have  eimbroiled  him  in  Luther's  caufe j  but  he  contt* 
nued  always  catholic,  and  gave  them  no  advantage. 

He  dic^d  in  1 522,  after  having  done  as  much  as  any  oum  of 
his  age  to  promote  liteiatiire,  both  by  teaching  the  Latin,- 
Greek,  and. Ijebrew  laiigu^ges,  and  by  writing  books.     He 
I9ay  be  cedfidered  as  the  &ft  man,  who  iiitroduced  the  fludy^ 
of  the  HebsQw  among  modern  chriftians.    He  is  fuppofed  to 
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hm  been  tke  chief,  if  not  (dc^  author  of  tho  cekhrated  WQr4s»: 
ifiddo^  £pi^$la  Obfenrorum  Fir^rum. 

RHODOMAN  (  Laurektiw  )  ^  learned  German, 
was  born  in  x  546  at  Saiibwcrf,  belonging  to  the  counts  op 
^Jberg  inUpperSaxopy.    The  happy  genkis,  which  b^ha4  jkyle^iIXct. 
4ifcovercd  frona  bis  9Qoft  tender  yevs,  induced  thofe  counts  to  *"  ^^^ 
ipaintain  him  ii^th^Qolkge  of  Ilfield.     He  continued  there* 
fix  yenrs  i    and  n^s^Ie  (b  greiil  a  progrefs  in  literature,  that  he 
was  thought  a  proper  man  to  teach  in  the  moft  eminent  pubKc 
ickools  aD4  moft  flouriihing  uoiverfities*    He  was  efpecialiy 
veil  ikiUcd  in  the  Greek;  tongue.     He  compofed  fume  Grcdc 
verfes,  v^bich  have  been  admired  'by  the  beft  judges ;  but  Sea- 
liger  did  not  like  bis  Latin  ppetry.   He  was  very  Aiccefsful  in 
a  Latin  t-r^nflatio^  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  which  he  publiihed 
with  the  oicigii^I  •  ^^  tranflaied  aHb  into  Latin,  the  Greek 
poeia  of  Coi»tus  Sroyrn^us,  or  Quintus  Calaber,  concerning  ^^^2™- 
t|ie  t^Ung  of  Troy ;  and  added  (ome  corredions  to  it.     At 
1^,  be  was  appointed  profeCor  of  Hiftory  iu  the  univerfity  of 
Wittecnberg,  sD^d  died  there  in  1 606.     He  vnott  a  great  num* 
ber  of  ^irorks,  which  it  is  jiiKX  material  to  mention  here  :  a 
qatak»gue  of  them  may^b^  feen,  by  any  one  who  defires  it,  ia 
Nicerpn's  (lomm^s  II}aftres,  &;c.  torn.  LXIL 

RICAUT,   or  R  Y  C  A  U  T  (Sir  Paul)  an  EngliOj 
writer,  veas  the  tenth  (on  of  Sir  Peter  Ricaut,  and  the  aathor> 
of  fonoe  u&ful  wo^Jcs-     Wh^n,  and  where  he  was  born,  is  not   Collier*! 
mentioned  ;  nor  y«t  where  he  was  educated  :  but  his  educa-   Biog'raph. 
tion  V9»s  undQubtjsdly  a  genteel  one.      He  travelled  many  Britan. 
years,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  alio  in  Afia  and  Africa  j  and 
performed  fome  public  fervLces.     In  1661,  when  the  earl  of 
Winchelfea  was  fent  ambaCn&dor  extraordinary  to  the  Otto- 
man PofTte,  )m  wefit  as  his  fecretary  i  and  while  he  continued 
in  that  ftation,  which  was  eight  years,  he  wrote,  *^  The  pre- 
♦f  ^t-Sta^e  of  th^  Ottpnjian  Empire,  in  three  books ;  conuin* 
**  ifllg  ^^  maxijafis  of  the  Turkish  Pojitie,  their  Religion,  and 
««  Mili^acy  Difcif line/'    liluftratcd  with  figures,  and  printed 
at  London  1670,  in  folio,     Ricaut  afferts,  in  this  work,  that 

the 
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themahometan  women  have  no  hopes  of  going  to  Heaven :  but, 

1JB£IGH»  ^  Mr.  Bayle  obferves,  he  is  miftaken,  they  eitpeding  to  be  one 
day  admitted  there  as  well  as  the  men.  Afterwards,  he  was 
made  conful  for  the  EngliQi  nation  at  Smyrna  ;  and  during 
bis  refidence  herr,  at  the  command  of  king  Charles  11.  com- 
'  pofed,  "  The  prefent  State  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  •; 
••■  churches,  anno  Cbrtfti,  1 678."  Upon  his  return  to  Eng-  'i 
land,  he  prefemed  it  with  his  own  hands  to  his  majefty  ;  and  . 
It  was  publribed  in  1679,  8vo.  Having  acquitted  himfelf,  for 
tie  fpace  of  eleven  years,  to  the  entire  fatisfa£tion  of  the  Tur- 
key-Company, he  obtained  leave  to  return  to  England  ;  where 
be  Kved  rn  .honor  and  good  efteem.  The  earl  of  Clarendon, 
1>ehig  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1685,  made  him 
,  his  principal  fecrctary  for  the  provinces  of  Leinfter  and  Con- 
naught  :  and  king  James  IL  knighted  him,  .conftttuted  him 
>  one  of  the  privy  council  for  Ireland,  and  judge  of  the  high 
court  of  admiralty,  which  he  enjoyed  till  the  revolution  in 
i688»  Soon  after  this  he  was  employed  by  king  William,  as 
bis  refident  with  the  hanfe-towns  in  Lower  Saxony^,  namely, 
Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Bremen ;  where  he  conjinucid  for  ten 
j«aFs,  and  gave  the  utmoft  fatisfaflion.  At  length,  worn 
€nit  with  age  and  infirmities^  he  had  feave  m  170a  to  return 
to  England,  where  he  died  in  December  that  year.  He  was^ 
fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  for  many  years  before  his  deceafe  j 
and  2  paper"  of  bis,  upon  the  Sahle  Miee^  or  Mures  Nonm" 
gtcij  is  publiflied  in  the  Philofbphical  Tranfa£tions. »  He  un- 

•^•F*      'derftood  perfectly  the  Greek  both  ancient  and  ntodern,  the 
TurkKh,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  languages. 

He  was  the  author  of  fi>me  other  productions,  betides  thofc 
already  mentioned.  He  wrote  a  continuation  of  Knoi1es*s 
hiftory  of  the  Turks,  from  1623  to  1677,  i68ain  foKo:  and 
again,  from  1679  to  1699,  1700  in  folio,  making  together 
with  Knolles  three  volumes.  He  continued  Plitina*s  Livesof 
the  popes,  from  147 1  to  his  own  time.  He  tranflated  from 
the>Spani(h  ofGarcilaffb  de  la  Vega  into  Engl  iib,  "The 
**  Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru,  in  two  parts,**  folio;  and 
there  goes  ilfo  under  his  name,  "  The  Spanifli  Critick,'* 
168 1,  8vo. 
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RI CC I O  L  U  S  (Joannes  Baptista)  an  Italian  aftro- 
oomer,  mathematician,  and  philofopher,  was  born  at  Ferrara 
in  1598  ;  and,  at  fixteen  years  of  age,  admitted  into  the  fo*   Weitfleri 
ciety  of  the  jefuits.   He  had  very  uncommon  parts  joined  with   ^^*"**°^ 
as  uncommon  application ;  fo  that  thp  progfvfs  he  made  in  zy,  ieOt,  75. 
every  bdranch  of  literature  and  fclence  was  very  extraordinary^ 
He  was   ordered  to  teach  rhetoric,  poetry,  philofopby,  and. 
(cbolailic  divinity,  in  the  jefuits  collies  at  Parma  and  Bono- 
oia ;  yet  applied  himfelf  in  the  mean  time  to  the  making  ob^ 
fervations  in  geography,  chronology,  and  aftronomy.     This 
vas  his  natural  bent,   and  at  length  he  obtained  leave  from 
his  fuperiors,  to  quit  all  other  employment,  that  he  might  de* 
vote  himfelf  intirely  to  it.     He  proje£led  a  large  work,  which 
was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  and  to  contain  as  it  were 
acompleat  (yftem  of  philofophical,  mathematical,  and  aftro- 
Domical  knowledge.     The  firft  of  thefe  parts,  which  regards . 
aftronomy,  came  out  at  Bologna  1651,  in  two  volumes  folio, 
wkb  this  title :  J.  B.  Riccioli  Almageftum  Novum,  Aftronc^ 
miam  veterem  novamque  compleAens,  obfervationibus  alio*, 
mm  &  propriis,  novifque  theorematlbus,  problematibus  ac  ta-: 
bulis  promotam.     Ricciolus  imitated  Ptolemy  in  this  work* 
by  collecting  and  digefting  into  proper  order,  with  obferva- 
tions,  every  thing  ancient  and  modern,  which  related  to  his 
(ubjedl  i    fb  that  Gallendus  very  juflly  Called  his  Almageftum 
ADvum,  promptuarium'  &  thefaurum  ingentem  Aftronomije,  In  vita  Co- 
"A  large  ftorchoufe   as   it  were,   and  treafury  of  Aftro*  P*^'*"*^- 
"  nooiy." 

Ricciolus  did  not  compjeat  his  plan,  by  pubiihing  his  (e* 
Gond  and  third  parts :  he  only  publifhed  fome  feled  portions 
of  thoTe  parts;  as  Geographia  &  Hydrographia  Reformata, 
1661 :  Aftronomia  Reformata,  1665  :  Cnronologia  Reforma- 
ta,  1669  :  all  printed  at  Bologna  in  folio.  He  died  in  167 1, 
aged  73. 

R I C H  A  R  D  S  O  N  (  Samuel  )  a  very  celebrated  En- 
g^tfh  writer,  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  revolution,  1688  ; 
and  bred  to  the  builnefs  of  a  printer^  which  he  exercifed  all 
bis  life  with  diftinguiihed  eminence.  Though  he  underftood 
ao  language  but  his  own,  yet  he  raifcd  himfQlf  to  a  confider- 
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able  degree  of  merit,  and  acquired  a  ftill  more  conficjer- 
abie  portion  of  fame^  as  an  author  in  the  romance- way.  His 
Pamela^  Clariffa,  and  Sir  Charles  Grandifon^-  have  been  uni-* 
rerfally  read ;  and  they  (hew  a  wonderful  power  over  the  paf- 
fion$y  in  which  hts  ftrength  chiefly  lay.  His  purpoie  was  to 
pfbmote  virtue  and  m^ral  'peifeSipn  :  and  hence^  like  many 
other  writers,  who  hav^een  animated  with  this  noble  zeal, 
he  was  led  to  defcribe^  humafi  nature,  rather  as  he  wlflsed  her 
to  be,  than  as  (he  really  is ;  not  as  (he  appears  in  her  prefent 
depraved  ftate,  but  as  (he  would  appear  reformed  aad  purified : 
and  we  may  venture  to  (ay,  that  whoe>fer  (hall  form  their 
jfidgment  of  the  human  kind  froih  Mr.  Richardfon,  and  affix 
to  it  all  thofe  effeminate  and  fantaftjc  ideas  of  ffntiment^  deli- 
c'acy^  and  rtfinement^  which  hisdefcriptions  are  too  apt  to  fug- 
gcft,  will  find  themfelves  little  qualified  for  commerce  with 
the  world.  The  truth  is,  this  ingenious  writer,  with  a  view 
oC  exalting  the  nature  of  man,  has  adopted  Shafte(bury'$ 
fyftem  of  it,  as  the  foundation  of  his  works  :  while  others 
have  adopted  that  of  Hobbes,  with  a  view  of  degrading  it. 
But  have  either  of  them  philofophifed  rightly  ?  is  human  na« 
ture  either  (b  good  as  Shafte(bury,  or  fd  bad  as  Hobbes,  hath 
ddfcribed  it  ?  perhaps  not.  Perhaps  it  is  more  of  the  mixed 
kind  ;  hath  in  it  much  of  good  and  much  of  evil,  which  pre- 
vail in  different  perfons  according  to  the  temperament  and 
conftitution  of  each  :  and  this  being  in  reality  the  cafe,  it 
ihouki  feem  that  they,  who,  like  Fielding,  have  reprefented  it 
thas,  have  raprefehted  it  the  moft  truly^  and  the  moft  like 
itfelf. 

A  ftroke  of  "the  palfy  carried  Mr.  Richardfon  off*,  after  a 
few  days  illnefs,  upon  the  4th  of  July;  1 76 1 .  He  was  a  man 
<^  (ine  parts,  and  a  lover  of  virtue  :  which,  for  aught  we  have 
\ver  heard  to  the  contrary,  he  (hewed  in  his  life  and  conver- 
fation,  as  well  as.  in  his  writings.  Befides  the  works  above- 
mentioned,  he  is  the  author  of  an  SL{o^%  Fables,  a  Tour  thro' 
Britain,  4  vol.  and  a  volume  of  Familiar  Letters  upon  Buli** 
nefs  and  other  Sufoje6b.  He  is  faid  to  have  deKghted  in  let- 
ter-writing from  his  childhood  ;  and  therefore  was  the  more 
eafily  led  to  throw  bis  romances  into  that  form :  which,  if  it 
enUvens  the  hiftory  in  fome  refpeda,  yet  lengthens  it  with  un* 
iaterefttng  prate,  and  formalities  that  mean  nothing ;  and , 
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on  that  account  is  fometimes  found  a  litde  tedious'  and  (a^- 

tiguing. 

After  all,  k  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  writings  of  this  inge- 
nious pcrfon  have  not  always  had  the  good  efFefts  he  intendtfd; 
but  on  the  contrary,  inftcad  of  improving  a  natural,  have 
made  many  an  artificial  charader :  have  helped  to  fafliion 
many  a  pretty  gentleman,  who  all  fentimenfals  delkafe,  antt 
refined^  Has  affeded  to  defpife  his  fellow  ^creatures,  as  a  tribe 
of  low,  grofs,  uncivilifed  animals,  and  of  a  fpecies  plainly  diP- 
ferent,  when  compared  with  the  iinilhed  and  tranfcendant  fu«- 
periority  of  himfelf. 

RICHELET  (Cjesar  Peter;  a  P^enclh  writer,  ft^ 
mous  for  being  the  firft,  who  publiflied  a  dictionary  alnioft 
entirely  fatyrical,  was  born  at  Cheminon  in  Champagne,  in 
i6^i.  He  was  the  friend  ofPatru  and  d*Ablanccuirt ;  and,  Btfilet.toiii« 
like  them,  ajpplied  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  thcf  JPrench  Ian-  ^^* 
mage  ^trith  fu^cds.  He  compofed  a  diAtonary  full  of  new 
and  ufeful  remarks  upon  it^  which  would  have  been  more  ac« 
ceptable  than  k  was,  if  it  had  not  been  alfo  fall  of  fatyrical 
refle£kions  and  obfcenities.  It  was  firft{>ubli(bed  in  one  vo- 
hirae  4to.  at  Geneva  r68o  ;  but  after  the  death  of  Ae  author^, 
which  happened  in  169S,  enlarged  with  a  great  number  of 
new  articles  to  two  volumes  in  folio,  as  is  the  edition  of  Ly- 
ons in '  1 721  •  Another  edition,  three  volumes  folio,  was  pub- 
liftied  at  Lyons  in  1727,  and  a  very  neat  one  m  two  volumes 
4to.  at  Amtlerdam  in  1 732  ;  and  laftly,  in  three  volumes  folio, 
at  Lyons  1755. 

'  Rictiel^  made  a  French  tranflation  of  <*  The  Oonqueft  df 
<*  FlorUki,**  by  Garcilaflbde  la  Vega  1  and  to  this  is  prefixed 
a  preface  concerning  the  life  and  writings  of  Richeiet.  He 
ecMRpofed  feme  other  pieces,  tn  a  grammatical  and  critical 
way,  relating  to  the  French  tongue. 

RfCHLIEU  (John  Arm  and  du  Plessis  de}  a 
cardinal  and  minifter  of  ftate  in  France^  aiid  alfo  a  man  ' 
tf  letters  and  an  'author,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  the 
4alHe  of  Hichelieu,  the  5th  of  September   1585.     He  woivt  ^^^  pj^ 
fliiough  his  ftudies  with  great  fucceis  ;  and  haKring  taken  his   Auteurs 
Aegrees  at  the  Soi^onn^,  hewent  to  Rome,  where  he  ob^  ^^^^1^^'^^' 

tained 
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tained  of  pope  Paul  V.  Mr  di(^enfation,  to  be  bi/hop  of  Lucori 
at  two  and  twenty  years  of  age.  At  his  return  to  France^ 
iie  applied  himfelf  in  a  particul^  manner  to  the  fun£lron  of 
preaching ;  and  his  reputation  this  way  procured  him  the 
officjB  of  almoner  to  the  queen  Maryde  Medicls.  His  abilities 
in  the  man^ement  of  affairs  advanced  hiia  to  kp  fecretary  of 
Sate,  in  x6i6  ;  and  the  king  focai  gave  him  the  preference  to 
all  his  other  fecretaries.  The  death  of  l^e  ifiarquifs  d'An- 
ere  having  produced  *a  revolution  in  ftate-affairSy  Richelieu 
retired  to  Avignon ;  Where  he  employed  himfelf  in  com* 
pofing  books  of  controverfy  and  piety.  One  great  objefl  of 
his  ambition  being  to  reduce  the  Hugonots  to  the  catholic 
profeffion,  he  employed  his  pen  among  dther  means  to  efFe6t 
it ;  and  publilhed  at  Paris  in  1618  a  treatife,  iniitled,  **  The 
•<  principal  points  of  the  catholic  faith,  deferided  againft  the 
«*  writing  addreiTedto  the  king  by  the  minifters  of  Charcn- 
*'  ton,"  He  publiflied  alfo,  with  the  fame  view,  **  The 
•*  Inoft  cafy  and  certain  method  of  converting  thofe,  who  arc 
**  feparated  from  the  church."  Thefe  pieces  are  written  with 
««  force  and  vivacity.  He  wrote  alfo,  *«  A  Catechifm,"  in 
which  he  lays  down,  the  doftrine  of  the  church  in  a  clear  and 
concife  manner;  and  a  treatife  of  piety,  called,  **  The 
*«  perfection  of  a  Chriftian."  Thefe  are  his  theological 
works  i  and  they  have  been  often  printed. 

The  king  having  recalled  him  to  court,  hewias-madc  a 
cardinal  in  1622;  and,  two  years  after,  firft  miniftcr  of  ftatei 
and  grand  matter  of  the  navigation.  The  hiftory  of  his  lifip 
would  be  the  hiftory  of  France,  and  therefore  muft  not  be 
expefied  from  us.  Suffice  it  to  obferve,  that,  being  a  matt 
cf  prodigious  capacity*  and  of  a  reftlefs  and  infatiablc  am^ 
bition,  he  formed  ta  himfelf  vaft  defigns ;  and  this  made  hip 
whole  life  nothing  but  a  feries  of  agitations  and  inquictudca* 
He  projeSed  the  aboliftxing  o£  calyihifm  in  France,  ani 
would  have  done  it  by  fair  means  ;  but,  finding  that  iropof; 
fible,  he  refolved  to  do  it  by  force.  Other  cafes, in  the  meaa 
time  interpofcd,  and  prevented  the  execution  of  thta  dcfigi^ 
He  found  himfelf  frequently  under  neceffities  of  combating 
the  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  the  royal  family,  the  wholf 
houfe  of  Auftria,  and  often  Lewis  XII ^limfelf.  He  did  n^ 
nccleft  at  the  fame  time  to  cultivate  literature,  and  to  (heU 

^  ^  himicll 
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iimfclf  a  patron  pf  men^  of  Jettcrs.     Nevj?rtbQlcfs,  ,hc  wasj 

not  {ree  from  thofe  paffions,  which  are  .but;l[oo  apt  to  (eize- 

this  order  of  men.     It  is  feliom,  that  a  maa  pf  power  pa^ 

tronifes  good   artifis^  when  ,be  happens  .t;o  bj^.p/ie  himfejf : 

and  this  was  .precilely  Richelieu's  cafe.,  Being,  himfelf^ 

poet,  he  envied  Cornellle  the  glory  of  hjs  C^d ^  and,  in  1637^ 

obliged  the  French  academy  to  publiib'  a  criticifm  upon  it  to 

its  difadvantage.    Yet  he  loved  able  men  of  ail  profeilions^ 

and  caufed  the  arts  and  fciences  to  ilouriib;  in  the  kingdom^. 

Heihevired   a  particular -regard,  to.  divines,  \ and  chofe  tho^t 

who  were  moft  remarkable  for  their  abilUies  and  virtues,^  ta 

fill  the  bifbppricks  with.     He  caufed  the  Sorbonqe  to  be  rQ«      .      V     ^ 

built,  and  became  the  protector  of  it.     He  abounded  rathei^    »'•     •    ' 

with  great  qualities,  than  |i;ood  ones  ;  ,afid  therefore  vv«s: 

mach  admired,  but  not  at  all  beloved.     He  died  in  1642. 

anudft  ftornis  and  perils^  before  he  h^d  conipleaj^ed  any  of. 

hisdefigns;.  leaving  behind  him. a  name  fomewhac  da^zlingf* 

bat  by  no  means  dear  aiul  venerable.  '  He  was  buried  in  xh^ 

magnificent  church  of  the  Sorbonne,   which  he  had  rebuilt ; 

aoda  nohl^   monu^ment  was  ere(51ed  ov«i;  bim,  which  was 

e&eemed  a  mafter- piece  of  the  celebra^d  fculptor  and  arcbi-. 

leftGirardon. 

Belides  the  writings  above-mentioned,   there  go  under  the 
mat  of  this  ^inifler,  **  A  Journal,"   in  two   volmnes, 

12010  ;  Letters,  in  izmo >  and  «'  A  Poliiica^l  Teftament/*     » 
in  12010:  all  treating  of  politics^  and  ftate-affk^i'^;*  .Cardinal 
Uazarine  carried  on  Rich^ljeu's^  plan,  and  completed  many^ 
nttbe  ichemes,   which  he  had  begun,  but  left  unfiaiihe4«  ..     ~ 

RIGA  1/ Till  S    (Nicolas)   a  vcrj?  ingenious    and 
Ivoed  man,  was  the  fonof  a  phyHcian,  and  .born  at  Paris 
ft  1577.     He  was  brought  ijp  among  the  jefuit^,  and  after-  bu  Pin, 
vards  admitted  advocate;  but,,  not  being  able  to  cotiquer  Bibi.  Aut. 
4c  difguft,  he  had  conceived  to  the  profeffiori  of  the  law,  he  ^on^fVl 
^woted   hiaifelf  intirely.to  the  pyrfuitof  polite  literature .   Nicervn, ' 
Hbe  public   received  the  /irft  fruits  of  his  labours,  in  his  Fu-   ^^^  ^^^' 
IK  Parafiticum,  printed  ii),i^96.;   the  ingenuity  and  learn-  . ' 

»g  of  which  fo  ijiarmed   Tl\uanus,  that  he  immediately 

? It  him  into  frien3ihip,  and  made  him  the  companion  of     - 
ftudies.     This  excellent  getfon  conceived,  a  particular  ef- 
OL.  X.  Ia  ^  teem 
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teem  for  hmi ;  sf  appeared,  when  he  died  in  1617,' from* 
Kis .  nammg  him '  in  his  will,  to'fuplerintend  the  education 
of  his  chlldrert;  He  was*  thofcrf' with  Ifaac  Cafeubon, 
tb  put  the  kings  Bbrary  intat)rdct;'  and  in  t6io»  when" 
Aat  learned  man  went  over  to  fpend  fome  tilne  in  England 
with  James  I,  itectecded  him  jn  tjje  office' of  Khrarian  to. 
tfefe  king.  Hts;  majefty  conferred  oh  him  other  m^rks  of 
diftin£b'on^i  '  i^ade  *  him  procurer-general  of  the;  (tiprone 
court  of  Nancys  counfellor  of  the  parliament  bf-Metji,  arid' 
•hen  intcndant  -of 'that'  province.  He  died  irf  1654,  after 
having  givfen  numerous  proofs  of  uncommon  erudition."  Hii' 
labors  upon  Cvpriatt  arid  TertulHan  are,  what  he  is.  now' 
chiefly  remembered  for.'  His"  notes  ire  learned  and  critical; 
but  thfe  mattfer  of -fenle  of  then^  (hew- him  to  h^ve  b^di  nof 
arti  extraordinary  *good  catholic.  'He  takes  occjrftott  to' ob^* 
ferve,'  from  a  nalRg^  in  TertuUian's  **  Exhortation  to  Chaf"' 
"  tity,*'  that  teyftien  have'af  right- and  power  to- confecrate' 
tlje  euchariff,  wTi'en  there  is  Kio  opportunity  of  recurring,  to' 
the  regular  minifters ;  and  this,  witfr  other  heterodoxies  of  a* 
|in)i1ar  kind,  not  only  gave  offcntfe  to  thofe  of  his^  own- 
communion,  hut  even  to  fdme  ef  ^ours.  ,  "^  Rigaltitiis,  fays 
Mr.  Dodwell,  '<  though  an  ingenious  and  learned 'criric,  tt' 
'*  by  no-  means  cxa^  upon  the-  fubjefishe  treats  of:  for, 
^<  though  of  the  Roman  comiiiuriron,  he  is  often*  fdUnd  W 
^^  the  fide  of  the  G^lvinifts  ;"and,  when  he  meets  wWi  any 
**  thing  in  the  •authors  He  pubH&eB,'  that  appears  cdntraijlj 
•{  to- the  cuftoms,  not  «on1y  6f  hip  own,  but  of  the  uiiiverfaf 
**  chtirch,  he  retoirks  »it  with  gtieat  cai^e  j  perhaps  to  rcn-^ 
^^  der  his  notes  more  agreeable  to  the  reader^^by  prefentiPg 
^  him  with  fomedirhg  'new '  and  *  iinexpefteii.'*  It  \i  proba- 
ble, that  many  petfohs  may  not  thfnk  the  worfe  t)f  Rigat* 
tius  as  an  editor,  for  the  cenfioiehew  pSflTed  ori'him  by  Mr. 
Dodwell.      *  ''  - 
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R'l  T TE R 8 HU S I U S  (C6KRADt;s)  a le^^ned «v51iJu^ 
of  Germany,  was  thefonofSdthafarRitterihufiusoffiruilA 
wick»  and  bom  thpre  the  25th  of'  September,  1560.  He! 
was  taught  Greek  and  Latin  literature  in  his  own  county; 
and  then,  in  1580,  went  to  Helmftad,  wH^ite  he 'applied^ 
bimfelfto  the  civil  law  ^  bviCwithcmtnegle^ngtb^BeUo 

•'Lenrrtf 


Mts^  n^htch  he  cultivated  all  hi6  Kfe*  *  Hewafi  attached 
by  the  jjlague  in  Ais  towiij  but  haf^ily  recovered  of  it,*  fftf 
wttittto  Altotf  iiv  1584,  to  pmfif  by  the  ledures  of  GifanlifSy  ..  , 
for  whom  he  troht^ived  »  particular'  efteem.  He  began  id  • 
travel  In  1587,  went  through  part  bf  Germany,  and  «antd 
to  Bohemia.  Being'  afterwai^ds  at  Bafil  in  15929  be  then  . 
Cook  the  degree  ofiio&otofhw.  He  returned  to  Ahorf, 
to  lake  the  profeflbr's  chair,  Which  the  curators  of  the  univer-i 
lity  bad  giv%i)  hiffl  -  (bitie  time  before.  He  had  many  advan*" 
tegeous  propbfeH  fronn?  other  univerfities  of  Germany  an<f 
HoBand,  but  his-atfeachnient  to  Altorf  would  notfufferhim 
toatoept  them,  fie  died  at  Ahorf  the  25th  of  May  1613,' 
after  having  married  two  wives,  by  whom  he  had  nine- chil- 
dren; TVo  of  his  fons, '  George  and '  Nicholas,  datlnguifli- 
ol  themfelves  in  the  republic  of  letters  5  and  George  wrot^ 
the  fife  of  his  fatheft  '  :    .         r 

'*:  SitterftiufiUs:  v0si6^  a  matt  of  oonfuinmate  learning,  and 
m&if  (killed  (fl' (hi  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  -  He  is^  faid 
tohave  had'Hc)ftitei''ihd  Hefiod  fo  petfeAly  by  heart,  as  onte^^ 
i<iacomfer&t4iMi'With  a  learned  young  gentleman^  to  havd 
^xjir^d  all  h^  hdd  iioc^fion  ttf  fay  in  the  verfes  ofiHomcf* 
86 was  an  admtrtfbte  critic,  and  wrote  notes  upon  m^ny  a^« 
cicm  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  rWHlchhave  been-  infertefd  iii 
Aebeftedkbns  of'thbfe  authbrs;  Thus  BuYtfiirtj  in  hia 
•ditbn  of  PhaedruB  16^8!,  8vo,  has  carefully  rnferted  the  iir-* 
tiie  notefe  of  Ritterfliufius,  whom  he  calls  in  His  preftce 
Gekmariiag  fuas  quondam  oYnamentum,  &  non  mindris  Gal- 
lia  4eci|s,  He  publiihed  a  great  number  of  works  in  vari- 
es ways  5  in  hii8>  own  pafticulatly,  a«  a  civilian ;  and  an 
•fition  of  Oppikh  in  8vo,^  Greek,  and  Latin,  m  159^.  All 
4e  learned  have  agreed  in  tfaeir  encomiuoas  on  hiifi. 

'  ■  ':.    .  .    •    •  . 

ROBINS  (Benjamin)  an  Englifli  mathematlcJafl  of  Pretofo 
great  genius  and  eminence,  Wife'^borh  at  Bath  in  Somerfet-   "  ^^^^ 
tee  1707,     His  t^arents  werb  of  low  condition,  and  qua*  '<irraa1^ 
tari;  and  confequcfntly   neithftt  able  from   their   circum-  "thekte 
Wes,  nor  wHUng  from  their  i^elJgious  profeffibtl,  to  have  "fef* 
Ifim  tfHKfhinftraded  in  f hat  Mrid  of  learning,  which  they  "'jfj/'^bw 
Uc  taught  to  dcfplfe  as  humatV.  ::Nevertherers,  he  made  an  ''<fo/Jfa. 
Wf  and  feprifing  progrefS^  various  branches  of  fcicnce  ''cfetyyand 

T    1  *,    I  *'*«^''«»^ 

'^     *  Mild      «|r,,V47W/« 
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*' %Ut^^   ^^^  Jit^r^tUK^  In  .^  t^i&thenr)3tics : pa/tictilarly ;   and  fcU 

*'  EaftJx'     fiicnd^ibeing  defirous^  ;^at.  he  .might  cotHirme  his  purfuits^ 

u.^"  "^'     ai)rf:tbat  his  meribitigltt  not  be  buriijd  tti  Qbfctirity,  wi(bed 

PiuSShcdby   ^hat  he  cpuU  be.  properly  recomiDended  to^each  this  fcicnce 

f'"*M^^    ir^  Lpndon.     Actoxdirigly^i.a  fpecimen  of  his  abilities  in  this. 

Lond.  1761.  way* was  font  up  hither,' and  fliewn  to  Dr.  Pcmberton,^.the 

wi  »  vols,      author  of  the  «  View  of  Sir  Kaac  Newton's  Philofophy  "r 

who>.  th«nce  Gonceivinga  good  ppinion  of  the  writer,  for. 

a  farther  triaJ  of  his-  pjxxficiency  fent  him  foquc  problems; 

which  Mr.  Robins  folved  very  much  to  hip  fatisfaiStion.  .  He 

then  came  to  Londop^  where  he  confirmed  the  opinion, 

which'  had  been  pre-c'o*^ceived  of  his  abilities  and  know- 

kdge.-^,..        .         ..  :w    ; 

-But  4hoagh  Mr.Robinst  was  poflefT^d  of  piuch  mtflrc  ftill» 
thae.isiufually  required  in  a  common  teacher  ;  yet  b^ing  very 
young,  it  was  thought  proper  that  he-  fliould  employ  fome 
time  in.perufing  tbe  beft  wrkers.upoa  th«  fublimer  part*  of 
tb«  xnathematics,  befpc^  he  undertook : pub! ickly  the.m« 
firudtioxt  of  others.  In  xhis  interval,  bcfides  .improving  him-* 
felf  irvthp  modern  languages,  he  had  opportunities  of  read^ 
ingjn! particular  the.  wQrka  of  ApolldniUs,  Archimedes, 
Feinjaty  rfJuygjcns^  DeAV^t,  Slufigs,  James  Gregory, ,  Dr. 
RatroW,.  Sir  Ifaac  NewtOn,  ,Dr,  Taylor,  and  Mr,  Cotes. 
Thefe  auth^s  be  read^y  underftood  without  any  affiftance,' 
of  which  h^  gav©  frequent  proofs  to  ki^fri^nds  :  one  was,  a 
demonftration.:  of  the  Jaftprapofition  of  Sir  ifaac  Newton's 
treatife  on.quadratt^rcsju  whteb.  Was  thqught  not  undcfer- 
ying  a  pla<feJo  lbepbil.Qfof*ical  trijoftftions,  No.  39;?^  foe 
^  3  ^7'  t^®^*  ^^"S  ^fX^Xy  \  art) j^ppof tunity*  offered  him  of  ex- 
hibiting tq  |the  public  a  fpecimen  alfo  of  his  knowledge  in 
natural  philofophy.  *.Thp  rQyal.^«id^ipy  o£  fcicnces  at  Ea- 
ris  had  propofed  ampng  their  prize -queftions  in  1724  and 
J7^|5,  t9  depionft rate -the  laws  of  motion  in  bodies  im- 
pinging on  one  anotbex..  /The.  celebrated  M.  John  Bernoulli 
Jiere  condefcend^d  ^o  b€f  ^candidate  i  and  though  his  difier^ 
tation  loft:  the  reward, :h^  appealed  to  the  learned  worjd  by 
printing  it  in  1727.  f.He  thjerein  endeavopred  to  eftabiifli 
^  •  Jvl.  Leibnfta^'s  opinion  of  Af  force  of  bodies  in  motion  from 
the  cffcQ$  of  their  flriking  againft  fpringing  materials ; .  as 
figi^or    Ppkni   had   before  Attempted  tp  evince  the  fame 

thing 
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tbmg  froifi  experiments  of  bodies  faUlng  on  foft  and  yield*- 
ing  fubftances.  But  as  the  infuiHciencv  of  PoIeni*$  argu*- 
ments  had  been  deinoaflrated  in  the  phllofophical  tranUp- 
Uons,  No.  371,  for  1722;  fo  Mx,  Robins  puWilhcd,  i^ 
"  The  Prcfent  State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,"  for, May 
1728,  a  confutation  of  Bernoulli's  performance^  which  wa$ 
allowed  to  be  unanfwerable^ 

Mr.  Robins  now  began  to  take  fcholara,  and  about  this 
time  quitted  the  peculiai:  garb,  and  profefl^pn  of  a  quaker ; 
for  having  neither. en thufiafm  ^or  fuperfliiloa.  in  his  nature^ 
as  became  a  mathecnatician^  -he  Toon  got  over  the  prejudices 
of  education.  But  though  he  profefled  to  teaqh  the  mathc<^ 
matics  only,  he  would  frequently  ailift  particular  friends  in 
odier  matters  ;  for  be  was  a  man  of  univerfal  knowledge  : 
and  the  confinement,  ot  this  way  of  life  not  fuiting  with  his 
(iifpontion  which  was  ai^ive,  he  gradually  declined  it,  and 
went  into  other  courfes^  that  required  more  exefcIA$« 
Hence  he  tried  many  iabpripus  experimental  in  gunnery;  be^ 
lievinj;,  that  the.  r^ftance  of  the  air  h^d  ,a  much  g^^ter 
influence  on  fwift  projediles,  than  was  generally  fuppofed* 
Hence  he  was  led  to  confid^er  thofe  mechanic  arts,  that  do« 
pended  on  mathematical  principles^  in  whif  h  he  might  epv« 
ploy  bis  inveption.;  as»  the  confiru(S):ing  of  mills,  the^ builds 
ing  pf  .bridges,  dr^i^ing  of  fens,  rendering  rivers  navigjjbjey 
and  making  of  harbours,  ^mong  other  arts  of  this  .kitidy 
fortification  very  much  eu^ed  his  .at|;p^tioQ ;  wherein  be 
met  with  opportunities  of  pjerfcdling  him|elf,  by  4  vIew;  oft 
the  principal  ftrong  places  of  Flanders,  in. fome  journeys^  he^ 
made  abroad  with  perfons- of  diflinftipn..  •     '  ,    ^      ;    , 

On  his  return  home  from  one  of  thefe  excurfions,  he  foun4 
the  learned  here  amufed  with  Dr.  Berkeley's,  tre?itife,  prin^d 
in  1734,  and  intitled,  **  The  Analyft  ;'^  in  which  an  exami*. 
nation  was  made  into  the  j^rounds  of  the  Suxionary  me^- 
thod,  and  occafion  taken  from  thence  to  ex()lode  the  method;, 
Robins  therefore  was  advifed  to  clear  up  this  affair,  by  g.iving 
a  full  and  diftin£l  accqunt  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  do^rines 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  obviate  all  the  obje^^ions,  without 
naming  them,  which  had  been  advanced  by  the  author  of  the 
Analyft;  and  accordingly  he  publifbed  in  1735,  **  A  Dif- 
*^  comie  concerning  the  nature  and  certainty  of  Sir  Ifaac 
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'it'Nevkoh's  rtirfffloawf  hiixiprls,,  Srtd  6fbnttt€\ifS  ultlAikte 
w 'j-ati*;"    Some  W*en  bf thoffe,  'tJhb'hialvritten  igki'fift  tbfc 


Afi%ft,  taking  e^^ptibn'at  Mr.* Robins Vinanwef  6f  de- 
feniing  Sir  Ifaa^'; Newton's  doArint,  ^kI  after wSrfs  vfibte 
twb^or  three  adyitiotlkl  difcourfej?;'"  In  173.8,  H^^^^if^J^Sir 
Ifa^c-Newten  againft ^ft  objcaion  eoirfaitWfl'ih  ahofe^'^fc 
end  of  a  Latin  piece,  called  Mathb,  fiVe  CtfffllotKebria'  pa^i^i 
lis;*  written  by  Mr;  Baxter,  th^^adHidr'oFthe'*^*rnqairjrftita 
f^  tlkt  Nature '  of  th^ '  htiniaA'  SoiB  '^ :  ''^d  the  year '  aftier, 
pi^mted  "Renfrarfc^'tjriM.  EufeW*  T^atHfe^oiPMottbrr^^oil 


# 


•  J>i*:;«mttVs*  Syftefii  6f  OpiticS',^ ''akd  on'^Dr.  Jurih^s'bifi 
•couffeof  drftlnS  knd  indiftiria-Vifidni'*  'annte^tfed  tb^ tTr. 


Smith's  woHcr '•■■■■; J  :  ■■-       ----^^  -■  '••••■  ^   --'^  ' 

:  Ih  thfe  meart*  timif  Mr.'RobtniV^prffoVriianecs  l^^fclre  rtoi 
confthed  tb  maAematjcaV  ftibje^fe  i  ft«^%  the  yeJr 'r73^, 
Ihfei-ecame  out  thr^e' pamphlets  upcinp6Titic^i  ^iifs,,  which 
did  him  great  hondun  'The'firft  wis  Imfflfei^i  '*  <%fei*va- 
*<  tioiis  on  the  pi-<frent^«;onventibh  ^V^tt^  «|iaxh  ?^ 
'«"A>Nari^ative*^of'  wHat  paffed '  fn  the  Common  Hill  ^r  the 
<^  citizens  of  London,' affembled; for  tWe^eleAibn  df  k'l6r<i 
•<  itidyor  :'•  the  third;  *'''  An  Addrtfs  to  ifte  fclfedors  and  6ther 
•«  frceYubjeas  of  Great  Britain,  pceiiltMdd  by  thejaie 'fii^-^ 
•«^^ceffi6n ;  in  wiifch  is  contained  *i  pfifrtidi^laY  'de^Qii^t^i^^^ 
•^  bur  negotiations  with  SpaiYi,  and  ttiMV  treatment  df 'tis  for 
^  above  teit  years  paft/*  ThVfe  weit  ill  f/ubfifl»ed  VShfe^ 
Bb  name  ;  and  the  firft  and  laft  wei'e'  lb  iittlVerfefly  eftffeetfi(^a, 
riferthey  were 'generally  reputed  ^to^hiy^bel^n  the'pi-otffi^S^i^ii 
clf^fhue  great  man  hirtffelf,  who'lvas  at  the  head  bf  tft'e'vo-ti^' 
pofition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  '  They  {itdved  df^fiich  vdii^ 
lequcnce  to  Mr.  Rbbihs,  as  to  obcaflbn  his  beiti^  emjlloyfed'  in 
a  Very  honourable  po'ft;  for  tHe'j^atriots'at  lertgih^^iifAfii^ 
ground  againft  Sir  Robert,  atid*  a  cortiiiht^e  6f*the-hdute 
of  commons  being  appointed  to  exairtint  fnto'^is'  6"iflf' cbrt- 
dua:,'  he  was  chofen  their  fecfeter'j^l  '^'Blit  after  a'comwUtee 
fed  ^refented  two. reports  of  thetr'^fdcetedtfa^s,  a  fliddfe'^'^ftdp 
Vira^  put  to  their  fj^ther'{)rogfefi*  iJf  a'temiiit)bHe 
the  contending  parties.  .  , '^^        '  .     '  '     '  ' 

**  In  1742,  Mr.  Robins;,  being' d^jfn  atidifufe,  ^ufeIW<^'a* 
fmall  treatife,  intitled,  '«  NewPrmciptes  ofGuMirf'yt6hr 
taining'the  refult  ofniahy  txpeHtrienrlfsWhad'matleibyv^hfch 

are 
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aie  difeoy^ered  4lie  force  of  guprpovrder^  st^  the  difference -ijOL 
tie  Jtililing  power  o^  th^  air  to  fwiftasidilow  motion.  This 
{rcatife  was  ^preceded  by  aa  account  of  tl^e.  progr^fs,  which^ 
toodera  fortificf^tion  hfid  ma^e.froti)  i^  £rft  riie;  as  alfo  o£ 
tbeinvention  of  guR-jK>^der,j.aqd  of  what  had  already  bcea 
performed  in  the  theory  of  gunnery.  Upon  a  difcourfe  coa-^j^ 
tailing  c^tain-^xperimeiits  being  puhli(be4'iu,the  ^^  Phfio- 
^> fipUcal.Tranfi^ifins,,'^  in  order  to  ipvaKd^  iome  opinjon^,  ^o*  4^5* 
of  ]!4r^  Robins,  he  thou^t,  proper, 'iii  (an  aqcpunt  he  gavn 
•f  his  bock  in  the  fame  TxanfatSiioos,  to  t^k:«,.n9^iee  Of  ctlp^  No.  469. 
uperimeots  ;  and  in  <;<mfi^m;e)ce*4>f^t««  4?^vJtf^  di0iiHiratt>n9 
of  bis/)n.4l^e.«€;ifi^anp^f  ih^  ^  were  rea4»  Md  tbe^^ptrM 
©pots  exhibited  before  the  Jli>yaliSoci^tj^  i»ithft:year«».i74i6 
lad  r747  i  f^r.whiph  t>^:Was  pmfent^  with  n^gotdAP  xm&9X 
by:<ha|  A^iaty-  .'..•..•  ...       -    ..  ^   ,      :- \ 

la  1748,  capre  oWl^d/'LA«foA*p/%M[|:^/'fWfrf.#i/  ^^W>'t 

|j  »bich,  4^Q4^l)  i(  G^ics  ^f»  Walter's  c^QIfr  i^  the  ti4;fe-j>agei 
wg  in  xci\l\\g^wxxxx^y^^l^u  K^^Uns.  ^  Of  this  voj^iigl^  th« 

|i  public  l^rfor  fome  tin^e  bfen  in  expeSiittioQioffeetjigan  tc^ 
couat^j  g94HP9^d.  9Pd^  ihis  .l^rdfltip^  .-^Wn  MpefiUon ;  fpar 
!rluchiiMrpo^P  f^jrey^i  Mr^^Richajd  Walter  w^  employed^.as 
lufvi|»g.  b^n  cliapkii^  a^boim}.  £he  Genfurioa  tl|e  greateft  pait 
of  .^if?q[)cdttio(UT  J^.  Wal^r  ba4>C!eprdingly  aiiBoft  fintfll-« 
fid.  bj/i.^a^  l^Ting  brbught  it  down  to  his  ^n  deparj^iiie 
frepii  ;NfApao  for  Jgngbiid;.  when  he  propofed.^o  print :jbi^ 
w^d^^bgr  :^]^Mption«*    It  ,was  thought  proper  however,  that 
9f^.^hlerj[4ffigf  Jhpvld}  fvi^  #^iew  and  €orre<^  it»  ^4  Mr.  Rat 
^^  WA^iiippoint^d^^  wbiBn  .upon  examination  .i(  was  refolvedf 
tt^tl^rl^cholet  Aloi4d  \ft  wiitten  incire^  by  Mr,  Robins,  and 
th^.w^itt^r.  Wilier  bad  done,  being  aknoft  all  taken  ver* 
i»tiia.ff^m  the . 'jo|ir99d%,  .ihould  .ferv^  aa  materials  onlyv 
j[|jaicc^  »the.  introdfi^icfti  intiire,  aod  inany  diiTertations  in  the 
^Mli^f^c  bool^-w^ c^mpofed  by-Mr.  Robins  without 
havii|g*nce^a]  fb«')eaitihi«t  from  Mr.  Walter's  manufcript  1 
and  what  he^  ted.^thenc<i  tranfcribed,  regarded,  chiefly  th« 
wind  90d:  tbf  W^ithd^ir  the  cttrre«ta,.xourfes,  bearings,  di- 
ft9MN9  otKngS,  i^uHdmps  SKMnin^f  the  qualities  of  tb« 
grmtfid  Alsy  anchiored  oiH  and  fuch  pariicubrs,  as  generally 
tf  "sp  a  failor's  account.     No  production  of  this  kind  ever 
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t  ittef  with  a  mttri  ftivoitfable  rcce^i6rtv  four  large  mipreffionf 
bcmg  fold  ofF;withfrt  a'  twelv^ittdntb:  it  has  been  tranflated 
into  moft  of  thfe  European  languages;  and  it  ftill  fupports  itj 
reputatibn,  bemg  this*  year  'i  7*61  primed  he^e  for  the  ninth 
ifrme.  The  fifth  editibn  at  Lt>ndon  in  1749  was  revifed  and 
torrefied  by  Mr.  Robins'  himfelf. 

'Thus  becomtnj^  famous  for  his  ability  in  Ivtiting,'  h^Wds 
recftfefted  to  cbnipofe  ^n  apology  for  the  unfortunate  aflair  at 
P/cftoh  -Pans  in  fic^and.  This  was  prefixied  as  i  preftrce  to 
.'  K  '.v.  ^-^he  Rifdf^  of  the' Proceedings  and  Opinion  of  the  Board  ef 
^  Qhterai  Officers'  on*  their  ^examination  into  the  condu^  ^of 
^  LUmenant  Gen^fnil^Sir  John  Cope^  &t/''  printed  at  Lc^nddn 
ih:'  K749';  ^A^^t>n^  preface  was  efte^med  a  mafter-ptece  in  it's 
kind^/>  ^AfierM^ards'  Mr<  Rbbins  had,  by  the  favour  of  Ior<} 
Anfon,  opportunities  of  making  farther  experiments  in  gun- 
nery;  which  have  been  publiftied'fi Ate  his'  death.  He  ^Ifo 
not  a  TMle  contributed  to  the  improvements^  nrade  in  the 
»6yalobfervatdry  at  Greenwich,  by'>^ocuring  for  it,  through 
the  intereft  of  the  fame  noble  ^p^rlbn^  a  iecbhd  mural  qua*  i 
idrint  and  other  iHftruments,  by  whi'eh  it  is  becdtoe  perhaps  . 
the^  compleateft  iif  ah)r  obfervat6r*y-1*i'  <h^world.  HtSTeputa'^ 
tiori  bieing  riov  arrived  at  its  f^fr h«f^hf,  he  was  joflfcred  the 
choice  of  two  very  confiderable  employmriits;  Thefirtffwas 
toi  go  to  Pai'lj^,  As  &he  6f  th^*  cdmlt>ill^ri^s  fof  a^uflihg^  the 
limits  in  /icadia;  the  other^  to^  be  engineer  general  to  the 
Eaft  ^ndia  company,  whofe  forts,  '  being  'in  a  moft  f uinous 
condition,  wahfted  a  capable  perfon  to  put  themJnto  a  pofi 
ture  of  defence.  This  latter  he-accepted,*  as  it  Mfas  fAltaWe 
iy  his  genius, 'and  as  the  company'^  't^iims  were  both  advan- 
tageous and  honourable*  He  defigned,  tf  he  had  remained  in 
England,  to  have  written  a  fecond  part  of  the  ««  y^ge  ^et^4 
the  World  \^^  as  afJpears  from  thb  foiUowing  letter  of  lord 
Anfon  to  him,  lately  printed  by  his  lordihip's  p<!rmiffion, 
f'  Dear  Sir,  When- 1  laft  faw  yo^  ih  town,  I^fergot  to  aft 
^^  you,  whether  ybii  intended  co.puUift  the  fecOnd  volume  of 
"**  my  voyage  before  you  leave  u»$  wtiicby  I  confbfs^  t  am 
«<  very  forry  for*  If  yoQ  ihouM  .have  hud  afidci  all  thoughts 
><'of  favouring  the  World  with  mere  of  ]FOur  worto,'  itwill 

...  .    -    w  ;     •       '   '  ^^  be 
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"be  much  difappointed,  tuid  no  one  in'  it  more  than 

Your  Very  nitich  obtiged 
Bath,  the  22d 

oi  O^^ober,  }  .  humble  fervant, 

1749. 

A  N  ?  O  N. 

Mr.  JLoi»JEis,was  alfo  {irepartng  an  enlarged  edition  of  his 
"New  Principles,  of  Gusnery :"  but  having  provrded  hint- 
ietfwith  a  caii^>ieatfetJof  aftro^omtcal  and  bther  inftnimentSy 
\ht  making  obfervationp  aod  experimehts  in  the  Indies,  'hid 
I  departed,  froai  benoc  at  Cfafiftoias  In  th^  year  1749;  and-af^ 
Iter  a  voyage,  in  which  the  fhip  Was  neap- being  caft  zv^y^ 
larrived  at  the  Indies  the  I3kh  of  July  175c.  There  he  im* 
■fflediately  fet  aboyt  bk  prop^  bufihers  with  unwearied  dili* 
jgence,  and  form^dtobmpieac  plans  for  Fort  Sti  David  and  Ma**>' 
idrafs  :  but  he  lived  nobtoipoc  tbeoiinto  ex^oiftton.  For  the 
jgreat  diiEer«nce  of  the.  cItiiM|te  being  beyond  hts  tonfiftution 
to  fupport^  he  was  gttad^M  by  a  fever  in  September ;  zrtA 
^though  he  recovered  out  of  this^  yet  about*  eiglk -months  afl^ 
le  feH  ItMio  '4L  langui(htng  condition,  in  frhieh  he  continueij 
Still  his  death.     He  died  the  ^th  of  July,'  175 1.  -  • 

JBy  his  laft  will,  he  left  the  puUifliing  hitf  itiathethatical 
works   t^  his  honoured  -and  intimate  ftiend  Martin  Polices,  '    .  .  r  \ 
eft|;  prefidem  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  to  James  Wrlfoit^     ~  ' 

dodor  of  phyfic ;  but  the  former  of  thefb  g&htlemen  being 
incapacitated  by  a  paralytic  diforder,  for  fome  time  before  his 
death,  they  were  afterwards  publHhed  by  the  latter,  in  two  vo- 
llumes  Svo,  ifbi.  Dr.  Wilforf  hiS  prefixed  ah  account  of  Mn 
Robiosy  from  which  this' memoir  is  extradi^d. 

■     •  •  % 
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R  O  C  H  E  F  O  U  CA'U  L  T   (Fr AW^rs,    duke  of)    i^ 
great  genius  among  the  French*  was-bornr  in  16 13,  and  dieJ 
in  1680.     He  is  inferted  here  on  account -of  a  4mall  oollec- 
Iticmof  **  Maximcs  otf  S^teftces :"  of  which  Mr.  Voltairt 
I  has  not  fcrupled  to  fay,  that  it  contributed  more  than  any  - 
I  performance,  to  form  the  tafte  of  the  French  nation,  and 
give  it  ia  true  relilh  of  propriety  and  corrednef^^    •*  Though 
>^  there  is,  eontimies  be,  but  one  truth  running  through  this  sjeck  rfe 
••  whole  piece,  namely,  thzt  filf-iovi  is  the  fpring  of  all  out  Lown  XIV. 
^  anions  ami  determinations y  yet  this  thought  prefentsitblf  ^'    ' 

"  under 
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f^  un(Ierifi<9lb-a  wri^tf  of  fofintyii^^'iiei^fail  toiteifc?  wii 
**  new  fiurprife.f  ^  It  ^jis  nof  ft^^P.^PP^'^'y  ^  ^^^'^  itfclf,  as  a 
^<  of  materials  to  embeltlfh  a  book.     Thi{^Jittl^'j69Hc»^( 
^'  was  ,ni4«^'i:o9lJ;^ltfl!  admired  ;  it  zccu&omt^.ota jZ^Htori  t( 
*'  think,  and  to  comprife  their  thoughts  in  a  lively,  (correfi, 
<<  aM  oeKcalb  turn  of  phrafe  ;  which  was  a  merit  utterly  un- 
^^.k^ovdn  to^^  £uhq>eannrrilbq~?i]pfo'Hs:him,  finceltixe  re- 
^^iM^VaUof  I^tfejwsv''''  We  hareidib;  df >  this  jtoblb^utbi 
</r  iMmnoix^s .  dc ^a  iRegeiice  deiix  iRdtile.Aiiinec^  d' Aibrici 
l^.iw^iUlsnlv^^tb  gveat  f6n(ba];idjatieepi|iehetvatioD  ipto-lthti 
£|i^ ^l^m(^i;^i  fa]i»  ^ ^'Voltaire j.weJliU  foad^  an4'hb.Mi 
*<'iffi«s  ,^e  koiw^oijbj^beart/'  \    ^j  r; 

.  ji^  op  H  E  S T E  R  {Jw^WvLMony  ^ml  cf)  ar| 

w^jt  4^.tj|e[  r^igH  pf  Cb^rka  IIw  'was  the  fon  of  Hj^hn^^ri^ 

i^(<>ci^^er  i(«iit)w>  iwre  a. groat  pait^io;the  dvil  waiisji  and  ws 

%\^C  ch^f  .f9%Mgisri($>filhe..kifig'«ipi»Ib:vartk)iT4  a&effjtbc  baulf 

Some  paffa-  ^\Wf>^^^^^^';  Hei  iiws  hwnin  A^^UyxG^Si'shiwtv^iiii 

m  t nd^*^      ^^  ^ ^^mfl^r^ ^  dafficai.  liiterattir^  in  the  f reeHftfaeoI . 

death  of       ^rford..; ,  Bpf^.ih%  «<q^Qd.:Dbfb  LaUIi  to  fuob  rp^rfe&mi 

it:heft^i°^  that  to  hisdywgday  he  ret^ne.d  a  <|«icJca:eli{hi>f:  Ac  .fiiMH 

By  Gilbert    |^$>ands,t>e^^ty  of  that  too^ ;  and  afterwarc)Sf]>ec8ine  <x- 

^y'SSSm^;  aaiymi^4in;<bfJr^diors!ftf  tbQ.Auguftao  ag^  whfchJi^ 

5th  edit.^ '  often  i^^.T*  J^  (^59%  l)e  w^  ^dlnitted  a  noUenali  of  Wadn 

Athcm  Ox.  *»*^  coU^^Ni©  Pxf0rd,<.un48r  *ie'in(peftioii  pf  (P^.  Bljind- 

▼oi.  iL  p.    ff^d,  .^f^r^«5(5d*  ^S(hpp  pf •  O^cftrd  ai*l  Wwcfflfcf  i  ^^^  ia 

^JeditJ*^'    iA6i,,fY?s^w?i|bi  fevei-al  otbarn^ble  p.arfoiis  a^uallycreatedl 

(xi^er  pf  aft:s.Jn!:ConvocatiQ«i ;  .ad .  tn^ich  tiff)e$  >  Mr.  .Wood 

fays,  he  and  nftr»(?  j^Jf*  was  ,4dlfi«tf4  vwy  afl^<3jiwat(4y  inw 

the  fraternity  by  a  kifs  from  the  chancellor  of  the  univerftty) 

Qarei»dQ{S»:  who  ^ben  f4te  In  tb^  fut^iTdn^  cbairii.  Ad^r^sfgdsy 

^  tii^vellp4  intp'FfswKSe  an4  .fe^i^ijr^d  at  hJ»xQti|fn  fre*^ 

quested'  Ijbe  court,  which,  the  fame  Mr.  Wood  obferves,  aoJ 

tfiere  is  reafon.to  .believe  very  truly,:  not  only  dc^uehodrhi^ 

^mainiierS)  4H«tiimSide  him  a  perS^^f  l\^ift  in.pri^ciple*.  I^ 

tiie:mean  ttmc,  be  was  made  one  af  the  gentl^flK<n..of  >h» 

bbd^cbamber  to.  the  icing,  and  comf(troler  of  Wo9dftpcki|>arb 

.  -^  ..    ^  In  the  winter  of  1665,  he  went  to  f^  with  .thct  earllofiSaiid* 

wich,  who  waa  fem  to  lie  for  the  Dutch  E^  Indfal.  jteet^f 

iitid  was  in  the  Revenge,  commanded  by  Sir  Tltpmas  TiddH 

man. 
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miti  when  'the  attack  was  made' on  the'pbrt'bf  Bfergen  lii 
Niaway,  flicDotth  fhips  having 'got  into  tli^tporf.  It^as 
a  de^rate 'ahempt  5  and  flurirtg  the  W]io!e  ^iSfidn,  tficearl  o\ 
Roc!iefter<fK^ed  tffe  gi^iitcft  rrfoftition/antl'ga^ntdi  Wgli 
repiiftrfftifi  for  courage.  '  He*  fdt)J)of t6d  this  ^epu^ation  in  a 
fecondy^jfeyftioh,  but  laft'efwards  foftit'inVfr  aflA'cfrtUfc  i)«/itli 
lorf  «*6ta{^Ve  ;  of'wHidfthatWoHeautHoVTn  ^ht'Bidt^rfirs 


aTT<fA;rt)Wy>   .,^ „ 

flrBfflafi«p/''^TW&iiAf<Jrtt»^  loVdMiilgAve/'ihat  ^^'^'^•°- 

"the  eaH  6f  Rbchcfter  Rad'JWdTAhiefti'ng'6Pm^,''\ii^ich  W 
"cordm§-to  his  cuftcfti  \*ks.  very  inaflWoil^ ":  ^I' thertfcfe 
"fent  ixH^ncl  A'fton,  a  vcrf  rtffittled  friend  of  Inlrtk?,  to  Call 
"himW^douiTt  for  fti  Ifle  defiied  the  words,'  ^nd  indfiei! 
«I  iffe^n'  convincetJ  fi%  hid'H^er  TaFd'tfii&rrt;;  butthe 
**  fliert  repdrt,  tliough  I  fcurtd  It* to  be  falffe,  ^bbligeil  me,*  as 

id 


WAV    111    Airii^iaiiu  a    iiiuc   uuuiuai,  *uui.-   il    wad    uia    pctrL  ^  lU 

**  cbnfc.     'Accofdingfy,  1  afri'd'rfiy  fecond  lay  the  hight  before 
*'at*Knfi^HbHagc*pr?^a'i4ly,  ''tb  kV6itf  the  b:d1hg  fecured  ^ 


Jaiht ,  

**  fetohtfi'btdught^an  errant  lijfe-guard-man,"w)lom"no 'body 
^'knc^.  Vo'thisMr/Aiflbn'tpoic  exception,  yp6h  the  a'di^ 
^  cotmr'bf' His"  ;bdng  nofiwiiAle'adverftry  ;  efpecfafiy  c6nfi-* 
**'8enfig  fioW'cxti-etnely  VeW  he  was  mounted;  Whereas  W 
^ted'biflj^  4'couple  of  paHs  :  Upon  whfcVi,  "weyil  agreed  tb 
**%ht  diilbot.  'But,  as^myldrd  Rochefler  arid'  I  were 
**  riding 'irit6'*the  next  fieW  in  order  to  it,  'he'tc^d  mei  that^ 
*1ic  had  att'firft  choleii 'to  fi^t'on  horfeback,  becaufe  hc^ 
**  Witt  To  Wcik  With  a  certain  diftemper,;  that  lie  found  hirrt-' 
"lilf  Uiifit^at  i\\  any  way,  tntich  lefs  on  foot.  I*  was  e^-' 
•trtiiiilyYiiiJprifed,  becaufe  ai  that  time  no  man  had'  a  better 
"iiju^ti'oii  for  courage ;  ztid'l  took  tJie  h'betty  of  repre-' 
■■fitttfhgSifrh^t'a  ridituloUS  ftory  it  woiild  ma*:e,  'If  ^e  fe-' 
••  ttiriiW^J^ithoilt  fighting,  and  therefore  iidyifed  hi rfi  for  bottf 
"'oAr'fike^/^t^ecially  for  Ills  own,  to  confidef'bctter  of  it, 

1  fince 
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«<•  $nce  I  nni^.bc,  obliged >i»  my  own  defence;. (p  IfiyiJie^uIt 
5<  on  him,  by  telling  .the  truth  of  the.  ipatter.  Mh  aofwv 
••*  >iras,  l^iat  he  fubmitted  to  it^  and  hoppd,  that  1  woulid  not 
J<  defire  the  advantage  of  .hajving,  to  do  with  aQ}{.man  in  (o 
««  weak  a  condition.  I  replii?^v  fhat  by  fuch  ,an  argument  b< 
^^  had  fufficiently  tied  my  najiids^  ujiion  condition  that  J  migji^ 
««  call  oiv,  feconds  to.  be  ^witnpfc^  of  ^  the  wholc;^  buTine&i 
.  .  **  w^hich  he jepnfcntcd  to,  and  fo.  we  pat^d./  Wh^n».^  r^^ 
**  **  turned  tp  jLondpn,  we  foniad  it  fujl  o^  thic|  qu^rrel»^up(yQi 
*Vour  beinjg  abfer^t  fo  lopg^^andthewforc^M^^ 
'  V  'r  <c  hin^rcl£.pbHgp4  to  Wf ite  d^gyn  ev^y  word  und  citru^iftanoe 
*f  of  this^^hple  matter,  in  ord^r  tp  fpread.eiwcy  jyhf re  tha 
y  tru¥  reafoo  of,. pur  returning  wit^gt  havijng  ^ughiu  TWi 
^f  bejng  never  in  the  leaft  cpO|t^adiaked  or  refcnCe4Jby,  the. Jowl 
f'  Rochefter, .  entirely  ruined. his  reputation  as  t9.c;ptfffge  (ol 
*^  wb;ch.  I,>v^s  i^really  forry  t(^  bf  |he  occafionj  though  no 
<<  body  had  fti]l  a  greater  as  to  wit;  which  f«^ppf|ed  bioi 
•*  pre.tty  well  in'|hp  world,  notwitbftanding  fomejbQre  acci*- 
**  dents  of  the  fame  kind,  tl^at  never  fail  to'fucceed  ofte  sfcno- 
«'  ther,  when  once  people  know  a  man's  weaknefs." 

The  earl  0/ J^ochefter,  before  he  travelled  abroad,  bad 
given  fomewh^t  into  that  diforderly  and  intemperate. way  ol 
living,  which  the  joy  of  the  whole  nation,  upon  thc}  reftor^i 
ing  of  Charles Jlj»  had  introducped;  yet  had  ib  far  got  the 
better  of  this  at  his  return,  that  he  hated  nothing  .more. 
Put  falling  Jnto  court-company,  .where  thefe  exceiles  were 
continually  pradtifed,  he  was  brought  back  to  it^again  :  an( 
the  natural  heat  of  his  fancy,  being  inflamed  with  wine,  mad< 
him  fo  extravagantly  pleafant,;  t,bat  many,  to  be  Jthf  mpre  di- 
verted by  that  humour,  fttoye.  to  engage  him  4^eper  anc 
deeper  in  intemperance.  -  This  at  length  (o  intke^y  fubduec 
him,  that,  as  he  told  Dr.  Burnct,j  he  was  for  ftv^  years  ta 
gether  continually  drunk :  not  all  the  while  under  the  viilbii 
effcA  of  liquor,  but  fo  inflamed  in  JKis.  blood,  that  he  was  ne^ 
vcr  cool  enough  to  be  mailer  of  bimfelf.  There  wejre  tw< 
principles  in  the  natural  temper  of  this  lively  and  witty  earl 
which  carried  him  to  great  exceiTes ;  a  violent  love  of  plea 
lure,  and  a  difpofition  to  extravagant  mirth.  Theo/ie.involv 
cd-him  in  great  fenfuality,  the  other  led  him  to  many  od( 
adventures  and  frolicks.     Once  he  difguifed  bimfelf  fo^  tha 
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aeareft  friends  cooM  not  kaveknowt*  hini>  ^^  fet  upfia* 
ovirer-ftreet  for  an  Italian  -mountebank,  wbdre  )te  praic-« 
phyiic  for  fome  week$.-    He  difguifed  himielf  often  a%  a 
ter,  or  as  a  be^r ;  fomeumes  to  Mlow  roine'ineai|la«< 
irs,  wbich,  for  th?  variety  of  theqri)  he  affe£(ed.  At  others 
les,  merely  for  diverfion,  he  would  go  about  in  odd'fliapel  ( 
which  he  aded  his  part  fo  p^urallyt  that  even  tbofe,  who : 
in  the  fecret,  and  faw  him  in  thefe  ihapes,  could  per- 
jve  nothing,  by  which  he  Height  be  difcover^.    He  is 
id  to  have  been  a  generous  and  good-natured  man  in  cold 
HObdy  yet  would  go  far  in  his  heats  after  any  thing,  that 
;ht  turn  to  a  jeft  or  matter  of  diverfion  ;  and  he  laid  out 
^imielf  very  freely  in  libe]3  and  fatlres,  in  which  he  had  fo 
iliar  a  talent  of  mixing  his  wit  with  his  malice,  that  all 
ib  compofltions  were  eaiily  known.     The  celebrated  An* 
Irew  Marvel],  who  was  himfelf  a  great  wit,  ufed  to  fay,, 
Lt  Rochefler  *♦  was  the  only  man  in  England,  who  had. 
the  true  vein  of  fatyr."  , 

'  By  conftaht  indulgence  in  wine'an'd  women,  and  irregular 
licks,  he  wore  out  intirely  an  excellent  conftitution,  before 
was  thirty  years  of  age.     In  October  1679,  when  he  was 
rjy  recovering  from  a  great  difeafe,   he  was  vifitcd   by 
h,  Burnet ;  upon  an  intimation,  that  fuch  a  vifit  would  be 
resy  agreeable  to  him.     He  grew  into  great  freedom  with 
lat  divine^   fo  as  to  open  to  him  all  his  thoughts  both  of  re* 
ion  and  morality,  and  to  give  him  a  full  view  of  his  paft 
|tfe:  upon  which  the  dodor  waited  on  him  often,  till  he 
rnt  from  London  in  April '  following,  and  once  or  twice 
They  canvafled  at  various  times  the  principles  of  mo- 
lity,  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  chriftianity  in  par«> 
lar  ;  the  refult  of  ail  which,  as  »t  is  faithfully  related  by 
r.  Burnet  in  the  book  above  referred  to,  was,  that  this  no- 
earl,  though  he  had  lived  the  life  of  an  atheift  and  a  li- 
J,"  yet  died  the  death  of  a  good  chriftian  and  moft  fin- 
rc  penitent.     The  philofophers  of  the  prefent  age  will  na- 
lly  fuppofe,  that  his  contrition  and  convldlion  were  purely 
eScSts  of  weakncfs  and  low  fpirits,  which  fcarcely  fuffer 
man  to  continue  in  his  fenfes,  and  certainly  not  to  be  maf- 
Ifior  of  himf^tf  s  but  Dr.  Burnet  ^iSrm$  him  tb  have  beeil 
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^Aiifodel*  no  ftch  decAy,  addtlMi' kfork^Aed  or  'i;t^ak^fTed 
^^  ^^       ^  UtttJerftafldirfgj  Dbr  troiibtedi  ^vith  the  fplecn  oi^  vapors,- 
•«*i«ftdertlid  power  oif  melancfioly/'    The  reader  may  jui 
"for  hiinftjlf  frt)m  f  he  follwi^kcg^   v^hich  is  partTof  a  let 
ftofti  thcf  earl  to  Dr.  Burnet^  ^te<l  Woodftotfc-park,  June  2 
i^e^k  D^dR^dfliire.  Thei^i^fsfid^kigleft  ouljbut^bine^ 
f<MiatGdmplimems  to  thc;d<3^n  '•  J        ^    ^  '^ 

•    «^  My  incrfl  honoured  Dn'Bfir^het,  /'  '^ 

^'  My  (pints  and /body  deccjy  '/p  equally  toget;her,"tliat  lihd 
"  write  you  a  letter  as  weak,  as  I  am  in  perFoh.  t  tcflfll 
*'  to  v^Iue  church-men  above  all  men  in  the  wprld,  &c. 
*^  God  be  yet  pleafed  to  fpare  .rfie  longe^  fn  tiji^s  worW^ 
"  hope  in  "your  converfatipn  to  q6  exalted  to  tTi^i  degree 
piety,  that  the  world  may  iee.  ^low  muci)  I,  albhor  lyj 
**  I.fo  long:  loved,  ?nd  how  miicHl  fflory  in'reb'entance,  a 
**1ri  God's  fervicei  Beftow  your  pray  erf  upon  me,  thi|| 
*'  Qod-wpuld  fjpare  m^^  if^  it  be  .his  good  will,  ^to  Qii^^y  i 
•<  true,  repentance  and  amendment  of  life  For  the  time  to 
**  come  :  ox  elfe,  if  the  Lord' plcafeth  to  put  iah  eiid  to  mit 
**'  Worldly  being  now, .  that  Ke  would  rnerif  ifully  accept  of  mj 
"  death-bed' .repeptance,^' and  j^erfornx  that  gromife  he  ham 
**  been  pleafed  to  make,  thiat  aijjuhat  time  foi'uer  a  ftnmr 
•^  doth*  repent j^  Be  v^uld  receive .  kirn.  Put  iip  tfiefe  praycrL 
'^  'rti6ft  dear  doftqr,  to  Almighty  Gojl  for  yoiir  moi^^  obedie^ 

^  and-hnsuifhina: 
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He  (llie^.jbe;  26th  pf  July  followmgj  >Yi^hQut'aify  PQiwi^, 
fion,  Qi^  fo jpiuch  as  a,  grp^o ; .  for,  thou^l^'ljft  \^^6^  qpt;  ^ooQ 
pleated  his  33d  year,  y^t.b?  w^^woroi  (jo.ii^tirely  dpwn^  (b^H 
natur.e  was  iinable  to  make  th^e  leaft  effort.  .  ]FIe.  v^as  a  ffi^ 
fuland  well-lbaped  perfoq^^  tall,  and  weli-uiade,  ifi?Qt  ^  Ufc 
tie  top  {Tender,  aS' Dr.;  j^H^net  pbferves.  iHe  was  c;pf^ 
well-bred  J  had  a  ftrange  vivacity  of  thought^  «nd  yij^P/  ^, 
expreffipnj.and  his  wit  wa^  fubtle  as  well  as  (ublinie.  Fpj 
his  ftijdies,  they  were  divided  between  the  comical  writiiio 
of  the  vicients  and  moderns,  the  Roman  authors,  and  boob 
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rfphyfic;  for  the  ill  itat^  of;  Jiealth,  which  his  irregjilai"  j/id 
cSflbluteiife  brought  upoii  him,  made  tiiis  kft  kind^of  rckd- 
mg'neceflary  to  him.  His  iftyle  was  ^le^r  ztiS  ftrong  :  and^ 
when  he  ufed  figures,  "they^i^ere  vcrylivdjf',^yet  far  crioti^^ 
oat  "of  the  common  r6ad.\  '  Bpileau  ambng  tHd  FrerTthV''aTtd;  "*^  *  '^ 
CoWJey  am6ng-  tlie^Eilgl^fl)  ^J^it^,  'were  tftofe  lie  idmired  molfc* 
He  loved  to  talk  arnd-^iftfof  fj^pculative  maitersVand  did  ft* 
with  fo  fine  a"thread^»' ^hat  even  thofe,  v(*b  hattJd  Ahe  -^hi^ 
jdSts  his  fancy  ran  iiport,  yet  could  not  BVit  be  tharmerf  wltH^ 
{lis  way  of  treating  thcAiJ  'Upon  the  lifrhole,  ^nature  had  fitted" 
Mm  for  great  things  ;''dh'dii}s  abilities  an*  kirtfov^ledge,  if  he' 
ifad  zpjplled  them  rightly,  qualified  him  to*  have  been-  oHe  o»f 
die  moft  extrstordinary  iti^;i  of  "his  ag^  arid  natlort.  ^  •'— 
His  poems  have  been  printed  often,  feparately^artd' t<5ge- 
dier.  It  is  not  ea:fy  t9<f^;  wh^t  are  his^Vfor'  after  l)e  H^t 
o'oce  obtained  the  charafter  of  a  lewd  arid  oWcene  writer,'  ef-^ 
Viiiy  thing  in  that  ftra&t  #2is  fathered  iijport  hln^ »  and  many" 
pieces, 'not  his,  cirfpt  into  the  later*  editions  of  his  Works.' 
We  know  not,  whiijh  can 'be  called  the  bed  editioA :  iiXt 
Sandfome  one  in  8  vo.  Was  'p/rlnted  for  Jacob  Tonfoii  In "  i  705,^  '  *  ' 
mififting  of  poem's,  ftis*if|Neech  under  the  c^iarafl'cr  of  a'fn6\Hi- 
fibank,  and  a  tra:gedycaHeii''Valenrinmn  ;  but  many  X^f  his 
dbfccne*  pieces  are'iiot  infVfted  in 'It.'  The  author  of  the 
Grttilogue  of  Royal  and'  tfohk  ^w/ferif  Mh  hfm  '^^  a  maiT,^  pag.43. 
^  wioiti  ttiemufes  wcre'fohd  to  inrpife,  afi'd  afhamed  to  avow;'  ^^'\?' 

?•  /•  ,  .        •  id  edit* 

<**and  ^wbo  praftifed  withbut  the  leaftYderve  that  Yecret, 
*"whi<fh  can  make  vei-fts  more  read  for  their  defe(fis,  than  for 
•^their  riieritJs.  ITift  irt,'  continued  h^;  Is^jieither  ^dmnien- 
f &ibl6  nor  ^difficult:  l^ferilffts  proiifaih  (iudly;  th^t'tftere 
*^ijf  no  wit  in'lnd^cfehcy :  -it  is  Very'  true  \  iftdecengy. "iS  Tar 
^fiom  conferrJfirg'W!tV"t)iJt  it  does  not' d'ljftroj^  it  neither.^ 
^I»6rd  Rochefter's  ppeitib  have  much  mfifre  obfeenity  than 
♦'wit,  more  wit  thart' poeiry^  more  fj'beCi^^ 'than  pollte^eft/'^ 
'  He' left  bibind  him^a  fpn  named  ChStTds,*  who  died*  the 
fail  •ctf''No\^clpber'lfe8l  ;  andtliree  dau^Htfers."'  The  male 
ft^cetdlng,  Charles'II.confeiredth'e  title  of  Rochefter  on 
lAnrfence*  vifcount'Killingworth,  a  y6un'ger  fpn  of  Edward 
c^of*€larendon.'      ''*  '  ..  • 
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'ROE  (Sir  Thomas)  an  able  ftatcfinan  and  anibafladorji 
was  born  at  Low-Laytfqn  inEflex  about  1580  ;  and  adtxiitigrf:, 
WoodV        into  Magdalen  college  Oxford  in  .1.593.     He  was  taken  frooi'^ 
.AtheA^  Ox»  the  univerfity  in  a  ye^r  or  two  j  and,  aftqr  fpending'foiye  tin^e 
*^  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  in  France,,  was  ihade  cfquirc, 

of  the  body  to  queen  Elizabeth.  J[a  1694*  be  wa^s  knightei 
bjpJiuiig  Ja4nes  ;  and  foop  after  fentby  Hepry  prince  of  Waks,, 
to  make  difcovcries  m  ji^pierica.    In  1614,  he.wa^Yenjt  am- 
baffador  to  the  great  jnogul,  at>hQ(e.c;Qurt  he.  ^wifn^^A'; 
tiU  1:6 18.  .  During  his  refidence  there,  he  employed  nisnfeli^^ 
zeajpujly  in  the  fervice  of  the  E^ft  Jndja  merchants.  In  ^6ip>f. 
he  was  eleded  a  burgefs  for  Cirencefter  in  Gloucefterfhire  f, 
a|9d>  .the  year  following,  fent  amb^flkdor  to  the  grand  fcig-  , 
;        »ior  ;  which  ftatiojn  he  continued  in,,  under  the  fviltans  OCn! 
n^n,  Muftapha^  and  A murath  lY.    In  his.  paflage  to  Con«, 
ftantinople,  he  w:rQte  a  letter  to  Villiers  duke  of  Buckii?ghaittj^i 
\    ,      then  lord  high  admiral,,  complaininig  of .  the  great  increafei^^ 
e£aby         pirates  in' the  Mediterranean  feaj  and,. diving  his  ettibaflj^! 
TMp'ioUo.  fgit.*'A  true  and  faithful  relation  to  his  majefty  and  th«{| 
"prince,  of  what  hath  lately  happened  in  Conftantinopl^ 
concerning  the  death  of  fultan  Oftnan,  and  the  fettiqg  \x§[ 
of  Muftapha  hisrunclp,"  which  .wa§  printed  at  London  i^^' 
1622,  4t$).     He  kept  a  very  curious  account  of  hi^  negptj^i-j 
tion^s  ^t  the  Porte,  which  remained  in  manufcript  till  X'74fl^^ 
when  it  was  publifljed  by  the  fociety  for  promoting  learnings 
linder  this  title  ;  ^'  The.  Negotl^upns  .of  Sir  Thomafl/R^e^ 
*'  in  his  Embaffy  to  the  Ottoman  Porte^  from  the  ye;ar  16^ 
V.IJO.1628  inclufive;  conuining  a  great  variety  pf  ^iQu& 
*^  and  important  matters,  relating  ijot  piily  to  the  ^tfaii^  g£ 
**  the  Turkiflx  empire,  but  alfo  jtpthof^  of  the  other  ftatcs.cyS 
♦^  Europe  in  that  period  :  his  correfppndences  with  the  mofli 
^*  illuftrious  pcrfons,  for  digi^ity  or  charajSler,  as,  with  thft 
«*  queen  of  Bohemia,  B^thleip  Gabor  prince  of  Tranfylva- 
"  nia,  and  other  potentates  of  diiFerent  nations,  &c.  acs!  pia-. 
ny  ufeful  and  inftruflive  particulars^  as  well  in  relation  t» 
*.*  trade  and  commerce,  as  to  fubjeds  of  literature  5.  as,  an* 
«•  cient  manufcfipts,  coins,  infcriptions  and  other  aniiqui- 
^  ties."  folio, 
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During  his  refidence  in  the  Eafl:>  he'  made  a  large  col- 
le&ion  of  valuable  manufcripts  inr  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
lai^uages ;  which  iii  the  year  t628,  he  presented  to  the 
fiodleian  library.  He  alfo  brought  over  the  fine  Alexan* 
drian  manufcript  of  the  Greek  Bible,  fent  as  a  prcfent  to 
Qiaries  I.  by  Cyril  Patriarch  of  Conftautinopte  ;  which  hath 
face  been  tranfcrtbed  and  publi£bed  by  the  learned  Dr. 
Grabe.  In  1629,  he  was  fedt  aitibaflador  to  mediate  a  peac6 
between  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Sweden*  He  fuccceded  in 
Us  negotiation  ;  and  gained  fo  much  credit  with  the  great  '  ; 

Guftayus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  that  he  infpired  that  king 
^  a  defign,  which  he  executed  in  1630,  of  making  a^  de«« 
fent  into  Germany  to  reftore  the  freedom  of  the  empire.  A- 
Wphus,  upon  gaining  the  viAory  of  Leipfic,  fent  Sir  Thomas 
sprefent  of  2000I.   and  in  his  letter  calls  him  his  ftrenuuixi 
confultorem,  he  being  the  firft  who  had  advifed  him  to  the  war.  ^^^^1^ 
He  was  afterwards  employed  in  feveral  other  negotiations.  In  Lecten. 
1640,  he  waschofen  member  of  parliament  for  the  univerfity ' 
tl  Oxford,  and  (hewed  himfelf  a  perfon  of  great  eloquence, 
Wning,  and  experieoce,  as  appears  from  his  printed  fpetches. ' 
The  year  after,  he  was  fent  ambiilador  to  the  diet  of    ^atif-  'RuAwortli'l 
wn,  in  order  to  mediate  the  reftoration  of  the  late  king  of  „^"  Vij^ 
Bohemia's  fon  to  the  Palatinate  :    and,  upon   his  return, 
Bttde  chancellor  of  the  garter,  and  one  of  the  privy  council. 
The  calamities  of  the  nation,  in  which  he  could  not  avoid 
hanog  a  (hare,  not  onl^  imbittered  his  life,  but  might  con* 
tribute  to  ihorten  it ;   for  he  died   in  November  1644.      An 
Epitaph  was  compofcd  for  him  by  Dr.  Gerard  L  ingbaine,  but 
>tver  fet  up :  it  may  be  feen  in  Wood's  Athen^  Oxon. 

He  had  all  the  accompK(hments  of  the  fcholar,  the  gentle- 
ttn,  and  the  courtier.  He  left  a  great  number  of  manu- 
fepts  behind  him  ;  and,  in  1730,  propofals  were  publtfiied 
fc  printing  by  fubfcription,  in  five  volumes  folio,  ?'  The 
'*  Negotiations  and  Embaflies  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  from 
1620  to  1644  :"  but  the  underukers  not  meeting  with  fufli- 
€icnt  encouragement,  the  defign  wa&  dropped,  and  only  the 
Volume  menti(^1d  above  was  publilhed  in  1740. 
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.    R  O  E  M  £  R  (  OhAVis  )  a  Danifli  aftronomer  and  ma* 

ihttmaucian,  was  bocn  at  Arhufen  in  Jutland  in  1^44.;  and, 

^t  eighteen  years  of  age^  fent  to  the  uni^erfity  of  Copenhagen, 

fie  applied  bimfelf  keenly  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics  and 

ai^npmy,  and  became  fuch  an  adept  in  thofe  fciences,  thai 

when  Picard  was  fent  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  1671  to  make  obfcr- 

Weidleri       Yatipos  in  the  north,  he  was  to  the  laft  degree  fupprifed  and 

Hift.Aftron.  pleafed  with  him.     He  engaged  him  to  return  with  him  t<) 

^€t»i3*S«      France,  and  had  him  prefented  to  the  ting,  who  ordered  hin| 

to  teach  the  dauphin  ruathematics,  ^nd  fettled  a  peRfion.ci^ 

Ivioi.    He   was  jomed  with  Picard  an4  Caifeni,  in   mafcuij 

aftropomical  obfervations  ;  and,   in   1672,    was  admitted  a 

,  ipember  of  the  academy  of  fciences.     l!)uring  the  tefn  years  &^ 

refided  at  Paris,  he  gained  a  prod igious  reputation  by  his  AC^ 

coveries  j  yet  is  faid  to  have  complained  afterwards,  that  h|| 

coadjutors  ran  away^  with  the  honor  of  maiiy  things,  whi''*' 

bdonged  to  him.     In  i68i,  Chriftian  V,  king  of  Dengfi' 

called  him  back  to  his  owii  country,  and  made  him  protei 

of  aft ronomy  at  Copenhagen.     He  (employed  him  al(b  ihj 

^  formingrthe  coin  and  the  architefture,  in  regulating  the  weigti 

and  meafures,  and.  in  meafliring  the   high  roads,  throughor 

the  kingdom.     Frederic  IV.  the  fucceflbr  of  Chriftlah,  fhewL 

the  fame  favor  to  Roemer,  and  conferred  new  dignities  0%^ 

him.     This  mail  of  fcience  died  in  1710,  and,  what  is  Ver^ 

extraordinary,   wit*hout  leaving  any  thing  either  written  <^ 

printed.      Some   of  his  obfervations,    with  his  manner  ot 

making  thofe  obfervations,  were  publifhed  in  1735^  under  fti^ 

title  of  Bafis  Aftronomiae,  by  his  fcholar  Peter  Horreboi^» 

then  profieffor  of  aftronomy  at  Copefihageh.     NevertheWTs, ' 

the  name  of  Rpemer  can  never  iink  into  oblivion,  becaufe  JP 

is  recorded  in  thofe  writings,  wl^ich  will  alvirays  be  read.    TfTlr 

immortal  Newton,    after    laying    down    this     propoGtiofu 

*^  Light  is  propagated  from  luminous  bodies  in  time,  ahol 

'<  fpends  about  feven  or  eight  minutes  of  an  hour  in  p'afttig[ 

'*  fronri  the  fun  to  the  earth,'*  proceeds  to  fay,   that   *^  tlj^ 

iLp^itj.     "was  firft  obferVed  by  Roenler,   and  then  by  others,  WjP 

prop.  Xh      cc  means  of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter.     For  thefe  eclipfes,  when  j 

**'the  earth  is  between  the  fun  and  Jupiter,  happen  about  fcr  j 

**  vcn  or  eight  minutes  fooncr,  than  they  ought  to  do  by  ftej 

«  tables. 
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*  tai)b,  and  when  the  eahh  is  beyond  the  fun,  they  hap- 
<*  pen  about  feyen  or  eight  mtilut^s  later,  than  they  ought  to 
"do;  the  reafon  being,  that  the  light  of  the  fatellites  has  far- 
^  ther  to  go  in  the  latter  cafe,  than  in  the  former,  by  the  dia- 
"meter  of  the  earth's  orbit."  See  alfo  Newtoni  Principia 
Mathcm.  Nat,  Philof.  p.  2oy.  Cant.  1713. 

ROGERS  (Dr.  John  )  an  Englifh divine,  was  born 
Id  1679,  at  Eniham  in  OxfordJSiire,  where  his  father  was 
tfaff.    He  Was  bred  up  at  New-College  fchool  in  Oxford  j  L^fTof  ro- 

I,  in  1693,  ele^ed  fcholar  of  Corpus  ChriiH  college.     He  gen,  prefix* 

k  tht  degrees  In  art^,  and  entered  into  brders.     He  waited  ucn^^'^' 
i  long  timb  for  afdiowifaip,  by  reafon  of  the  flow  fucceflion  noni  on 
ffl the  college  ;  but  at  length  fuccecded  the  learned  Mr.  Ed-   fioXp^' 
nahdCdifhull,  in  April  1706.   ,  In  1710,  he  took  a  bachelor   lifted  i« 
(f fivftiity's  degree ;  and,  two  years  after,  went  to  London,  to   '^^*'*  '^•"^ 
Rleaaitrof  St.  Clement's  Danes.     He  afterwards  became 
ttorcf  df  thfe  united  pariflie^  of  Chrift-Church,  afid  St.  Leo- 
Ms  Po^er-Lane.     In  17I6,  he  Was  prefented  to  the  rtc- 
%of  Wringtori  ih  Sottierfckftire ;  and  the  fame  year,  refign* 
*  life  tellowihijJ,  was  married  to  the  honorable  Mrs.  Lydia' 

*,  iifttt  to  the  lord  Colcrane,  who  was  his  pupil  in  the 
Boiveriity.  Some  time  after,  he  was  elected  canon  refiden- 
fctydf  dift  chUfch  of  Wells;  in-which  he  aKb  bore  the  office 
tffik-d^A.  In^  17 19»  be  engaged  in  the  Bangorian  contro- 
IWy,  ihi  publiflied  upon  that  occafion,  "  A  Difcourfe  of  the 
*rifibl6  &nd  invifible  Church  of  Chrift  :  In  which  it  is  (heWn, 
*iikt  tile  jiowcrs  claimed  by  the  officers  of  the  vifible  church, 
'*ift  rfot  inconfiftent  with  the  fupremacy  of  Chrift  as  head, 
•or  With  die  rights  and  liberties  of  chriftians,  ^s  members  of^ 
^AciiiVillMe  church." 8vo.  The  rev.  Dr.  Sykes  having 
Iplfcliiked  an  An/iver  to  this  Difiourfey  our  author  replied  to 
'1*  iii.  **  A  Revifew  of  the  Difcourfe  of  the  vifible  and  invifx- 
*MeChiirch  of  Chrift." 

fie  gained  mudi  credit  by  thefe  performances,  even  thofe 
^  Wfctfe  agiinft  his  argument  allowing  him  good  patts  and 
wexcellent  pen ;  ahd  the  univerlity  of  Oxford  made  a  public 
ttftoWfedgment  of  their  opinion  of  his  merit,  by  conferring 
^Wm  in  1721,  without  his  defire  oh  knowledge,  the  degree 
'4oft6f  in  divinity.    In  1726,  he  was  made  chaplain  to 
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the  late  king,  then  prince  of  Wales ;  and  about  the  fame  time 
appeared'  in  defence  of  chnftianity,  againft  the  attacks  of  Mr. 
Collins  in  his  "  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophefy."     Dr.  Rogers 
did  not  at  firft  profeffedly  write  againft  the  Schema,  but  pub- 
liflitng  in  1727  a  volume  of  fermons,  intitled,  <*  The  Necefli- 
"  ty  of  Divine  Revelation,    and  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian 
*'  Religion,   afferted,"    he  prefixed  to  them    "  A    Preface 
**  with    Remarks    on    the  Scheme   of  Literal  Prophecy." 
This  preface,    however,    in   the  opinion   of    his  .friends, 
feemed  liable  to  fome   exception,  or  at  leaft  to  demand  a 
more  full  -  and   diftin£l   explication;  *aad    he    received     a 
letter  upon  it  from  his  friend  Dr.  Nath.   Marfhall,    dated 
December  the  20th  1727.    He  endeavored  to  give  fatisfaftion 
to  all ;  and  therefore,  Mr.  Collins  having  written  "  A  Let- 
^f  ter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers,  on  occafion  of  his  eight  Ser- 
<«  mons  concerning  the  NecefEty  of  Divine^  Revelation,    and 
**  the  Preface  prefixed  to  them,"  our  learned  doftor  publiflied, 
'*  A  Vindication  of  the  civil  Eftablifliment    of  Religion, 
''  wherein  fome  pofitions  of  Mr»  Chandler,  the  author  of  the 
*«  Literal  Scheme^  &c.  and  an  anonymous  Letter  on  that  Sub* 
«« jeft,  arc  occafionally  confidered.     With  an  Appendix,  con- 
«'  taining  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marfliall,  and  an  An- 
"  fwer  to  the  fame."  1728,  8vo. 

The  fame  year,  1726,  having  refigned  his  lefture  of  St, 
Clement's  D^nes,  he  retired  from  London,  with  an  intention 
to  fpend-the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  country,  chiefly  at 
Wrington  :  but  he  had  not  been  there  long,  when  he  received 
an  offer  from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  of  the  vica- 
rage of  St.  Giles's  Cripplegate  in  London.  He  was  inftitu- 
ted  to.  it  in  OSober  1728,  but  with  the  grcateft  anxiefy  and 
reluctance ;  for  he  had  fet  his  heart  upon  the  country,  and  was 
then,  as  he  had  always  been  from  his  youth,  remarkably  fond 
of  rural  exerciies  and,  diverfions.  He  did  hot  enjoy  his  new 
preferment  above  fix  months ;  for  he  died  the  i ft  of  Nlaj 
1729,  in  th^  50th  year  of  his  age.  He  w^  buried  in  the 
'  parifh  church  of  Enfham,  where  a  hand  fome  monument  u 
ere<Sed  to  his  memory :  his  funeral  fermon  was  preached  hj 
Dr.  MarfhalL  After  his  de^eafe,  fome  volumes  of  his  fermon^ 
were  publiflied  i  and  two  tr^jEis,  via;.  ^'  Reafbns  againft  Con- 
•*  verfion  to  the  Church  of  Rome,"  and  "  A  Perfoafiv^ 
*^*  to  Conformity  addre0«d  tp  Diflenters,"  never  befbn 
'  printed.  Hi 
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He  was  a  man  of  good  abilities,  and  an  excellent  writer, 
(hough  no  profound  fcholar,  nor  ambitious  of  being  thought 
one.  He  neither  coI]e£ted  nor  read  many  books  ;  being  per- 
fuaded,  and  indeed  juftly,  th^t  a  few  well  chofen,  and  read  to 
good  purpofe,  fervc  infinitely  more  to  edification,  if  not  fo 
much  to  oftentation  and  parade;  We  are  told,  that  the  ju- 
dicious Hopker  and  the  ingenious  Mr.  Norris  were  his  favo- 
rites; and,  that  he  was  particularly  converfant  in  their 
writings^ 

ROHAULT  fjAMEs)a  French  philofopher,  was  the 

fon  of  a  rich  merchant  at  Amiens,  and  born  there  in  1620. 

'He  cultivated  the  languages  and  belles  lettres  in  his  6wn 

country,  and  then  was  fent  to  Paris  to  ftudy  phtlofophv.    He 

Ikcms  to  have  been  a  lover  of  truth,  and  to  have  fought  it 

iwith  much  impartiality.     He  read  the  ancient  and  modern ' 

Iphilofophers ;  but  Des  Cartes  was  the  perfon,  who  ftruck 

him  moft.     He  became  a  zealous  follower  of  this  great  man, 

land  drew  up  an  abridgment  and  explanation  of  his  philofophy 

rilh  great  clearnefs  and  method.     In  the  preface  to  his  phy- 

ics,  for  fo  his  work  is  intitled,  he  makes  no  fcruplc  to  fay, 

lat  *<  the  abilities  and  accomplifhments  of  this  philofopher 

muft  oblige  the  whole  world  to  confefs,  that  France  is  at 

'Meaft  as  capable  of  producing  and  raifing  men  verfed  in  all 

arts  and  branches  of  knowledge,  as  ^ncient  Greece."  Cler- 

lier,  well  known  for  his  tranflation  of  many  pieces  of  Des 

'artes,  conceived  fuch  an  afFedion  for  Rohault,  on  account 

his  attachment  to  this  philofopher,  that  he  gave  him  his 

lughter  in  marriage  againft  all  the  remonft ranees  of  his  fa- 

fly.  -  . 

Rohault's  phyfics  were  written  in  French,  but  have  been 

lated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  with  notes,  in 

lich  the  Cartefian  errors  arc  correftcd   upon  the  Newto- 

ian  Cyftem.     The  foi;fth  and  beft  edition  of  Rohaulti  Phyfi-    ^ 

by  Clarke,  is  that  of  1718,  8vo.     Rohault  wrote  alfo  Ele- 

icns  dc  Mathematiques,  a  Traitc  de  Mechanique,  and  Entre-  cLARKE 

icns  fur  la  Philofophie  :  but  thefe  dialogues  are  founded  and   Samuei. 

irricd  on  upon  the  principles  'of  the  Cartefian  philofophy, 

:h  was  erroneous  almoft  in  every  thing  ;  and  has.  now  no 

r  jnerit>  than  that  of  having  correfted  the  errors  of  the 
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ancients*  Roh^uUclied  in  1675,  ^94  left  behind  btm^e  etta* 
ra^er  pf  iin  amiabie^  as  well  ^s  ,a  learn/ed  and  philosophic 
man. 

R  O  L  L I N  (  Charlss  )  a  Frenchman*  famous  for  efo- 
quence  and  iflcill  in  the  belles  lettres,  was  the  fepond  fon  of  ^ 
maftcr-cutler  at  Paris  ;  and  was  born  there  the  jt^h  of  Ja- 
Hom'i^i  nuary,  i66i.  He  was  intended  as  well  as  his  elder  brotl^er, 
lUuftres,  for  hls  father's  profei&on  ;  when  a  Benedidline,  perceiving 
tom«XLIIl.  jj^  j^jjjj  ^  peculiar  turn  for  letters,  cofimunicated  this  to  his 
npiother,  and  prefied  her  (o  give  him  a  liberal  educj^ion.  The 
woman  was  a  widow,  and  had  nothing  to  diepend  upon  lu;t 
the  continuation  of  her  late  hufband's  buiinefs,  fo  that,  tho* 
her  will  vvas  good,  yet  the  thing  was  abfolutely  innpraftjcable: 
however^  a  penfion  in  the  college  of  Eighteen  being  at  length 
obtained,  and  the  expence  of  his  bringing  up  thus  ta^ien  ouf 
of  her  hands,  Rollin  was  fuffered  to  purfue  the  nacu/al  bent 
of  his  inclinations.  He  diftinguiihed  himfelf  iq[imediatei|y  ty 
his  parts  and  application,  and  eafily  obtained  the  firft  ranl^  a- 
snong  his  fellow-itudents.  Many  ftpries  are  tPld  to  bis  ad- 
vantage in  this  refpedi,  and  how  he  became  ii^.P9Wfi  ap4 
efteemed  by  the  miniiler  Pelletier,  whofe  two  elde(I:  fqfis  werp 
of  RoUin's  clafs.  He  ftudied  rhetoric  in  ^be  college  of  Ple^ 
under  Mr.  Herfan  :  this  mafter  had  a  way  of  creatipg  ef^iula- 
tion  among  his  fcbolars,  by  beiflowing  on  them  epithets,  each 
according  to  his  merit ;  and  is  faid  (o  have  declared  in  public, 
that  he  knew  not  fui&ciently  to  diftinguift  jtl^ie  young  ^ollifi 
otherwife,  than  by  giving  him  the  title  of  divine :  and  vfh^V( 
Herfan  was  a(ked  for  any  pieces  in  verfe  or  prof«,  he  ufed  to 
refer  them  to  Rollin,  *'  who,  he  faid,  would  do  it  better  than 
«  he  could.'' 

Mr.  Herfan  intended  Rollin  for  his  fucceiTor,  and  t^ierefor^ 
firft  took  hini  in  as  an  affiftant  in  1683,  and  afterwards,  lA 
1687,  g*^®  "P  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  1^^?^'  The  year  after,  Mr,  Hef- 
fan,  with  the  king^s  leave  and  approbation,  declined  the  pro- 
fefforfhip  of  eloquence  in  the  royal  college  in  favor  of  his  he- 
loved  difciple  Rollin,  who  was  admitted  into  it*  No  man 
ever  exercifed  the  funftions  of  it  with  greater  eclat :  he  often 
made  Latin  orations,  to  celebrate  the  memorable  events  of  tb^ 

times  I  and  frequently  accompanied  them  witb  poems,  wHHrft 

were 
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were  read  and  cftcemed  hy  cVcry  body.  In  1-694,  he  ^2fi 
cbofen  reSor  of  the  univcrfity,  a,pd  pontioued  in  that  office 
two  years,  which  was  thea  a  great  m ^k  of  diftindion.  By 
▼irtue  of  his  office,  he  fyoke  the  aonu^  p^pegyi;ic  upon  L^wii 
XIV.  He  made  many  very  ufeful  regulations  in  the  univer- 
fity,  and  particularly  rc-aoimated  thp  fl;u^y  of  ti?e  Gre^k  lan- 
gjttg^,  which  was  then  growing  into  grea.^  a.egl^fl:-  He  w^fl 
a  mai^  of  indefatigable  attention,  ai;kd  trained  innumerable  pery 
foos,  who  did  honor  to  the  church,  the  ftate,  and  the  a^m}^ 
The^rft  prefidentlf  ortail  was  pleafed  one  day  tp  reproach  Rollyi 
^  ajoc\ilar  ftrain,  as  if  he  exceeded  even  hi|^feIf  in  doing  b^r 
£infd  :  to  whom  RolUn  replied^  with  that  plaiosiefs  and  iinr 
ferity  which  was  natural  to  hipi,  ^^  It  becomes  you  well^ 
^  Sir^  to  reproach  me  with  this :  it  i^  this  habit  of  ]abo{' 
^  in  me,  w^ich  has  diftinguiib^d  you,  in  the  pjace  of  advo^ 
^'  cate  general,,  which  has  raifed  you  to  that;  of  fir^  preA- 
*^  dei^t :  you  owe  the  gre^nefs  of  you^  fortune  to  me." 

UppA  the  expiration  of  t;hi^  re^or(hip,  cardinal  NoailIe$ 
cn^ed  Uim  to  (upe^ifit^d  the  f^udies  of  his  nephews,  who 
were  in  the  college  of  X^J^V^  t  and  ii\  this  office  he  \yas  agree- 
l^y  ci^ployed,  \f^\ffa9  in  169/9,  he  was  with  great  reludlance 
^e  coadjutor  to  (h^  prhx:ipal  qf  the  college  of  Beauvais. 
This  coUegf  was  then  a  If^in^  of  a  deiart,  inhabited  by  very 
&19^  ftudeat^s  ^  withoi^^  any  manner  of  diCcipline  :  but  Rol* 
lia's  great  rep^taitioin  and  indu^ry  foon  re-peopled  it,  and 
made  it  that  Horiihing  fociety,  ^t  has  eve^  ijince  continu^ed, 
la  tiliii^  fituatiou  he  cpntinued,  till  17 12;  wh^n,  the  war  be- 
tween the  jefuits  aijid  the  j^nf^nifts  drawing  towards  a  crifis, 
)|Q  fell  a  facrifice.  t;a  t^e  prevalence  of  the  former.  Father  Le 
TclUer,  the  kill's  cpnfeflbr,  and  furious  agent  of  the  jefuits,  ' 
iofviled  intq  his  mafter  prejudices  againft  RoUin,  whofe  con^ 
nexions  with  cardinal  de  Noailles  would  alone  have  fufficed 
to  have  made  |;iim  a  janfenift ;  and  on  this  account  he  loft  his 
(hare  10  the  principality  of  Beauvais.  No  man,  however, 
could  have  loft  lefs  in  this  than  Roll  in,  who  had  every  thing  ' 
leithim,  that  was  neceflary  to  make  him  happy:  retirement, 
tK>qks,  9nd  quite  enp,^gh  to  live  op.  He  now  began  to  em- 
ploy himfelf  upon  Quintilian  -,  an  author,  he  juftly  valued, 
9Qd  faw  negle(^ed  not  without  uneailnefs.  He  retrenched  in 
btiD)  whatever  h«  ^ougjit  rather  curious^  than  ufeful  for  the 
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*  inftruf^ion  of  youth  ;,he  placed  fummaries  or  contents  at  the 

head  of  each  chapter ;   and  he  accompanied  the  text  with 

fliort  feleft  notes..    His  edition  appeared  in  1715^  in  two  vo' 

lumcs  12010*  with  an  elegant  preface  fetting  forth  his  method 

>,  and  iPiews, 

In  1720,  the  univcrfity  of  Paris,  willing  to  have  a  hcad> 
fuitable  to  th^  importance  of  their  intepefts,  in  the  then  crtti* 
cal  conjunflure  of  affairs,  chofe  RoHin  again  reftor  :  but  he 
was  difplaced  in  about  two  months  by  a  letter  de  cachet. 
The  uniferfit^  had  prefented  to  the  parliament  a  petition,  in 
which  it  protefted  againft  taking  any  part  in  the  adjuftment  of 
,  the  late  difput&s  ;  and  their  beitig  congratulated  in  a  public 
oration  by  Rollin  on  this  fttp'^ocdaiioned'  the  lettef,  which 
ordered  them  to  chufe  arecftor  of  more  moderation.  What- 
ever the  univerfity  might  fuffer  by  the  removal  of  Rollin,  the 
public  was  probably  a  gainer:  for  he  now  applied  himfclf  to 
compofe  his  excellent  treatifc,  **  Upon  the  manner  of  ftudy- 
♦*  ing  and  teaching  the  belles  lettres :"  De  la  maniere  d'etu- 
dier  &  d'enfeigner  les  belles  lettres*  This  work  was  publifli- 
cd,  two  volumes  in  1-726,  and  two  more  in  lyiSy  8vo.  and 
a  copy  of  it  was  prefented  to  biiQiop  Atterbury,  then  in  banifli-» 
ment,  who  thereupon  wrote  to  Mr.  Rollin  a  Latin  letter, 
which,  for  the  great  beauty  and  elegance  of  it,  for  the  juft 
Idea  it  gives  of  our  author  and  his  writings,  and  for  the  curio-» 
fity  of  the  letter  itfelf,  we  have  thought  worthy  of  being  infcr-» 
ted  at  the  end  of  this  memoir. 

Encouraged  by  the  great  fuccefs  of  this  work,  and  the  hap- 
py reception  it  met  with,  he*  undertook  another  of  equal  ufc 
and  entertainment :  and  that  was,  his  Hiftoire  Ancicnnc,  &c. 
or  ^*  Ancient  Hiffory  of  the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  Affy- 
^*  rians,  Babylonians,  Medes  and  Perfians,  Macedonians  and 
♦*  Qreeks,**  which  he  finiflied  in  thirteen  volumes  8vo.  and  . 
publifhed  between  1730. and  1738.  Mr.  Voltaire,  after 
hayipg  obferved,  that  Rollin  was  **  the  firft  member  of  the 
t«  liniverfify  of  Paris,  who  wrote  French  with  dignity  and  cor- 
LouisXiv.  ♦*  reftnefs,"  fays  of  this  work,  that  *'  though  thelaft  volumes, 
Tom.  II.  xt  ^hich  were  written  in  too  great  a  hurry,  are  not  equal  to 
^*  the  firft,  it  is  neverthelefs  the  beft  compilatipn  that  has  yet 
*'  appeared  in  any  language ;  becaufe  it  i?  feldom  that  compi- 
♦*  }ers  are  clq^uent,  and  B^ollia  ^^s  remarkably  fo.'*    While 
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the  laft  volumes  of  his  ancient  hiftory  were  printing,  he  pub-  0 

liflied  the  firft  of  his  *'  Roman  Hiftory  :"  which  he  lived  ta 
carry  on,  through  the  eighth  and  into  part  of  the  ninth,  to  the' 
war  agalnft  the  Cimbri,  about  70  years  before  the  battle  of 
AcHum.  Mr.  Crevier,  the  .worthy  difciple  of  Rollin,  conti- 
nued the  hiftory  to  the  battfe  of  ASium,  which  clofes  the 
tenth  volume  ;  and  has  fmce  completed  the  original  plan  of 
RoUin,  in  iixteen  volumes  j2mo.  which  was  to  bring  it  dowa 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  to  the  reign  of  Conftanttne  the 
great.  All  thefe  works  of  Rollin  have  met  with  univerfal  ap- 
probation, and  been  tranflated  into  feveral  languages. 

This  excellent- perfon  died  the  14th  of  September  174. 1. 
He  had  been  named  by  the  king  a  member  6f  the  academy  of 
iDfcriptions  and  belles  lettres,  in  1701 :  but  as  he  had  not  then 
brought  the  college  of  Beauvais  into  repute,  and  found  he  had 
more  bufinefs  upon  his  hands,  than  was  confiftent  with  a  de- 
cent attendance  upon  the  fun£tions  of  an  academician,  he 
begged  the  privileges  of  a  veteran,  which  were  honorably 
granted  him.  Neverthelefs,  he  maintained  his  connexions 
with  the  academy,  attended  their  aflcmblies  as  often  as  he 
could,  laid  the  plan  of  his  Ancient  Hiftory  before  them,  and 
demanded  an  academician  for  his  cenfor.  Rollin  was  a  man 
of  an  admirable  compofition :  very  ingenious,  confummate  in 
pbli^e  learning,  of  rigid  morals,  and  great  piety.  He  was  ra«*. 
ther  too  religious,  his  religion  carrying  him  into  the  territories 
of  fuperftition ;  and  he  wanted  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  the 
philofophic  in  his  nature,  to  make  him  a  very  complete  per- 
foa.  When  he  was  difcharged  from  the  ret^orfliip  in  1720, 
the  words  of  the  letter  de  cachet  were^  as  we  have  (een,  that 
tbe  univerllty  ftiould  chufe  a  redor  of  more  moderation*  But 
that  was  hardly  poffible  :  for  nothing  could  be  more  benign^ 
©ore  pacific,  more  fweet,  more  moderate,  than  Rollin's  tem- 
per. He  fliewed,  it  muft  be  owned,  fome  zeal  for  the  caufe  of 
janfenifm  :  he  had  a  very  great  veneration  for  the  memory  of 
Abbe  Paris,  and  has  been  feen,  wilh  others,  to  viiit  his  tomb, 
in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Medard  at  Paris,  and  to  pay  his  de* 
votions  to  him  as  a  faint :  he  revifed  and  retouched  the  life  of 
AisAbbe,  which  was  printed  in  1730;  he  tranflated  into 
Latin,  at  the  requeft  of  father  Quefnel,  the  proteftation  of 
this  faint  ^  ^nd  was  affifting  in  other  works,  defigned  to  fup- 
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«  ^  ^  port  jaqTemfrp :  :^ld  cm  tbefe  accounts,^  be  b^caqie  obnoxious 
^  tfee  jefi^its  aqd  ^he  coivt,  ^t  is  related,  that,  wl^en  be  wa$ 
one  day  introduced  to  the  xxiinifter  cac4u[ial  Fbuiy^,  ia  6rder 
to  pr^fent  bw  with  a  volume  of  hia  Roman  Hiflory,  ibe  nii-. 
lifter,  very  uncivilly,  faid  to  a  head  o^'cer  of  the  guards, 
*'  Sir,  ypH  i^^ould  ei^deayowr  tp  coavert  thi^  man  :"  to  whom 
Ro^in  vcyry.well,  and  yet  not  difrcfpeiafuHy,  rqplied,  "  Oh, 
*>  my  lord,  the  gentlepan  wo,uld  Ipfe  his  tiinc  ;  I  am  an  un* 
«  convertible-  map."  If  we  will  excufe  t\iis  little  a^cal,  in  fa- 
Ypr  of  fuperftitio(i,  Rollin^vra?  ii^  all  rcfpefts  a  moft  refpeS- 
able  pcrfoja.  W?  find  in  hi$  ^orkh  generpus  and  exalted  fcm- 
tipieots,  JL  %eal  for  the  good  of  fociety,  s^  loye  of  virtue,  a 
yenefatio^  for  Pt qvidpnce,  an4  in  fhoct  every  thing,  thoitgli 
9©  grqfffle  fubj?£ts,  faiiftified  \/ifith  f  Qjlrit  truly  ;elipous  ;  fo 
^t  it  is  ioipoffible  tp  read  him,  without  f<^eling  Qur(^Iyes 
more  virtup4S*  H91W  Qoble  bis  reflexions  !  Right  realb^,  r^t 
ligiou,  h<yior,  probity,  iqfp*M?e4  tbemj  and  we  can  nev^ 
^Qi|gb  ^mire  the  art,  yhigh  b^  n^de  them'  apptear  fo  nat : 
(u^^.  This  Is  Mr.  Vphaire's  cloge  qn  Rollin :  to  which  WC 
fnay  a^4  ^^  teftimony  of  the  celebrated  poet  RoufleaU|*- 
Y^o  con9eiYed  fi^h  ^  veneration  for  l^im,  that  he  came  out  of  i 
^4niilvi;ea(  incognito  to  Paris,  on  purpofe  to  vifit  and  p;^y  bi^ 
ijefpe^  to  him*  He  looked  upon  hi9  hiftories,  noJC  only  9^ 
the  heft  models  of  the  biftpric  Jcind,  hut  as  a  complete  (yftewi  i 
fif  politics  and  morals*  and  amoi^  inftvu^ive  fchool  for  princei 
'   a^  well  as  fu%£ls  to  le^n  ^U  tihpr  duties  in. 

The  hifloxical  p^rt  of  this  memoir  has  been  extracted  chifljf 
fym  f  p^pcr^  f  <^ad  in  a  public  aflembly  of  th^  ap^emy  of  ior 
'  ,  fi:ripti^s  and  belles,  lettres,  the  i4th  of  November  1741,  l^  . 
tb^jr  fecretj^y.Mr.  de  Boze,  and  printed  in  the  43d  volume  of 
Niceron's  Memoires,  &c»  We  now  fubjoin  bifliop  Atterbuiy's 
lic;|ter»  a^  m/entipned  above,  which  was  feiit  to  Mr.  Rollin,  io 
return  fortbp  prefent  of  his  <<  Mediod  of  teaching  and  ftudy- 1 
<<  ing  the  Belles  Lettres  ;"  and  is  as  follows. 

**  Reverende  atque  Eruditiffime  Vir, 

i(  ^  U  M,  monente  amico  quodam,  qui  juxta  sdes  tua9 
^'  V^  habitat,  fcirem  te  Parifios  revertifle ;  ftatui  falutatuoi 
*<  te  ire,  ut  primum  per  valetudinem  liceret.  Id  officii,  ex 
^^  peduni  infirmitate  diquandiu  dilatum,  cum  tandem  me  im- 
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Mjjetummfperafei^^  fr^^si  fi|i  ^  domi noi|  eras.  Reftat^  ut 
^  ()uod  coram  e^e^i  pq^  potui,  fpripti^  i^Itqn  Uteris  fi^ 
><  fli^m  ^  ti\>i4U^  pb.  e^  oi^nia,  quibus  a  te  s^uAub  fumy  |;>^6*> 
« 6cia  gi^t^  ag?fn,  qu^s  babcQ  qertc,  2;  fempcr  b^bitvirM 

M  Rev^a  Kjf^i^^s^  ilia  Ubforqna  nnpef is  a  t^  annis  e4u9n4ia 
<(  egregia  ac  p^rbqporificfi  ipihi  vifa  fuot.     MmU'l  9f|ifli  fa^io 
*<  &  te,  vir  praeftantiffime,  &  tua  omnia  quaecunque  in  ifto 
"  literarcrtn  genere  perpoKta  funt ;  in  quo  quidem  te  caeteris 
"  omnibus  ejufpoodi  fcriptoribus  facile  antecellere,  atque  eflie 
*'  etindem  &  dicendi  &  (entiendi  magiftrum  optimum,  prorfiis 
^'exiftimo:   cugique  in  exjcolendis  his  ftu^iis  aUquantulym 
*^mkSc  operx  &  temporis  pofuerlqij,  libere  taq^en  prqfit^oi^ 
^  me,  tua  cuni  legam  a^  relegam,  ea  edodium  ^He  a  te,  noi| 
"folumquae  nefciebam  prorfus,  fed  etiam  quae  ^ntea  didiciflq 
"  fflihi  vifus  fum.     Modefte  itaque  nimium  de  opere  tuo  fea- 
^*ti^  ^u|D  j^Y^ntuti  i^atuip  inftituendae  el^hcsirataqi  id  efle 
^coptendi?:  c^  cer^^  l^cribis,  qu^a  viris,  iftiufmpdi  rernni 
^  hand  imperitis,  cuin  vpluptate  &  frudu  legi  ppfilint.  Vete-* 
^  la  quidem  &  fatis  cognita  revocas  in  memoriam;  fed  ita 
^!reY09a$>  ut  ijitiftr^s,  ut  orny^s  ;  ut  aiiqi^d  vetuftis  adjicias 
Hfjuod  qpvund  (it,  f^iefiis.  qxjif^  o^inioo  tuam  :  bopas  que  pic«f 
ituc^  b^n^  in  luf:e  cotlocando  e;iBScis,  ut  etiam  iis, .  a  quibus 
jappipifne^QQfpeN^^fMQt,  elegaatiores  tamen  folito  appa^ 
*f  tmty  i^  place^t  m^m* 
^^  Certe^  dpm  ^enQphantem  &pius  verfas,  ab  ilio  Ic  ea» 
quas  %  te  phi^ipi^  io  ipcis  narrantur^  &  ipfum  ubique  nar* 
^]^iJL  pMH^qn^)  vi^ris  tr^xiife  ;  ftylique  Xenophontei  nito« 
\uwi  ac  ycm^^  i^piMcitatem  non  ioiitari  tantum,    fed 
^l^p  afleqqi :  it<^  i^t,  &  Q^Uice  fctflet  Xenophon,  non  aliis 
*fillipp  in  eo  argujmeato  quod  tradas  verbis  ufurum,  aoii         " 
^lllio  prpr^^^  mox^  f^rtpturum  judicem. 
^^  H^Q  egp»  baud  af&Atandi  caufa',  quod  yitium  procul  a 
gie  abeft»  fed  vere  ex  aqimi  fententia  dice.     Cum  enim 
pulcbris  a  te  donis  ditatus  fim,  quibus  in  eodem  aut  in  aliq 
lUopiam  do^|-ip^  gc^re  referendis  impar^m  mefentio,  vo* 
hi  t^o^n  prppeoii  erga  te  apimi  gratique  tellimonium  pror 
^  fpiSj  4(  te  alii^uo  £iltem  munufci|lo,  etfi  perquam  di£mili| 
^  ^lUttjnerare*  ^ 
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^*  Pergr,  vir  doflc  admodum  &  venerande,  dc  bonis  li- 
**  teris,.  quae  nunc  negledae  pafUm  &  fpretae  jaccnt,  bene  nic- 
**  reri :  perge  juventutem  Gallicam,  quando  Hli  folummodo 
"  re  utilem  efle  vis,  optimis  &  preceptis  &  exemplis  infer- 
-^'  mare,  Qi*o^  "'  facias,  annis  astatis  tuae  elapfis  multca 
^  adjiciat  Dcus,  iifque  decurrentibus  fanum  tc  praeftet  at* 
•'  ^ue  incolumem.     Hoc  ex  animo  optat  ac  voVet  ^ 

•*  Tui  obfervantiffimus  '  i 

Franciscus  Roffensis, 

«*  Pranfurum  te  mecum  poft  Fefta  dixit  mihi  amicus  illl 
^'-  nofter,  qui  tibi  vicinus-eft.     Cum  ftatueris  tecum  quo  die 
/        *'  adfuturus  cs,  id  illi  fignificabis.     Me  certc  annis  malifquj 
*«  debilitatum,  quandocunque  veneris,  domi  invenies/* 

i 

Five  editions  of  RolHn's  works  are  printed  at  Parts  in  4(05^ 
the  Belles  Lettres,  in  z  vol.  the  Hiftoire  Ancienne,  in  4 
toL  and  the  Hiftoire  Romaines,  in  8  vol. 

ROMANO  (Julio)  an  Italian  painter,  born  in 
1492,  was  the  greateft  artift,  and  moft  uniyerfal  painter,  d 
911  the  difciples  of  Raphael  :  was  beloved  by  him^  as  if  bt 
had  been  bis  (on,  for  the  wonderful  fweetnefs  of  his  tempers: 
and  made  one  of  his  heiVs,  upon  condition,  that  be  fhouH' 
affift  in  Hnifbrng  what  he  had  left  imperfed,  Raphael  diel; 
in  1520,  and  Romano  continued  in  Rome  feme  years  after| 
but  the  death  of  Leo  X,  which  happened  in  1522,  .woull 
fcave  been  a  terrible  blow  to  him,  if  Leo's  fuccefibr  Hadrii*^ 
aji  VL  had  reigned  above  a  yea'r :  for  Hadrian  had  no  no* 
^y^^"  tion  of  the  fine  arts,  and  all  the  artifts  muft  have  ftarved  un^ 
der  hi^s  difcouragement.  Clement  VH*  however,  who  fuoi 
ceeded  Hadrian,  was  a  different  kind  of  man :  he  encotk- 
raged  painters  and  painting  ;  and,  as  (bon  as  he  was  choieo 
pope,  (et  Romano  to  work  in  the  hall  of  Conftantiiie,  andf 
afterwards  in  other  public  places.  But  his  principal  perfor- 
mances were  at  Mantua,  where  he  was  fent  for  by  the  mar- 
quis Frederico*Gonzaga  ;  and  indeed  his  good  fortui^e  di-«' 
rented  him  thither  at  a  critical  time  :  for,  having  made  the" 
defigns  of  twenty  lewd  prints,  which  Marc  Antonio  en- 
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gravedj  and  for  which  Aretine  made  infcriptions  in  verTe, 
tie  would  have  been  feverely  punifhed.  If  he  had  ftayed  in 
Home.  This  appeared  from  the  fate  of  Antonio,  who  wa$ 
dirown  into  jail,  fufFered  hard  ufage,  and  would  have  loft 
his  life,  if  the  cardinal  di  Medicis  had  not  interpofed.  In 
the  meantime  Romano  followed  his^  bufinefs  at  Mantua» 
where  he  left  lading  proofs  of  his  great  abilities,  as  well,  ii^ 
archite&ure,  as  in  painting  :  for  he  made  his  name  illuftri* 
ous  by  a  noble  and  ilateiy  palace,  built  after  his  model,  and 
beautified  with  variety  of  paintings  after  his  defigns.  And 
.indeed  in  architedure  he  was  fo  eminently  fkilful,  that  ha 
was  invited  back  to  Rome,  with  an  offer  of  being  the  chi^t 
archite^  of  St.  Peter's  church  ;  but  while  he  was  debating 
with  himfelf  upon  the  propofal,  death  carried  him  o(F,  as  ip 
had  done  Raphael,  who  was  nominated  by  pope  Leo  X*  to 
the  fame  noble  ofEce.     He  died  in  1546. 

This  painter  had  conceptions  more  extraordinary,  more 
profound,  more  elevated,  than  even  his  mailer  ,  but  not  fo 
^turtil.  He  was  a  great  imitator  of  the  ancients,  and  was 
defirous  to  reftore  their  form  and  fabricks :  and  he  had  the 
eood  fortune  to  find  great  perfons,  who  committed  to  him 
ihe  care  of  edifices,  veftibules,  and  porticos,  all  tetraftyles, 
zifles,  theatres,  and  fuch  other  places,  as  are  not  now  in 
life.    -He  was  wonderful  in  the  choice'  of  attitudes  5   but  did  x 

not  exafUy  u^derftand  the  lights  and  (hades.  He  is  frequently 
harfh  and  ungraceful  :  the  folds  of  his  draperies  are  neither 
Wutiful,  nor  great^  nor  eafy,  nor  natural,  but  all  extrava- 
pnty  and  too  like  the  habits  of  fantaflical  comedians.  This 
is  the  judgment  of  Du  Frefnoy  :  we  add,  that  this  painter 
had  an  advantage  over  the  generality  of  his  order  by  his  Paintiap 
tjEeat  fuperiority  in  letters.  He  was  profounidly  learned  in  P*  **^* 
aatiquisty  i  and  by  converfing  with  the  works  of  the  ,moft 
excellent  poets,  particularly  Homer,  had  made  hirnfelf  an 
^biblute  matter  of  thei  qualifications,  necelTarily  required  in 
a  grand  defigner. 

RONSARD  (Peter  de)  a  French  poet,  of  a  noble  Bayle'tdia* 
{vnily,  was  born  in  Vendomois,  the  fame  year  that  Fran- m  voce.—, 
dt  I.   was  taken  prifoner  before  Pavia ;   that  is,   in  1524,    Tw^i^ens 
This  circumftance  is  what  be  himfelf  affixes  to  the  time  of  4es  Sfsvanv 

•   his  'r^^-  '^- 


Ms  Biitfc  •  fliough  froth  cfthi^r  pafli^s  ?n  htm  »  mi^Mf  fj^ 
fibncfiidcd,  that  he  Was  not  Ifofri  tiH  i52f6.  He  v^s  bi^oti^ 
t^'at  iNris'  in  thfe  tdllege  of  N^Vatre  ;  biit  takm^  fonfc  Afi 
guft  to  his  ffufdies,  he  becatA'^  1  jiage  of  th^  dlike  bf  OW 
leansr.  This  dukfe  r^ffgntd  him  to  the  khig  of  Stotlatid,  bul 
ibok  him  again,  khi  employed  hifii  inf  feverti  nfe^dliiilfiotti: 
Rohfard  atcompanied^  Laifrus  de  Bklf  to  the  d!et  of  S^rV^  } 
altd,  iii  his  Coh\rerfitians  with  that  Icarriefl  ttan,  tiriifeWv^ 
k  pViiRdti  for  letters.     He  fcarnid  Greek  under  Dofat  vfi& 

,  Antony  de  Balf,  the  fon  of  Lassahis  ;  *nd  aftir^lWrds  dfcvotM 
fcifaifelf  irttir6ly  to  poetry,  tti  wFich  he  be^aiifi*  il!ttftri6tte, 
¥he  kings  Hehry  11,  Fraricis  11,  Charles  tX,  aW  H^fy  ffli 
6kd  ^  partfculai-  efteerti  ter  him,  arid  loaded  him  ^ith  kihdS 
ifelTesr.  In  1562,  he  put  himferf  at  thb  Head  of  finnfe  fot 
ifefs  in  Vendbihois,  ahrf  made  all  tTr*  flailghtfer  df  thfe  pk^ 
tcftants  in  his  powet.  This  cii^caWiftailcc  gavfe  occafibhjd 
the  publiihing  fom'e  vfe^y  fatyrical  jil^c^s  againtt  him  at  Of", 
leans,  and  ih  whifch  he  Was  rtpreferiterf  as  a  prieft :  But  M 
defeodcd  hinifelf  in  verfe,  ahd  denied  h«  be5n^'  ah  cccWfiaffid' 
iTie  truth  is,  he  had  f6ihe  beiiefitfes'^ih  tdiirtnehdairt,  zASf 
among  others,  the  priory  of  St.  Cofitiiis  neat  Totrrsf 
^etehe  died  in  1585.  Da  I^cirori,*  arfterWar^s  C2lrd?naf,^ 
iha^e  hisv funeral  oration';  and  a  rtoblfe  monument  was  etef* 
ted  there  to  his  memory  four  arid  twenty  years  after,  ife 
i)iras  affli£led  In  a  dreadful  mariner  ^Ith  rhe  goiit,  which,  ^ , 
Ts  ifaid,  was  owing  to  his  debauched  way  of  life.  He  ^^rcift; 
much  in  the  fm'aller  way  of  ode,  hynfin,  elegy,  fonnet,  e|)^2^ 
gi-'^m,  &c ;  and  there  are  a  great  nun^bbf  6f  aihordiis  ^ 
cms  in  his  works,  in  which  he  does  not  al^^rfys  ihSz\n'iioA\ 
obfcene  expreffionk. 

Ronfard  is  allowed  to  have  had  an  elevated  genius,  aril ' 
great  talents  for  pdetry  ;  but  wanting  judgment,  art,  ihfteakf.j 
of  perfefting  nature,  ferved  only  to  corrupt  it,  in  him.    H§ ; 
Is  harfli  and  obfcure  to  the  laft  degree  ;  which  ha'rflinefi  artH  j 
»  obfcurity  would  be  more  excufable,  had  he  been  the  fnfijr  J 

-    who  improved  the  French  poetry  :  but  he  might,  if  he  had  ^ 
pleaied,  have  feen  it  in  all  its  charrhs  ahd  natural  beautJes, 
and  very  near  perfeftion,  in  Marot*s  Wiititt^.     *<  Marc^iV 
Clik«iid!in'.  ^  turn  and  ftile  of  his  compofitions  are  fuch,  ftys  Btuyert/ 
^j^  On-  4-4  that  he  feeitos  to  have  wrote  after  Rotifard:  there  is  barf* 

fflAgU  He  ] 


A  6  1*  S  A  R  I>.  i;! 

« ty  any  dlSefente,  eWcpft  iri  a  few  wbirds,  befwie^n  Maroi 
''and  us.  Rofi&rd^and  tfab  attthors  Kts  contempontnea, 
«did  more  difltrvice  than  good  to  ftilc:  they  checked  its  .  c 

'^  courfe  in  the  advances  ft  Was  making  towi^rds  petfeSSoh^  *   s 

"  and  had  like  to  have  prfevented  its  ever  attainlYig  it  It  is 
^  furprifing,  that  Marot,  whof6  wdrks  are  fo  natural  and 
« eaiy>  did  not  make  Rohfai'd,  who  was  fired  With  thb 
» « fbong  eflthufiafih  6f  pcretry,  a  greater  poet  rtiart  dither  R^n- 
«  fard  or  Marot.'*  But  what  C6Ufd  be  ex^peftrf  froM  a  man,  . 
ir&o  had  fo  litde  tafte>  tfhat  he  called  Marot^s  works,  but 
with  infiftitcty  lefs  propriety  rfPten  Virgil  aftd  Ehiiius's,  a 
dunghill,  from  w^rch  rich  grah\3  6f  g6td  by  indbftrious 
working  might  be  di*a^n  ?  the  author  6f  his  life,  who  delates  BSnet*  Vie* 
dus,  obferves  alfo,  that,  thdugh  a  greater  poet,  he  was  a  ^  Kw^irf* 
tery  bad  critic.  With  regir^  fO  hiS  own  Work$  j  for  that,  in 
cwfeaing  tbeWi,  he  erafed  the  beft  things.  Ronfard  had  far- 
dier  an  intolerable  afFedation  of  appearing  learned  in  hia 
Boems;  and  by  allufions,  examples,  and  words,  drawn 
from  Greek  and  Latin,  made  them  almoft  uhintelUgible, 
and  very  ridiculous.  "  I  May  truly  affinh,"  fays  Muretus^^ 
who  wrote  a  commentary  updn  the  firfl  book  of  his  amo-  * 

fOtts  poems;  "  I  miay  trtfly  affirin,  that  th'ertj  are  feme  df  ^ 

**  his  fonnets.  Which  codid  ^levtr  have  been  lindefrftood,  if 
^*  he  himfelf  had  Aot  esfplained  them  either  to  me,  or  fome 
**  other 'friend.'*     Boileau  cites  this  vcrfe  of  Ronferd,  as  a  ^ 

i|lbcTnien  of  the  above  affeftation  :  fpeaking  to  hfe  miftrefe, 
te  fiijrs,  Eftes-vous  pas  ma  feule  cntclechie,  *<  are  irot  y6ti 
*  my  only  ehdcleqhia  ?**  Now  entelechia  is  a  Wofrd,  peculiar 
h  the  natural  perJpatdtic  philofophy,  the  fenfe  <rf  which 
loes  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  fixfed.    Hermblahs  fiarba- 
his  is  iGiid  to  have  had  recourfe  to  thi*  devil,  in  ortler  to  know 
Ike  meaning  of  this  new  tertn,  ufed   by  Ariftotle ;  who 
loWever  did  not  gain  the  information  he  wanted,  Ifhfe  deVil, 
^ably  to  conceal  his  ighorartce,  fpeaking  in  a  fkint  and 
llfi^ring  Ibrt  of  voice.    What  could  Ronfard's  mlftrefs  Baylc's  dia. 
■%trfore,  or  even  Rorifard  himfelf,  know  of  it  ?  and,  what  ">  ^^'^^^ 
n^'cxcufe  in  a  man  of  real  genius  the  littlene^of  thinking'  Rusf^^ 
a  Word  fine  and  fuHime,  and  the  low  affeftation  of  ufing  a 
l^ned  ttfrm,  betaafe  in  truth  no  body  could  underftand  it  ? 
The  following  pai&ge  of  Boileau  will  properly  conclude  our 
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account  of.  thii  poet :  '^  It  is  the  approbation  of  poftcRty 

*  alone,"  fays  that  admirable  critid  as  Well  as  poet,  *'  whicji 
'  muft  eft^blifli  the  true  merit  o^  works.  Whatever  eclat  a 
\  writer  may  make  during  his  life,  whatever  eloges  he  may 

*  receive,  we  cannot  conclude  infallibly  from  this,  that  hit 
«  works  are  excellent.  .,Falfe  beauties,  novelty  of  ftile,  an4 
^  a  particular  tafte  or  manner  of  judging,  which  happens  tcj 
«  prevail  at. that  time,  may  ralfe  a  writer  into  high  credj^ 

*  and  efteemj  and  in  the  next  age,  when  the  eyes  of  mej 
^  are  opened,  that  which  was  the  objecSl:  of  admiration  flu 
'  be  the  objeA  of  contempt.    'We  have  a  fine  example 

<  this  in  Ronfard,  and  his  imitators,  DuJBellay,  Du-Bar^ 

<  tas,  pefportes,  who .  in  the  laft  age  were  admired  by  a| 
'  the  world,   in  this  are  read  by  nobody."  ^ 

An  edition  of  Ronfard's  worb  was  publilhed  at  Paris  i6o9* 
in  folio :  they  have  fince  been  reprinted  iji  feveral  volumeSj 

R P  § C O M M ON  (Wentworth  Dillon  earl 
an  tnglifli  poet,  was  born  in  Ireland,  while  the  govefnmen^ 
of  th^t  kiagdoip  was  under  the  firft  earl  of  Strafford  5  ^ 
whom  he  was  related  by  hi6  mother,  and  from  whom  at  h^ 
baptifm  he  received  thQ  name  of  Wentworth.  He  wa| 
educated  in  the  proteftant  religion,  his  father  having  bce% 
converted  by  archbifliop  Uflier  from  the  communion  of  ih^ 
church  of  Rome  j  and  pafled.thc  years  of  his  childhood  i| 
Ireland.  Then  he  was  tarried  over  to  England,  and  place! 
at  the  earl's  feat  in  Yorkfhire,  under  the  tuition  of  Dc^ 
Hall,  afterwards  bifliop  of  Norwich.  By  him  he  was  ia«j 
ftrufted  in  Latin  ;  and  without  learning  the  common  rulc| 
of  grammar,  which' he  could  Jiever  remember,  attained  19 
write  in  that  language  with  daiTical  elegance  and  proprictyj 
When  the  cloud  began.to  gather  over  England,  and  the  tv\ 
of  Straflx)rd  was  fmgled  out  for  an  impeachment,  he  was,  b^ 
the  advice  of  the  lord  primate  Uflier,  fent  to  finifti  his  eii^ 
cation  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  under  the  care  and  diredhlwj 
of  the  learned  Bochart.  '  After  fome  years  he  travelled  t* 
Rome,  whefe  he  grew  familiar  with  the  moft  valuable  re* 
mains  of  antiquity,  applying  hlmfelf  particularly  to  the 
knowledge  of  medals,  which  he  gained  to  perfeflion  j  and 

be 
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Ire  /poke  Italian  with  fo  much  grace  and  fluency,  that  h^  !iVa$ 
Bc^uently  miftaken  there  for  a  native. 

Soon  after  the  reftoration,  he  returned  to.England,  Where 
lie  was  gracioufly  received  by  king  Charles  II,  and  mad^.  cap- 
tab  of  the  band  of  pendoners*  In  the  gaieties  of  that  age^ 
k  was  tempted  to  indulge  a  violent  pafiion  for  gaming  \  by 
tkich  he  frequently  hazarded  his  life  in  duels,  and  exceeded 
Ae  bounds  of  a  moderate  fortune*  A  difpute  with  the  lord 
Jftivy  feal,  ^  about  part  of  his  eftate,  obliging  him  to  revifit  hi9 
iatlve  country,'  he  refigned  his  pofl  in  the  Englifh  court  | 
W  ibon  after  his  arrival  at  Dublin,  the  duke  of  Or- 
tUbni  appointed  him  to  be  captain  of  the  guards.  Mrs.  Ka* 
Aerine  Phillips,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  ChaHes  Cotterel  dated  at 
Dublin,  Odober  iq.  1662,  ftllcs  him  *•  a  verV  ingeniots  jettmof 
"  perfon,  of  excellent  natural  parts,  and  certamly  the  moft  PbUarchus^ 
"hopeful  young  nobleman  in  Ireland."  Hpwever,  he  flill  P-79««*»** 
Rtained  the  fame  fatal  afFeftion  for  gaming  j  and  this  en«. 
{aging  him  in  adventures,  he  was  near  being  aiTaffinated  one 
%ht  by  three  ruftans,  who  attacked  him  in  the  darki%  But 
k  defended  himfelf  with  fo  much  refolution,  that  he  dif- 
latched  one  of  them,  while  a  gentleman  coming  up  difarmed 
toother  ;  and  the  third  fecured  himfelf  by  flight.  This  ge- 
^ous  aflEiilant  was  a  diibanded  o£cer,  of  a  good  fami  y  and 
m:  reputation ;  but  whofe  circumftances  were  U»A^  that  he 
Wanted  even  clothes  to  appear  decently  at  the  caitle.  But  hit 
krdfiiip,  on  this  occafion,  prefenting  him  to  the  duke  o^ 
v)rmond,  obtained  his  grace's  leave  to  refign  to  him  his  poft 
of  captain  of  the  guards  1 «  which  for  about  three  years  the 
{endeman  enjoyed,  and  upon  his  death  the  duke  returned  (hd 
bmmif&on  to  his  generous  benefactor. 

The  pleafures  of  the  £ngiifli'  court,  dnd  the  frieodfhips  hd 
.lad  there  contradded.  Were  powerful  motives  for  his  return 
fe London.  Soon  after  he  came^  he  was  made  mafter  of  the 
korfe  to  the  duchefs  of  York  ^  and  married  the  lady  Frances^ 
ddeft  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Burlington,  who  had  before 
fccn  the  wife  of  colonel  Courtney.  He  began  now  to  dif- 
tingiilih  himfelf  by  his  poetry  ;  and  about  this  time  projected 
a  deiign,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Mr.  Dryden,  for 
the  refining  and  fixing  the  f^andard  of  our  language.  But 
this  was  intirely  defeated  by  the  religious  commotions,  that 
*  Vol.  X.  N  were 
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werfc  then  increafing  daily ;    at  which  time  the  earl  took 
a  refolution  to  pafs  (he  remainder  of  his  life  at  Rome,  tel- 
ling his  friends,  **  it  would  be  beft  to  fit  next  to  the  chim-, 
'**  ney,  when  the  chamber  fmoaked.'*    Amidft  thefe  reflec- 
tions, he  was  feized  with  the  gout ;  and  being  too  impatient. 
of  pain,  he  permitted  a  bold  French  pretender  to  phyfic  to 
appljr  a  repelling  medicine,  in  order  to  give  him  prefent  re-- 
Hef ;  which  drove  the  diftemper  into  his  bowels,  and  fliordy* 
put  an  end  to  his  life.     He  died  the  17th  of  January  i68'4^- 
at  liis  houfe  near  St.  James's  Weftminfter;  and,  as  he  Wtf 
expiring,   cried  out,  with  the  moft  intenfe  fervor  of  devo** 
tlbn, 

**  My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend,  .  t 

"  Do  not  forfake  nie  at  my  end*  \        » 

His  poems,  which  are  not  numerous,  are  printed  toge- 
ther in  the  firft  volume  of  the  works^of  the  minor  poet}| 
His  *^  Effay  on  Tranflated  Verfe,'*  and  his  tranflation  dP 
fioradj's  Art  of  Poetry,  have  greap  merit :  Mr.  Waller  aa| 
drefled  a  poem  to  his  lordihip  upon  the  latter,  when  hewiii 
feventy-five  years  of  age.     In  the  writings  of  this  noblematf 
we  view,  iays'lSIr.  Fenton,  the  image  of  a  mind  haturallj 
fbrious  and  folid,  richly  furnifhed  and  adorned  with  all  tH 
ornaments  of  art  and  fcience  ;  and  thofe  ornaments  unafiec* 
tfedly  dif^ofed  in  the  moft  regular  and  elegant  order.    Hi$ 
iinagination  might   probably  have  been  more  fruitful  an^ 
<|)rightly,   if  his  judgment  had  been  lefs  fevere  j  but  that  fci^ 
verity,  -  delivered  in  a  mafculine,  clear,  fuccinA  ftyle,  coor, 
ttibuted  to  make  him  fo  eminent  in  the  didaflical  manneft, 
that  no  one  ever  exceeded  him  in  it.     Fie  was  a  man  of  ail' 
amiable  compofition,  as  well  a$  a  good  poet ;  as  Mr.  PcfCn 
in  bis  Eflay  on  Criticifm,  hath  teftified  in  the  following  lini»^ 

4C:...^^p^ofeomm9n  not  more  learnM  than  good, 
*«  With  manners  generous  as  his  noble  blood  : 
«t  To  Him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known, 
^  •  .  ««  And  evVy  author's  merit  but  his  own. 

;       -  ver.  727.  ; 
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RO S I N  U  S  (John)  a  German,  learned  in  antiquities, 
was  bom  at  Eifenac  in  Thurirtgia  about  the  year  1550.  He  ^^^j^ 
w^s  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Jena$  in  15799  became 
ittb-re(^or  of  a  fckool  at  Rafifbon  ;  and  afterwards,  was  chofen 
niatftfer  of  a  Lutheran  churtrh  at  Wickerftadt,  in  the  ducby 
#f  Weimar.  In  1592,  he  wsd  called  to  Naumburg  in  Sax^ 
<hy,  to  be  preacher  at  the  cathedral  church  ;  and  there  con- 
t)^tt»i  fill  1626,  wheA  the  plague,  feiling  the  town,  carried 
ftim  otf*.  He  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  the  author  of  fome 
irarfas ;  the  principal  of  which  is,  Antiquttatum  Romano- 
famlibn  decern,  printfed  <i^  at  Bafil  in  1583,  folio.  It  is 
t  ^tty  oTeful  work,  and  4ias  gc/ne  through  feveral  editions  ; 
Ihe  later  of  which  have  large  addrtiotis  by  Dempfter.  Thsit 
tf  Amfterdani  1685  in  4t6.  is  printed  with  an  Elzevir  lettei'y 
ifKin  a  gpod  paper,  and  has  the  following  title :  Joannia 
ftefidi  Antiquttatum  Romanarum  corpus  abfolutiffimuoi. 
Qnn  nOfts  do£tiffimis  ac  locei^etifKmis  Thomas  Deoipfteri 
j[.  C.  Btfic  poftremae  editioni  accuratiffimaEi  acceflerunt  Pauli 
Kimi^i'  Hbrt  II.  de  Legibus,  jc  de  Senatu,  cum  Andrei 
fciioctf  £le£tis,  r.  De  PrMcis  Romanis  Geatibus  ac  Fam!-^ 
^.  2f.  De  Tribubus  Rom.  xxxv.  Rufiicis  acque  UrbanM. 
3*  De  lodis  feftifque  ^.ofnanis  ex  Kalefidario  Vetere.  Cuih 
ifeike  locupietiffimo,  &  aeneis  figuris  accuratifimis.    * 

►  ROUSSEAU  (John  Baptist)  an  illuftrious  French 
pet^  was^  born  at  Paris  in  1669  :  he  was  the  foh  of  a  flioe- 
Mriter^  but  by  his  fine  talents  and  his  wosks  acquired  a  qi^b 
%V  fiiperior  to  th^t  wlmrh  he  had  by  birth*  Hys  fathd: 
koiMV^y  being  a  man  of  fubftance,  gave  him  as  good  an 
liacaaionf  as  he  could ;  and  Roufleau  foon  fhewed  farmfetf 
worthy  of  it.  He  difiroveied  early  a  torn  for  poetiy,  which 
h&cuitiviated  all  his  life  long;  and  at  twenty  years  of  age^ 
was  dtftinguiflied  for  fbme  little  produdions  in  this  way,  AiU 
fS  eleganoe^  tafte,  and  fpirit.  In  1688,  he  attended  M.  de 
Bonfepos  at  ps^e,  in  bis  embafly  to  the  court  of  Denmark  j 
sad  pafied  from  thence  to  England  with  marihal  Tallard,  ia 
fttllty  of  filcretary.  Neverthefefs,  our  pott  had  fo  little  c^ 
•rarice  afid  and>iticm  in.hk  nature^  that  he  had  nd  noti<ni  ^at 
^ai  rndditga  fortainei  and  he  aSually  rduied  fome  ^a^e«^ 

N  a  which 
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which  his  friends  had  procured  for  him.     In  1701,  he  was 

^a4iTMttcd  int6  the  acfademy  of  infcriptions  and  belles  lettres. 

"   '   .      He  had  now  obtaiiied  the  reputation  6f  a  poet  of  the  firft  rank^ 

"  '   .«^pci£led  a  plac^.in  the  Frejich, academy,  and  was  in  hopes 

,of  obtaining  Boileau's  penfion,  which  was  going  to  be  va- 
cant ;  when  ^n  affair  broke  out,,  which  obliged  him  to,  quit 
his  country,  and  imbittered  his  whole  life  afterwards  with  a 
.train  of  misfortunes.     It  is  impofEble  for  us  in  England  to 
;clear  this  affair  up  :  it  never  was  cleared  up  even  at  Paris  j 
nor  are  the  French  agreed  about  it  to^his  day.     All  that  ap* 
4>eared  is  this..    Some  verfes  full  of  >efl^£lions,  and  of  a  vety 
exceptionable  nature  were  pi;oduce!d  ^s  RouiTeau's  :  RooITeaa 
denied'  that  they  were  his,  but  maintained  them  to  be  fprgo- 
ries,  contrived  for  his  ruin  bythofe,  who  envied  and  hated 
.hiip*     He  was  tried  in  form  ;  and,  by  an  arreft  of  parliament 
;in  17 12,  banifhed  the  kingdom  for  ever.     Voltaire,  whocer<^ 
tatnly  has  not  fhewn  himfelf  well  affected  to  this  poet,  y< 
exprefles  himfelf  .thus  upon  the  affair  of  his  baniihment* 
Siecle  de      /'  thofe  coupletS|  which  were  the  caufe  of  his  bani(hpient| 
Louis  XIV.   t.  ^j^j  2j.g  jjjj.g  fcveral  which  he  owned,  muft  either  b^  im« 

**  puted  to  him  5  or  the  two  tribunals,  which  pronounced  fen- 
**  tence  upoi;i.him,  mufl  be  difhonoured.  Not  that  twotri* 
<'  bunals,  and  even  more  numerous  bodies,  may  not  unaoi* 
*'  moufly  commit  very  great  ads  of  injuflice,  when  a  fpirit 
''  of  party  prevails.  There  was  a  violent  party  againft  Rout 
<*  feau.*'  . 

He  withdrew  io  Switzerlarul)  where  he  found  a  protefiof 
in  the  count  de  Luc,  the  French  ambafiador  to  the  Helvet^ 
body;  who  carried  him  to  Baden,  and  introduced  him  til 
prince  Eugene,  who  was  there.  He  continued  with  the  prino% 
till  the  concliifion  of  the  peace  at  Baden  ;  and  then,  accooi* 
panying  him  to  Vienna,  was  introduced  by  him  to  the  cm* 
pcror's  court.  He  continued  here  three  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  might  have  returned  to  his  ovvn  country,  fomc  pov* 
:crful  friends  offering  to  procure  letters  of  grace  for  rccaJliiij| 
'  Jiim;  but  he  anfwcred,  that  it  did  not  become  a  man  unjuft^ 

oppreflfed,  to  feal  an  ignominious  fentcnce  by  accepting  fuch 
terms  ;  and  that  **  letters  of. grace  might  do  well  enough  fol 
:«l  thofe  that  wanted  them^  but  certainly  not  for  him,  who 

**  only  defired  jufticc.'*    He  was  afterwards  at  BrUffds,  and 
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in  172 1  went  over  to  London  ;  where  he  printed  a  colle£lion 
rfhis  poems,  in  two  volumes  4to.  The  profits  aridng  from 
kence  put  his  finances  into  good  condition  :  but,  placing  his 
noney  with  the  emperor's  company  at  Oftend,  which  failed 
ibon  after,  he  was  reduced  to  the  neceffify  of  relying  upon 
prirate  benefaAions.  The  duke  of  Aremberg  gave  him  the 
privilege  of  his  table  at  Bruflels  ;  and,  when  this  nobleman 
was  obliged  to  go  to  the  army  in  Germany  in  1733,  he  fettled 
on  him  a  handfome  penfion,  and  affigned  him  an  apartment 
10  his  caftle  of  Enguien  near  BrufTels.  Roufieau,  lofing  af- 
terwards the  good  graces  of  the  duke  of  Aremberg,  as  he  had 
before  loft  thofe  of  prince  Eugene,  for  he  does  not  feem  to 
bve  been  happily  formed  for  dependence,  IHlened  at  length 
tDpropofals  of  returning  to  France,  and  for  that  purpofe  went 
incognito  to  Paris  in  1739.  He  ftayed  there  fome little  time; 
hit  finding  his  affairs  in  no  promifing  train,  fet  out  for  Bruf- 
tis.  He  continued  fome  time  at  the  Hague^  where  he  was 
jeized  with  an  apoplexy ;  but  recovered  fo  far,  as  to  be  re* 
Bioved  to  BrufTels,  where  he  finifhed  his  unfortunate  life  the 
17th  of  March  1741.  He  declared  upon  his  death- bed,  as* 
he  had  declared  to  the  celebrated  Rollin  at  Paris  a  little  be* 
tatty  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  verfes,  which  ocr 
tafioned  his  banifhment;  and,  as  he  had  always  a  ftrong 
faife  of  religion,  one  knows  not  how  to  difbelieve  him. 

His  executor,  cor^formably  to  his  intentions,  gave  a  com- 
jAete  and  beautiful  edition  of  his  Works  at  Paris  1743,  in 
Aree  volumes  4to.  and  alfo  in  four  volumes  i2mo.  They 
iMitain  odes,  epiftles,  epigrams,  and  comedies,  in  verfe , 
;4Bid  a  colle6lion  of  letters,  in  profe.  Voltaire,  who  is  not 
ftppofed  to  have  done  jufltce  to  Roufleau,  owns  however, 
dbt  *^  his  odes  are  beautiful,  diverfified,  and  abound  with 
^images  ;  that  in  his  hymns,  he  equals  the  harmony  and  de- 
^  votton  obfervable  in  the  fpiritual  fongs  of  Racine ;  and,  1^^^2q!^^' 
'^Aat  his  epigrams  are  finiibed  with  greater  care  than  thofe 
#of  Marot.  He  was  not,  continues  the  critic,  fb  fuccefsful 
■Pin  operas,  which  require  fenfibility  ;  nor  in  comedies,  which 
■* cannot  fucceed  without  gaiety.  In  both  tbefe  qualities  he 
^  was  deficient ;  and  therefore  failed  in  operas  and  come* 
^dieS)  as  being  foreign  to  his  genius," 
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ROWE  (Nicholas)  a  good  Engliih  poet,  wa^ the foti 
of  John  Rowe^.  efq;  (erjeaiit  at  law ;  and  born  at  Little 
WeUwood*8  Berkford  in  Bcdfordfliire  in  1673.  His  education  was  begun 
Kowe^s  ^  s^t  a  private  grammar  fchool  in  HigHgate  ;  from  whence  be 
*<  Tranfla-  ^as  foon  af^cr  removed  to  Weftminfter,  where  he  acquired 
«Luam,"     8^^*^  perfeftion  in  claffical  literature  under  the  celebrated 

2728,  in       Bufby*     To,  his  (kill  in  Greek  and  Latin  he  is  faid  to  have 

tf  t*        "  * 

Bewcirs        added  fome  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  ;  but  poetry  was  hit 
Memoirs  of  early  bent  and  darling  ftudy.    His  father,  d^fi^ing  him  for 
Rowc^*pre-  ^^®  ^^n  profeiSon,  took  him  from  that  fchool,  when  he  W9$ 
fixed  to         about  fixteen  years  of  age ;  and  centered  hini  a  ftudent  in  th« 
ft  Marcel-      Middle  Temple.    Being  capable  of  attainting  any  branch  of 
«'  laneous      knowledge,  he  made  a  great  progrefs  in  the  law  ;  and  wouU 
*'  ^**'**'*'    doubtlefs  have  %ured  in  that  profeffion,  if  the  love  of  t^e 
belles  lettres,  and  of  poetry  in  particular,  had  not  ftopp«ti 
him*     When  he  was  jfive  and  twenty  years  of  age,  he  wi^ 
his  lirft  tragedy,  cklled  **  The  Ambitious  Step-Mother  5** 
and  this^  meeting  with  univerfal  appUufe,  made  b]«i  U^, 
-fSide  all  thoughts  of  rlfing  by  the  la:v«:.     Afterwards  he  wfoHf 
thefe  following  tragedies,  '^  Tamerlane,  The  Fair  Poiiceolt 
**  Ulyfles,  The  Royal  Convert,   Jane  Shore,-  Lady  Ja^e- 
•*  Grey  ;'*  and  a  comedy,  called  "  The  Biter,"  i^  which  h«. 
'Was  not  equally  fuccelsful,  for  his  genius  did  not  {ie  tc^ardf.. 
comedy*     He  wrote  alfo  feveral  poems  upon  difiisren;  li)b* 
j^&Sj  which  have  been  publiihed  under  the  title  of  <^  Mi^ 
^<  cellaneous  Works,"  in  one  volume :  as  his  draq^^tip  woi^Bl'; 
have  been  in  two.    Being  a  great  admirer  of  Shak^pear,  b«t. 
gave  the  publip  an  edition  of  his  plays,  and  alfo  (nr^^eda 
ihort  account  of  his  life.     His  laft,   and  perhaps  his  beft 
poem,  is  his  ^'  Tiranilation  of  Lucan,"  which  he  juft  lived  (9 : 
fini(b,  but  not  to  publifli :  fodr  it  canoe  out  in  17289  kHfh 
ten  years  after  his  death. 

In  the  mean  time  the  love  of  poetry  and  books  did  not 
make  him  unfit  for  bufiuefs ;  for  no  body  applied  dofef  to  it,- 
when  occafion  required.  The  duke  of  (^eeiv(bui;y,  i^rhcft' 
'  iecretary  of  ftate,  made  Mr.  Rowe  fecretsvy  tor  pu^Ii^  ^4}^ 
After  the  duke's  death,  all  avenues  were  ftopped  to  his  j^ 
ferment ;  and  during  the  reft  of  queen  Anil's  reign,  1^  fsifki 
his  time  with  the  mufes  and  W  books.    A  ftory  indeed  Js 

told 
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is  told  of  him,  which  (hews  that  he  had  fome  acquaintance 

with  her  minifters.     It  is  faid,  that  he  went  one  day  to  pay  J^^^^^^'* 

his  court  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  lord  high  treafurer  of  Eng-r  writun  by 

land,  who  aOced  him,  if  he  undcrftood  Spanifti  well  ?  He  ^?  p«- 

anfwered,   no  :  but  thinking,  that  his  Iord(hip  might  intend  ant  and  siff 

to  (end  him  into  Spain  on  fome  honourable  commii&on,  he  ^J*  ^^ 

prefently  added,  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  could  (hortly  Spain's  H- 

be  able  both  to  underfland  and  to  fpeak  it.     The  earl  ap*  brarian, 

proving  what  he  faid,  Mr*  Rowe  took  bis  leave  i  and  retiring 

a  few  weeks  to  learn  the  language,  waited  again  on  the  earl 

to  acquaint  him  with  it>     His  lordfliip  afking  him,  if  he  wa$ 

fiire  he  underftood  it  throughly,  and  Mr.  Rowe  affirming 

that  he  did,  ^^  how  happy  are  you,  Mr.  Rowe,  faid  the  earl, 

**  that  you  can  have  the  pleafure  of  reading  and  underftand«> 

"  ing  the  hiftory  of  Don  Quixote  in  the  original  ?**    Upon 

de  acceiSon  of  George  I,  he  was  made  poet  laureat,  and 

Qoe  of  the  land  furveyorsof  the  cuftoms  in  the  port  of  Lon- 

ioa.     The  prince  of  Wales  conferred  on  him  the  clerkfliip 

9f  his  council ;  and  the  lo^d  chancellor  Parker  made  him  his 

Iscretary  for,  the  prefentations.    He  did  not  enjoy  thefe  pro* 

motions  long;  for  he  died  the  6th  of  De€emberJ7i89  in 

dte  45th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  twice  married  :  had  a  fon  by  his  firiV  wife,  and 
t daughter  by  his  fecond.  He  was  interred  in  Weftminfter 
Abbey  over  ag^itift  Chaucer  ;  and  Mr.  Pope  wrote  the  fol* 
lowing  epitaph  for  a  tomb^  intended  to  be  erected  there  to 
b  iDeaiory  by  his  wife.  ''■* 


Thy  relique$y  Rowe,  to  this  fair  urn  we  truft. 
And  facred  place  by  Dryden's  awful  duft. 
^^  Beneath  a  rude  and  namelefs  ftone  he  lies, 
<^  To  which  thy  tomb  (hall  guide  inquiring  eyes. 
^'  Peace  to  thy  gentle  (hade,  and  endleis  reft  ! 
^*  Bleft  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  be  bleft  ! 
*^  X)ne  grateful  woman  in  thy  fame  fupplies^ 
i«  What  a  whole  thanklefe  land  to  his  denies. 

ROWE  (Ejlx2^abeth)  an  Engliih  lady,  famous  for 
|er  fine  parts  and  writings  in  verfe  and  profe,  was  the  daugh* 
tcr  of  Mr.  Walter  Singer,  a  diflenting  minifter  ^  and  born 
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Mrs.Rovjrc'9  at  Ilchcftcr  In' Somerfetfhire,  September  thc  nth  1674.  Her 
«'nc<ni8         father  was  pgfleffed  of  a  competent  cftate  near  Frome   in 
*''T*K*^''"    that  country,  arid  lived  thereabouts  5  but  being  imprifoned  at 
life  prefix-     Ilchefter  for  noncooforpiity,  married  a  wife,  and  fettled  in 
P^>  1739*  i«  that  town.  The  daughter  gave  early  fyniptoms  of  fine  parts  5 
pyp,.   '        a^d,  9s  her  ftrongcft  bent  wa^  to  poetry,  (he  began  to  write 
verfe?,  at  twelve  years  of  age.     She  was  alfo  fond  of  tho 
Jiflier-arts^   muCc  and  painting ;   and  her  father  was  at  the 
^xpence  of  a  mafter,  to  infirufl  h^r  in  the  latter.     She  was  a 
Vrlirm  devptec,  fo  as  to  border  on  what  fome  might  call  en- 
thufiafm  ;  and  this  habit,  which  grew  naturally  from  confti- 
tution  in  her,  was  alfo  powerfully  confirmed  by  education  and 
example*     She  was  early  acquainted  with  the  pious  biSiop 
Ken  ;  and,  at  his  requeft,  wrote  her  paraphrafe  on  the  38th 
chapter  of  Job.     In  the  year  1696,  the  22d  qt  her  age,    a 
colleftion  of  her  poems  was  publiflied :  they  were  intitled/ 
**  Poems  on  feve^al  occafions,  by  Philomela." 

She  pnderftood  th'e  French  and  Italian  tongues  well :    for 
which  however  fhe  had  no  other  tutor,  than  the  honorable 
Mr.  Thynne,  fon  to  the  lord  vifcount  Weymoth,  who  kindly 
took  upon  him  the  tafk  of  teaching  her.     Her  Ihining  meritj^ 
and  the  charrns  of  her  perfon  and  converfation,  procured  her 
many  admirers  ;  and  among  others,  it  is  faid  that  the  cele- 
brated Mr,  Prior  made  his  addreflcs  to  her.  -    There  was  cer- 
tainly  much  of  friendftiip,   if  not  of  love,  between  them  5 
and  Mr.  Prior's  anfwer  to  Mrs.  Rowe*s,  th^n  Mrs.  SiHger*s» 
paftoral  on  thofe  fubjefis,  gives  room  to  fufpcft,  that  there 
fi^t  Mrs.       was  ibmething  more  than  friendfhip  on  his  fide.     In  the  mean 
Singer^        time  Mr.  Thomas  R  Owe,  a  gentleman  of  uncommon  parts  and 
*'  on  Love     |6arni"g»  ^^^  ^'fo  of  foipe  talents  for  poetry,  was  the  per(bn 
•*  and  whom  Heaven  had  defigned  for  her  :  for  this  gentleman,  be- 

« fh^ip^,"  "      i*^g  at  Bath  in  1709,  bedame  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Singer, 
printed  in      who  lived  in  retirement  near  it,  and  commencing  an  amour 
Foems,  wi>h  married  her  the  year  after,     It  muft  needs  be  imagined,   that 
iis  anlWer*    thjs  was  a  moft  happy  couple ;  for,  fome  confiderable  tinrte 
after  his  marriage,  he  Mrrotc  to  her  under  the  name  of  Delia 
'    a  very  tender  od^,  full  of  the  warmeft  fentiments  of  connu* 
bial  friendflbip  and  affedion.     But  as  whatever  is  exquifite^ 
tannot  by  the  provifion  of  nature  be  lafting,  fo  it  happened 
fiefes  fQr, this  worthy  gentleman  died  of  a  cpnfumption  in 
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May  1715,  aged  28  years,  after  having  fcarccly  enjoyed  him- 
felf  five  with  his  amiable  confort.  The  elegy  Mrs.  Rowe- 
compofed  upon  his  death,  is  defervedly  reckoned  among  the 
fceft  of  her  poems. 

It  was  only  out  of  a  regard  to  Mr.  Rowe,  that  Ihe  had' 
hitherto  borne  London  in  the  winter  feafon,  her  prevailing 
paffion  leading  her  to  folitude :  upon  his  deceafe  therefore* 
flie  retired  to  Frome,  where  the  greateft  part  of  her  fubftance 
lay,  and  from  which  (he  flirred  afterwards  as  feldom  as  ihe 
CDuldp  In  this  recefs,  fhe  wrote  the  greateft  part  of  hcjc 
works.  Her  **  Fripndlhip  in  Death,  in  twenty  letters  from 
the  dead  to  the  living,'^  was  publifhed  in  1728;  and  her 
"  Letters  Moral  and  Entertaining"  were  printed,  the  firft 
part  in  1729,  the  fecond  in  1731,  and  the  third  in  1733,  8vo. 
The  defign  of  thefe,  as  well  as  of  **  Friendfliip  in  Death,' 
is,  by  fi£iitious  examples  of  tlie  moft  generous  benevolence 
and  heroic  virtue,  to  inflame  the  reader  to  the  pra£bice  of 
every  thing,  which  can  ennoble  human  nature,  and  benefit 
the  world.  In  1736,  fhe  publifhed,  *'  The  Hiftory  of  Jo- 
**  feph  ;'*  a  poem,  which  fhe  had  written  in  her  younger 
jears.  She  did  not  long  furvive  this  publication ;  for  fhe  died 
of  an  apoplexy,  as  was^fuppofed,  the  20th  of  February  1736-7. 
In  her  cabinet  were  found  letters  to  feveral  of  her  friends, 
which  fhe  had  ordered  to  be  delivered,  immediately  after  her 
deceafe.  The  rev.  Dr.  Ifaac  Watts,  agreeably  to  her  requef^, 
revifed  and  publifhed  her  devotions  in  17379  under  the  title 
of,  '^  !Devout  Exercifes  of  the  heart  in  Meditation  and  Soli- 
"loquy,  Praife  and  Prayer ;"  and,  in  1739,  her  "  MifccU 
**  laneous  Works  in  profe  and  verfe*'  were  publifhed  in  two 
volumes,  6vo.  with  an  account  of  her  life  and  writings  pre* 
fixed. 

As  to  her  perfon,  fhe  was  not  a  regular  beauty,  yet  pof- 
fefied  a  large  fhare  of  the  charms  of  her  fex.  She  was  of  a 
moderate  flature,  her  hair  of  a  fine  colour,  her  eyes  of  a 
darl^fh  grey  inclining  to  blue,  and  full  of  fire.  Her  com* 
pleftion  was  very  fair,  and  a  natural  blufh  glowed  in  her 
cheeks.  She  fpoke  gracefully,  her  voice  was  exceedingly 
fWeet  and  harmonious  ;  and  fhe  had  a  foftnefs  in  her  afpe£l, 
which  iiifpired  love,  yet  not  without  fome  mixture  of  that 
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awe  3n4  renftmtiony  which  diillnguUbed  fetife  and  virtue^ 
appaurent  in  her  countenance,,  are  wont  to  create. 

RUBENS  (Sir  Peter  Paul)  the  prince  of  the  Fle- 
Qiifli  painters,  was  born  in  1577  at  Cologne  i  whither  his 
^tber  John  Rubens,  counfellor  in  the  fenate  of  Antwerp, 
had  been  driven  by  the  civil  wars.  The  finenefs  of  his  parts, 
and  the  care  that  was  taken  in  his  education,  made  every 
th'uig  eafy  to  him  :  but  he  had  not  refolved  upon  any  profef- 
fion,  when  his  father  died  ;  and  the  troubles  in  the  Nether- 
lands abating,  his  family  returned  to  Antwerp.  He  conti-r 
Hued  his  fiudies  there  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  at  his  leifure 
hours  diverted  hiilifelf  with  deflgning.  His  mpther,  per- 
ceiving in  him  au  inclination  to  this  art,  perinittc;d  him  to 
place  bimfelf  under  Adam  van  Moort  firft,  and  Otho  Venius 
after ;  both  which  matters  he  prefently  equalled.  He  only 
wanted  to  improve  his  talent  by  travejlling,  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  went  to  Venice ;  where,  in  the  fchool  of  Titian,  he 
perfeded  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  colouring.  Af- 
terwards he  went  to  Mantua,  and  ftudied  the  works  of  Julio 
Romano ;  and  from  thence  to  Rome,  where  with  the  fame 
care  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  contemplation  of  the  antique, 
the  paintings  of  Raphael,  and  every  thing^that  might  con- 
tribute to  £nifh  him  in  his  art.  What  was  agreeable  to  his 
gout,  he  made  his  own,  either  by  copying,  or  making  reflec* 
tions  upon  it ;  and  he  generally  accompanied  thofe  refle(^ions 
with  defigns,  drawn  with  a  light  flroke  of  his  pen. 

He  had  been  fcven  years  in  Italy,  when,  receiving  advice 
that  his  mother  was  ill,  he  todk  poft,  and  returned  to  Ant- 
werp: but  (he  died  before  his  arrival.  Soon  after  he  mar- 
ried ;  but  lofing  his  wife  at  the  end  of  four  years,  he  left 
Antwerp  for  fome  time,  and  endeavoured  to  divert  his  (brrow 
by  a  journey  to  Holland  ;  where  he  viflted  Hurtort  at  Utrecht, 
for  whom  lie  had  a  great  value*  He  married  a  fecond  wife, 
who  was  a  prod^ious  beauQ',  and  helped  him  very  much  in 
the  figures  of  his  women.  His  reputation  being  now  fpread 
all  over  Europe,  queen  Mary  of  Medicis,  wife  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  invited  him  to  Paris ;  whither  he  went,  and 
painted  the  Luxemburg  galleries.  Here  the  duke  of  fiuck- 
ifigham  became  acquainted  with  him,  and  was  fo  taken  with 

his 
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\is  iblid  and  penetraliag  parts,  as  well  as  fkill  in  his  profer« 
ioiif  that  he  is  faid  to  have  recommended  him  to  the  infanta 
Ifabella,  who  fent  him  her  ambailador  into  England,  to  ne« 
gotiate  a  peace  with  Charles  L  in  1630.  He  concluded  thj; 
treatjr,  anid  painted  the  hanquetting  houfe  j  for  which  laft  af- 
ter the  Icing  paid  him  a  large  fum  of  money,  and,  as  he  way 
9  man  of  mtfit^  fcqigbted  him.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  he  fold  the  duke  as  many 
pidiires,  ftatues^  medals  and  antiques,  as  caipe  to  looooU 
He  returned  t«  Spain,  where  he  was  magnificently  rewarded 
by  Philip  IV,  for  thefervices  he  had  done  him.  Going  foon 
9fter  to  Flanders,  he  had  the  pofl  of  fecretary  of  ftate  con- 
fened  on  him ;  hut  did  not  leave  off  his  profeilton^  He  died 
in  164.0,  leaviiig  yaft  riches  behind  him  to  his  children ;  of 
whom  Albert,  the  eldeft,  iucceeded  him  in  th^  office  of  fe- 
oetary  of  ftate  in  Flanders. 

The  gentys  of  this  painter  was  lively,  free,  noble  and  uni«» 
verlaL    His  gufto  of  defigp  lavors  fomewhat  more  of  the  Fie* 
aiiog,  than  0^  the  beauty  of  the  Antique  ;  becaufe  he  ftayed 
iwtlong  in  Rome:  and  though  connoifleurs  obferve  in  all 
his  paintings  fomewhat  of  great  and  noble,  yet  it  is  confefled, 
that,  generally  ^|>eaking,  he  deiigned  not  corredly.    For  all 
the  G^er  parts  of  painting,  he  was  as  abfolute  a  mailer  of 
them,  and  poflbfied  them  all  as  thoroughly,  as  any  of  his 
psedeceflfars  in  t^u  noble  art     In  ihort,  he>  may  be  confi« 
deied  34  a  rare  accw^liihcd  genius,   fent  from  heaven  to  in* 
ftrod  mankind  ii\  thfi  ^%  of  painting.     Tbif  is  the  judgment 
rfDu  Fre^y  upm  hioit     But  hefidi|s  bis  talent  in  painting,  yrtfooy'* 
aad  his  adfl»ii^le  ^l  in  arcbitedure,  wbich  diiplays  itfelf  in  jirt  of  Paints 
ttie  feiv<ural  churches  and  palaces,  built  after  bis  defigns  at  2Si/',t\5* 
Qeo<%a,  be  was  a  pqrfon  poifieiled  of  all  tbe  ornaments  and  8vo. 
advantages,  that  can  render  a  man  valuable  :  was  univerfally 
kuDed,  fpK^ke  ieveral  lai^ages  very  perfedly,  was  well   * 
lead  in  faiftory,*and  withal  an,  excellent  ftatefman.     His  ufual 
abode  w^s  at  Antwerp  ;  where  he  built  a  fpacious  apartment, 
IB  iMitation  of  tbe  Rotunda  at  Rome,  for  a  noble  coIleSion  ^ 

of  ^duves,  wJiich  he  had  purchafed  in  Italy ;  and  fome  of 
wUcb^  as  wo  h^e  ob(erv«d,  he  fold  to  the  duke  of  Buck- 
iaghjm.  He  IWed  in  tiie  higheft  efteem,  reputation,  and 
ggaateui  hnagiwaMe  I  was  as  great  a  patiron,  as  mailer,  of. 

his 
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his  art  J  and  fo  much  admired  all  over  Europe  for  his  many 
fmgular  cndowmertts,  that  no  ftranger  of  any  quality  couM 
pafs  through  the  Low-Countries,  without  feeing  a  man,  of 
whom  they  had  heard  fo  much. 

His  fchool  was  full  of  admirable  diiciples,  among  whom 
Van  I>yck  was  he,  who  bcft  comprehended  all  the  rules  and 
general  maxims  of  his  mafter ;  and  who  has  even  excelled 
bim  in  the  delicacy  of  hik  colouring,  and  in  his  cabinet- 
pieces  :  but  his  gufto  in  the  defigning  part  was  nothing  bet- 
ter>  than  that  of  Rubens. 

RUE  (Charles  de  la)  a  French  orator  and  poet,  was 
lorn  at  Paris  in  1643,  ^"^  ^^^^  "P  ^niong  ^he  jefuits.  He 
diftinguiflied  himfelf  early  by  fine  parts  and  (kill  in  polite  li- 
terature; and  a  Latin  poem,  which  he  compofed  in  1667 
upon  the  conqueds  of  Lewis  XIV,  was  thought  (b  excellent 
a  piece,  that  the  celebrated  Peter  Corneille  tranflated  it  into 
French,  and  prefenteJ  it  to.  the  king;  apologizing  at  the 
'  £tine  time,  for  not  being  able  to  convey  to  his  majefty  the 
beauties  of  the  original.  Thus  de  la  Rue  was  introduced  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  pu|)Kc  with  great  eclat ;  and  the  king 
,  <  Ibewed  him  fingular  re^e£t  ever  after.  He  was  one  of  thofe, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  editions  of  the  claffics,  for  the  ufe 
of  the  dauphin ;  and  Virgil  was  allotted  to  hrhi,  which  he 
publiflied  with  good  notes,  and  an  exaA  life  of  the  author, 
in  1675,  4to.  He  publifhed  panegyrics,  funeral  orations  and 
fermot  s,  which  (hew  bim  to  have  been  a  very  great  orator : 
his  mafter-piece  is  a  funeral  oration  for  the  prince  of  Lux- 
embourg. There  are  alfo  tragedies  of  his  writing  m  Latin 
and  French,  which  had  the  approbation  of  Corneille ;  and 
therefore  muil  have  made  him  pafs*  for  iio  ordinary  poet«  He 
died  in  1725,  agejd  82  years. 

Befides  this  jefuit,  there  was  another  Charles  de  la  Rue^ 
a  Benedi£line  monk,  born  in  1685  »  ^^^  ^^^  became  fd- 
deeply  learned  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  in 
divinity,  that  the  celebrated  Bernard  de  Montfaucon  took 
him  into  his  friendfhip,  and  made  him  an  afibciate  with  him 
in  his  iludies.  Montfaucon  had  publifhed,  in  I7I3»  the  re-> 
mains  of  Origen's  Hexapla  ;  and  was  very  defirous,  that  an 
CXZ&,  and  compleat  edition  Ihould  be  giveQ  of  the  whole  works 
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of  this  illuftriouj  father.  His  own  engagements  not  pcrmit- 
ing  him,  he  prevailed  with  de  la  Rue,  whofe  abilities  and 
learning  he  knew  to  be  very  fuflSicicnt  for  the  work,  to  un- 
dertake it  :  and  accordingly  two  volumes  were  publilhod  by 
iiim,  in  1733,  folio,  with  proper  prefaces  and  ufeful  notes* 
A  third  volume  was  ready  for  the  prei,  when  de  la  Rue  died 
in  1739 ;  and  though  it  was  publiChed  afterwards,  yet  the 
edition  of  Origen  was  not  quite  compleated,  fome  remaining 
pieces,  together  with  the  Origeniana  of  Huetius,  being  in«-^ 
tended  for  a  fourth  volume. 

RUIN  ART  (Thierry)  a  French  theologttm  waa 
born  at  Rheims  in  1657)  and  became  a  Benedi£line  monk 
in  1674.  He  ftudied  the  fcriptures,  the  fathers  and  ecclefii  ^^^^ 
aftic  writers,  in  (6  mafterly  a  way,  that  the  learned  MabiK 
ba  chofe  him  for  a  companion  in  his  literary  labours*  He 
ikewed  hinnfelf  >not  unworthy  of  the  good  opinion  Mabillon 
M.  conceived  of  him,  ui^hen  he  publiflied  in  1689,  Ada 
Primorum  Martyrum  Sincera,  &c«  410.  meaning  the  marten; 
of  the  four  iirft  cent/iries.  In  a  preface  to  this,  work,  he 
eadeavours  to  refute  a  notion,  which  our  learned  Dpdwell  ' 

had  advanced  in  a  piece  de  paucitate  martyrum,  inferted  a« 
foong  his  DiiTertationes  Cyprianicae*  A  new  edition  of  thn 
work,  with  alterations  and  additions,  was  printed  in  1713, 
folio.  Ruinart  publiflied  other  learned  works,  and  aiBfted  • 
Mabillon,  whom  he  furvived,  and  whofe  life  he  wrot>c,  in 
the  publication  of  the  adts  of  the  faints,  and  annals  of  theis 
order.  H^  gave  alfo  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Gregor^'^of 
Tours,  at  Paris  1699,  in  folio.  When  Mabillon  died  in 
1707^  he  wa&  appointed  to  continue  the.work,  he  had  join^lyr 
labored  with  him  ;  upon  which  he  travelled  to  Champagne^ 
in  queft  of  iiew  memoirs,  hut  died,  while  he  was  out«  ia 
1709. 

RUSHWORTH  (John)  an  Engliih  gentleman,  and 
author  of  ufeful  HiJioricBl  ColUi^ion^^  was  of  an  ancient  fa« 
©ily,  and  born  in  Northumberland  abput  the  year  1607,  Wood't  A- 
Towards  the  end  of  James  Ift's  reign,  he  was  a  ftudent  in  v.  u!  p.S^I 
tfie  univerfity  of  Oxford  j   but  left  it  foon,  and  entered  him-  edit,  1711-, 
&If  of  Lincoln's  Inn^  x^ere  he  became  a.barrifter*    But  his 
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humour  leading  htm  moft  to  Kiite-alRtf rd  tWAn  the  tommoA 
hw,  he  began  early  to  take,  iii  cha^ft^er^  or  fbort-haiid,  , 
IJpecches  and  paiTages  at  conferences  in  parliaihcnt,  and  from 
rile  king's  own  mouth  what  he  (pake  to  botti  houffes ;  artd 
was  upon  the  ftage  contiiiira'ny  mi  ^y€  and  ear  witAcfe  of  tht 
greateft  tranfadiohsr.  He  did  aHcy  perftwiaHjr  af^einf  and  oS* 
fcrye  all  occurrences  of  ttioment,' during  eleven  jreartfintrf-k 
val- of  parliament  from  1630  to  S64O9  in  fhefta^  chSflnffcer, 
ccmrt  of  honour,  and  exchequer  chamber,-  Wh^iv  aH  ft* 
judges  of  England  met  there  upe^i  e?itraordii4^ry-ckfts  j  and 
at  the  council  table,  when  great  caufes  were  tried  before  the 
king  aai  cburtciL  And  v/fi^ti  'matters  were  §t^tsLtd4  at  a 
greac  diftance,  he  Wad  thei^e  il(&',  ^aiid  wdnt  01^  poVpofe  otit 
•  '  of  coriofity  to  fee  and  obferve  Whfat  w^s  doing,  it  the'  cai*^- 
at  Berwi<;k,  at  tfte  fight  at  Newborn,  acfhe  trfeaty  at  R^ 
poti,  smd  at  ihe  great  couneil  at  Yo*.  ^       • 

I»  1640,  be  was  chdfcnan  aflStftatlt  to  Henry  Elfyngc,  cHjJ  ' 
derik  of  the  houft  of  commons ;  by  w4if'^h  means  he  bdcsM 
acifDainted  wit&  the  debaies  in  the  hoiife,  arid  privy  to  &^ 
.proceedings.  The  houfe  repbfed  fuch  <?ortfkffertce  in  him,  that  '' 
th©|r  cntruftcd  him^  with  their  weightieft  s^irs ;  partkriarlff 
lit  ccMnveying  meiTages  and  addi^fles  to  the  king  while  at  ■ 
York :  between  which  pface  and  London,  though  150  tcrtt^ 
puted  miles,  he  is  faid  to  have  rode  frequeijtfly  in  twenty-  • 
•  fiMir  hours.    In  if>4^'»  he  took  the  covenant ;  jffid,  wh«k 
fir  Thomas  Fairfex,  who  was  his  near  relation,  was  appoiirf* 
td  general  of  the  parliament-forces,  he  wa»  made  hiS'fedre* 
tary :  in  which  Office  he  did  great  fervices  to  his  maftei^r  Id 
1649,  attending  lord  Fairfax  to  Oxford,  he  Was  created^mut^ 
ter  of  arts,  as  a  member  of  Queeh's  college ;   and  at  ttt ; 
fame  time  was  made  one  of  the  delegates,  to  take  into  coa^ 
fiderationthe  aif^fs,  depei^ding  between  the  eitt^dns  of  Ux« 
ford  and  the  members  of  that  univerfity.     Upon  lord  Fair- 
fax's laying  down  ''his  commiffion  of  general,  Mr.  Ru(h- 
worth  went  and  refided  for  fome  time  in  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  and 
being  in  much  eftecm  with  the  prevailing  powers,  hewasiqa^ 
pointed  oneof  the  committee  in  January  165T-2,  to  cotifuR 
about  the  reformation  of  the  common  law.     In  1658,  & 
Was  chofen  one  of  the  burgefles  for  Berwick  upon  T^cctf, 

to  fervc  in  the  prote^r  RicharcF*  parliament :   and-  was 

again 
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again  chofen  for  the  fi^nie  f^lace  in  the  healing  patKainent» 
which  met  April  the  25th,  1660. 

After  the  reftoration  he  prdented  to  the  king  ieyeral  of  the 
privy  councirs  books,  which  he  had  preferved  from  ruin  du- 
ring the  late  diftra£tions  ;  but  does  not  appear  to  have  re-, 
oeived  any  other  reward  than  thanks*  which  was  given  him  by 
the  clerk  of  the  council  in  his  majefty's  name.  Sir  Orlando, 
Bndgman,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  Teal,  appointed  him  his  fe-, 
cetary  in  1677,  and  continued  himan  that  office,  as  long  as^ 
he  kept  the  feals.  In  1678,,  he  was  a  third  time  eledled, 
htrgefs  for  Berwick,  as  he  was  in  the  fucceeding  parli^^nent  in. 
1679,  ^^  afterwards  for  the  Oxford  parliament.  Upon  the 
diflblution  of  this,  he  lived  in  the  utmoft  retiren^ent  and  obfcu-. 
lity  in  Weftmihder.  He  had  had  many  opportunities  ofetir, 
li^g  himfelf,  at  lead  of  obtaining  a  comfortable  fubiiQence;, 
bat,  either  thro' carelefsne(s  or  extravagance^  he  never  be* 
came  mafter  of  any  conflderable  pofleffions.  At  length  being 
anrfted  for  debt,  he  was  committed  to  the  King's  Bench 
pi&nSn  Southwark,  where  he  dragged  on  the  faft  fix  y^ars 
of  his  rdfe  iii  U  itiiferabte  eondliiori  -,  having  greatly  toft  the 
ule  of  his  underftatiding  and  memory,  partly  by  ^ge,  .andf 
pardy  by  dririking  ftrong  liquors  to  keep  up  his  fpirits.  Death 
ideafed  hini  the  12th  of  May,  1690.  He  had  feveral  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom  was  married  to , Sir  Francis  Vane»  . 

His  ««  Hiftorical  ColleQions  of  private  Paflages  in  Statej^  ,♦ 
*  weighty  Matters  in  Law,  remarkable  Proceedihgs  in  parHa* 
*^  ment,"  were  publilhed  at  different  times,  in  folio.     The 
Itt  party  from  the  year  16 18  to  1629,  was  publilhed  in  1659. 
The  copy.  ha4  been  prefeoted  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  whea  he 
to  protedlor ;  but  he^  having  Ho  leifure  to  peruTe  it,  recom- 
Hiepded  it  to  Mr.  Whitel'ock,.  who  running  it  over  made  fome, 
Iterations  and  additions.     The  fecond  part  appeared  in  1680,    white- 
Uie  third  in  1692 ;  and  the  fourth  and  laff,  which  extends  to   ^^K^  ***" 
llieyear  1648*,  in  1701.     All  the  feven  volumes  were  rer   Jee."  '^* 
pinted  together  in  172X9  and  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Stafford, 
Which  makes  the  whole  eight  volumes.     This  work.  has.  been 

lUhty  iextolled  ^y  fome,  and  as  much  condemned  by  others.  

n,  wiioiiave  been  averfe  to  king  Charles  I.  and  his  meafures, 
favehi^ly. extolled  iti  ^IT,.  who  have  been  favorers  of  thajt 
Wg  and  his  cauTe,  liave  reprefented  it  as  extremely  pattiar,  ^ 

and 
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and  difcredited  It  as  much  as  poffible.      Bat  the  perfon  l^tiO 
profefledly  fet  himfelf  to  oppofe  it,  and  to  ruin  its  credit,  wis 
Dr.  John  Nalfon  of  Cambridge  ;  who  publiihed,  by  the  fpc- 
cial  command  of  king  Charles  II,  **  An  impartial  Colleflion 
>•  of  the  great  Affairs  of  State,   from  the  beginning  of  the 
•'  Scotch  rebellion  in  the  year  1639,  to  the  jnurder  of  king 
"  Charles  I.  wherein  the  firft  occafions,  and  whole  feries  of 
•'  the  late  troubles  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  arc 
**  faithfully  reprefented.     Taken  from  authentic  records,  and 
^'  methodically  digefted."     The  title  promifes  to  bring  the 
hiftory  down  to  the  murder  of  Charles  I.    but  Dr.  Nalfon 
lived  only  to  put  out  two  volumes  in  folio,  1682,  and  1683, 
which  brings  it  no  lower  than  January  164 1-2.     He  profcffcs 
in  the  introdudlion  to  this  work,,  **  to  make  it  appear,  that 
**  Mr.  Ru(hworth  hath  concealed  truth,  endeavoured  to  vin* 
^  dicate  the  prevailing  detraflipns  of  the  late  times,  as  well  as, 
*^  their  barbarous  adions,  and,  with  a  kind  of  a  febound,  to 
**  libel  the  government  at  fecond  hand  :"  and  fo  far  it  is  cer-' 
tain,  that  hi^  aim  and  defign  was  to  decry  the  condu£^  of  the  > 
court,  and  to  favor  the  caufe  of  the  parliament;  for  whicli^ 
reafonitis  eafy  to  conceive,  that  he  would  be  more  forward 
tp  admit  into  his  collections,  what  made  for,  than  what  made 

'I 

againft  that  purpofe.  But  it  does  not  appear,  nor,  is  it  pretend- 
ed, that  Mr.  Rufliworth  has  wilfully  omitted,  or  mifrepre- 
fented,  fa£ls  or  fpeeches  ;  or,  that  he  has  fet  forth  any  thing 
but  the  truth,  though  he  may  not  fometimes  have  fet  forth  thi| 
whole  truth,  as  is  the  duty  of  an  impartial  hiftorian*.  fo  that, 
his  colle£lions  cannot  be  without  great  ufe,  if  it  be  only  to  pre* 
fent  us  with  one  fide  of  the  queftion.  '  1 

He  publifhed  alfo  in  1680,  «  The  Tryal  of  Thomas  Eajt 
**  of  Strafford,  &c.  to  which  is  added  a  (hort  account  of  fooKf 
**  other  matters  bffafl,  tranfafted  in  both  houfes  of  parlia-*] 
*^  ment,  precedent,  concomitant,  and  fubfequent  to  the  faUfc 
'^  tryal,  with  fom^  fpecial  arguments  in  law  relating  to  a  Bitt 
« of  Attainder,"  folio.  '  i 

Nlccron,  R  U  Y  S  C  H  (  Frederic  )  one  of  the  greateft  anatomifl%! 

that  ever  appeared  in  Holland,  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Ruyfclli| 
commiflfary  of  the  States  General  *,  and  was  born  at  tM 
Hague,  the  23d  of  March  1638.     After  he  was  fufficicntif 
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ffmitd  in  proper  learning  at  home,/  he  went  to  Leydetr, 
Mere  he  applied  hiinieif  to  anatomy  and  botany.  From  Ley- 
den,  he  palTed  to  Francker  ;  where,  having  finiOied  his  ftu- 
dies,  he  took  the  degree  of  doSor  in  phyfic.  Then  he  re- 
tarnedtothe  Hague;  and,  iriarrying  a  wife  in  1 6 61,  fettled 
lb  heartily  tci  the  pra£)ice  of  his  pfofdffidn,  a$  eVen  to  negleSt 
every  other  purfuit  and  ftudy,  which  had  not  fome  conneAioil 
tritb,  ot*  fetation  to  it.  A  piede,  Which  he  i)ubli(hed  in  1 665, 
Berafis  lymphaticis  &  ladeis,  did  him  fo  much  honor,  thathtf 
VIS  bvited  the  year  after  to  be  profeflbr  of  anatomy  at  Am- 
terdain.  This  invitation  he  gladly  accepted  ;  Amfter^aid 
king  a  rery  pro]$er  places,  to  gratify  his  paffion  for  perfeding 
lufflfelf  in  natural  hiftory  and  anatomy.  For  tbis^  he  fpared 
ftither  pains  nor  expence  }  was  continually  employed  in  dif- 
feSions;  and  examined  every  part  of  the  human  body  with 
Aemoft  fcrupulous  eitadnefs.  He  Contrived  new  means  td 
iicilitate  anatomical  irtqiiiries  ^  and  found  out  a  particular  ft- 
ortt  to  prepare  dead  bodies,  add  to  preferve  them  many  years 
irom  putrefadlton.  His  coUedion  in  this  way  was  really 
liarvellous.  He  had  foetufes  in  a  regular  gradation,  from  the 
kngth  of  the  little  finger  to  the  ftse  of  an  infant  upOn  the 
jfoidtdf  being  born  ;  he  had  grown  up  peribns  of  aH  ages  ;  and 
be  had  innumerable  animals  of  all  Ibrts  and  countries.'  In 
Aort,  his  cabinets  were  full  of  thefe  and  other  natural  curio-^ 
fcies.  The  c«ar  Peter  of  Ruffia  made  him  a  vifit  in  17x7^ 
Ad  was  fo  ftruck  with  his  co!Ie<5lion,  that  he  purchafed  it  of 
kim  for  thirty  thoufand  florins,  and  fent  it  to  Peteribui^. 

In  1685$  he  Was  made  profelTor  of  phyfic,  which  pofl  he 
lied  with  honor  till  1738,  when  he  unhappily  broke  his 
Ai^  by  a  fall  in  bis  chamber.  The  year  before^  be  had  the 
Imfiortune  to  lofe  bis  fbn  Henry  Ruyfch,  dodor  of  phyfic  : 
4iio,  like  his  father,  was  an  able  praSitioner,  (killed  in  bo- 
ftoy  aiid  anatomy,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  very  aiding  to  hi^ 
ftlKr  in  his  publications,  experiments,  and  inventions.  Thiaf 
Benry  Ruvfch  publifhed  at  Amfterdam  17 18,  in  two  volumes 
jUio,  a  work  with  this  title :  Theatrum  Untverfale  omnium 
pBinalium,  maxima  cura  a  J.  Jonfionio  collei^uns^  ac  pluf-^ 
|nm  trecentis  piicibus  nuperrime  ex  lodiis  Orientalibus  aliai^^ 
lfi|  ac  nunquam  antea  his  terris  vifis,  locapletatum  ^  This  foul 
W]  when  his  father  wanted  him  moft  1  who  had  now  ntf 
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body  near  hkn,  but  his  youDg^ft  daughter^  who  was  ftill  uo*; 
married.     This  lady  underftood  anatomy  perfedUy,  haviog; 
been  initiated  in  all  the  myfteries  af  tJtie  art ;  and  therefom 
3y.as  qualified- to  aflift  her  father  in  completing  that  fecond  coK 
le&ion  of  rarities  in.  anatomy  and  nalural.  hiftory,  whkh  bf 
be^ui  to  mak«9  asfoon  as  he  had  fpld  theiirft^     His  anatosu^' 
cal  works  are  printed  in  four  volumee  quarto*     /  i 

Ruyfch  died  the  22d  of  February  1731,  in  his93dyeafi| 
He  bad  fpem  his  whole  life  in  the  fludy  of  anatomy,  l^d  puki  | 
liflied  many  books,  s^nd  doubtlefs  made  many  difcovecies  ii|| 
it;  yet notfofilany,  as  he  himfelf  i^vagined.  His  gre^  feuW 
was,  not  reading  enough :  altogether  intent  upon  his  oif^ 
refearches,  be  was  ignqrant  of  what  others  had  difeoveredi) 
and  ib  often  gave  for  new,  what  had  •  been  described  by  oth«|| 
anatomifts.  This,  and  his  diiFering  from  the  learned  in  hilt 
pjK>feffion,  involved  him,  in  almoft  continual  disputes.  1^ 
wa»  a  member  of  the  voyal  fociety  an  Lof^don,  and  of  the  adi^ 
4emy  of  fciences  at  Paris  ;  in  which  laft-  place  be  fujcoeedi 
Sii  Ifaae  Newton,  in  1 727. 

RrY  E  R  f  Petbr   du  )  a  FrencK  writer,  was  born 
vr  Jarts  of  a  very  good  family,  in  1605  *  *"^»  being  liberal!] 
educated,  made  a  good  pirogre&  in  literature,  which  afterwarc 
fiood  him  in  greater  Head  than-  he  couM  have  wifhed. 
was  m^de  fecretary  to  the  king  in  1626  ;  but  marrying  a 
^  man  of  no  fortune,  was  obliged  to-fell  his  place  in  1633. 

had  not  what  was  fnfficient  to  maintain  bis  family ;  and  then 
fore  became  fecretary  to  the  duke  of  Veadooie.     His  writii 
gained  him  a  place  in  the  French  academy  in  164&,   and 
was  afterwards  made  biftoriographer  of  f  raaice  with   a 
fion ;  yet  continued  fo  very  poor,  that  be  was  obliged  to  wril 
for  the  bookfellen*     He  is  the  author  of  niECieteen  dramat 
Siede  dc       picces  and  thirteen  tranflations^  whicb,  feys  Voltaire,  ** 
Louis  XIV.  <^  all  well  received  in  his  time ;"  yet  neceffity^  as  may  « 
iDiD.  II.        j^  imagined,  would  not  permit  him  to  give  that  perfection 
his  works,  as  was  requtftte  to  make  their  merit  lading* 
died  in    1658. 
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SA  AV £  D'R  A  (Michael  de  Cervantes)  a  celebra- 
ted SpaniAi  writer,  and  the  inimitable  author  of  Don 
Quixote,  was  born  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1549.     From  his  nc^otcer^ 
iafancy  he  was  fond  of  books  ;  but  he  applied  himfelf  wholly,  vaates  by 
to  books  of  entertainment,  fuch  as  novels  and  poetry  of  all    ^.^J^^'S^ 
i^oos,  eipeciaily  Spamihanditahan  authors.     From  Spam  he  &  Sifcar, 
went  to  Italy,  either  to  ferve  cardinal  Aquaviva,  to  whom  he   ^•^^''** 
v^sicbamberlain  at  Rome  ;  or  elfe  to  follow  the  profeffion  of  Likrary 
»fcldier,  ais  he  did  fome  years  under  the  victorious  banners  of  f^^'  P*?" 
^rco  Antonio  Colonna.     He  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of  edition  of 
lfl)anto,  fought  in  the  year  t  57 1  5  in  which  he  either  loft  bis  1  ^^l^'^ 
If&handby^ibot  of  an  harquebus,  or  had  it  fo  maimed,   i738.in'4Xo« 
4ut  be  loft  the  ufe  of  it.     After  this  he  was  taken  by  the 
^m^  and  carried  to  Algiers,  where  he  continued  a.  captive 
years  and  a^half.     Then  he  returned  to  Spain,   and  ap- 
|M  hiaielf  to  the  writ'mg  of  comedies  and  tragedies ;  and  he 
<Spaipo&d  feveral,  all  of  which  were  well  received  by  the  pub- 
ICtaoda^ied  with  gi;eat  applaufe.     In  the  year   1584,  he 
iiihed  his  Galatea^  a  novel  in  fix  books  ;  which  h&  pre- 
ti  tQ  Aicanio  Colonna,  a  man  of  high  rank  in  the  church, 
ibeSrft  fruits  of  his  wit.     But  the  work  which  has  done 
thegreateft  honor,  and  will  immortalize  his- name,  is  the 
oiDsn  fixate  y  ihcfirji  ))i?r/ of  which  was  printed  at 
id  in  the  year  1605.     This  is  a  fatyr  upon  books  of 
-errantry ;.  and-  the  principal,  if  not  the  fole  end  of  it 
to  deftroy  the  reputation  of  thete  books,  which  had  £0 
laied  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
ifli  nation.     This  work  was  univerially  read ;  and  the 
eminent  painters,  tapeftry-  workers,  engravers,  and  fculp- 
have  been  employed  in  reprefenting  the  biftory  of  Don 
te.     Cervantes,  even  m  his  life-time,  obtained  the  glo* 
ff  haying  his  work  receive  a  royal  approbation.     As  king 
p  the  Third  was  ftanding  in  a  balcony  of  his  palace  at 
id,  and  viescring  the  country,  he  obferved  a  ftudent  on 
banks  of  the  river  Manzanares  reading  in  a  book,  and 
time  to  time  breaking  oS*,  and  beating  his  forehead 
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with  extraordinary  to)cens  of  pleafure   and  delight ;    upon 
which  the  king  (aid  to  thofe  about  him,    **  That  fchoUr  is 
***  fither  mad  or  reading  Don  fixate  :*'  the  latter  of  which 
proved  to  be  the  cafe.      But  virtus  laudatur  fsT  alget :  i)ot- 
withftanding  the  vaft  applaufe  his  book  every  wliere  met  with, 
he  had  not  intereft  enough  to  procure  a  fmall  penfion,  but 
had  much  ado  to  keep  himfelf  from  ftarving.     In  the  year 
1615,  he  publiflied  a  fecond  part ;  to  which  he  was  partly 
moved  by  the  prefumption  of  fome  fcrtbbler,  who  had  pub- 
liflied a  continuation  of  this  work  the  year  before.     He  wrote 
alfo  feveral  novels,  and  among  the  reft,   *'  Tbi  TroubUs  of 
**  Persies  and  Sigi/munda.**     He.  had  employed  many  years  in 
writing  thi^  novel,  and  finiflied  it  but  juft  before  his  death ; 
for  he  did  not  live  to  fee  it  publiflied.     His  ficknefs  was  of 
fuch  a  nature,  that  he  himfelf  was  able  to  be,  and  adually  was, 
bis  own  hiftorian.     At  the  end  of  the  Prefaa  to  the  Troubles 
ofPerfiles  and  Sigifmunda^  he  reprefents  himfelf  on  horfeback 
upon  the  road,  and  a  ftudent  overtaking  him,  who  entered 
into  converfation  with  him :  '<  and  happening  to  talk  of  my 
^'  illnefs,  fays  he,  the  ftudent  foon  let  me  know  my  doom,  by 
^*  (aying  it  was  adropfy  I  had  got,  the  thirft  attending  which, 
^^  all  the  water  of  the  ocean,  though  it  were  not  (kit,  would 
^<  not  fuffice  to  quench.     Therefore  Senor  Cervantes,  fajfs 
*^  he,  you  muft  drink  nothing  at  all,  but  do  not  forget  to  eat| 
*'  for  this  alone  will  recover  yoii  without  any  other  phyfic* 
<*  I  have  been  told  the  fame  by  others,  anfwered  I,  but  I  can 
*^  no  more  forbear  tippling,  than  if  I  were  born  to  do  nothing 
^^  elfe.     My  life  is  drawing  to  an  end  ;  and  from  the  dailjr 
^<  journal  of  my  pulfe,  I  fliall  have  finiflied  my  courfe  by  next 
<*  funday  at  the  fartheft.  —  But  adieu,  my  merry  friends  ailf 
*^  for  I  am  going  to  die ;  and  I  hope  to  fee  you  ere  long  in 
^<  the  other  world,  as  happy  as  heart  can  wifli.''    His  dropl^ 
increafed,  and  at  laft  proved  fatal  to  him  i   yet  he  continued 
to  fay  and  to  write  bons  mots.     He  received  the  laft  (acra* 
menton  the  i8th  of  April  161 6,  yet  the  day  after  wrote  1 
Dedication  of  the  Troubles  of  Perfiles  and  Sigifmunda^  to  thi 
Conde  de  Lemos.     It  is  (o  great  a  curiofity,   and  illuftratei 
the  true  fpirit  and  charader  of  the  man  fo  well*  that  we  canntf 
do  better  than  infert  it  here. 

♦*Thefl 
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^  There  is  an  old  ballad,  which  in  its  dajr  was  much  ir^ 
*^  vogue,  and  it  began  thus  :  and  now  with  cne/idi  in  thfjlif 
**  rtipy  &c#  I  could  wiih  this  did  not  fall  fo  pat  to  my  cpiftlei 

'*  for  I  can  almoft  fay  in  the  fame  words, 

« 

•*  jtnd  mw  with  9nt  fo9t  in  theJUrrup 
•*  Sitting  out  for  the  regions  of  deaths 
**  To  write  this  epijile  I  chiar  upy 
^^  Andfalutt  my  lord  with  my  laji  breath* 

*'  Yefterday  they  gave  me  the  extreme  un6Uon,  and  to  day  I 
^^  write  this.  Time  is  ihort,  pains  increafe,  hopes  diminifli  | 
*<  and  yet  for  all  this  I  would  live  a  little  longer,  methinks, 
"  not  for  the  fake  of  living,  but  that  I  might  kifs  your  excel- 
'*  lency's  feet :  and  it  is  not  impoffible,  but  the  pleafure  of 
*^  feeing  your  excellency  &fe  and  well  in  Spain  might  make 
*'  me  well  too.  But  if  I  am  decreed  to  die,  heaven's  will  be 
*^  done  :  your  excellency  will  at  leaft  give  me  leave  to  inform 
'^  you  of  this  my  dedre  ;  and  likewife  that  you  had  in  me  fo 
^^  zealous  and  well-afFe^ed  a  fervant,  as  was  willing  to  go 
"  even  beyond  death  to  ferve  you,  if  it  had  been  poiBble  for 
"  his  abilities  to  equal  his  fincerity.  However'  I  propheti- 
**  cally  rejoice  at  your  excellency's  arrival  again  in  Spain  : 
*^  my  heart  leaps  within  me  to  fancy  you  (hewn  to  one  ano* 
**  ther  by  thie  people.  There  goes  the  Condi  de  Lemos  f  and 
"it  revives  my  fpirits  to  fee  the  accomplifliment  oftbofe 
"  hopes,  which  I  have  fo  long  conceived  of  your  excellency's 
"  perfe£lions.  There  are  ftill  remaining  in  my  foul  certain 
**  glimmerings  of  Tie  iveeh  of  the  Garden^  and  of  the  famous 
"Bernardo.  If  by  good  luck,  or  rather  by  a  miracle,  hea- 
"  ven  fparcs  my  life,  your  excellency  fliall  fee  them  both  j  and 
"  with  them  the  fecondpart  of  Galatea^  which  I  know  your 
"  excellency  would  not  be  ill  pleafed  to  fee.  And  fo  I  coh« 
"  dude  widi  my  ardent  wiihes,  that  the  Almighty  will  pre* 
"ferve  your  ex^Uency. 

Madrid  Apr.  19,  •«  Your  excellency's  fervant, 

x6i6.  ♦«  MjcHAiL  BE  Cbrvantes. 
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•  Accordilig  to'this  epiftle  dedicatory,  it  is  highly  probable 
he  died  foon  after.  The  particular  day  is  not'lcnown,  nc>r 
rven  the  month.  It  is  certain,  that  he  did  not  live  Jmig 
enough  to  fee  The  Troubles  of*  Perfiles  and  Sigifmtmda  print- 
ed :  for  on  the  24th  of  September  1616,  at  San  Lorenzo  el 
real,  a  licenfe  Was  granted  to  Domia  Cataiina  de  Salazar's 
widow  to  print  th^t  book.  In  the  Preface  to  his  Ntrdels^  he 
l^as  given  us  this  defcrlption  of  his  perfon.  "  He  wfadto  thou 
<'  feeft  here  with  a  iharp  aquiline  vifagor,  brown  chefUut-co* 
*«  loured  hair,  his  forehead  fmooth  and  free  from  wrinkles  r 
•«  liis  eyes  brJfk  and  chearful ;  his  nofe  fomevtrhat  hookifh, 
*«  but  well  proportioned;  his  beard  filver  coloured,  wiiich. 
^*  twenty  years  ago  ivas  gold  ;  his  muftachios  large  ;  liis 
•'  mouth  little;  his  te^h  neither  fmall  nor  big,  in  number 
**  only  fix,  in  bad  condition  and  worfe  ranged,  forthfry  have 
**  no  correfpondence  with  each  bther ;  his  *body  middle- 
*«  fized ;  his  complexion  lively,  rather  fair  Aan  ftvaffhy ; 
^*  fomewhat  thick  in  the  flioulders ;  and  not  very  'light  of 
**  foot :  this,  I  iay,  is  the  effigres  of  the  author  of  Gaiateay 
*«  and  of  Don  ^ixote  de  la  Mancha.  He  made  likewife  the 
^^  Voyage  to  Parnaffus^'^in  imitation  of  Osrifkr  Capoi'al  iSbe 
^  Perugian ;  and  other  works,  Which  wander  abtfut  the 
^«  world  here  and  there  and  every  where,  land  peffiaf>8  too* 
*<  without  the  maker's  name.** 

S  A  B  I N  U  S.  There  are  three  perfons  of  this  name  i-e- 
feorded  in  the  republic  of  letters,  whom  rt  may  be  right  juft 
to  mention.  There  was  SAinus,  an  ele^nt  'poet,  in  ihe 
time  of  Auguftus:  who  publMhed,  according  to  Ovid,  the 
following  epifties,  viz.  Ulyfles  to  Penelope,  'Hippolytus  *to 
f  haedra,  Detpophoon  to  Phyllis,  Jafon  to  Hypftpile,  iaA 
Sappho  to  Phaon,  none  of  which  are  prefcrved ;  thofe  among 
Ovid's  with  thefe  titles  being  efteemed  Unworthy  of  erther 
of  them.  But  the  general  opinion  is,  that  fome,  if  not  all, 
of  the  iix  following  are  Sabinus's,  though  among  !OvM^V 
namely,  P^ris  to  Helen,  Helen  to  Paris,  Leander  to-Her^^ 
Hero  to  Leapder,  Aconitus  to  Cydippe,  and  Cydippe  to  Aco- 
nitus.  -Ovi&^obferves,  thafSabinus  was  the  author  of  ibme 
other  works,  which  be  did  not  live  to  publiih  : 

•    ~^ '  Quique 
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Qoique  fuam  Traezen,  imperfeddmque  Dier&m 
Defeniit  cekri  -mcnc  Siabinus  opui, 

De  PoNTo,  frb.  iv.  d.  r6. 


.1^: 


Tliere  was  'Frftn<?ifcu9  Ploridus'  Sabmus,  a  learned  itiaki^ 
who  flourished  (ben  after  the  reftoration  cffieltATS  in  the  ^veft, 
and  df€^  in  the  j^e&r  1547.*  Voffitis '  fays,  that  he  was  (t  Hift.Lat. 
«ciy.p<3*ite  and  delkrate  write**  5  and  others 'hAVercprehfitei  ^"'  *^**'* 
tifB,  as  a  critic  of^good  Mfte,  great  iMcernmeait,  and'fiioit 
(ban  oKlinary  learning.  '  Htsprindpatl 'Works  •are.  In  ca1un>- 
niacores  'Piauti  &  «llorum  Wn^x  l^iftie  ibriptorum  Apolb^ 
§ia,  ^  Bafil  154:0-^  and  LeStionutk&^c^aii&rumlibn  %tbBfy 
at  Frantefoit  1^602,  8vo.  1 

Laftly,  there  was  George  Sabinus,  a  man  of  fine  parts, 
and  one  of  4iie^ht&i^n  p6Ms  of  his  tifbe^  tie  *was  hoorn 
tntfae^  decorate  of  ^Braindcnburg,  iti  1*508 ;  ai^d  «t  fiftteii 
;«ars*of  age  font  to  Witiemberg^  wikerehje^was  privately  iiH 
firfified^hy-Mtflsmdhon^  iii)  whofe  houfe  .lie  livied^  iiehdl 
a Tdl  sin4>ition  Yo  exad  t  itthmiuih  'ihatComerarius  teUs  os,  j^^^*^,  i^^^ 
he'haiS'Ceen'hfm'cry  a(ythe  peeitd^^f^  good^en»)  beeaufe^  lan^h, 
as^he  mc^id  4y,  htr>tkii  'onty  ^^as  unlM^  to  write  one  hihl- 
feif,  iRtt /was<evenigfi^i<iinit-^fthe  cneans  to  attain  perfeC*  -    -» 

tion'ifi  ^is  ^way.  *IloW<iier,*4i^did4k)t"def^i4',  jt  is  pkiin; 
for-at  'twenty-ltwo,  he  p«iblMhed  a  poem,  Entitled,  {Res  OeAae 
QitfytvtrA'  Oerman^utA,  *whidh ^(pread-  his-  r^ufa^on  ^li  c>ver 
Germany,  and' made  all  the  princes,  who  had  any  regaUd  for 
polite  literature,  his  friends  and  patrons.  Afterwards  he 
tftitelled  into -Italy,  Where  lie' cohtrtiOfed  )an  ^acquaintance 
wllh^^Petier  fie^il^  mid  ether  4esrned  ^inth  ;  and  in  his  tt-^ 
turn  paid4ns  refpd^^ifo^Yaftnus^at  Frihurg^  *wheii  that  grea€ 
imin  »was  m  ithe  'Idl-ftage  of  life.  tn^*536,  he  married 
Mrittndbon-s  eldeft  daughter  at  Wittembetg,  to  whom  he 
Was  engaged  hcffofie  'hii$  joomey  into  Italy.  She  was  very" 
bandfeme,  but- fourteen '-years  of  age,  undcrftood  Latin  well ;  - 
md.'Sabinus'aWays^rved'heppHy  with  her  :  but  he  had  fe- 
iWri  dterciittons  with'*4«!anfthon,  rbecaufe  being  very  am- 
Htious,  he  waitteid  to  ^r^Jfe  himftlf  to  civil  employment ;  and 
*d  not  likc'ihe  humility  ^  MelarxSHion,  who  confined  him- 
Hf 'to  literary^pu^fittte,  and  'would  be  at  no  trouble  to  ad- 
•    *  O  4  vance 
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irance  his  children*  This  mifunderftanding  cccafioned  SabU 
nus  to  remove  into  Pruifia  in  1543,  and  to  cari^  bis  wife 
with  him,  who. afterwards  ^ied  at  Konjgibeiig  in  1547.  He 
fettled  at  Fraockfort  upon  the  Oder,  and  performed  the  of- 
fice of  a  profeilbr  there,  under  the  patronage  of  the  eiedor 
of  Brandenburg^  He  married  a  fecdpd  wife,  and  became 
very  famous  for  his  wifdom  4nd  eloquence^  as  well  as  for  hi$ 
parts  and  learning ;  which  brought  him  to  (he  knowledge  of  • 
Charks  V)  and  occaAoned  him  to  b«  fent  on  fome  embaffies^ 
He  was  fent  particularly  by  the  ele^lor  of  Brandenburg  iiiM 
'  Italy,  where  he  feems  to  have  contraded  an  illneis,  of  whicli 
he  died  that  year;  that  is»  in  1560 :  the  very  fame  year  ia 
.which  Melandboo  diedf  His  Latin  poems,  of  various 
kinds,  have  been  often  printed^  and  are  \vell  known. 

8  A  B  L I E  R  £.  (Anthony  ^e  Rambouiilet  4t  la)  a 

French  poet,  who  died  at  Paris  in  (680.     He  wrote  madri* 

gals,  which  were  publi£bed  after  bis  death  by  bis  fort.  Thefe 

,      litde  poems  have  done  him  great  honour,  on  account  of  a 

finenefs  of  fentiment  and  delicate  fimplicity  of  ftile ;  and  may 

beconfideced  as  models  in  their  kind.     Voltaire  fays,  th^ 

^'  they  are  written  with  delicacy,  without  ^ccluding  what  is 

$iecle  de       '*  natural,"     His  wife  Heflclin  d^  la  Sablierc  was  acquainted 

Louis  xrv.   with  all  the  wits  of  her  time*  <  Fontaine  lias  immorulized 

*9^:  H*       her  ia  bis  poems,  by  way  of  gratitude  for  a  peaceable  and 

happy  refuge,  which  he  found  in  her  houfe  almoft  twenty 

years, 

'  SACCHI  (Ai^d&ea)  an  illuftrious  Italian  painter^ 
the  fon  of  a  painter,  was  born  at  Rome  in  the  year  1601  { 
^t\i  under  the  condiid  of  Giofeppino  made  fuch  advances  in 
the  art,  that  before  he  lyas  twelye  years  of  age,  be  carried 
the  prize,  in  the  academy  of  St.  Lul^e,  from  all  his  much 
older  competitors.  With  this  badge  of  honour,  they  gave 
him  the  nickname  of  Andreuccio,  to  denote  the  diminuuvo 
figure  he  then  made,^  bping  a  boy :  and  though  he  grew  up  tn^ 
he  a  tall,  graceful,  well-proportioned  man,  yet  he  ftill  retained 
the  name  of  little  Andrew^  almoft  to  the  day  of  his  death* 
His  application  to  the  Chiaro-Scuros  of  Polydore,  to  the 
naintipgs  of  flaphael,  ai^d  to  the  antii]ue  marbles^  tpgetbltr 
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t!ch  bis  ftudies  under  Albani,  and  his  copying  aft^r  Corveg^ 
po,  and  others  the  beft  Lombard  mafters,  vere  tht  feireral 
fteps  by  which  he  raided  bimfelf  u>  mighty  pcrfe^ion  in  hif- 
torical  compofitions.  The  three  iirft  gave  him  his  corred- 
jBcfs  and  elegance  of  defign  ;  and  the  laft  made  him  the  beft 
cotorift  Qf  ^ll  t^e  Roman  fchool.  His  works  are  not  very 
pumerous,  by  reafon  of  the  infinmtieS)  which  attended  him 
k  his  latter  years  $  and  more  efpectally  the  gout,  which  of« 
ten  (Confined  bim  to  his  bed  for  feveral  months  together* 
Afid  befidesy  he  waj»  at  aU  times  very  (low  in  his  perft»ni»*  .  . 

antes ;  becaqfe  *^  be  ncyex  did  any  thing,  be  faid,  but  what 
<^  he  propofed  fliould  be  feen  by  Raphael  and  Hannibal  *' : 
which  laid  a  reftraint  upon  his  hand,  and  made  him  proceed 
with  the  utmoft  precaution.  His  firft  patrons  weie  the  car* 
dinals  Antonio  Barberini,  and  del  Morte,  the  protedor  of 
die  academy  of  painting.  He  became  afterwards  a  great 
bvottrite  of  pope  Urban  VIII,  and  drew  a  piSure  of  him^ 
vhlch,  with  fame  other  things  he  painted  after  the  life,  may 
ftand  in  ci^mpetition  with  whatever  has  been  done  by  th^ 
renowned  for  portraits*  He  was  a  peifon  of  a  noUe  appear* 
9ace,  grave,  prudent,  and  in  converfation  very  enteitainit^. 
He  was  moreover  an  excellent  archited,  and  had  many  other 
rare  qualities :  notwithftanding  which,  it  is  (aid  that  he  had 
but  few  friends#  The  manner  in  which  he  criticifed  die  ' 
men  of  abilities,  and  the  little  commerce  he  affe£led  to  have 
with  his  fellow  arttfts,  drew  on  him  their  hatred  parllcularlyt 
He  was  contemporary  with  Pietro  di  Cortona,  and  Bernini, 
and  very  jealous  of  their  glory  :  with  tJie^  latter  of  thefe  he 
had  the  following  adventure*  Bernini  defijring  to  have  him 
)ee  the  choir  of  St.  Peter,  before  he  expofed  it  to  public 
vicRr,  called  on  him  to  take  him  in  his  coach ;  but  could  by 
00  means  perfuade  him  to  drefs  bimfelf,  Sacchi  going  out  with 
him  in  his  cap  and  flippers*  This  air  of  contempt  did  not 
cod  here  ;  but  ftepping  near  tht  window,  at  the  entrance  into 
the  church  of  St  Peter,  he  fi^id  to  Bernini,  <^  This  is  the 
^  point  of  view,  from  which  I  will  judge  of  your  work :'' 
a^,  whatever  Bernini  could  fay  to  him,  ht  would  not  Air  a 
ftep  nearer.  Sacchi,  conitdering  it  attentively  fome  time, 
cried  out  as  loud  as  he  could,  **  Thofe  figures  ought  to  have 
^  >cen  larger  by  a  p^iilk;"  «id  went  0|it .  of  the  church, 

without 
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witiKnit  faying  andther  word.     Sernim  w*  ferrfiMe '  of  tVk 

)uftn(e&  fxf  :hfs>Gritidiiti)  yet^<iid  iiot'thmk  fit  to  do  his  work 

ovetdgfttn*  ^  Sacachi  died  in  the  year  1661 .  > 

.    "  .•  ' 

S  ACX.V  I L  L  E  (Thomas)  ^he 'firft  lord  fiackhurft, 

aad-earl  aftDofiTet,  was  bom  in  the  year  1536  at  Suckhurft 

}ii  Suffex,  idle  feat  ^f  that  ancievtt  famity.     He  was  fent  to 

Gilford  »!  Ae  latt»r  end  of  Icing  Edward'^  reign  ;  and  after 

Wood's  A-    (omt  ftay  thore,  ireknoved  to>Cafnbrfdge,  »\ffeere  -he  tock  the 

▼.  iT     *    degree  jqfiffliafiEr  of  arts;     'SRben  ihc  iwi§'  feiit<to  the  Inner 

Temple  at^Lonedbni^  ^atid  (pK>eeaded  -fo  far  in  the  ftudy  of  the 

l2cw^  -as  talie  called  ito  the^  bar  ;  <bot  without  any  defign  to 

{Nui^bfey  andu»ly  to  qu^dify  htm  more  efFe(9:iiatly  for  ferviir^ 

bis CQMfiitiy is  parliament,  where  we ^fiind h«m  ini  the  refignof 

'Bhiltp  aod  Mary.    Ue^had,' early  at  tbeuniveiikies,  acqut* 

red'tiie  naaae/of  a  good  *p«et ;  and^  in  1557)  i|«  wrote  hi^ 

poetical  {necae^  intitiod,  ^^  T^e  Jtidafkion/^  or  introdudioh 

U>  the  Mysror  jof  Magiflrat^.     This  ^^  Myitor^  Magii^ 

^^itrates"  iataiferies  6ftpoems,   fliroied   upon  4i   dramatic 

plan:;  isnd.canfiftsof  6xani[^e6'crf'4minient<bad'men,  i«tho%al 

come  toiniferabte lends.    it -was  ^^ery  cnuch' applandi^ i'fi M 

tkne.    In.'.i$6ii.^  maois  aStei-  his  mtgedy  6f  ^<  Gotboduc;^ 

the  firft,  that  ever  appeared^in  verfe,  and  greatly  admired  b]^ 

Sidney's  A-  ^  wits  of  that  lage.'    ^  Gort)irf%ic,  feys  SirPMlip  Sidney,  is 

PoS/'''        '  f^fll  of  ftately  fpeeches  and  well  fcandirtg^  phr^ifes,  climbfflg 

»595>  4to«     f*  toitbe  height  Of'  Seneca's  Arte  ;  -and  as  'full  of  noteble  ino^ 

'<  raKty^  iwhich  it^doth  moft  ddightftilly- teach,  and  thcrebf 

*'  obtains  the  very ertdof  ■  pbdtry."     I^his  tragedy .y»as  'pabi- 

liflicd   at  ft  ft    farreptitioufly  by  the   book-feMers  5    wWcH 

moved  lord  BuckhuJft,  to  give  arc-onreft^itiori'df  it'hifnftJf 

V  in  1570.     It  afterwards  ^^r6ntthroagh  other  edkionis;  net* 

witWhnding  which,  for   many   years  piftUt  h^  been  *> 

,         ftrangely  loft,  that  Dryden  and-  Otslham,  in  Che  reign  of 

Charles  II,  do  not  appear  to  have  fecn  it,  though  thi^  pr^ 

tended  to  critfdfe  it  5  and^even  the  'iioted  anticfoary  Wocrf 

knew  jiift  aslitde  of  it,  as  is  plain  tfrom  his  telMrife  us,  A^ 

It  was  written  iw  o4d  Englifli  rhyme.     Mr.  Pope  took  a  fancf 

to  retrieve  this  play  from  bWrvion,  atld  to  give  it  a  run :  itt 

which  defign  Mr.  $pence  was  eaiployed  to  "fet  it  dff  with  al> 

poffible-  advai«ag4J,  and  it  wds  printed. pompoiifly  in  ij^l 

8vOi 


8*0.  vdth  d  pii^ace  %y  tht  edJtor.     Mr.Spence,  Tpcakitig  dT 

hi$1ordfliij>'afe  a'pbet,  ^cki»es,  tWat  ^  the  datm  ^ our  Eng- 

**  £fli  poetry  ^as  inChfa^icePs  time,  Imt  that  at  'flibhe  otit  iii 

«  htm  too  'btigbl  ^i  at  )6nce  to  laft  kmg.     The  fiicceedhi^ 

«  kge  was  ^aric  and  <n^it^.     There  Was  ihaefed  feme  glim- 

^  m^'fags  M  g€«iiS5  ag^n  in  ^Henry  the  ^ighth^  time  ;  Ittt 

**  oar  ipoetiy  had  n^Mer  '¥*at  cquW  be  cafled  a  ^fair  TctHed 

•^day-^ht,  itill toi#^T^stlife  ehd  of  qwecn  Elizabeth's reigrr. 

"•It  hras  4idt\««efi  *tfctefe  Ifw^  periods,  <hat  tertl  Buckharft 

"i»t»te;  afttt- the  dart  wf'Sui*ry,  and  before  Spenfer.**  The  Prefacct* 

IN IKJHC  Ti  O  N  4s ^iwftttdnfo  much  in  9petifer*s  manner,   Gwboduc. 

aixmnds*fi3^»lu<ih4nithe^anie  H^drt  of  defcriptions,  land  is  fo 

much  in  the  ftile  of  Spenfer,  that  if  SaclcvIIIe  did  not  furpa^ 

Bus  poet,  rt  Wlis  petBuiie  hclxad  tte  difad vantage  df  Writing 

ki.    Mr.  Wfti^tbh  'ffiflces  no  *:m[ile  to  affirm,  (fhat  the  I N-  ararTn  the 

Due  T I  ON  **<  ajpproachtss  nearer  to  th^  Fairy  Queeri  FairyQueen, 

•*'iii  atkgdricAl  f^preifenttirfons,  than  any  other  previous  6i?  ^•*^^' 

"fcccdftdirig-poem.** 

Havk^  bytlJefe^^daaSidns  eftabKftied  the  Tepdtatibn  of 
k8%  ^  brfl'^!^r  in  Ills  time,  he  laid  down  his  pen  ;  and, 
fwttng^hat,  iSimed'thecharafterof the itatefman,  in^hicK 
kealfo5b«Gamfe  ftrpcrlathrdly  titrinisnt.  Hefoimd  leifare  how- 
eptt- to  •make^tbetottr'df  ^Prance  atid  Ttily ;'  and  was  on  fdme 
ie^unt  o^'Oihtrlti  ^rffon  at  Rome,  *wheh  the  news  arrived 
rf  ^hls  »rher  ^fir  Ridhkrd  'SicfkyiHe's  death  in  7566,  Upon 
Mh  he  obtained  his  rcfltafe,  retarftcd  home,  entered  into  the 
|»feffidn  6f  ^  titR:  i/fherlfincc,  ztti  fodn  after  was  taken  into 
Acpettage %y *the  ^tlfle'W lord  BUcHiurft.  He  enjoyed  tliis 
aftjAdh'^f  ^H^hoHT  Ma%rtune  too  liberally  for  a  while) 
ibHs'faid  WK»ve  bfeeti  redaimed  at  length  by  the  queen, 
ifco  »rccfe?v'cd  -him  into  lifer  p^rt}<Hilarfevor,  and  employed 
Hiffi^  ifiany  very  important 'Affairs.  He  was  indeed  allied' 
teller  fhi^ifty:  h is 'gi^andfatlher -having  married  a  fifter  to  fir' 
thbteas'Bbfc^n,  «tittWafds  e^rl  ofWilrthire,  who  wasfa- 
AftrNta-Anrfe  fioleyh,  rtiotfier  of  ^queen  Efe'abech.  In  1587,* 
Ifc  iiws  *rit  ^Mflwflfadbr^td  ^he'ftates  of  the  Unrtt-d  Provinces, 
ii^  ftieir -ifoBi^lSfrfts^  agiaiHft  the  earlof  Leicefter ;  and* 
Afti^  %e'3}(chit^d  fhiait  nice  and  hazardous  truft  with  great 
iBfcgrity,  'yfer'ftc  *ftv^ite'J«  with  his  miftrefs  to  tirH 

Btti  home,  and  confine  him  to  his  houfe  for  nine  or  ten 

months  : 
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months  :  which  command  lord  Buckhurft  is  faid  to  have  fttb* 
mitted  to  fo  obfequiouily,  that  in  all  the  time  he  never  wovU 
rndure,  openly  or  fecretly,  by  day  or  by  night,  to  fee  eithei 
wife  or  child*  His  enemy  however  dying,  her  majefty*s 
favor  returned  to  him  with  ftro^iger  rays  than  before.  H< 
was  made  knight  of  tht;  garter  in  1590  ;  and  chancellor  ol 
Oxford  in  1591,  by  the  queen's  fpecial  interpofition.  In  159ft 
He  was  joined  with  the  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  in  negotiadnj 
a  peace  with  Spain  i  and,  upon  the  death  of  Burleigh  thi 
fame  year,  fueceeded  him  in  his  offitce  :  by  virtue  of  whicl 
he  became  in  a  manner  prime  minifter^  and  as  fuch  esiertd 
btmfelf  vigoroufly  for  the  public  good  and  her  majefly'i 
£ifety.  .  .  ' 

Upon  the  djeath  of  queen  Elizabeth^  the  adminiftration  d 
the  kingdom  devolving  on  him  with  other  counfellors,  they 
unanimoufly  proclaimed  king  James ;  and  that  king  renewed 
]iis  patent  of  \ox4  high  treafurer  for  life,  before  his  arrival  ifl 
England,  and  even  before  his  lordfliip  waited  on  his  majefty* 
Ot^  the  13th  of  March  1604,  he  wa3  created  earl  of  Porfet 
He  was  one  of  tbofe,  whom  bis  majefiy  cbnfulted  and  coo- 
£ded  in  upon  all  occafions ;  and  be  lived  in  the  higheft  efteeia 
and  reputation,  without  any  extraordinary  decay  of  healtiii 
till  the  year  i6o7»  Then  he  wias  feized  at  his  hpufe  at  Hor- 
fley  in  Surry  with  a  diforder,  which  reduced  him  fo,  that 
his  life  was  defpaired  of:  upon  which  the  king  fent  him  a 
gold  ring  enamelled  blacky  fet  with  twenty  diamonds ;  and 
this  meflage,  that  '<  his  majefty  wifiied  hiih  a  fpeedy  and; 
^^  perfe£t  recovery,  with  all  happy  and  good  fuccefi,  and  that 
^'  he  might  live  as  long  as  the  diamonds  of  that  ring  did  ea«. 
^<  dure,  and  in  token  thereof  required  him  to  wear  it,  and 
^  keep  it  for  his  fake."  He  recovered  this  blow  to  aU  ^ 
pearance ;  but  fopn  after,  as  he  was  attending  at  the  cimnd) 
table,  he  dropped  down,  and  immediately  gave  up  his  laft 
breath.  Tius  fudden  death,  which  happened  on  the  19th  of 
April  1608,  was  occafioned  by  a  particular  kind  of  dropTy  on 
the  brain.  He  was  interred  with  great  folemnity  in  Weft* 
mlnfter  Abbey;  his  funeral  fermoii  being  preached  by  his 
chaplain  Dr.  George  Abbot,  afterwards  archbiflbop  of  Can- 
terbury.    Sir  Robert  Naunton  writes  of  him  in  the  foUow* 
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terms :  **  They  much  commend  his  elocution,  but  more  p"^i 
"  die  excellency  of  his  pen.    He  was  a  fcholar,  and  a  per-  Regali^ 
^  (oQ  of  quick  difpatch  ;  faculties  that  yet  run  in  the  blood  :   P*  7^' 
^  and  they  fay  of  bini,  that  his  fecretaries  did  little  for  him 
^  by  way  of  inditement,  wherein  they  could  feldom  pleafe 
«  hifflj  he  was  fo  facete  and  choice  in  his  phrafe  and  ftile. — 
<<  I  find  not,  continues  this  writer,  that  he  was  any  ways 
^  inured  in  the  fadions  of  the  court,  which  were  all  his 
^  time  ftrotig,  and  in  every  man's  note  ;  the  Howards  and 
"  the  Cecils  on  the  one  part,  my  lord  of  Eflex,  &c.  on  the 
I  ^'  other  part :  for  he  iield  the  ftaff  of  the  treafury  faft  in  his 
I  ^  hand,  which  once  in  a  year  made  them  all  beholden  to 
I  ^  him.     And  the  truth  is,  as  he  was  a  wife  man  and  a  ftout, 
I  ^  he  had  no  reafon  to  be  a  partaker ;  for  he  flood  fure  lit 
^  blood  and  grace,  and  was  wliolly  intentive  ^o  the  queen's 
^  fervices  :  ^d  fuch  were  his  abilities,  that  fhe  received  af- 
^  fiduous  proofs  of  his  fufficiency ;  and  it  has  been  thought, 
^  that  file  might  have  more  cunning  inflruments,  but  none 
^  of  a  more  ftrong  judgment  apd  confidence  in  his  ways, 
^  which  are  fymptoms  of  magnanimity  and  fidelity/*    To 
6is  charader  of  Naunton,  we  will  fubjoin  the  obfervation 
rfan  honorable  authoi;,  that  <*  few  firfl  miniflers  have  left  To 
^  fair  a  charaAer,  and  that  his  family  difdained  the  office  Cau%deof 
•*  of  an  apology  for  it,  againfl  fome  little  ciavils,  which—-  ^<>g^  *»»^ 
^^  fpreta  exolefcunt ;  fi  irafcare,  agnita  videntur/'*  thoSof^ot* 

Several  of  his  lordfhip's  letters  are  printed  in  the  cabala  ;  ^*^^'^  ^* 
hefides  which  there  is  a  Latin  letter  of  his  to  Dr.  Bartholo*  '* 
laew  Gierke,  prefi^ked  to  that  author's  Latin  tranflation  frqm 
the  Italian  of  Balthasar  Caftilio's  Courtier,  intitled,  De  Cu- 
ikltfive  Aulico,  firfl  printed  at  London  about  i57i.  His 
lordfhip  was  fucceeded  in  honor  and  eftate  by  his  fon  Ro- 
bert, and  afterwards  fucccffively  by  his  two  grandfons,  Rich^ 
lid  and  Edward. 

8ACKVILLE  (Charles)  earl  of  Dorfet  and  Mid- 
Acfex,  a  celebrated  wit  and  poet,  was  defcended  in  a  dired 
)ine  from  Thomas  lord  Buckhurfl,  and  born  the  24th  of 
January  1637.  He  had  his  education  under  a  private  tutor  \ 
sftcr  which,  making  the  tour  of  Italy,  he  reiyirned  to  Eng* 
land  a  Uttle  before  the  reftoration.    He  ihone  in  the  houfe  of 

oommons^ 
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commons,  and.  wa^s'  qarefled.  by:  l^ii^g  Qb34:les  IL  but  having 
*        ,  '  aa  yet  no.  turn  t»  bufiinefst  be  (kc;lii)cd  %W  public  eipglqy. 
He  was  in:  truth,  like  VillLers,  ^ocbqfter,  Sedky,  fi^.   o^e 
€f{  the  wits  or  libertines  of  Charle§'$  couxt ;  and,  thoug^ijt;  of 
DOthing  fo  mucb'  as  feat9  o£  galiaAtrj^  whi<ph  fbi^^ti;xikes  car- 
ried htm  toJoexcufable  excefies.     H^  wen^  a  v^olnnteer  ia  ijhe 
&fl  Diitch  war  in  x6ss  S:  and  tbe  nigbt  bejo^e  th^  ^»ff^gc^ 
mentcompofed  that  fong,  wW<;h.  is  generally,  ef^pi^'  tjie 
bappieft  of  bis  produ£)tions.     Soon  aii(eii  he  was  opa^j^  a  gf9v- 
tieman  of  the  bed-cbamber ;.  and,  ofi^c^oyittt,  cS  his.difltti* 
guiihed  polixenfifS|  fept  by  tb«  l&irig:  u^on  ffiver^l;  Qacnt  em^^ 
baffiea  of  conpplimpnt  intp.  Fijance.    Upo»  tb^  d^ath,  of  bitf 
uncle  James  Cxanfield,  ea^L  of  Mid41e£9¥9    in  Jb674»  ihat 
^ftate  devolved  on  him  ;  and  be  fiiqce^ed  lik^wifc  tathci ti- 
tle by  creation  in  1675,     Hif  f^or  dying  tiw<»  years  aftei^' 
he  fucceeded  him.  in  his  eftate  and  bo(iors»    ^^  utt)?cly  Air- 
liked,  and  openly  difcountenanced  thf  violent  mea^Jices.  of 
James  the  fecond's  reign  ;  and,  early  epgaged  for  the  prince 
of  Orange,  by  whom  he  was  Q»de  lord  cb.s^bQclain  of  the< 
houfhold,  and  taken  into  the  privy  eQ^Dcil.     In  16J92,  he 
attended  king  William  to  the  congrefs  at  tbe  Hague,  aoA 
was  near  lofuig  his  life  in  the  paffage.     They  went  on  hc^tti' 
the  loth  of  January,'  in  a  very  fevere  (eafon ;  and  whea 
they  were  two  or  three  leagues  off  Goree,  baying  hy  bai 
^      weather  been  four  days  at  fea,  the  king  was  fo  impaMAt  tc? 
-go  on  fhore,  that  he  took  a  boat :  wh^n^  a  thick  fog  arifing 
foon  after,  they  were  fo  ciofely  furrounded  with  ice,  as.  nofi' 
to  be  able  either  to  make  the  fhors,  qc  get  back  to  the  it^ 
In  this  condition  they  remained  twenty  t.wo  hours,  aimoft  dc-. 
fpairing  of  4tfe ;  ^nd  the  cold  was  fo  bitter,  that  tbey  could, 
hardly  fpeak  or  fland  at  their  landing  i  and  lord  Dorfet  cqH' 
-tfafled  a  lamenefs,  which  held  him  fome  time.     }n  i^^ 
his  health  fcnfibly  declining,  he  retired  from,  public  aiiairs;* 
only  now  and  then  appearing  at  the  council  board.     He  died 
at  Bath  the  19th  of  January  1705-6,  after  having  nifU'cied 
two  wives  :  by  the  latter  of  whom,  he  had  a  daughter,  and 
an  only  fon,  Lionel  Cranfield  Sackviile,  who  was  created  a 
duke  in  1720,  and  is  ilill  living  this  prefent  year  1769* 
tfLord  Dorfe^  wrote  feveral  little  pojeros,  which  howevec 

9fi  not  numerous  cgough  to  make  a  voluioe  of  themfelves> 

but 
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jbut  may  be  found,,  fomc  of  them  at  leaft>  among  tbe  wosb 

of  the  minor  poets,  publiflied  in   17499  8vo.     He  was  a 

great  patron  of  poets  and  men  of  wit,  who  have  not  failed 

ia  their  turn,  to  tranfmit  his  name  with  Ui^e  to  pofterit^ 

Prior,  Pryden,  Congreve,  Addifon,^  and  many  jxx>re,  h»re 

all  exerted  themfelves  in  their  feveral  pan^yrkk^  upon  thiy 

patron :  Prior  more  particularly,  whofe  exquifitely  wrought 

phara£ler  of  him,  in  the  dedication  of  his  poems  to  his  fon^ 

tke  prefent  duke  of  Dorfet^  is  to  this  day  admired  aa  a  naf* 

ler-piece.  Xake  the  following  paiTage,  as  a  (pecimen  :  <<  the 

*<  biightnefs  of  his  parts, .  the  (blidity  of  his  judgment,  and 

^  tbe  candor  and  generoiity  of  his  temper,  diftingui^ied  him 

"  in  an  age  of  great  politenefs,  and  at  a  court  aliounding 

*'  with  men  of  the  fineft  fenfe  and  learning*     The  moft  emi-* 

^^  nent  matters  in  their  feveral  ways  appealed  to  hU  deterntf- 

*^  nation  :  Waller  thought  it  an  honour  to  confult  him  ia 

^<  the  foftnefs  and  harmony  of  his  verfe  ;  and  Dr.  Sprat  ia 

"  the  delicacy  and  turn  of  his  profe  :  Dryden  determines  hf 

"  hio),  under  the  character  of  Eugenius,  as  to  the  laws  of 

"  dramatic  poetry  :  Butler  owed  it  to  him,  that  the  court 

"  tafted  his  Hudibras ;  Wicbcrley,  that  the  town  liked  his 

'<  Plain  Dealer  ;  and  the  late  duke  of  Buckingham  deferred 

^  to  publl0i  his  rehearfal,  till  he  was  fure,  as  he  expreiled 

"  it,  that  my  lord  Dorfet  would  not  rehearfe  upon  him  again* 

^  If  we  wanted  foreign  teftimony.   La  Fontaine  and  St. 

*'  Euvremont  have  acknowledged,  that  he  was  a  perfect  matter 

"  of  the  beauty  and  finenefs  of  their  language,  and  of  aU 

^  they  call  les  belles  lettres.     Nor  was  this  nicety  of  his 

*' judgment  confined  only  to  books  and  liteVature  :  he  was  the 

f'  iame  in  ftatuary,  painting,  and  other  parts  of  art.     Ber- 

U  nini  would  have  taken  his  opinion  upon  the  beauty  and  at- 

"  titude  of  a  figure ;  and  king  Charles  did  not  agree  witb 

^^  Lely,  that  my  lady  Cleveland's  pidure  was  finifhed,  till  it 

*'  had  the  approbation  of  my  lord  Buckhurft." 

SADLER  (John)  an  Englilh  writer,  defcended  of  aa 
ajocient  family  in  Shropfhire,  was  born  upon  Auguft  the  i8th, 
1615,  and  educated  at  Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge ;  where, 
he  became  eminent  for  his  great  knowledge  in  the  Hebrew 
and  other  Oriental  langu^es.    After  having  taken  his  de- 

grces 
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'  ptki  iii  tlid  ttgular  way,  and  been  fomc  years  fcJlo*  of  In* 

college,  he  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  made  a  cori- 

fiderable  progrcfs  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  became  irf 

1644  a  matter  i%chancery.     In  1649,  he  was  chofen  towii 

^lerk  of  Loijdbn,  «nd  publiflied  the  fame  year  a  book  with 

Ihis  title,  «  Rtghu  of  the  Kingdom :  of,  Cuftoms  of  oni 

•<Anceftors,  touching  the  duty,  IJrowe^  eleftion,  orfuccef- 

^*  fion  of  our  kings  and  parliaments,  our  true  liberty,  due. 

**  allegiance,  three  eftates,  their  legiflative  pd#rr,  original, 

**  jildicial  and  executive,  with  the  militia  j  freely  difcuffei 

V  ^hrough  the  Britifh,  Saxod,  Norman  laws  and  hiftories.*' 

It  was  reprinted  at  London  in  1682,  and  has  always  been. 

highly  valued  by  Uwyei^  and  others.  He  was  greatly  fcfteem- 

ed  by  Oliver  Cromwell ;  who,  by  a  letter  frjih  Cork  dated 

December  the  ift,  1649,  offered  him  the  place  of  chief  juf- 

tice  of  Munfter  in  Irelahd,  with  a  falary  of  idoal.  per  an^ 

'■  num  \  which  he  excufed  himfelf  from  acceptirtg*     Auguft  thtf 

31ft,  1650,  he  was  made  matter  of  Magdalen  college  in  i 

Cambridge,  upon  the  removal  df  Dr.  Rainbowe,  Who  agair/ 

'    Succeeded  Mr.  Sadler  after  the  rettoration.   In  1653,  he  waij 

chofen  member  of  parliament  for  Cambridge,     Iri  1 655,  by  < 

warrant  of  the  proteAof  CrontweH,  purftiant  to  an  ordinance 

for  the  better  regulating  and  limiting  the  jurifdidlion  of  thci 

high  court  of  chaiKery,  he  was  continued  a  matter  in  chaa*  | 

eery,  when  their  number  was  reduced  to  fix  only.     It  vim. 

by  his  intereft,  that  the  Jews  obtained  the  privilege  of  build-  , 

ing  for  themfelves  a  fynagogue  in  London.     In  1658,  bcj 

was  chofen  member  of  parliament  for  Yarmouth;  and  the' ^ 

year  following,  was  appointed  firtt  commiifioner  under  the'  1 

great  feal  With  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Whitelock,  and  others,  fat ! 

the  probate  of  wills.    In  1660,  he  publilhed  "  Olbia :  Tb$  \ 

*•  New  IJlani  latily  difcovereck     With  its  religion,  rites  of 

'   ^  worfhip,  taws,  Cuftoms,  government,  charaders  and  Ian*  1 

*'  guage  ;  with  education  of  their  children  in  their  (cieiices^  j 

**  arts,  and  manufadlures  \   with  other  things  remarkable  ^  | 

*•  by  a  chrittian  pilgrim  driven  by  tempett  froth  Civita  Vtc*  . 

^<  chia,  or  fome  other  parts  about  Rome,  through  thd  ftraitf  , 

**  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.     The  firtt  part/* 

Soon  after  the  rettoration,  he  lott  all  his  employments,  hf  j 
virtue  of  an. ad  of  parliament  **  13  Canli  11.  for  the  iveU*  \ 

*^  govirning 
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^pverning  and  regulating  .rf  corporations ;"  his  Conicience 
Dot  permitting  him  to  take  or  fubfcribe  the  oath  and  declara- 
tion therein  required,  in  which  it  was  declared,  that  *«  /V 
"iitfj  nst  lawful.^  upon  any  pretence  wbateviT^  to  take  arms 
"  qainji  the  king ;"  an  obedience  fo  abfolute,  that  he  thought 
itflotdue  to  any  earthly  power,  though  he  had  never  en- 
gaged, or  in  any  manner  adled  againft  the  king.  In  the  fire 
of  London  1666,  he  loft  feveral  houfes  of  value;  and  foon 
^f  bis  manfioii' houfe  in  Shropfliire  had  the  fame  fate« 
Tkeie  misfortunes  and  feveral  others  coming  upon  him»  he 
ntired  tp  his  manor  and  feat  of  Warmwell  in  Dorfetihtreji 
rtich  he  had  obtained  with  his  wife  j  where  he  lived  in  a 
pirate  manner,  and  died  in  April  16749  aged  near  fixty 
prs. 


fan 


Sad O LET  (J AMES )  a  very  polite  and  Jearned  Ita- 
I)  was  born  atj^odena  in  1477  ;  and  was  the  fon  of  an 
Biiaent  Civilian,  who,  afterwards  becoming  a  profeflbr  at 
>trrara,  took  him  along  with  him,  and  educated  him  with 
^^care.     He  acquired  a  mafierly  knowledge  in  the  Latin  Niceran^ 

Greek  tongues  very  early,  and  then  applied  himfelf  to  *•  **^*"* 
ilofophy  and  eloquence ;  taking  Ariftotle  and  Cicero  for 
guides,  whom  be  confidered  as  the  firft  matters  in  thefe 
ways.  He  alfo  cultivated  Latin  poetry,  in  which  he  fuc- 
as  well  as  moft  of  the  moderns.  Going  to  Rome  un- 
f  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI,  when  he  was  about 
ity-two,  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  cardinal  CarafFe, 
loved  men  of  letters :  and  upon  the  death  of  this  cardinal 
151 1>  paffed  into  that  of  Frederic  Ffegofe,  archbiihop  of 
0,  where  he  found  Peter  Bembus, ,  and  contra<^ed  an 
acy  with  him.  When  Leo  X.  afcended  the  papal  throne 
15139  he  chofe  Bembus  and  Sadolet  for  his  fecretaries ; 
en  extremely  qualified  for  the  office,  as  both  of  them  wrote 
*a  great  elegance  and  facility  :  and  foon  after  made  Sado- 
t  bifhop  of  Carpentras  near  Avignon.  Upon  the  death  of 
win  1521,  he  went  to  his  diocefe,  and  refided  there  du- 
D|  the  pontificate  of  Hadrian  VI.  but  Clement  VII  was  no 
onerfeated  in  the  chair  in  1523,  than  he  recalled  him  to 
<»ae.  Sadolet  fubmitted  to  his  holinefs,  but  on  condition 
Nhe  (hould  return  to  his  diocefe  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
f  ^01-.  X.  P  which  " 
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which  he  did  very  pun6kuafly :  and  it  is  well  he  did  fo ;  foi 

about  a  fortnight  after  his  <}eparture  from  Rom^,  in  1527, 

the  city  was  taken  and  pilJaged  by  the  army  of  Charles  y, 

Paul  III,  who  fucceeded  Clertent  VII,  in  1534,  called  Y\\tt 

to  Rome  again  ;  made  him  a  cardinal  in  1536,  and  employ* 

ed  him  in  many  important  embaffies  and  negotiations.     Sa- 

dolet,  at  length  grown  too  old  to  perform  the  duties  of  hi 

blihopric,  went  no  more  from  Rome ;  but  fpent  the  remain^ 

der  of  his  days  there  in  repofe  and  ftudy^     He  died  in  1547 

not  without  poifon,  as  fome  have  imagined  5  becaufe  he  cor* 

refponded  too  familiarly  with  the  proteftants,  and  tcfti'fitt 

much  regard  for  ibme  of  their  doffors.     It  is  trup,  he  hac 

Si^itten  in  153Q  a  l^atiA  letter  to  the  fenate  and  people  0 

Geneva,  with  a  view  of  reducing  them  to  an  obedience  li 

the  pope  ;  and  had  addrefled  himfelf  to  the  Calvinifts,  witf 

the  afi^dionate  appellation  of,  Chariffimi  in  Chrifto  Fratrci; 

but  this  proceeded  intkely  from' the  fweetnefs,  moderatioai 

and  peaceablonefs  of  his  nature,  and  not  from  any  inclinatkl 

to  protcflamifm,  or  any  want  of  zeal  for  the  church  of  Roan; 

of  which  he  was  never  fufpefted  :  fo  that  all  furmifes  aboifl 

poifon  may  well  Ve  looked  upon,  as  indeed  they  geneni8| 

were,  as  vain  and  groundlcfs. 

Sadolet  in  his  younger  days  was  fomewhat  gay ;  and,  aL 

thoi^h  his  CT^terior  deportment  had  gravity  enough  in  it,  y^ 

thtre  is  no  doubt  that  he  indulged  in  the  delights  of  Romfj 

under  the  voluptuous  pontificates  of  Alexander  VI,  Julius  H^ 

and  Leo  X.   However,  he  reformed  his  manners  very  ftridi) 

-    '  afterwards,  and  became  a  man  of  great  virtue  and  goodnefN 

He  was,  Uke  the  other  fcholats  of  his  time,  a  clof^  imitatoi 

of  Cicero ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  furprifing,  that  he  is  diAdbj 

wordy,  and  more  remarkable  for  a  fine  turn  of  period,  thill 

for  flrength  and  folldity  of  matter  :  not  but  there  are  man) 

noble  and  excellent  fenttments^in  his  writings.     His  workfl^ 

which  are  all  in  Latin,  conflft  of  epiftles,  diflertations,  ora< 

ttons,  poems,  and  commentaries  upon  (bme  parts  of  holtj 

writ.     Th<^  have  been  printed  oftentimes  feparately :  brt 

they  were  collected  and  publiflied  together,  in  a  large  8rfl 

volume,  at  Mcntz  in  1607,     -^'^  **"  contemporaries  hxH 

fpoken  of  him  in  the  higheft  terms  j   Erafmus  particularljS 

who  calls  him  eximium  selatis  fuse  decus.     Though  he  wa% 

ai 
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Bs  all  the  Ciceronians  were,  very  nice  ahd  t%zSt  about  his 
Latin,  yet  be  did  not,  like  Bembua,  cafry  this  kiunor  to  fo 
ridiculous  a  length,  as  to  difdain  the  ufe  of  any  words^  that 
wen  not  to  be  found  in  ancient  authors  ;  but  adopted  fuch 
terms,  as  later  inflitutions  and  cuftoms  had  put  men  upon  in« 
venting^  as  Ecclefia,  Epifcopiy  &c.  &g.  The  jefiiit  Rapln, 
ipeaking  of  bis  poetry,  obferves,  that  be  had  imitated  the 
language  and  phrafeology  of  the  ancients,  without  any  of 
their  fpirit  and  genius  ^  but  fuppofing  this  true,  it  is,  I  ftari 
flo  more  than  what  may  be  faid  in  fome  meafure  of  thofe^ 
who  have  beft  fucceeded  in  modern  Latin  poetry* 

S  AOE  (AtAiN  Rbne  le)  an  ingenious  French  author# 
vas  born  at  Ruys  in  Bretany  in  the  year  1667  ;  and  may  per-^ 
hf&  be  ^reckoned  among  thofe,  wbo  have  written  the  lan<* 
page  of  their  country  the  neareft  to  perfe£lion.  He  had  wit, 
taSe,  and  the  art  of  fetting  forth  his  ideas  in  the  moft  eaQf 
41x1  natural  panner.  His  firft  work  was  a  paraphraftical 
tianSacton  of  Ariftxnetus's  letters.  He  afterwards  ftudied 
tIteSpaniih  tongue,  and  made  a  journey  into  Spain  to  ac* 
fuaint  faimfelf  with  the  Spaniib  cuftoms.  Le  Sage  generally 
took  the  plans  of  his  romances  from  the  Spanifh  writers ;  the 
nanners  of  which  nation  he  has  very  well  imitated*  His  1^ 
Diabie  Boiteux,  in  two  volumes  i2mo.  was  drawn  fromth^ 
Diabolo  Cojuelo  of  Guevara:  add  his  Gil  Bias,  fo  well 
blown  ia  every  country  of  Europe,  from  Don  Gufman  d'Al- 
£irache.  There  are  alfo  his  le  Bachelier  de  Salamanque,  his 
tKw  Don  Q^ichotte,  and  fome  comedies,  which  were  well 
Kceived  at  the  French  theatre.  Le  Sage  died  in  a  little  houfe 
por  Paris,  where  he  fupported  himfelf  by  writing,  in  the 
)ttf  1747*  '*  His  romance  of  Gil  Bias,  fays  Voltaire,  con-  Sicde  da 
*•  tinues  to  be  read,  becaufe  he  has  imitated  nature  in  it/'     l^*u* 

There  was  alfo  David  le  Sage,  born  at  Montpellier  about 
Ac  end  of  the  i6th  century,  and  afterwards  diftinguKhed  by 
vii  immoraltties  and  want  of  oeconomy,  as  well  as  by  his  po« 
^*  There  is  a  colledion  of  bis,  intitled  Les  folies  du 
S»|c>  confifting  of  fonncts,  elegies,  faiires,  and  epigrams. 
8c  died  about  the  year  1650. 
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'  •   •  • 

SAINTE-ALDEGONDE  (Philip  de  Mar- 
NiJt  lord  du  Mont)  was  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  perfons 
of  the  fixteenth  century.  *  He  was  a  man  of  great  wit  and 
learning ;    underftood  Hebrew,  Greek,    Latin,  and  feveral 
living  languages  ;^  and  was  deeplj  verfcd  in  civil  law,  poli- 
ticks and  divinity.  He  was  born  at  Bruffels  in  the  year  1538  j 
and  afterwards,  when  the  Low  Countries  were  persecuted 
and  opprefled  by  the  Spaniards,   retired  Into  Germany,  and 
was  promoted  at  Heidelberg  to  the  place  of  counfellor  in  the 
j^mTnvi'  ccclefiaftical  counciK     He  fufFered  great  hardfliips ^before  he 
tis  jurifcon-   withdrew.     **  I  was  forced,  fays  he,  to  endure  profcriptions, 
/"'•  "«<  banifliments,  lofs  of  eftate,  and  the  hatred  and  reproaches 

*•  of  all  my  friends  and  relations ;  and  at  laft  was  imprifoned 
**  for  a  year  under. the  duke  of  Alva  and  the  commander  Re- 
**  quezens,  during  which  time  I  recommended  myfelf  to 
/  **  God  for  at  leaft  three  months  tv^ty  night,  as  if  that  would 
**  be  my  laft,  knowing,  that  the  duke  of  Alva  had  twice  or- 
•*  dered  me  to  be  put  to  death  in  prifon.  Tantum~religio  po^ 
**  tuit  fuadere  malorum^^  In  the  jrcar  1572,  he  returned  to 
his  own  country,  in  order  to  employ  his  talents  in  thefup- 
port  of  liberty,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  reformed  religion. 
He  was  highly  efteemed  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  did 
him  great  fervices,  not  by  arms  but  by  words  :  for  he  knew  . 
how  to  write  and  to  fpeak  well.  In  the  year  1575,  he  was 
one  o(  the  deputies  fent  by  the  ftates  to  Englahd,  to  dcfire 
Meicb.  A-  the  protection  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Three  years  after,  be 
^«n>  **=•  was  fent  by  the  archduke  Matthias  to  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
where  he  made  an  excellent  fpeech  to  the  eleftors  and 
princes  of  the  empire  ther)  prefent ;  in  Which,  as  Thuanm 
Hift.lib.xvi.  ^^''^  "^»  "  having  deplored  the  mifcrable  ftate  of  the  Low 
*<  Countries,  and  fharply  declaimed  againft  the  tyranny  of  the 
**  duke  of  Alva,  and  Don  John  of  Auftria,  he  defired  the 
"  affiftance  of  the  empire,  fmce  the  empire  was  expofed  to 
•*  the  fame  danger  with  the  Low  Countries  :  and  he  foretold,  ' 
*<  that  the  flame  of  the  war,  if  it  were  not  flopped,  would  1 
<*  fprcad  itfelf  farther,  and  feize  Cologne,  Munfter,  Emb-  ; 
*«  den,  and  other  neighbouring  cities,  which  the  Spaniards, 
«  by  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  had  long  ago  dcter- 
"  mined  tofubdue."    He  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
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*  fern  by  the  Hates  into  France  in  1 580,  to  offer  the  fovereigntj^ 
of  their  provinces  to  the  duke  of  Alen^on  ;  and,  in  15819  at-« 
tended  that  prince  to  England,  from  whence  he  wrote  to  the 
flates  the  fahe  news  of  his  marriage  with  queen  Elizabeth* 

This  infiance  Mr.  Vy^icquefort  fcts  before  the  eyes  of  ambaf-  Traite  de 

6dors,    to  make  them    cautious   of  the  iiews  they  write.  I'Ambafla- 

*^  Sometimes,  fays  he,  one  cannot  believe  even  what  one 

"  fees  :  vzdity  aut  vidijfe  putat.     The  fieur  de  Saints  Alde- 

^'  gonde,  who  managed' the  affairs  of  the  ftates  of  the  Low 

"Countries  at  the  court  of  London  in  ^he  year  1581,  be- 

^^  ing  one  evening  in  the  queen's  chafnber,  faw  her  in  con- 

^  ver&tion  with  the  duke  of  Alenf  on.     The  lords  and  ladies 

**  were  at  fuch  a  diAance,  that  they  could  have  no  (hare  in 

^'  it ;  but  every  body  w:as  witnefs  of  an  ad^ion,.  from  which 

^  a  great  confequence  migh^  be  drawn.     The  queen,  taking 

*^  off  a  ring  from  her  finger,  put  it  upon  that  of  the  duke  i 

'<  who  immediately  went  away  with  an  air  of  joy  and  fatif* 

^  h£t\ony  as  carrying  with  him  the  pledge  and  aflurances  of 

"  his  marriage.     Sainte-AIdegonde,  thinkJAg  this  a£^ion  of 

^*  the  utmoft  importance  tp  his  mafters,  gave  them  advice  of 

^'  it  by  an  exprefs,  which  he  difpatched  the  fame  night.   Tho 

*'  ringing  of  bells  and  firing  of  cannon,  and  other  figns  of 

"  rejoicing,  through  all  the  Low  Countries,  proclaimed  the 

^^  fatisfa<5iion  they  received  from  this  advice  :  but  the  queen 

*'  rei^-oached  Sainte-AIdegonde  for  having  precipitately  given 

*'  an  advice,  the  falfity  of  which  he  might  have  known  in  a 

"  few  hours/'     He  was  conful  of  Antwerp  in  1584,  when 

that  city  was  befieged  by  the  duke  of  Parma;  in  15939.  he 

conduced  into  the  palatipate  the  princefs  Louifa  Juliana^ 

daughter  of  William  I,  prince  of  Oxang0,  who  had  been 

betrothed  to  the  eledor  Frederick  IV ;  and,  in  15989  he  died 

at  LeydeH  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  .age.  <  Mekh.  A- 

He  wa^  one  of  the  greateft  and  njoft  difcerning  politicians  ^*~»  *^' 
of  his  own,  or  perh4ps  any  other  age.  •  This  would  appear^ 
if  from  nothing  elfe^  at  leaift  itqm  z  fingle  trafl  of  his,  wherein 
he  treats  of  the  *<  Defi^  of  the  Spaniardsy*  and  their, un- 
wearied endeavours  after  univeriai.  monarchy  ^  and  where, 
like  a  true  prophet^  he  foretold  many  political  events,  which 
aflually  happened  ^n  Great  Britain,  Poland,    and  France.  ^ ,  ^   *  ' 

*  Amidfi  aUbis  eipployments  he  wrote  or  meditated  (bmething,  ^am/^c  ~ 
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which  might  be  ufeful  to  the  church  or  the  ftate :   and  the 
books  which  he  p«blrflied  have  not  been  thought  the  feaft 
fe^vice  he  pferfermed.     His  view  hv  marty  of  his  pieces  was 
to  refute  the  c6ntroverfial  wrifcVs  of  the  church  of  Rocne^ 
and  to  raife  enemte^  to  the  k4rtg  of  Spain.     He  did  not  always 
treat  thele  matters  in  a  ferious  way  :•  many  htnliOfouG  pfo- 
dudions  came  from  his  hanrJsl     In  the  year  137 iv  he  pab- 
lijbed  in  Dutch  the  Romi(b  Hive,    Atvearium  Romamtm ; 
and  dedicated  it^to  Francis  Sonnius,  biQiop  of  Boifleduc,  one 
of  the  principal  inquifitors  of  the  Low  Countries,    This  be- 
ing full  of  comical  ftories  was  received  by  the  peopte  with 
incredible  apphufe ;  and  Kke  Erafmus*s  colloquies,  did  more 
injury  to  the  church  of  Ronfie,  than  a  ferious  and  teamed 
book  woiild  have  done.     He  wrote  in  French  a  book  of  thi 
fime  kitid,   which  was  printed  fbon  after  his  death  ;   and  i^ 
^      intitlcd  Tiahhan  des  Sffertns  de  la  Reliftm  \   that  'is-,    *•  ^ 
**  Pifture  of  the  differences  of  Religion.'*     In' this  peribrm- 
ance  he, is  very  facetious,  and  introduces  jokes,  mixed  at  the 
ftWe  timip  whh  good  reafons.     The  fiSiccefe  of  this  work  was 
no  icfs  than  that  of  the  Ahf'arium.     Numbers  of  people  di- 
verted themfelves  with  examining  this  pt(fture,  and  by  that 
ineans  confirmed  themfelvcs  in  their  belief  more  ftrongly ,  than 
by  reading  the  beft  book  of  CaJvin.     Thaanus  however  did 
not  approve  his  method  of  treating  c6ntroveriy :  *'  I  faw,  (ays 
**  he,  Philip  de  M^mix  at  the  fiege  of  Paris,  and  lodged 
*♦  tfhtee  months  in  the  fame  houfe  with  hrm.     He  W2^s  a  po- 
**  Kte  man,  but  this  is  no  great  matter.     He  has  treated  oF 
•^  religion  in  the  fame  ftile  with  Rabelais,  which  was  very 
^  wrong  in  hitn.*^-    He  is'  faid  to  have  been  the  aufthor  of  a 
jFsimous  fong,  written  in  praif^  of  prince  William  of  Naflaii, 
and  addrefled  to  the  people  of  the  Low  Gountries  under  the 
opprefiion  of  the /duke  of  Alva  :  and  this  fong  was  fuppofed 
to  be  of  great  ferviee,  i*henthey  were  forming  a  defign  of 
iprefling  a  new  repubKck,  which  might  fupport  itfelf  againft 
'  fo  powerful  a  monarch,   Sis  the  king  of  Spain,     ^*  In  this 
f»Elogiit       **  point,  fays  Vcrhciden,  Sainte-Aldegonde  (hewed  himfelf 
fZ^iP^  ^  ^3  ji-  ^gj-e  another  Tyrtacus,  lb  often  applauded  by  Plato  j 
f,  145,        <*  for  as  this  fong  contains  an  encomium  ©f  that  brave  priece, 
•^  excitements  to  virtue,  confolation  for  their  loBesj  andufe- 

♦»  All  advices^  it  iftf|>ifcd  the  people  wWi'  ^  ftf ong  rcfolution 
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<<  of  defending  the  prince  and  the  liberty  of  their  country/' 
He  was  engaged  in  a  Dutch  verfion  of  the  holy  fcripturess 
when  he  died.  He  had  tranflated  from  the  Hebrew  into 
Dutch  verfe  the  pfalms  of  David  i  but  this  veriion  was  not 
admitted  into  the  church ,  though  better  than  that  which  wai 
coounonly  ufed*  ^  ^'  That  work)  fays  Melchior  Adam,  has 
"  been  feverat  time3  printed^  but  never  received  by  the  com- 
^^  mon  confent  of  the  preachers;  whereas  the  other  verfion  is 
^  learnt  by  fome  tboufands  :  for  the  fate  of  books  is  accord** 
^*  ing  to  the  capacity  of  a  reader  :  Pro  captu  U^oris  hab^nt 
^  fuafaia  liMii,'*  But  if  this  maxim  be  true,  the  number  of 
editions  will  be  no  proof  of  the  goodneis  of  a^  book  ;  becaufe 
1^  more  foolilb  and  empty  aiiy  age  is*  and  the  more  vitiated 
aod  depraved  its  tafle,  the  aK>rt  will  ill  books  be  fought  after^ 
md  good  ones  negle(^ed« 

SAINT-CYRAN  (John  du  Verger  de  Houranne, 
AbboC  of  )  was  defcended  from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at 
Bayonne  in  the  1581.     He  was  inftru£ked  in  the  belles  lettres 
in  France,  and  afterwards  went  to  ftudy  divinity  at  Louvain ; 
where  be  acquired  the  friendfliip  of  Juftus  Lipfius,  wh^  has 
given  a  public  teilimony  of  his  high  efteem  for  him.     The  Lipf»Cent. 
biihop  of  Poitiers  was  his  patron^  and  refigned  to  him  in  i6ao  &  92.  Cent! 
the  abbey  of  Saint-Cyran.     He  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  ^*  «?•  4"« 
wrote  a  great  may  books.     He  is  particularly  memorable  for 
two  extraordinary  paradoxes,  he  Is  faid  to  have  maintained  ^ 
the  firft  of  which  is,  that  a  man  undef  certain  circuniflances 
tMj  nil  him/elf,  the  fecond,  that  Bijhops  may  take  up  arms. 
k  appears  however  from  an  authentic  memoir  communicated  ^^*  ^^1 
to  I4r.  Bayle,  that  he  did  not  in  reality  hold  the  lawfulnefs  of  I. 
filicide.     The  book,  wherein  this  queftion  is  difcufled,  was 
printed  at  Paris  in  1609,  and  intitled,  Sluijihn  Roiale^  tcc\ 
that  is,  ^*  the  Royal  ^Meftlon ;  {hewing  in  what  extremist 
**  e^[»eciaUy  in  the  time  of  peace,  a  fuhjed):  may  be  obliged  t^ 
^^  preferve  the  life  of  a  prince  at  the  expence  of  his  own." 
The  occafion  of  writing  this  book  is  curious  enough  to  de- 
ierve  to  be  mentioned :  and  it  is  as  follows.     When  Henry    . 
IV,  of  France  afked  fome  lords  what  he  ihould  have  done,  if 
atthebattkof  Arques,  inftead  of  conquering^  he  had  been 
oWged  to  fly,  and  embarking  on  the  fea  which  was  near  with- 
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i^ut  any  proviiions,  a  ftorm  had  caft  him  upon  fome  deiart  ifle 
at  a  dirtance ;  one  of  them  anfwered  him,  that  *'  he  ivouM 

•  **  (boner  have  given  himfelf  for  food,  by  depriving  htmfelf  of 
**  his  own  life,  which  hemuft  have  loft  loon  after,  thanjiiave 
**  fuffbred  the  king  to  periQi  with  hunger."  Upon  ihis,  the 
kingftarted  a  queftion,  whether  this  might  lawfully  be  done  ?  - 
and  the  count  de  Cramail,  who  was  prefent  at  this  difcourie, 
going  fome  time  after  to  vifit  Du  Verger,  whofe  particular 
friend  he  was,  propofed  toiiim  this  queftion,  and  engaged  him 
to  anfwer  it  in  writing.  Du  Verger,  who  was  then  in  the 
heat  of  youth,  and  migl;it  be  touched  with  the  generofity  of  the 
refolution,  exercifed  himfelf  upon  this  queftion  purely  meta* 
phyfical,  as  he  would  have  done  upon  the  clemency  of  Phala- 
ris  ;  and  having  given  his  foljution  of  it  two  ways  to  the 
count  de  Cramail,  this  lord  fupprefted  the  beft  folution,  aod 
publifhed  the  other  without  the  author's  name,  or  even  know- 
ledge, under  the  title  of  ^eftion  Rdple  ;  becaufe  the  king  * 
had  propofed  it,  and  becaufe  it  regarded  only  the  fingle  cafe 
relating  to  the  lifie  and  perfon  of  the  king.  From  which  it 
appears,  as  Du  Verger  afterwards  declared  to  his  friend$^  that 
this  little  piece  did  notfet  forth  his  true  opinion,  but  was  only 

•  a  paradox,  which  that  lord  had  engaged  him  to  maintain  in 
his  youth,  as  Ifocrates  wrote  a  panegyrick  on  Buiiris. 

^  His  other  paradox,  however,  we  do  not  find  that  he  ever 
difowned.  The  bifliop  of  Poitiers,  his  patron,  not  only  took 
arms,  and  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men,  in  order 
.  to  force  feveral  noblemen  he  diftruftcd  to  leave  Poitiers,  but 
Jikewife  publiftied  an  Apohgy  in  1 615  againft  thofe,  who  af- 
ferted  that  **  it  was  not  lawful  for  ecclefiajlics  in  a  cafe  efrU'  ■ 
**  cejftty  to  have  recourfe  to  armsy  This  apology  is .  allowed 
to  have  had  du  Verger  for  its  author;  and  it  was  pleafentiy 
called  by  a  learned  man  of  that*  time,  "  The  Kor'an  of  tl^ 
'*«  Bijhop  of  Poitiers.*^  Du  Verger  was  one  of  thofe,  who 
did  not  approve  of  the  Council  of  Trent :  he  confidered  it  as  a 
"  political  affcmbjy,'  and  by  no  means:  a  true  council.  In-  the 
year  1637,  he  was  committed  to  prifon  ;  as  bis  friends  fty,  be- 
caufe cardinal  Richelieu  wanted  to  be -revenged  on  him,  for 
refufing  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  nullity  of  the  marnige  of-tbc 
duke  of  Orleans  with  the  princcfs  of  Lorrain.  *  Other  rcafons 
however  were  publicly  given  out,  and  attempts  wfertj  ma^e^  to 
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rain  him  as  a  teacher  of  falfe  dodlrines*  It  is  faid,  the  cardi- , 
oal  thought  him  fo  well  qualified  to  anfwer  the  minifters,  who 
bad  written  againft  cardinal  Perron  concerning  the  primacy  of 
the  pope  and  the  real  prefence,  that  he  exhorted  hun  to  under* 
take  that  work  in  prifon,  and  offered  him  all  the  books  a,nd 
affiftances  necefiary ;  but  the  abbot  of  Saint-Cyran  replied, 
that  it  was  not  for^he  honor  of  the  church,  that  the  head  and 
principal  myftery  of  it  (hould  be  defended  by  a  prifoner.  He 
(bed  of  an  apoplexy  at  Paris,  CX^ober  the  2d,  1643:  not 
kowever  in  confinement  at  Bois  de  Vincennes,  as  fome  have 
fdfely  ailerted,  but  after  he  was  fet  at  liberty. 

SAINTE-MARTHE,  in  Latin  Sammarthanus :  the 
name  of  a  family  in  France,  which  for  more  than  ^n  hundred 
years  has  been  fruitful  in  men  of  letters.  The  firft  Gaucher  Niccfon^ 
de  Sainte-Marthe  had  a  fon  named  Charles,  born  in  15 12, 
who  became  phyfician  to  Francis  II,  and  was  remarkable  foi; 
Us  eloquence.  Qiieen  Margaret  c^  Navarre  and  the  duchefs 
of  Vendome,  honored  him  with  their  particular  efteem,  and 
conferred  favors  upon  him  ;  and  therefore,  when  thofe  ladies 
died  in  1550,  he  teftified  his  grief  by  a  funeral  oration  upon 
each,  which  he  caufed  to  be  publifhed  the  fame  ycar«  That 
upon  the  queen  was  in  Latin,  the  other  in  French.  There 
is  alfo  fome  Latin  and  French  poqtry  of  his  in  being.     He  died 

*«i555- 
Scevole,  the  nephew  of  Charles,  was  born  at  Loudun  in 

February  1536,  and  became  very  diftinguiflied  both  in  learn- 
ing and  bufinefs.  He  loved  letters  from  his  infancy,  and 
made  a  very  great  progrefs  in  them.  He  learned  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  tongues  ;  and  became  an  orator,  a  law* 
yer,  a  poet,  and  an  hiftorian.  The  qualities  of  his  heart  are 
iaid  to  have  anfwered  thofe  of  bis  head  :  for  he  is.  reprefented 
as  having  been  a  good  friend,  zealous  for  his  country,  and  of 
iflviolable  fidelity  to  his  prinpe.  He  had  in  the  reigns  of  Hen* 
ry  III,  and  Henry  I\f,  ieveral  confiderahle  employments, 
which  he  fuftained  with  great  reputation.  In  15791  he  was 
governor  of  Poitiers,  and  afterwards  treafumr  of  France  for 
thisdiftri&.  In  1593  and  1594,  heexercifed  the  office  of  in- 
tendant  of  the  fin"ances,  in  the  army  of  Bretagnei*  commanded 
hy  the  duke  dc  Montpenfier :  and  in  the  latter  of  thefe  years, 

he 
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be  reduced  Poitiers  to  the  fubjcAloti  of  Henry  IV,  for  which 
fmgular  fervice  that  prince  vas  greitiy  obliged  to  him.    Some 
time  after,  he  conceived  thoughts  of  retiring  to  his  own  coun- 
try, and  fpending  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  contemplation 
and  tranquillity  :  but  he  was  again  made  governor  of  Poitiers, 
and  this  dignity  was  conferred  on  htm  with  fuch  finguiaf  cir- 
cumftances  of  favor  andefl:eem,  that  he  couU  not  decline  it. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  this  o6ke,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  from 
dience  to  Loudun,  where  be  lived  the  reft  of  his  days  in  otio 
cum  dignitate.     This  town  had  been  often  prote^^ed  from 
ruin  in  the  civil  wars,  merely  by  his  credit ;  ind  therefore 
could  not  but  regard  him  ^s  its  protedor  and  favioun     The  • 
inhabitants  called  him  the  father  of  his  country*     He  died 
there*  in  March  1623,  regretted  by  all  the  world  ;  ztid  his  fu- 
neral oration  was  made  by  the  famous  Urban  Gfanditr.*    He 
was  the  author  of.  La  louange  de  la  ville  de  Poitiers,  1573 1 
Opera  Poetica,  confiding  of  odes,  elegies,  epigrnrtis,   and  (t* 
cred  poems,  in  French  and  Latin,  1575 ;  Qaildrttm  dodrintf 
illufthum  elogia,  1598  :  but  his  chief  work,  and  that  which 
keeps  his  name  ftill  alive  in-^he  Tepublic  vbf  letters,  is,  his 
three  books,  called  Paedotropbia,  feu^e  pueronim  educationef 
printed  m  15849  and  dedicated  to  Henry  IIL     This  poem 
went  through  ten  editions  in  the  author's  life-time,  and  hath 
gone  through  as  many  fince.     It  was  neatly  printed  at  Lon** 
\  don  1 708,  in  i2mo.  together  with  the  Callipcedia  of  Claudius 

Quillet ;  who  declares  in  that  poem,  how  infinitely  he  ad- 
mired it*  Here  Coilows  part  of  a  Latin  letter  of  the  poet  Ron* 
fard,  to  J.  Ant^.  de  Baif,  to  (hew,  how  it  was  received  at  ill 
firft  publication  :  "  Dii  boni !  quern  mihi  librum  mtfifti  a 
noftro  Sammarthano  confcriptum  i  non  Itber  eft,  fiint  ipdt 
Mufe :  totum  noftrum  Helicona  teftem  appello*.  Quin  &  fi 
de  eo  judicium  mihi conceiTum  lie,  volim  equidem  tUunfi  onuiH 
bus  bu)us  feculi  Poetis  antep^nere  :  veS  fi  Bembui,  Nai^ 
rius,  divinu(i]ue  Fracaftorius  aegre  laturi  funt»  Dam  enim 
perpendo  quam  apce  fuavitatem  carminis  pur^  terlaeque  dic» 
tioni,  fabulam  Mftorias^  philofophiana  arti  mcdifue^corijuiui^ 
erit,  libet  exclamare, 

Deus,  Deus,  ille  Menalca* 
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ieculumque  iftud  felix  dicere,  quod  nobis  hiletn  tantumquo 
virum  protulertt. 

Scevok  left  feveral  fons  ;  of  whom  Abd,  the  eldeft,  born  at 
Loudun  in  1570,  applied  himfelf,  like  his  father,  to  Ikeraturr, 
He  cultivated  French  and  Latin  poetry,  and  fucceeded  in  it. 
His  Latin  poems  were  printed  with  thofe  of  his  father  in  1 632, 
4to.  but  are  inferior  to  them.  Lewis  XIII  fettled  on  him  a 
penfion,  for  the  fervices  he  had  done  him  ;  and  made  him  a 
counfellcM'  of  ftate.  In  1627,  he  was  made  librarian  to  the 
ling  at  Pontainebleau ;  and  had  after  that  feTera}  other  com- 
fflifions  of  importance.  He  died  at  Poitiers  in  1652  :  his  0« 
pufcula  Varia  were  printed  there  in  i645>  8ro.  This  Abel 
liad  a  fon  of  his  own  name,  bom  in  1630,  and  afterwards  di<* 
ftbguifhed  by  his  learning.  He  fctcceeded  his  father  as  libra* 
lian  atFontainebleau,  and  in  that  quality  prefented  to  Lewis 
XIV,  in  1668,  un  dilcours  pour  le  retablifiement  de  cette 
Sbliotheque.     He  died  in  1706. 

Scevole's  (econd  and  third  fons,  Scevole  and  Lewis,  were 
fcorn  in  1 57 1.  They  were  twin  brothers,  of  the  (ame  tem- 
per, genius,  and  ftudies ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  Sce« 
vole,  continued  a  layman,  and  married,  while  Lewis  em- 
braced the  ecdefiaftical  ftate.  They  fpent  their  lives  toge- 
ther in  perfeft  union,  and  were  occupied  in  the  fame  labors. 
TTiey  were  both  counfelters  to  the  king,  and  hiftoribgraphers 
of  France.-  They  were  both  interred  at  St.  Severin  irt  Paris, 
in  the  fame  grave:  though  Scevole  died  in  1650,  and  Lewt» 
did  not  die  til!  1656.  They  diftihguifhed  themfelves  by  theif  ^ 
knowledge,  and  in  conjun£iion  compofed  the  Gallic 
Cbriftiana. 

Beiides  thefe,  there  was  Denis,  Peter  Scevole,  Abel  Lewis, 
Qaude  de*Sainte-Marthe ;  all  men  of  learning,  and  who 
£ftingui(hed  themfelves  by  Various  publications :  but  their 
Works  are  not  of  a  nature,  to  make  a  particular  enumeration 
of  them  neceffary  here.  They  relate  to  things,  peculiar  to 
tte  ecdefiaftical  and  civil  ftate  of  France :  and  thin^^s,  of  no 
uttportance  at  all  to  a  foreigner. 

SALLENGRE  (Albert  Henry  i»b)  a  very  in- 
pnious  and  laborious  writer,  was  born  at  the  Hague  in  1694; 
m  fstker  being  receiver  general  of  Walloon  Flanders,  and  of 
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a  very  ancient  and  confiderable  family.  He  was  educated 
with  great  care,  and  fcnt  at  a  proper  age  to  Leyden  ;  where 
he  ftudied  hiflory  und^r  Perizonius,  philofophy  under  Ber- 
.  nard,  and  Law  under  Voetius  and  Noodt.  Having  finiflied 
his  academical  ftudies  with  honor,  he  returned  to  his  parents 
at  the  Hague,  and  Was  admitted  an  advocate  in  the  court  of 
Holland.  After  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  171 3,  he  went  to 
France  i  and  fpent  fome  time  at  Paris  in  vifitingjibraries,  and 
in  cultivating  friendlhips  with  learned  men.  In  1716,  he  was 
made  counfellor  to  the  princcfs  of  Naflau;  and  the  year  after, 
commiflary  of  the  finances  of  the  States  General,  He  went 
again  to  France  in  1 717,  and  two  years  after  to  England, 
where  he  was  elefted  fellow  of  the  royal  focicty.  He  had 
made  feveral  publications,  which  ihewed  parts,  learning,  and 
induftry  j  and  without  doubt  would,  if  he  had  lived,  have 
been  of  great  ufe  and  ornament  to  the  republic  of  letters :  but 
catching  the  fmall-pox,  he  died  of  it  the  27th  of  July  1723, 
in  his  30th  year. 

He  had  a  hand  in  the  literary  journal,  which^  began  at  the 
Hague  in  1713.  In  1714,  he  publifhed  L'EIoge  de  TYvreffc, 
a  piece  of  much  fpirit  and  gaiety  :  in  i7i5,Hiftoiiede  Pierre  de 
Montmour,acolle£lionofallthepieces  written  againft  this  iFamous 
p^rafite,  with  a  prefatory  difcourfe  giving  an  account  of  them : 
in  1716,  Commentaires  fur  les  Epitres  oOvide  par  M.  deMc- 
ziriac,  with  a  difcourfe  upon  the  life  and  works  of  Meziriac : 
the  fame  year,  Poefies  de  M.  de  la  Monnoye  :  in  171D,  1718, 
17 19,  Novus  Theiaurus  Antiquitatum  Romanarum,  a  Supple- 
ment to  Gr3Bvius*s  colleflion,  in  three  Volumes  folio  :  in  1718, 
Huetii  de  rebus  ad  eum  pertinentibus  Commentarius,  with  a 
preface  written  by  himfelf* 

So  far  he  was,  we  fee,  chiefly  an  editor  of  other  people's 
works ;  but  atjthe  time  of  his  death,  he  was  very  bufy  upon  a 
confiderable  one  of  his  own  :  and  that  was,  a  Hiflory  of  the 
United  Provinces  from  the  year  1609,  to  the  conclufionof  the 
peace  of  Muniter  in  1648.  It  was  publifhed  at  the  Hague  in 
1728,  with  this  title  j  Effai  d'une  Hiftoire  des  Provinces  Unics 
pour  I'annee  1621,  ou  la  Treve  finit,  &  la  Guerre  recommen^o 
ave<:rEfpagnc,4to. 
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SALLO  (Denis  db)  a  French  writer,  famous  for  in- 
venting literary  journals,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and 
jioble  family,  and  was  born  at  Paris  in  1626.      He  was.  far 
from  befng  one  of  des  celebres  enfans,  of  thofe  children  who 
aftonifli  us  by  (heir  forwardnefs-:  on  the  contrary  he  was  very 
dull  and  heavy,  anfl  gave  Kttle  hopes  of  any  progrefs  in  letters . 
or  Icience.     His  genius  broke  out  all  at  once  afterwards  ;  and 
be   not  only  acquired  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  in  a 
mafierly  way,  but  maintained  public  thefes  in  philofophy  with 
prodigious  applaufe.     He  then  ftudied  the  law,  and  was  admit- 
ted a  counfellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  1652.     He  did 
not  fuffer  bimfelf,  however,  to  be  fo  immerfed  in  bufinefs,  as 
0  neglcA  the  purfuit  of  letters :  he  read  all  kinds  of  books, 
made  curious  refearchcs,  and  kept  a  perfon  always  near  him 
,  to  take  down  his  reflefiions,  and  to  make  abftrafls.     In  1664, 
he  formed  the  projeft  of  a  Journal  des  Sjavans  ;  and  the  year 
following,  began  to  give  it  to  the  public  under  the  name  of 
icur  de  Herouville,  which  was  that  of  his  valet  de  chambre. 
jBut  he  played  the  critic  too  feverely,  and  gave  great  oflknce  to 
ofe,  who  knew  how  to  make  returns.     Mr.  Menage's  Amae- 
itates  Juris  Civilis  was  one  of  the  firft  of  thofe  works,  which 
fell  under  Mr.  Sallo's  cognizance,  and  w^s  cenfured  pretty 
inartly :   which  cenfure  provoked  Mr.  Menage  to  treat  our 
icritic  with  great  feverity,  in  his  preface  to  the  works  of  Mai  - 
rbe,  printed  in   1666.     Charles  Patin's  IntroduAion  a  la 
nnoiflance  des  medailles  was  another  work,  our  journalift 
ook  liberties  with  ;  and  this  excited  his  father  Guy  Patin,  to 
iufet)oth  him  and  his  journal  with  as  little  ceremony  and 
cfcrve,  as  he  dealt  with  all  who  difpleafed  and  provoked  him.   g^^  p^^ 
fhort,  the  newnefs  anci  ftrangenefs  of  the  thing,  and  the  tin, 
tural  diflike  that  people  have  to  be  criticifed,  railed  fuch   a  ^^*'"^«** 
rm  againft  Mr.  Sallo,  as  he  was  not  able  to  weather  out : 
d  therefore,  after  having  publifhed  his  third  journal,  he  drop* 
d  the  work,  or  rather  turned  it  over  to  the  Abbe  Gallois, 
ho,  re-affuming  it  the  next  year,  contented  himfelf,  inftead 
f  criticizing  and  cenfuring^  with  giving  titles  and  making  ex- 
All  the  nations  of  £uroge  followed  this  plan  of  Mr. 
Ho;  and  different  literary  journals  fprung  up  everywhere 
under  different  titles.^     Mr,  Voltaire,  after  mentioning  Mr. 
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S^llo  as  the  inventor  of  this  kind  of  writing,  fays,  that  «  it 
"  was  brought  to  pcrfc6iion  by  Mr.  Bayle,  but  afterwards 
•*  diflionoured  by  other  journals,  which  were  publifhed  at  the 
"  dcfirc  of  avaricious  bookfeUers,  and  written  by  obfcurc  men, 
*«  who  filled  them  with  erroneous  extrafls,  follies,  and  lies, 
**  Things,  fays  he^  arc  come  to  thatpafi,  that  praifc  and  cea- 
Siccle  dc  ««  fure  arc  all  made  a  publU:  traffic,  efpecially  in  periodical 
T^^  nT'  "  papers  j  and  letters  have  fallen  into  di%race  by  the  mauage- 
**  ment  and  condudl  of  thefc  infamous  fcribblers." 

Mr.  de  Sallo  died  in  1669  ;  and,  although  he  publiChcda 
piece  or  two  of  his  own,  yet  he  is  now  to  be  commemorated 
only  for  fetting  on  foot  a  fcheme,  which  might  have  been  of 
infinite  ufe  to  letters,  but  by  abufe  is  likely  to  become  their 
deftrudion :  nothing  contributing  more  to  propagate  bad 
tafte,  to  confound  truth  with  falfehood,  and  to  level  men  of 
parts  and  learning  with  thofe  who  have  neither,  than  literary 
journals,  as  they  are  now  almoft  every  where  condufted. 

S  A  L  L U  S  T I U  S  (  Caius  Crispus  )  a  celebrafcd  Ro- 
man hiftorian,  was  born  at  Amiternum,  a  city  of  Italy,  a  year 
after  the  poet  Catullus  was  born  at  Verona  j  that  is,  in  the  year 
of  Rome  669,  and  before  Chrift  85.  His  familywas  Plebeian^ 
and  not  Patrician,  as  appears  from  his  being  afterwards  tribune  of 
the  people ;  and  it  is  obfervabk,  that  he  is  6n  all  occafioos 
fevere  upon  the  nobles,  particularly  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Jugur- 
thine  war.  His  education  was  liberal,  and  he  made  the  beft 
ufe  of  it ;  of  which  we  need  no  other  proof,  thati  thofe  valu- 
able biftorical  monuments  of  his,  that  are  happily  tranfmitted 
to  us  among  the  few  remains  of  antiquity.  Suetonius  has 
told  us  the  name  of  his  mailer,  in  his  book,  di  illi^ribus  Gram^ 
maticis.  No, man  has  inveighed  more  (harply  againft  the 
vices  of  his  age,  than  this  hiilorian  ^  yet  no  man  had  leis 
pretehfions  to  virtue,  than  he.  His  youth  was  fpcnt  in  amo^ 
lewd  and  profligate  manner;  and  his  patrimony  almoft  (quan* 
dered  away,  when  he  had  fcarcely  taken  poflcifion  of  it. 
Marcus  Varro,  a  writer  of  undoubted  credit,  relates^  in  a 
No«. Attic,  fr^gnient  prefcrved  by  Aulus  Gellius^  that  Salluft  was  a£lually 
Lib.  XVII.  caught  in  bed  with  Faufta,  the  daughter  of  Sylla,  by  Milo 
^*  '^'  her  bufband;  who  fcourged  him  very  feverely,.  and  did  not 
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fuffer  him  to  depart,  till  be  had  redeemed  his  liberty  with  a 
coniiderable  Aim. 

A.  U.  C.  694,  he  was  made  queftoC)  and  in  702  tribuno 
of  the  people  ;  in  neither  of  which  places  is  he  allowed  to 
have  acquitted  himfelf  at  all  to  his  honor.  Bjr  virtue  of  his 
queftorihip,  he  obtained  an  admiffion  into  the  fenate ;  but 
was  expelled  from  thence  by  the  cenfors  !n  704,  on  account 
of  his  immoral  and  debauched  way  of  life.  The  author  of 
the  inve£fctve  againft  him,  which  is  falfely  attributed  to  Cicero» 
fays,  that  after  his  expuliion  from  the  fenate,  he  was  no  Ion* 
g^  feen  in  Rome  ;  and  fufpeds,  that  he  fled  to  Caefar,  who 
was  then  in  GauL  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  year  705  Casfar 
reftered  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  fenator  ;  and  to  introduce  him 
into  the  hoofe  with  a  better  grace,  made  him  queftor  a  fecond 
time.  In  the  adminiftration  of  this  ofEce  he  behaved  himfelf 
very  feandaloufly,  exj^fed  every  thing  to  fale,  that  he  could 
£nd  a  purchafer  for,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  author  of  th« 
inveflive)  thought  nothing  wrong,  which  he  had  a  mind  to 
do :  nihil  nw  vmali  kabuerii^  cujus  aliquis  emptor  fuity  nihil  Ciccr.bSaU 
non  a^um  ^  verum  duxit^  quod  ipfi  facer e  cMbuiJfet.  In  ' 
the  year  707,  when  the  African  war  was  at  an  ^nd,  he  was 
n^de^prastor  for  his  fervices-to  Caefar,  and^fent  to  Numidia, 
where  he  a<Sled  the  fame  part,  as  Verres  had  done  in  Sicily ; 
outrageoufly  plundered  the  province,  and  returned  with  fuch 
iramenfe  riches  to  Rome/  that  he  purchafed  a  mod  magni« 
iicent  building  upon  mount  Quirinal,  w'th  thofe  gardens 
which  to  this  day  retain  the  name  of  Sallujiian  Gardens^  be- 
fides  his  country  houie  at  Tivoli.  How  he  fpent  the  remain- 
ing part  of  his  life,  we  have  no  account  from  ancient  writers ; 
but  probably  in  adorning  his  houfes,  in  building  villa's,  and 
in  procuring  all  thofe  elegancies  and  delights,  which  were 
proper  to  gratify  an  indolent  and  luxurious  humor.  Eufcbius 
lells  us,  that  he  married  Terentia,  the  divorced  wife  of  Ci- 
cero; and  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty,  in  the  year  719, 
which  was  about  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Atflium. 

The  early  Chriftians,  who  were  more 'remarkable  for  the 
Kri^efs  of  their  lives,  than  the  elegancy  of  their  writings, 
nfed  to  fay  of  themfelvcs,  ;;<?«  magna  Uqui'mur^  fed  vivimus. 
Our  hiftorian  muft  have  rcverled  this,  and  faid,  mn  magna 
vivimus,  fed  hquimur  3   fince  no  ;jian  wrote  better,  and  at 
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the  {anie  time  lived  worfe.  The  ancicfits  themfelves  allowed 
him  the  firft  place  amopg  their  hiftorians^  as  appears  from 
thefe  lines  of  Martial  ; 

Hie  ^rity  ut  perhibent  doSiorum  cor  da  virortm, 
Crifpus  Romana  Primus  in  Hijioria* 

and  they  haye  been  followed  in  this  by  many  of  the  modems, 
Mr.  Le  Clerc,  who  has  written  the  life  of  Salluft,  is  very 
angry  at  him  fpr  thus  crying  up  virtue,  while  he  continued 
to  pradtife.  vice ;  multo.magisy  fays  he,  tram  noftram  movent 
"Vica  prat-  improborum  honejil  fermones  :  becaufe  he  thinks  it  injurious  to 
tioai  WaA.  thccaufe  of  virtue,  to  be  patronized  by  fuch  advocates.  Now 
we  think  juft  the  contrary.  Virtue,  as  it  £hould  feem,  can- 
not derive  a  greater  fandlion,  than  from  the  praifes  beftowe^ 
on  it  by  vitious  men  ;  whofe  reafon  forces  them  to  approve, 
what  their  pai&ons  will  not  fufFer  them  to  pra£tife.  Nor  is 
there  that  Angularity  in  fuch  a  character,  which  is  generally 
*  imagined.  There  is  not  perhaps  a  man  breathing,  who  may 
not  fay  with  Ovid,  Fideo  meliora  proboque^  deteriora  fequor* 
The  celebrated  fir  Richard  Steele  felt  this  in  a  high  degree; 
which  made  him  wi(h,  that  there  was  fome  word  in  our  Ian- 
guage  to  exprefs  a  lover  of  virtue,  as  philofophy^  among  the 
Greeks  exprefTed  a  lover  of  wifdom.  When  therefore  we 
find  Salluft  lamenting,  as  he  does  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Hijipry  of  Catiline's  Con/piracy^  his  having  been  fo  ,deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  vices  of  his  age,  and  refolving  for  the  future 
AOt  to  fpend  his  precious  time  in  idlenefs  and  luxury,  fecor- 
.  4ia  atque  defidia  bonum  ocium  conterere,  there  is  so  reafon  at 
all  to  doubt  of  his  fmcerity  ;  (for  fuch'refledions  are  very  na- 
tural under  any  ftroke  of  adverfity,  or  feafoh  of  difgrace, 
which  he  was  probably  in,  when  he  made  them)  but  rather 
to  pity  the  unhappineCs  of  his  cohftitution  and  nature,  which 
would  not  fufFer  him  to  keep  his  refolution,  when  he  after- 
wards became  more  profperous  and  flouri{hing. 

Of  many  things  which  he  wrote  we  have  nothing  remain- 
ing, but  his  Hijiories  of  the  Catiiinat  ian  and  jfugurthine  wars; 
together  with  fome  orations  or  fpeeches,  printed  with  his 
fragments.  He  was  allowed  to  have  every  perfection,  as  an' 
hiftorian  ^  but  cenfured  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  writer, 

for 
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for  affeding  obfolete  expreffions,  and  reviving  old  words  from 

Cato's  Origines.     The  moderns  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  fee  the^ 

full  force,  or  to  judge  exa£Hy  of  this  cenfure  :  we  may  juft 

obferve  however  upon  this  occafion,  that  there  are  number* 

lels  words  in  our  oldeft  Englifli  writers,  now  grown  obfo* 

iete,  that  are  ftronger  and  more  exprefEve  than  thofe  which 

have  fupplied  their  places ;  and  that  perhaps  among  the  va*- 

rious  methods  propofed  for  the  perfefting  of  our  language,  it  ^ 

;Would  be  none  of  the  leaft  confiderable,  to  revive  fuch  wonls. 

The  editions  of  Salluft  are  innumerable.  Mr.  Waflc,  a 
learned  critic  of  our  own  country,  gave  a  correft  edition  of 
\m  at  Cambridge,  1710,  cum  notis  integris  variorum  &fui$t 
in  4to ;  and  he  has  been  fince  publiflied  by  Havercamp  at 
imfterdam,  1742,  in  two  volumes  4to. 

SALMASIUS  (Claudius),  or  Claudius  de  Salma- 
,  a  man  of  very  uncommon  abilities  and  immenle  erudition, 
as  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  born  at 
r  near  Semur  in  France.     His  birth  has  been  ufually  placed 
the  year  1588  ;  but  the  writer  of  his  life  declared  this  to 
ave  been  done  without  any  authority  at  all,  and  affirms  it 
have  happened  in  the  year  1596.     His  father  Benignus  de  vittSalm*- 
mafia  was  a  king's  counfellor,  eminent  in  the  law,  and  ^  SpiftoUs 
member  of  the  parliament  of  Burgundy.     He  was  alfo  a  mfix^ 
un  of  very  great  learning ;  and  therefore  undertook  and  r*-^***  *^S^* 
mtinued  the  bufmcfs  of  his  fon's  education,  till  he  had  "**^®* 
rounded  him  well  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues.  The  fon 
[ade  as  hopeful  a  progrefs,  as  the  fqndeft  father  could  wifh; 
we  are  told,  that  he  could  conftrue  Pindar  very  exadUy, 
make  verfes  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  when  he  was  not 
>re  than  ten  years  of  age.     At  eleven,  his  father  was  about 
iding  him,  to  ftudy  philofophy  under  the  Jefuits  at  Dijon  ; 
It  our  3alma(ius  exprefTed  a  difinclination  to  this,  and  ob- 
|ined  leave  to  go  to  Paris.     His  mother,  it  feems,  was  a 
{"oteftant,  and  had  been  infufing  new  notions  into  him,  up* 
the  fubje£l  of  religion;    fo  that  he  had  already  con* 
fived   prejudices  againft    popery,    and   therefore   was    for 
Voiding  all  connedlions  with  its  profeflbrs.  To  Paris  he  went, 
[here  he  made  acquaintance  with  the  learned ;  who  were  all 
lonifl^ed  to  find  fuch  forwardnefs  of  parts,  and  even  erudi- 
VouX.  Q^  ticn 
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f ion  io  a  boy.  He  ftaycd  here  between  two  and  three  years ; 
converfed  mucn  with  the  dolors  of  the  reformed  churchy 
and,  in  fhort,  confinned  hlmfelf  In  the  reformed  religion : 
which  bein^  now  refolved  to  embrace  openly,  he  a(ked  his 
father  leave  to  go  into  Germany,  and  particularly  to  Heid^S 
1>erg,  where  he  (hould  breath  a  freer  air.  His  father  know- 
ing his  inclinations,  and  fearing  left  he  fliod^  by  renounc- 
ing the  Catholic  religion',  dtlqualify  himfelf  for  the  honors, 
Which  he  hunfelf  then  poffefled,  and  propofed  to  tranfmit  to 
Vvm  at  his  death,  demurred  upon  this  affair,  and  endeavour- 
^  cd  to  put  him  off. from  time  to  time  ;  but  the  fon,  at  length 
obtaining  leave,  though  it  was  granted  with  much  reluflanc^ 
fet  off  from  Paris,  with  fome  merchants  who  were  going  to 
Frankfort  fair,  and  arrived  at  Heidelberg,  when  he  was  in  bis 
fourteenth  year. 

He  brought  recommendatory  letters  to  all  the  learned  thea 
from  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  with  whom  he  had  been  particularly 
intimate  at  Paris ;  fo  that  he  was  at  once  upon  the  mofi  ft- 
miliar  terms  with  Dionyfius  Gothofredus,  Janus  Grutenu^.' 
and  others.    He  immediately  put  himfelf  under  Gothofredu^' 
to  ftudy  the  civil  law  :  and  applied  to  it  with  that  intenfenefi/ 
with  which  he  applied  to  every  thing.     He  obliged  his  father 
greatly  by  this  ;  and  by  his  growing  reputation  and  authority' 
in  learned  matters,  gained  at  length  fo  much  upon  the  oM 
gentleman,  as  to  draw  him  over  after  him  to  the  reformed^ 
religion.     By  the  friendfliip  of  Gruterus,  he  had  the  free  ufe' 
of  the  Palatine  library,  which  was  a  very  rich  and  noble  onc| 
and  there  employed  himfelf  in  turning  over  books  of  all  kind%^ 
comparing  them  with  manufcripts,  and  even  in  tranfcribing 
manufcripts  which  were  not  printed.     He  did  this  almol^ 
without  ceafing;  and  he  always  (at  up  every  third  nigfat» 
By  this  means,  thocfgh  a  youth,  he  obtained  a  great  and  ex*' 
teiriivc  reputation  in  the  republic  of  letters  ;   infomuch  dwt^ 
he  was  now  known  every  ^here  to  be,  what  Ifaac  Cafauboft^ 
had  fome  years  before  pronounced  him,  ad  miraculum  do6h]sy 
but  at  the  fame  time  hurt  his  conftitution,  and  brought  on  w 
ilTnefs,  which  lafted  him  above  a  year,  and  from  which  hii 
wiA  difficulty  recovered. 

When  he  had  fpent  three  years  at  Heidelberg,  he  rcturnc(|j 

to  his  parents  in  Burgundy  j  from  Whence;  he  made  frequent 

cxcurfions 
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ncuriions  to  Paris,  and  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  Thu- 
aaus,  Rigalttus,  and  the  learned  of  thofe  times.     He  had  be- 
gtui  his  publications  at  Heidelberg,  and  he  continued  them  to 
the  end  of  bis  life.     They  gained  him  as  much  glory,  as  vaft 
erudition  can  gain  a  man.     His  name  was  founded  throujgh- 
eut  Europe ;  and  he  bad  the  greateft  oSers  from  foreign 
princes  and  univeHities.     The  Venetians  thought,  his  refi- 
denoe  among  them  woujd  be  fuch  an  honour,  that  they  of- 
ieted  him  a  prodigious  ftipend  ;  and  with  this  conditfon,  that 
ht  ihould  not  be  obliged  to  read  le6tures  above  three  times  a 
year.     We  are  told,  that  our  univerfity  of  Oxford  made  ibn^e 
attempts  to  get  hun  over  into  England;  and  it  is  certain, 
Aat  the  pope  made  many,  diough  Salmafius  had  not  only 
deferted  his  religion,  and  renounced  his  authority,  but  had 
adoally  written  againft  the  papacy  itfelf.     He  withftood  all 
thefe  fbllicitations  for  reafons^  which  were  to  him  good  ones ; 
iiit,  in  the  ycd^r  1632,  complied  with  an  invitation  from  Hol- 
laoid,  and  went  with  his  wife,  Whom  he  had  married  in  162X9 
to  Leyden. .  He  did  not  go  there  to  be  profeflbr,  or  honorary 
.profefibr ;  but,  as  Vorftius  in  his  Funeral  Oration  exprefles 
.it,  -*'  .^o  honor  the  univerfity  by  his  name,  his  writings,  his 
*•  prefeace  f*  ut  nominisfui  honorem  Academia  huic  impertiret^ 
[■.jfertptis  tandem  illujiraret,  frafentid  condecoraret* 
'     Upon  .(he  death  of  his  very  ancient  father  in  1640,  he 
ittturned  for  a  certain  time  into  France :  and  on  going  to 
Pans,  was  greatly  carefled  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  ufed 
I4D  poffible  means  with  him  to  continue  in  his  own  country, 
to  the  bidding  him  make  his  own  terms  ;  but  could  not 
til.     The  obligation  he  had  to  the  ftates  of  Holland,  the 
re  of  freedom  and  independency,  and  the  necef&ty  of  a 
leged  place,   in  order  to  publifli  fuch  things  as  he  was 
meditating,  were  the  principles  which  enabled  him  to 
^■n^ftahd  the  cardinal :  though  Madam  Salmafius,  or  Ma* 
,^  de  Saumaife,   his  wife  was,   as  Guy  Patin  relates, 
?med  widi  the  propofal,  and  no  doubt  teazed  her  hufband  t^^a* 
tily-'lo  accept  it.     Salmafius  could  lefs  have  accepted  the 
reat  penfion,  which  the  cardinal  then  offered  him  to  write 
•iiiftory  in  Latin ;  becaufe  in  fuch  a  work  he  muft  either 
offended,  or  have  adv'anced  many  things  contrary  to  his 
principles,  a^nd  to  truth.  -  He  went  into  Burgundy  to 

0.2  fettle 
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fettle  family-affairs,  during  which  the  cardinal  died ;  but  was 
fucceeded  hy  Mazarine,  who  upon  our  author's  return  to  Pa- 
ris troubled  him  with  Pollicitations,  as  his  predecefibr  bad 
done.    Salmafius  therefore,  after  about  three  years  abfence, 
returned  to  Holland  :  from  whence,  though  attempts  were 
afterwards  made  to  draw  him  back  to  France,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  entertained  the  leaft  thought  of  removing. 
Inihe  fummer  of  1650,  he  went  to  Sweden,  to  pay  queen 
Chriftina  a  vifit ;  with  whom  he  continued,  till  the  fummer 
following.     The  reception  and  treatment  he  met  with  from  , 
this  princefs,   as  it  is  defcribed  by  the  writer  of  his  life,   is 
really  curious  and  wonderful.     •'  She  performed  for  him  all  ^ 
•*  offices,  fays  he,  which  could  have  been  expe&ed  even  from  ^ 
.  ^' an  equal.     Slie  ordered  him  to  chufe  apartments  in 'her 
*'  palace,  for  the  fake  of  having  him  with  her,  ut  later!  aJ*  ' 
I  ^^herergtj  whenever  (he  would.     But  Salmafius  was  almoft  ^ 

•'  always  ill  while  he  flayed  in  Sweden,  the  climat^  being . 
^^  more  than  his  conftitution  could  bear  c  at  which  feafons' 
*'  the  queen  would  come  to  the  fide  of  his  bed,  hold  long  [ 
<«  difcourfes  with  him  upon  fubjedb  of  the  highefi;  concern,.* 
*'  and,, without  any  foul  prefent,  but  with  the  doors  allihut^.^ 
**  would  mend  his  fire,  and  do  other  necelTary  offices  fpr^' 
<<  him ;"  as  help  him  to  his  breeches,  and  lift  him  to  his  ^ 
**  clofe-ftool :  for  though  his  hiftorian  does  not  Ipecify  thcfe*^ 
particulars,  yet  who  can  fay  what  a  moft  learned  princefi,*^ 
who  had  fo  great  a  veneration  for  learning  and  learned  men,!.' 
might  not  do  ?  and,  in  (hort,  they  are  ad^i^ally  implied,  as*^ 
the  reader  himfelf  may  fee. — Ut  verborum  compendium^  faciam^' 
omnia  illi  regina  prajiitity  qua  vel  ab  a^uali  foterant  ixjpec-- 
tari.     In  aula  fua  deligere  eum  Jedem  voluit^  ut  femper  cum^ 
vellet  later i  adhtsreret*     Verum  quia  impar  fmrit  aeri  ferendd- 
Heros  nojler,  fere  femper  decubuit.     Ilia  tamen  ad  le^uluni 
ejus  accedere^  varios  £sf  prolixos  fermones  cum  eo  de  gravijfimit 
rebus  confertre^  idque  fine  arbitris  ;  adeo  ut  foribus  omnibus  oc^ 
clufisj  ipfa  etiam  focum  firmer ety  W  qut^  alia  decumbenti  offieim^ 
ejfent  neceffaria  prafiaret. 

Hitherto  things  had  gone  glorioufly  with  Salmafius. 
had  publiflied  many  great  and  learned  works,  which  had  £ip 
his  name  all  over  the  world ;  and  nothing  but  applaufe 
panegyric  had  founded  in  his  ears.     Happy  therefore  had 

be 
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hero  In  letters  been,  if  the  good  queen  of  Sweden  had  clofed 
ill  her  kind  offices  to  him  with  clofing  his  eyes  ;  but  like  his 
royal  mafter  Lewis  XIV,  who  was  a  hero  without  letters, 
he  was  unhappily  dcftined  to  furvive  his  glory  :  at  leaft  in 
feme  meafure,  as  will  appear  from  the  fequel.     Upon  the    , 
murder  of  Charles  I,  of  England,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by 
the  royal  family  then  in  exile,  to  write  a  book  in  defence  of 
that  king  ;  which  he  publiflied  the  year  after,  with  this  title, 
Defenfio  Reg'ta  pr9  Caroio.I^  ad  Serenijftmum  Magna  Britflf 
nia  Reg^m  Carolum  //,  filium  natu  majorem^  haredem  iff  fuc- 
cejjirem  legitimum.     Sumptihus  Regiis^  anno  1649.     ^"*'  f^" 
mous  poet  Milton  was  employed  by  the  powers  then  prevail-^ 
ing  here,  to  anfwer  this  book  of  Salmafius,  and  to  obviate 
4e  prejudices,  which  the  reputation  of  his  great  abilities  and 
learning  might  raife  againft  their  caufe  ;  and  he  accordingly 
publifhed,  in  1651,  a  Latin<work,  intitled,  Defenfio  pr a  Po- 
pub  jinglicano  contra  Claudii  Salmafii  Defenfionem  Regiam. 
If  Milton  had  jiot  fo  much  learning  as  Salmafius,  though  he 
was  in  reality  very  learned,  he  had  yet  learning  enough  for 
the  caufe  he  was  to  defend  :  and  he  defended  it  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  his  book  was  read  all  over  Europe,  and  conveyed 
fuch  an  image  of  its  writer,  that  thofe,  who  hated  his  prin« 
ciples,  could  not  but  think  mod  highly  of  his  abilities.  Sal- 
mafius in  the  mean  time  was  not  fuppofed  to  have  acquitted 
himfelf  fo  well  upon  this  occaflon,  and  therefore  rather  funk 
in  his  charadier.     Add  to  this,  that  Milton  infinitely  fur- 
pafled  him  in  wit  and  fancy,  and  fbarpnefs  of  pen  ;  which  he 
cucerted  very  popularly  againft  him,  and  with  which  he  was 
fuppofed  to  annoy  and  gall  him  forely :  as  they  might  eafily 
be  fuppofed  to  do,  confidering  what  a  different  kind  of  I10- 
mage  he  had  always  been  accuftomed  to  receive,  and  partr* 
cularly  how  tendefly  and  affeftionately  he  had  jufl  before 
been  treated  by  the  good  queen  of  Sweden.     Neverthelcfs, 
under  all  thefe  difcouragements,  he  began  an  anfwer  to  Mil- 
ton, and  went  a  great  way  in  it ;  but  died,  before  he  had  fi- 
ntfhed  it.     What  he  had  doney  was  publlfhed  by  his  fon 
Claudius  Salmafius  in  1660,  and  dedicated  to  king  Charles  II. 
Salmafius  died  the  3d  of  September  1653.     One  party, 
who  wi&ed  it  true,  faid  Milton  killed  •  him  :  another  party,   ' 
who  wiihed  it  true  alfo,  faid  that  he  was  poifoned :  but  a 
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third  were  of  opinion,  that  his  deaths  was  hz&CMihf  drink- 
ing the  fpaw  waters  improperly  in  a  ttihe  of  ficknefs ;  and  as 
thefe  appear  to  have  been  the  moft  unprejudiced,  rt  is  very 
probable  they  were  the  neareft  to  the  trtith*  He  was  a  man,  ^ 
as  we  have  had  frequent  occafion  to  take  notice,  of  the  vafteft 
erudition  joined  to  very  uncomnlon  powers  of  underftandtng. 
ile  was  loiowing  iti  every  thing,  in  divinity,  in  law,  in  phw 
lofophy,  in  criticifm  \  and  fo  confummate  a  linguift,  that 
there  was  hardly  a  language  he  bad  not  attained  fomt  maftery 
in.  He  was  confummate  in  Greek  anc^  Latin :  he  vmderRood 
the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Perfic,  Egyptian,  Chinefe,  &c.  an<( 
ht  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  EUaropean  languages.  He 
was  the  greateft  fcholar  bf  his  own,  or  perhaps  of  any  time  : 
but  then  bis  great  learning  was  tamiihed  with  fome  deteftable 
qualities ;  as,  an  immoderate  love  and  admiration  of  htmfeify 
a  contempt  of  others,  and  a  perfeift  hatred  towards  all  who^ 
did  not  think  exiiAly  with  him. 

His  works  are  very  numerous  and  various.  The  greateiS 
monuments  of  his  learnii^  are  bis  Notae  in  Hiftoriae  Augitf- 
tae  Scriptores,  and  his  Exercitationes  Plihianae  in  Solimim^ 
There  is  a  very  good  print  of  him,  inferted  in  his  fecond 
edition  of  Terculiianus  de  Pallto,  L.  Bat.  1656,  8vow 

S  A  L  V I A  N,  or  Salvianus,  a  clear,  elegant,  and  beau- 
tiful writer,  was  one  of  thofe  who  are  ufually  called  fathers 
of  the  church,  and  began  to  be  diftinguifhed  about  the  year 
Du  Pin,  ±jLo,  The  time  and  place  of  his  birth  cannot  be  fettled  with 
Cavc"*c.  *"y  exafinefs.  Some  have  fuppofed  him  to  have  been  an  A- 
frican,  but  without  any  reafonable  foundation  :  wbHe  others^ 
have  concluded  with  better- reafon,  that  he  was  a  Gaul,  from 
his.  calling  G^lia  his  folum  patf  ium  ;  though  perhaps  this 
may  prove  no  more,  than  that  his  family  came  from  thence.- 
His  editor  Baluzius  collet  with  great  appearance  of  probabi- 
lity ffoln  his  firft  epiftle,  that  he  was  born  at  Cologne  in  Ger*- 
many  >  and  it  is  known,  that  he  lived  a  long  time  at  Triers.^ 
It  was  here,  that  he  married  a  wife  who  was  an  heathen,  but 
whom  he  eafily  broi^ht  over  to  tJie  faith.  He  rem6ved^  froask 
Triors  into  the  province  ofVienne,  and  afterward*  bnxand  a  . 
pried  of  Marfeiiles*  Sootie  have  faid,  that  he  was  a  Uflio^l 
iMitthis  is  a  miftakC)  which. atofe,  as  Batoiu^  very  well  C0tw 

jeilares, 
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je£hu«s,  from  this  corrupted  pafiage  in  Gcniiadius,  Homtlias 
fcr^ftt  Epifcopus  multas  :  whereas  it  (hould  be  read  Epifcopis 
inftead  of  Epifcopus^  it  being  known  that  he  did  aftually  com- 
pofe  many  homilies  or  fermons  for  the  ufe  of  (bme  bilhops. 
He  died  very  old  towards  the  e&d  of  the  fifth  century^  after 
writing  and  publi(bing  a  gfcat  many  works ;  of  which  how*, 
ever  nothing  remains,,  but  eight  books  de  Providentia  Dei;, 
four  books  adverfus  avaritiam  prefertim  Clericorum  &  Sacei* 
dotum  ;  ^nd  nine  epiftles.,  The  heft  edition  of  thefe  pieces 
is  that  of  Paris  1663  in  Svo.  with  the  notes  of  Baluzius ;. 
reprinted  elegantly  ia  1669,  ^v^*  ^^^  Comoionitoriuni  of 
Vincemius  Liriiieniis  is  .publiihed  with  it»  with  notes  alfo  by 
Baluzius* 
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SALVIATI  (Francesco)  a  Florentine  painter,  born 
in  (he  year  15x0,  was  at  firft  a  difciple  of  Andrea  del  S^rto, 
in  whofe  houfe  he  became  acquainted  with  Va(art.  They 
both  left  Andrea  to  place  themfelves  with  Baccio  Bandinelli, 
where  diey  learned  more  in  two  months,  than  they  bad  done 
before  in  two  years.  Francefco  being  grown  a  maftec^  car- 
dinal Salviati  took  him  rnto  bis  fervice ;  and  it  is  on  that  ac<» 
count>  that  he  had  the  name  of  Salviati  given  him.  He 
was  very  well  efteemed  ir>  Italy  and  France*  Hb  manner  of 
deiigning  came  very  near  Raphael's  ;  and  he  performed  weH 
in  frefco,,  diftemper  and  oil.  He  was  quick  at  invention, 
and  as  ready  in  the  execation  :  graceful  in  his  naked  figures, 
and  as  gentile  in  his  draperies :  yet  his  talent  did  not  lie  ia 
girand  compofltions.  He  went  to  Paris  In  the  year  1554, 
and  did  feveral  things  for  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain ;  who  wa^ 
not,  it  feems,  over  well  pkafed  with  them.  This  di^uft^d 
Salviati  as  much  as  the  favour  and  reputation,  which  Roilb 
had  met  with :  for  be  was  naturally  b>  conceited  and  fond  of 
his  own  works,  that  he  could  hardly  allow  any  body  elfe  a 
good  word.  And  it  is  faid,  that  the  jealoufy  he  had  of  fome 
yoiing  men,  then  growing  up  into  reputation,  made  him  ib 
utieafy,  that  the  very  apprehenfions  of  their  proving  better 
arufls  than  himfelf  threw  him  into  a  didemper,  which  occa* 
fioaed  his  death.  Such  is  the  misfortune  of  being  eroinent 
ait,  when  this  eminency  \s  joined,  as  it  too  often  is. 
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with  a  reftleis,  fplenetk,  lufpicious  humour*    He  returned 
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afterwards  to  Italy,  where  he  finiftied  feveral  pi^ures  at  Rome, 
Florence  and  Venice;  and  died  in  1563,  in  the  fifty  third 
year  of  his  age*  ' 

There  was  Giofeppe  Salviati,  a' Venetian  painter,  born  in 
the  year  1535,  who  exchanged  the  name  of  Porta,  which  was 
that  of  his  family,  for  that  of  his  mafter  the  above  Francefco 
Salviati,  with  whom  he  was  placed  very  young  at  Rome. 
He  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  at  Venice,  where  he 
applied  himfelf  generally  to  Frefco,  and  was  often  employed; 
in  concurrence  with  Tintoret  and  Paul  Vcronefc.  He  was 
well  efteemed  for  his  great  (kill  both  in  defign  and  colouring. 
He  was  likewife  well  veffed  in  other  arts ;  and/o  good  a  ma- 
thematician, that  he  wrote  fome  good  treatifes  in  that  (clence.  < 
He  died  in  the  year  1585. 

SAMM  ARTHANUS.      See    SAINTE-- 
MART  HE. 

S  A  N  A  D  O  N  (NoEL-StEPHEN)  a  learned  jefuit  of 
France,  was  born  at  Rouen  the  i6th  of  February  1676. 
He  taught  polite  literature  with  diftinguiflied  reputation  at 
Caen,  where  he  contrafted  an  intimate  friendfhip  with  M. 
de  Huet,  bifliop  of  Auvranche.  A  tafte  for  poetry  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  principal  bond  of  their  union.  He  afterwards 
profeffed  rhetoric  at  Paris ;  and  was  for  fome  tin^  charged 
with  the  education  of  the  prince  of  Conti.  He  was  librarian 
to  the  king,  when  he  died  the  21ft  of  September  1733. 
There  are  orations  and  poems  of  his,  which  are  very  deli- 
cate and  beautiful,  and  (heW  a  truly  clafScal  genius  well 
cultivated  and  improved..  He  alfo  gave  a  tranflation  of  the 
'works  of  Horace  with  notes  ;  a  work,  which  has  been  very 
well  received.  The  tranflation  fhews  ingenuity,  tafte,  and 
accuracy  ;  and  the  notes  are  full  of  erudition.  The  fatyrs 
and  epiftles  are  very  well  tranflated  :  the  odes  not  fo.  He 
had  not  force  and  fublimity  of  genius  enough  to*  do  the  odes 
Well ;  and  has  therefore  rather  weakened  them  by  a  languid 
paraphrafe,  th^  given  a  verfion  anfwerable  to  the  great  ori- 
ginal. The  beft  edition  of  this  work  is  that  of  Amfier- 
dam  1735,  in  eight  volumes  i2mo;  in  which  are  alfe  in- 
ferted  the  verfion  and  notes  of  M.  Dacier. 
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SANCHEZ  (Thomas)  an  illuftrious  jcfuit  of  Spain, 
was  bori^  at  Corduba  in  1551,  and  entered  into  the  focicty  Bayle,  ii 
of  the  jefuits  in  1567.  The  aufterlties  of  his  life,  his  fo-  ^^• 
bricty,  his  voluntary  mortifications,  his  application  to  ftudy, 
his  chaftity,"  are  prodigies  jr  if  any  credit  is  due  to  the  writers 
of  his  own  fociety.  He  died  at  Granada  the  19th  of  May 
1610,  and  was  interred  there  in  a  moft  magnificent  manner. 
•  His  learning  was  unqueftionably  great :  he  gave  public  proofs 
of  it  in  the  large  volume,  printed  at  Genoa  in  1592,  and  in 
four  volumes  in  folio,  printed  after  his  death;  In  the  volume 
printed  at  Genoa,  he  treats  amply  df  what  relates  to  matri- 
mony ;  and  it  is  faid,  pope  Clement  VIII  declared,  that  no 
writer  had  ever  examined  with  more  diligence,  or  explained 
with  more  accuracy,  the  controverfics  relating  to  that  fa- 
crament.  It  were  to  be  wiflied  however,  that  Sanchez  in 
that  work  had  given  as  great  proof  of  his  judgment,  as  of 
his  wit  and  learning  ;  for  his  rafhnefs  and  indifcretion  in  ex* 
plaining  an  incredible  number  of  obfcene  and  horrible  quef- 
tions  has  been  bitterly  complained  of,  and  is  indeed  not  to 
be  conceived  by  any,  that  have  not  read  him.  We  will 
tranfcribe  what  a  certain  author  has  written  concerning  San- 
cheTfs  work,  and  leave  it  tb  the  reader's  own  rcfledions ; 
after  having  advertifed  him,  that  the  ceiifure  pafled  in  the 
following  terms  is,  notwithftanding  its  feverity,  allowed  to 
be  juftly  grounded.  "  He  that  would  know  the  mafterfhip 
**'  and  do<£tor{hip  of  whoredom,  and  how  far  that  fin  Is  car* 
"  ried,  let  him  read  Sanchez's  treatlfe  dc  matrlmonio  :  who 
"  hsfs  endeavored  not  fo  much  to  comment  upon  as  to  fur- 
**  pafs,  not  fo  much  to  reprove  as  reprefent,  the  lafcivious 
*^  follies  of  Aretin ;  although  the  latter  was  a  man  of  the 
^'  greateft  experience  in  that  way,  and  as  it  were  the  dean 
"  of  the  wits  in  that  faculty.  But  he  had  not  gone  fuch  great 
/*  lengths,  nor  entered  upon  fo  many  dialogues,  in  order  to 
*<  exhibit  the  monftrous  things  faid  in  confeffion,  as  Sanchez 
<<  liad  done,  who  in  this  point  exceeds  all  others.  Sanchez 
**  inflruds  his  reader  in  all  the  poftures  proper  for  ftalHona 
**  in  the  ftews,  which  is  ihocking  to  think  of.  The  ladles 
'*  often  abandon  the  amours  of  Roufard  and  Amadis,  and 
<<  take  up  the  Sum  of  Benedict!  the  Francifcan ;  and  in  truth 
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•*  wc  fee  the  cxceflcs  of  luft  better  reprefented  in  fuch  wri- 
^<  tervy'  than  in  Rabelais  or  any  where  dfe.     Hovr  odd  it 
^^  ieems^  diat  theie  mcnj  who  would  have  U3  think  them  mines. 
^'  of  chafticy,  and  inepchaiiftible  i^rings  of  modefiy,  ihouM 
<<  notwithftandin^  vomit  up  fuch  ill  humours^  fuch  an  iliad 
^^  of  impurities  ?  But,  in  good  truth,  is  it  th^  bufineis  cf 
^<  priefts  to  thruft  their  noks  within  the  curtabs  of  msurriagey 
*^  or  to  turn  fecretaries  to  the  aiFairs  of  a  brothel  ?  They  hiFir 
^<  their  thoughts  upon  thefe  iubje£b  with  (b  unbridled:  a  frenzjf* 
'^  that  the  utmofib  power  of  the  moft  inflamed-  lafcivioufne& 
^^  cannot  gp  fo  far.     You  ice  there  fuch  inventions^  of  obfee«^ 
^'  nity^  as  all  the  pillars^of  theftews  could  never  have  dileo- 
*^  vered:  tfaofe,.  who  have  any  inclination  to  fist  u^  a  Jhop 
^^  with  them,  will  find  enough  to  gain  a  livelihooc^,  atnd  rui« 
*'  their  fouls.    The  writings  of  the  Pagans  never  profecuted 
*^  this  abominable  fubjeS  fo  licentioufly,.  as  thefe  fine  areht'>* 
^^  te£ts  and  managers  of  luft :  they  have  extended  its  limtfis 
^*  after  an  extravagant  mafttier^  and  gained  many  pupils,  whd 
^'  iludied  under  them.     They  have  rendered  the  pr^^ke  di 
^<  it  agreeable,  chalked  out  new  poflures,  suid  enriched  the 
^'  fubjefl  with  pidures  lewdly  invented,  and  mofi  flMHnefuUf* 
^^  publifhed.     Venus  never  received  greater  honor  firom  any,- 
^^  than  from  their  fcience.     The  treatife  of  Sanchez-  is  a  true 
^^  library  of  Venus  :  fuch  writings  have  made  or  will  make  4 
**  more  fcholars  of  lewdnefs,  than  all  the  penitentiary  of 
Rome  has  made  or  will  make  to  chafiity.   They  are  nuicif  * 
fitter  to  teach,  than  to  diiTuade  from  vice  :  though  all  the  \ 
^^  other  books  upon  whoredom  were  deftroyed,  there  would  '< 
'*  be  more  than  iufficient  to  revive  it.  In  them  are  contained 
^^  the  forms,  formalities,  materialities^  categories,  tranfcen^ 
<(  dencies,  intirely  new.     Carnality  and  unnatural  loft  aw 
<<  defcribed  there  in  their  proper  dimenfions*    If  Horace  or-. 
Franc  Ar-     *'  Martial  Were  to  come  again  into  the  world,  they  would 
<her  d^la      cc  yifi\xQ  fine  odcs  and  epigrams,  upon  thofe  operatocs^  who 
centre  les .    *'  have  bceu  deftrous  of  caflrating/their  books*    In  fivehun* 
Abu«&         cc  dj-ed  Martiak  or  Horaces  there  is  not  fo  much  room  fo* 
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^e  la  fwffc,  **  caitration,  as  m  one  page  01  Sanchez. 

written  bjr        ^j^  abridgment  of  this  treatife  of  Sancheas  by  EmanueiLau* 

and  printed    rent  ooares,,  a  prtelt  at  Liioon,  was  printed  m  162^,  i2soo» 
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SANCROFT  (Dr.  WrLtrAM>  an  emineiK  Englift* 
prelate,  was  born  ^  Freiingfield  m  SofFoIk,  the  jodi  of  Ja- 
nuary  i6j6  ;  and  educated'  in  graflrmiar  learning  at  St-  EdW-  Life,  pzv- 
nwnd's  Bury.  He  was  fent,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  to*  fjjjjf^^o*^ 
EfflaQuei  College  in  Cambridge,  where  he  became  Very  ac-  Mr.  North. 
eompliflied  in^ail  branches  of  lifei^ure.  Having  taken  theP 
degrees  in  arts  at  the  regular  times,  he  was,  in  164I9  chof^^n 
fellow  of  his:  collie.  It  is  fitppofisdy  that  henevetf  took  the 
ewenmt^  becaufe  he  continued  uniHolefted  in  his*  fellowfhip, 
dQ  1049  ;  at  which  time,  refufing  tbi  engagemimti  he  was" 
f^&ed  from  it.  Upon  this,  he  went  beyond  iW,  where  he- 
became  acquainted  with  the  moft  confideraMe  Of  the  loyat 
Engliib  exiles  j  and  it  is  faid,  hef  was  at  Rome,  whett 
Charles  II  vras  reftored*  He  immediately  returned  to  Eng-^ 
land,  and  was  maide  chaplain  to  Dr.  John  CoAn^  bifiiop  of 
Durham*  In  166  l,  he  affiled  in  reviewing  the  Khirgy,  par-^ 
trcularly  in  reflffytng  the  Kaler^^  akld  Rubric.  ItV  1662,  he 
Wis  ereaeed  ^i  Mandamus  dodor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  an(f 
the  fama  year  eteded  mafter  of  Emanuel  college.  In  1664, 
he  was  {m>moted  to  the  deanery  of  Yprk ;  but,  upon  the^ 
daath  df  Dr.  John  Barwicky  was  removed  tBtf  fame  year  toi* 
the  deanery  ©f  St.  Paul's :  foon  after  which  he  refigned  the? 
aiafler&ip  of  Emamre)  college,  and  the  rc(5ory  of  flonghton j 
which,  with  a  prebend  of  Durham,  he  had  received  from  Dr.. 
Cefin,  tlie  bUhop,  in  166 1.  At  his  coming  to  St.  Paul's, 
le  fet  bimfelf  moft  diligently  to  repair  that  cathedral,  whtcfaf 
kd  fufl^ed  g/eat?y  from  the  frantk  ieal  of  the  puritans  in- 
Ae'ciYft  wars :  till  the  dreadful  fire  in  1666  employed  his* 
diou^ts  on  th^  more  noble  undertaking  of  rebuilding  itr 
Towa^fds  this  he  gave  1400  L  brides  what  he  procured  hf 
hit  intereft  and  folltcilations.  He  alfe  rebuUtthe  deanery, 
and  improved  the  revenues  of  it.  In  0£)ober  166S,  he  was 
admittod  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  which  dignity  he  reftgri-^  , 
cd  in  1670.  He  was  alfo  prolocutor  of  the  lower  houfe  ot 
tonvocation  : .  and  in'  that  ftation  he*  was,  wheri  Charles  IF, 
ID  1677^  advanced  him,  notexpe£Hng  any  ftich  thing,  to  the 
aftMepiioopal  fee  of  CanterbtHry.  He  attended  that  king  up- 
M  his  d:eath->bed,  and  madtf  a  verf  weighty  exhortation  to 
Vmt  in  trbich  he  is  faid  to  have  ufecF  a  good  deal  of  freedom. 

In 
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In  1686,  he  was  named  the  firft  in  king  James  IPs  commif- 
iion  for  ecclefiaftical  affairs  :  but  he  refufed  to  ad:  in  it.     A- 
bout  that  time,  he  fufpended  Thomas  Wood,  bifhop  of  Lich- 
field and  Coventry,  for  refiding  out  of  and  ncgledling  his  di- 
ocefe.     As  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Chaiter-Houfe,  he 
refufed  to  admft  penfioner  into  that  hofpital  Andrew  Popbam, 
a  papift ;  although  he  came  with>  a  nomination  from   the- 
court.     In  June  1688,  he  joined  vrith  fix  of  his  brethren  the 
bifhops,  in  a  petition  to  king  James  ;  wherein  they  fet  for,th 
their  reafons,  why  they  could  not  caufe  his  declaration  for 
liberty  of  confcience  to  be  read  in  churches.     For  this  peti- 
tion, which  the  court  called  a  libel,  they  were  committed  to 
the  Tower  j  and,  being  tried  for  a  mifdemeanor  on  the  29th, 
were  acquitted  to  the  great  joy  of  the  nation.     This  year, 
the  archbifhop  projefted  a  comprehenfion  with  the  diilenting 
proteftants ;  fome  account  of  which  may  be  feen  in  a  fpeech 
ef  Dr.  Wake,  at  SacheverePs  trial.     (Dn  the  3d  of  06lo- 
ber,  accompanied  with  eight  of  his  brethren  the  biflipps,  he 
waited  upon  the  king,  who  had  defired  the  afliftance  of  their 
counfels  |  and  advifed  him,  among  many  other  things,  to  an- 
nul the  ecclefiaftical  commiiSon,  to  defift  from  the  exercife 
of  a  difpenfmg  powers  and  to  call  a  free  and  regular  parlia* 
meat.     A  few  days  after,  though  very  earneftly  prefled  by  hi» 
majefty,  he  refufed  to  fign  a  declaration  of  abhorrence  0/  the 
prince  of  Orange's  invafion.     The  nth  of  December,  on 
king  James's  withdrawing  himfelf,  he  figned,  and  concurred 
with  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal  in,  a  declaration  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  for  a  free  parliament,  fecurity  of  our  laws, 
liberties,  properties,  and  of.  the  church  of  England  in  parti* 
cular,  with  a  due  indulgence  to  proteftant  diflenters :   but 
when  that  prince  came  to  St.  James's,   the  archbifliop  nei*. 
ther  went  to  wait  on  him,  though  he  had  once  agreed  to  it, 
nor  did  he  even  fend  any  meflage.     He  abfented  himfelf 
likewife  from  the  convention,  for  which  he  is  feverely  cenfured 
by  bifliop  Burnet  j  who  calls  him  '^  a  poor  fpirited  and  fcai;- 
<*  ful  man,  that  a<5led  a  very  mean  part  in  all  this  great  tranf- 
fK*     **  aftion.     He  refolved,  fays  he,  neither  to  aft  for,,  nor  a- 
own  Times,  "  gainft  the  king's  intereft  j  \yhich,  confidering  his  high  poft, 
T.il.  p.560.  c«  ^as  thought  very  unbecoming.    For  if  he  thought,  as  by 
*^  his  behaviour  afterwards  it  feems  he  did,  that  the  nation 
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^  was  running  into  treafon,  rebellion,  and  peijurjr,  it  was  a 
<<  ftrange.  thing  to  fee  one^  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  churchy 
>'  to  fit  (ilent  all  the  while  that  this  was  in  debate  ;  and  not 
^'  once  fo  much  as  declare  his  opinion,  by  fpeaking,  voting, 
^'  or  proteftlng,  not  to  mention  the  other  eecclefiaftical  me- 
"  thods,  that  certainly  became  his  charaftcr/*  ^ 

After  king  William  and  queen  Mary  were  fettled  on  the 
throne,  he  and  feven  other  biihops  refufed  to  own  the  cfta- 
blifhed  government,  from  a  confcientious  regard  to  the  alle-*  • 

glance  they  had  (woni  to  king  James.     Refufing  likewife  to 
take  the  oaths,  appointed  by  a£l  of  parliament,  he  and  they 
were  fufpended  Augufl:  the  ift,  16S9,  and  deprived  the  ift  qf 
February  following.     The  archbifliop  continued  at  Lam- 
beth till  the  ^3d  of  June,  being  refolved  not  to  ftir,  till  he  was     v 
ejeSed  by  law ;  and  a  few  weeks  after  retired  to  Frefingficld, 
his  native  place,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life.     He 
died  the  24th  of  November  1693,  after  thirteen  weeks  illnefs, 
of  an  intermitting  fever ;  and  was  buried  very  privately,  as  he 
himfelf  had  ordered,  in  Frefingficld  church-yard*     Soon  after, 
a  tomb  was  ercited  over  his  grave,  with  an  infcription  com- 
pofed  by  himfelf;  on  the  right  ftde  of  which  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  his  age  and  dying  day,  in  Latin,  on  the  left  the  fol- 
lowing Englifh :   **  William  Sancroft,  born  in  this  pariflb, 
^^.  afterwards  by  the  providence  of  God  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
''  bury,  at  laft  deprived  of  all,  which  he  could  not  keep  with 
*^  a  good  confcience,  returned  hither  to  end  his  life,  and  [5ro- 
'^  fefleth  here  at  the  foot  of  his  tomb,  that  as  naked  he  came 
^^  forth,  fo  naked  he  muft  return  :    the  Lord  gave,  and  the 
^'  Lord  hath  taken  away,  (as  the  Lord  pleafes,  fo  things  come 
"  to  pafs)  blefled  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."     The  charafter 
bifliop  Burnet  has  given  of  hini  is  not  an  amiable  one,  altho* 
he  allows  him  upon  the  whole  to  have  been  a  good  man.  He 
beftowed  great  fums  of  money  in  charity  and  endowments,  and 
was  particularly  bountiful  to  Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge : 
and  he  certainly  gave  the  ftrongeft  inftance  poffible  of  finceri- 
ty,  in  facrificing  the  higheft  dignity  to  what  he  thought  truth 
and  honefty.  . 

Thoogh  of  confiderable  abilities  and  uncommon  learning, 
he  publi&ed  but  very  little.  The  firft  thing  was  a  Latin  dia- 
logue, compofed  jointly  by  himfelf  and  fomc  of  his  friends, 
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ketm$ev^  a  pneiKdiier  ftnd<g  ^ief  coodemned  to  the  gallows  :  and 
J0  intHi^d,  f .  Fur  PcKde&inatus  ;  five,  dmlogifoius  inter 
UmiV^Sffl^Qriiois  prmi'Ktaai\xm  iCalviniftaoi  ic  Fufem  ad  la- 
.<|M0WP9di«Kl9^in^abnu8^  &c.  Jwtoiid.  1651,  i2mo.  It  was 
ijs.velled  '0%  Ac  then  :preyailing  doftrine  of  predeftination. .  In 
1652,  he  publiflied^  £.  <'  Modctrn  Politicks,  taken  from  Ma- 
^^  (Ckinvi&l,  Aocgia^  and  other  modern  authors,  hj  an  eye- 
^<  wi|iH^s,"iiimo.  3.  Three  Sermons,  afterwards  Feprinted 
Jt^tli^r  id  11694  aod  1703,  8vo.  4.  He  piiblr&ed  bifliop 
Ai^e»$*$  Defence  of  t^e  vulgar  Tranflation  of  the  Bible, 
«¥4(li  aPjre&ceof  his  own.  5.  He  drew  up  fome  offices  for 
J^W^iy  30,  and  May  29.  6.  Nineteen  familiar  Letters  of 
J^s  !to  Mr.  afterward^  Sir  Henry,  North,  were  piibli  Aed  in 
"^  ^7S79  &^o*  H^  ^^  behind  him  a  vaft  .multitude  of  papers 
.su)d4Colle^Qfis  in  MS,  which  upon  his  deceafe  came  into  bis 
jOqphew^s  h^tids  I  after  whoiTe  death  they  were  purchafed  by 
jbitbop  Tinnier  for  e^bty  guineas,  who  gave  them,  with  the 
fgft.pf  4iis  manuicripts,  to  the  Bodleian  Library. 

S  A  .NC  T O  R I  U  S,  or  Sa»7Torii;s,  a  moSt  ingenious 
^nd  Jeamed  phyAciaa,  who41ouriflied  in  the  beginning  of  the 
iev^nteenth  century,  and  ]was  profeiTor  in  the  univerfity  of 
Padua,    3ei<7g  convinced,  after  a  long  and  exad  ftudy  of 
jnatuce,  (hat  Health  and  ilcknefe  depend  in  a  great  meafure 
'  ji^Km  the  ftate  and  manner  of  infenfible  perfpiration  tfafougfa, 
the  pores  of  the  body,  be  began  a  courfe  of  experiments  upon 
jt«    for  this  purpofe  he  contrived  a  kind  of  ftatical  chair ;  by 
li^fans  of  which,  aft^r  eftimating  the  aliment  he  took  in,  and 
the  lenfibjk  fecretions  and  difcharges,  he  was  enabled  to  de- 
termine with  wonderful  exadnefs  the  weight  or  quantity  of 
.  infenf^Me  perfpiration,  as  well  as  what  kind  of  eatables  and 
•drinkables  increafed  and  diminished  it.     On  tboTe  e3q>eriinefits 
^c  ere^^ed  a  fine  and  curious  (yftem,  which  has  {>een  pcodigi- 
oufly  admired  and  applauded  by  all  the  pcofeflfor;  of  the  act. 
it  came  x>ut  firft  at  Venice  in  1614,  under  the  title  of,  Ars  dc 
Statica  Medicina,  comprehended  in  feven  fe<£iions  of  apbo- 
rifms  :  and  was  often  reprinted  at  different  places  with  cor^ 
jrcAiofis  and  additions  by  the  author.    It  was  tranflated  into 
French,  and.ptd>Iiihed  at  Pari^  in  1722  ;  and  we  had  next  an  ^ 

£ngli£h  ver&onof  it,  with  large  explanationst  by  Dr.  Q^ncy ; 

to 
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to  tiie  tfaitd  edidon  of  which  in  2723,  and  perhaps  to  ibe  ibr- 
tner,  is  9idici  ^  Dr.  James  Keil's  Medicina  Statica  Brttan- 
^'  nica,  with  comparative  remarks  and  explanations  :  as  alio 
^  phy^co-medical  oflays  on  agues,'  fevers,  an  elaftic  fibre» 
^  die  gout,  tiie  leprofy,  kings-evil^  venereal  difeafes,  hy  Dr. 
«  Quiiiey/* 

'  Sandorius  publiflied  other  works,  befides  the  Medicina 
Btatica  ^  as,  Metbodi  vitandorum  errorum  o]iinium,  qui  i^ 
Arte  Medica  contingunt,  litm  quindecim,  1602.  Commcn- 
taria  m  primam  feflionem  Aphorifmorum  Hippocratis,  1609. 
Commentaria  in  Artem  Medicinalem  Galeni,  16 12.  Com- 
mentaria  in  primam  Fen  primilibri  Canonis  Avicennx,  i6;t5* 
De  Lithotomia,  feu  Calculi  veiicae  fediohe,  Confultatione^ 
1638.  A4I  thefe  works  Ibew  the  great  abilities  and  learning 
of  their  author,  and  raifed  his  character  to  the  higheft  among 
hofeofhls  own  profeffion  ;  and,  as  they  had  been  feparately 
printed  at  Venice,  fo  they  were,  in  1660,  coUedied  and  prin- 
ted there  together  in  four  volumes  4to. 

We  are  not  able  to  afcertain  the  datea  of  San(9;orius*s  birth 
or  death.  Vanderlinden,  who  has  furniihed  u^  with  a  cata- 
logue of  his  works,  fays  nothing  of  either,  nor  has  recorded 
any  particulars  of  his  life. 

SANDERSON  (Dr.  Robert)  an  eminent  Eoglifli 
bffliops   and  moft  learned  man,  was  defcended  from  an  an- 
cient family,  and  born  at  Rotherham  in  Yorkfhire,*  the  19th 
of  September  1587.      He  was  educated  in  the  grammar-  I^*i^^^**^ 
fchool  there,  and  made  fo  uncommon  a  progrefs  in  the  lan^  (q^^  i^te  Bpl 
guages,  that  at  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  Lincoln  of  Lincoln, 
college  in  Oxford.     He  was  eleded  fellow  in  1606,  and  in  waito*n, 
i6o8  was  chofen  logic  reader  in  his  college  :  his  Icdures  were  '^78. 8vo. 
publifhed  in  161 5,  and  prefently  run  through  feveral  editions.  Ufe  prefixed 
ke  went  into  orders  in  16 11,  and  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  ^^his 
of  divinity  in  16 17,  having  taken  the  degrees  in  arts  at  a  re- 
gular time.     In  1618  he  was  prefented  by  his  coufin  Sir  Ni* 
cholas  Sanderfon,  lord  vifcount  Caftleton,  to  the  re<Sory  of 
Wibberton  near  Bofton  in  Lincolnihire,  but  refigned  it  the 
year  following  on  account  of  the  unhealthinefs  of  its  fituation ; 
and  about  the  fame  time  was  collated  to  the  redory  of  Booth- 
by  Pannd  ip  the  fame  county,  which  be  enjoyed  above  forty 
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years,  extremely  beloved  and  efteemed.     Having  now  quitted 
his  fellowffalp  he  married  ;  and  foon  after  was  made  a  preben- 
•  dary  of  Southwell,  as  he  was  alfo  pf  Lincoln  in  1629. 

In  the  beginning  of  Charles  Ift's  reign,  he  was  chofen  one 
of  the  clerks  in"convocation  for  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln  ;  and 
Dr.  Laud,  then  bifhop  of 'London,  having  recommended  him 
to  that  king  as  a  man  excellently  (killed  in  cafuiftical  learning, 
he  w^s  appointed  chaplain  to  his  majefty  in  November  i63i. 
When  he  became  known  to  the  king,  his  majefty  put  many 
cafes  of  confcience  to  him,   and  received  from  him  fuch  folu- 
tions,  as  gave  him  vaft  fatisfa£lion  :  fo  that  at  the  end  of  his 
month's  attendance,  the  king  told  him,  that  ^^  he  (hould  long 
**  for  next  November ;  for  he  refolved  to  have  a  more  inward 
*^  acquaintance  with  him,  when  the  month  and  he  returned." 
And  indeed  the  king  was  never  abfent  from  his  fermons,  and 
was  alfo  wont  to  fay,  that  *<  he  carried  his  ears  to  hear  other 
•*  preachers,  but  his  confcience  to  hear  Mr.  Sanderfon."    In 
Auguft  1636,  when  the  court  was  entertained  at  Oxford,  he 
was,  among  others,  cheated  dodtor  in  divinity.     In  1642,  he 
was    propofed    by    both  houfes   of    parliament    to    king  ^ 
Charles,  who  was   then  at  Oxford,   to  be   one  of  their 
truftees    for  the    fettling   of    church-affairs,    a nd^  approved 
by  the 'king:    but  that   treaty   came    to    nothing.      The  . 
fame  year  his  majefty  appointed  him  regius  profeflbr  of  divinity 
at  Oxford,  with  the  canonry  of  Chrift-church  annexed :  but 
the  national  calamities  hindered  him  from  entering  on  it  till 
1646,  and  then  from  holding  it  little  more  than  a  year.     In 
1643,  he  was  notninated  by  the  parliament  one  of  the  ailem-   . 
bly  of  divines,  but  never  fa^  among  them  :  neither  did  he  take 
the  covenant  or  engagement,  fo  that  his  living  was  fequeftred. 
He  had  the  chief  hand  in  drawing  up  "  The  Reafons  of  the  .. 
Univerfity  of  Oxford  againft  the  folemn  League  and  Cove-  ^ 
naht,  the  Negative  Oath,  and  the  Ordinances  concerning  ^ 
Difcipline  and.Worfliip  ;'*  and  when  the  parliament  had  ^ 
fent  propofals  to  the  king  for  a  peace  in  church  and  ftate,  ^ 
his  majefty  defired,  that  Dr.   Sanderfon,  with  the  dodlors  ^ 
Hammond,  Sheldon,  and  Morley,  (hould  attend  him  and  ad-  ^ 
vife  him,  how  far  he  might  with  a  good  confcience  comply  ^j 
with  thofe  propofals.     This  requeft  was  then  rejeded  ;  but  it  ^ 
it  being  complied  with,  when  his  majefty  was  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  in  the  Ifleof  Wight,  in  1647  and  1648,  thofe  di- 
vines 
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vines  attended  him  there.  Dr.  Sandcrfoii  often  preached  be- 
fore him»  and  had  many  public  and  private  conferences  with 
him,  Co  his  oiajefty^s  great  fatisfadion.  The  kin^  alfo  deii-  . 
red  hiiD^  at  Hampton  Court,  ftnce  the  parliament  had  propo* 
6d  the  aboliflitng  of  epifcopal  government  as  inconfiftent  with 
lionarchy,  that  he  would  confider  of  it,  and  declare  his 
judgment.  He  did  fo ;  and  what  he  wrote  upon  that  fubje<^^ 
was  afterwards  printed  in  166 1,  and  i663>  8vo.  under  this 
tide,  ^<  Epifcopacy,  as  eftablifhed  by  law  in  England,  not 
,**  prejudicial  to  Regal  power."  At  Dr.  Sanderfon's  taking 
leave  of  his  majefly,  hi  this  his  laft  attendance  on  him,  the 
ling  requefted  him  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  writing  «<  Cafet^ 
^  of  Confcience  :  to  which  his  anfwer  was,  that  <<  he  was 
*  now  grown  old,  and  unfit  to  write  Cafes  of  Confcience." 
But  the  king  told  him  plainly,  *<  it  was  the  fimpleft  thing  he 
^  ever  heard  from  him  ;  for  no  young  man  was  fit  to  be  a 
*•  judge,  or  write  Cafes  of  Confcience."  ——  Upon  this  occa- 
n,  Mr.  Walton  relates  the  following  anecdote :  that  in  one 
thefe  conferences  the  king  told  Dr.  Sanderibn,  or  one  of 
m  that  then  waited  with  him,  that  *^  the  remembrance  of 
two  errors  did  much  affli<Si  him,  which  were,  his  aflfent  to 
the  earl  of  Strafford's  death,  and  the  aboliOiing  epifcopacy 
in  Scotland;  and  that,  if  God  ever  reftored  him  to  the  peace** 
able  pofleillon  of  his  crown,  he  would  demonftrate  his  re** 
pentance  by  a  public  con^effion  and  a  voluntary  penance,  by 
walking  barefoot  from  the  Tower  of  London,  or  White- 
hall, to  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  would  defire  the  people  to 
intercede  with.  God  for  his  pardon." 
In  1648,  he  was  eje£ted  from  his  profeflbrlhip  and  canonry 
Oxford  by  the  parliament  vifitors,  and  upon  this  retired  to 
living  of  Boothby  P^nnel.  Soon  after,  he  was  taken  pri- 
r  and  carried  to  Lincoln,  on  purpofe  to  be  exchanged  for 
Clarke,  a  puritan  divine,  who  had  been  made  prifoner 
the  king's  party  :  and  he  was  indeed  foon  releafed  upon  ar- 
,  one  of  which  was,  that  the  fequeftration  of  his  living 
be  recalled  i  by  which  means  he  enjoyed  a  mean  fub* 
e  for  himfelf,  wife,  and  children,  till  the  reftoration. 
though  the  articles  imported  alfo,  that  he  (hould  live  un-* 
bed,  yet  he  was  far  from  being  either  quiet  or  fafe,  be« 
once  wounded  and  ieveral  times  plundered :  and  the  out* 
Vol.  X.  R  rage 
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rage  of  the  foldicrs  was  fuch,  that  they  not  oftly  came  into  hU 
church  and  difturbed  him  when  he  wai  reading  prayers,  but 
even  forced  the  common  prayer  book  from  him,  and  tore  itto 
pieces.  During  this  retirement,  he  received  a  vifit  from 
Dr.  Hammond,  who  wanted  to  difcourfe  with  him  uponfome 
points  difputed  between  the  Calvinifts  and  Armtnians ;  and  he' 
was  often  applied  to  for  refolution  in  cafes  of  confcience,  feye« 
ral  letters  upon  which  have  been  fmce  printed.  In  1658,  tne 
honourable  Robert  Boyle,  Efq;  fent  him  a  prcfent  of  5pl.  his 
circiimftances,  as  moft  of  the  royalifts  at  that  time,  being  very 
low.  Mr.  Boyle  had  read  his  ledures  de  juramenti  obliga- 
tionc  with  great  fatisfaftion  ;  and  aflced  Dr.  Barlow,  after- 
wards bifhop  of  Lincoln,  if  he  thought  Dr.  Sanderfbn  could 
be  induced  to  write  Cafes  of  Confcience,  if  he  might  have  an 
honorary  penfion  allowed,  to  fupply  him  with  books  and  an 
amanuenfis  ?  But  Dr.  Sanderfon  told  Dr.  Barlow,  that  if  any 
future  trad  of  his  could  bring  any  benefit  to  mankind,  he 
would  readily  fet  about  it  without  a  penfion.  Upon  this, 
Mr.  Boyle  fent  the  above  prefent  by  the  hands  of  Dr.  Bar- 
low ;  and  Dr.  Sanderfon  prefently  revifed,  finifhed,  and  pub- 
lifhed  his  excellent  b jok  de  confcientia. 

In  Auguft  1660,  upon  the  reftoration  of  the  king,  he  was 
rtftored  to  his  profefTorihip  and  canonry  ;  and  foon  after,  at 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Sheldon,  raifed  to  the  bifhopric 
of  Lincoln.  He  enjoyed  his  new  dignity  but  about  two  yean 
and  a  quarter :  during  which  ticne  he  did  all  the  good  in  hii 
power,  by  repairing  his  palace  at  Bugden,  augmenting  poof 
vicarages,  &c.  notwithftanding  he  was  old,  and  had  a  family  t 
to  which,  when  his  friends  fuggefted  it  to  him,  he  replied,  that 
be  left  them  to  God,  yet  hoped  he  fhould  be  able  at  his  deati 
to  give  them  a  competency.  He  died  the  29th  of  Januaj| 
16^2-3,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age;  and  was  buried  in  thl| 
chancel  at  Bugden,  with  as  little  noife,  pomp,  and  charge  l^ 
could  be,  according  to  his  own  diredions.  He  was  a  man  m 
great  karning,  and  wit,  as  it  <hould  feem,  not  of  fuch  univer«| 
Cil  reading,  that  might  be  fuppofed.  Being  afked  by  a  friem 
what  books  he  fiudied  moft,  when  he  laid  the  foundation 
his  great  and  clear  learning,  he  anfwered,  that  <<  he  dedim 
*<  reading  many  books,  but  what  he  did  read  were  well  chofe 
«  and  read  often  -,  and  added,  that  they  were  chiefly  thr< 
'.         •  "Ariflotlcli 
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"  Ariilode'^s  Rhetoric,  Aquinas's  Secunda  Secundae,  and  Tul* 
^  ]yy  but  efpecially  bis  Offices,  which  he  had  not  read  over 
^  lefs  than  twenty  times,  and  could  even  in  his  old  age  recite 
"  without  book."  He  told  him  alfo,  the  learned  Civilian 
Dr«  Zouch  had  writ  Elementa  Jurifprudentiae,  which  he 
thought  he  could  alfo  fay  without  book,  and  that  no  wife  man' 
could  read  it  too  often.  Befides  his  great  knowledge  in  the 
fathers,  fchoolmen,  and  cafuiftical  and  contrbveHial  divinity, 
he  was  exactly  verfed  in  the  hiftories  of  our  nation,  whether 
ancient  or  modern ;  was  a  moft  curious  antiquary,  and  inde- 
&tigable  fearcher  into  records,  and  alfo,  whioh  one  wouM 
not  have  imagined,  a  complete  herald  and  genealogift.  Ths 
vortbieft  and  mod  learned  of  his  contemporaries  fpeak  of 
bim  in  the  mod  refpetlful  terms :  *^  that  ftaid  and  well 
*'  weighed  man  Dr.  Sanderfon,  fays  Dr.  Hammond,  con-> 
*^  ceives  all  things  deliberately,  dwells  upon  them  difcretely^ 
*^  difcerns  things  that  differ  exactly,  paflbth  his  judgment  ra* 
<*  tionally,  and  exprefies  it  aptly,  clearly,  and  honeftjy," 

We  (hall  now  give  fome  account  of  his  writings,  which  for 
good  fenfe,  clear  reafoning,  and  manly  ftilei  have  always  been 
Jiuich  efleemed.  In  1615,  he  publi(hed,  i.  Logtcs  Arti$ 
Compendium :  as  we  have  already  mentioned.  2.  Sermons, 
Ifreachedand  priHtcd  at  different  times,  all  amounting  to  tho 
rimmber  of  thirty  fix,  1681,  folio,  with  the  author's  life  by  Mr. 
I  Walton  prefixed.  3.  **  Nine  Cafes  of  Confcience  X.efolved.'* 
^ublilhed  at  different  times,  but  fifft  cotlefked  in  1678,  Svo. 
|4«  De  Juramenti  ObKgatiqne,  1647,  8vo.  Reprinted  feve- 
[»1  times  finte  with,  5.  De  Obligatione  Confcientiae.  This 
was  iirft  printed,  as  we  have  faid,  at  the  fequeft  of  Mrl 
>yle,  and  dedicated  to  him  :  the  former,  vix.  de  juramenti 
»ligatione,  was  tranflkted.  into  Englifli  by  king  Charles  I, 
iring  his  confinement vin  the  Ifle  of  Wight, ^  and.  printed  at 
Ion  in  1655,  8vo.  6.  "  Cenfure  of  Mr.  Antony  Af- 
cham  his  book  of.  the  Confufionsand  Rovolutions  of  Go- 
vernmenr."  1649,  8vo.  7.  **  Epifcopacy,  as  eftablilhed  l?jr 
Law  in  England,  not  prejudicisil  to  the  Regal  PoWerw? 
u,  mentioned  before.  8.  **  Pax  Ecclefiae  :  about  Predefti* 
nation,  or  the  Five  Points."  Printed  at  the  end  of  htsf  Lif<k 
Mr,  Walton,  8vo.  Our  learned  bifhop^  fecms  at  firft  to 
iwe  been  a  ftriS  calvinlft  in  thof^  points:  for  in    1.63a, 
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when  twelve  of  his  fermons  were  printed  together,  the  reader 

may  obferve  in  the  margin  fome  accufation^  of  Arminius  for 

falfe  doctrine.     But  Dr.  Hammond,  having  paid  him  a  vifit 

at  Boothby  Pannel  in  1649,  convinced  him  of  the  abfurdity 

and  impiety  of  thofe  Dodrines  in  the  rigid  fenfe  :  as   he  did 

morefulty  aftorward^s  in  fome  letters  that  pafTed  between  them, 

and  which  are  printed  in  Dr.  Hammond's  works.    9.  •*  Dif* 

*•  courfe  concerning  the  Church  in  thefe  particulars  ;   firft 

♦*  concerning  the  vifibility  of  the  triie  Church  5  fecondly,  con- 

"  ccrning  the  Church  of  Rome."  8tc.  1688.    Publi/hed  by 

Dr.  William  Aiheton  from  a  MS.  Copy,  which  he  had  from 

Mr.  Pullen,  the  bifhop's  domeftic  chaplain,     lo.  A  large 

Preface  to  a  book  of  archbifliop  Ufher's,  writ  at  the  fpecid 

command  of  king  Charles  I,  and  intitled,  ^'  The  Power  com- 

**  niunicated  by  God  to  the  Prince,  and  the  Obedience  re- 

^^  quired  of  the  SubjeS,*'  &c.  166 1,  410.     11.  A  prefatory 

Difcourfe,  in  defence  of  archbifhop  U(her  and  his  writings, 

prefixed  to  a  collection  of  learned  treatifes,  intitled,    <<  Clavi 

*'  Trabales :  or,  nails  fattened  by  fome  great  mafters  of  aflem- 

•*  blies,  confirming  the  king's  fuprcmacy,  the  fubjc&*s  duty, 

**  and  church-gdvernment  by  bifliops.**  166^1,  4to.     12.  Mr. 

Peck,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Defiderata  Curiofa,  has 

publiflicd  the  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  the    **  CadiedrtI 

**  Church  of  the  Bleffed  Virgin  St.  Mary  at  Lincoln  :  contain- 

**  ing  an  exait  copy  of  all  the  ancient  monumental  infcrip- 

^^  tions  there,  in  number  163^  as  they  ftood  in  1641,  moft  d 

♦*  which  were  foon  after  torn    up,   or  otherways  defaced. 

*  *«  Colleaed  by  Robert  Sanderfon,  S.  T.  P.  afterwards  loid 

^^  bilhop  of  that  church,  and  compared  with  and  correded  hf 

<«  Sir  William  Dugdalc's  MS.  furvey." 

SANDRART(  Joachim  )  a  German  painter,  bon 

at  Frahckfort  in  1606,  was  lent  by  his  father  to  a  grammar* 

fchool  ;  but  feeling  his  inclination  leading  to  graving  and  dc- 

f^gning,  was  fufFered  to  take  his  own  courfe.     He  wa«  fo  ea« 

ger  to  leirp,  that  he  went  on  foot  to  Pragiie  ;  and  put  liimieU 

"  under  Giles  Sadler,  the  famous  graver,  who  perfuaded  hta 

iiot  to  mind  graving,  but  to  apply  his  genius  to  painting.  Hf 

accordingly  went  to  Utrecht,  and  was  fometime  under  tM 

difcipline  of  Gerard  Huntorft>  who  took  him  into  EoglaiM 

wicb 
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with  him;  where  he  ftafid  till  1627,  the  yesr  in  which  the 
iukt  of  Buckinghain»  who  was  the  patron  of  painting  and 
painters,  was  aiTaffinated  by  Felton  at  Portfmouth.  He  went 
afterveards  to  Venice,  where  he  copied  the  fineft  pictures  of 
Titian  and  Paul  Veronefe :  and  from  Venice  to  Rome,  where 
he  ftaid  Come  years,  and  became  one  of  the  moft  confidert- 
Ue  painters  of  his  time.  The  king  of  Spain  fending  to  Rome 
for  twelve  pictures  of  the  moft  (kitful  hands  then  in  that  city, 
twelve  painters  were  fet  to  work ;  and  Sandrart  was  'one  of 
them.  After  a  long  ftay  in  Rome,  he  went  to  Naples,  from 
thence  to  Sicily  and  Malta,  and  at  length  returned  through 
Lombardy  to  Frankfort  i  where  he  married.  A  great  famine 
happening  about  that  time,  he  removed  to  Amfterdam  ;  but 
leturned  to  Frankfort,  upon  the  ceflation  of  that  grievance^ 
Not  long  after,  he  took  poflelEon  of  the  manor  of  Stokau,  in 
the  duchy  of  Neuburg,  which  was  fallen  to  him  :  and  finding 
it  much  out  of  repair,  fold  all  his  fine  pidtures,  defigns,  and 
other  curtofitie^  in  order  to  raife  money  for  putting  it  in  or- 
order*  He  had  fcarce  done  this,  when  the  war  breaking  out 
between  the  Germans  and  the  French,  it  was  burned  fay  the 
latter  to  the  ground.  He  rebuilt  it,  and  made  it  better  than 
ever;  but  fearing  a  fecond  invafian  he  fold  it,  and  fettled  at 
Augfburgh,  where  he  executed  abundance  of  fine  pieces.  His 
wife  dying,  be  left  Augfburg,  and  went  to  Nuremberg,  where 
he  fet  up  an  academy  of  painting.  Here  he  publifhed  feveral 
volumes  on  fubjedts  relating  to  his  profeffion  1  but  the  moft 
'lonfiderable  of  his  works  is  *'  The  Lives  of  the  Painters, 
V  with  their  Effigies,"  being  an  abridgment  of  Vafari  and  Ri- 
Hblfi  for  what  concerns  th.e  Italian  painters,  and  of  Charles 
^Van  Mander  for  the  Flenlings  of  the  laft  century.  Sandrart 
Worked  himfelf  till  he  wa$  feventy  years  old  :  but  the  time  of 
his  death  is  not  recorded. 
«  •, 

^    S A  N  D  Y  ^  (  Edwin  )  an  eminent  Englifli  prelate,  and 
tealous  reformer,  was  defcended  from  a  gentleman's  family, 
jmdborf)  ia  the  year  1519,  it  is  not  certainly  knpwn  where^  - 
I  hn  pvoM^yy  at  his  father's  feat  Hawkfliead^  within  the  liber- 
nlf  tf  Fournes-Felis,  or  Eftwaite  in  Lancaihire.  He  Was  edu*   ColtfKt** 
tbted  at  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  at  the   Peertge. 
jsipropcr  feafons  both  degrees  in  arts  and  divinity ;  although  he 
[*i»'^*  •  .  R  3  was   ,  'a^  ■ 
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w48  rtcVfer  fdlow  of  the  college.  About  the  year  iS+y*  he 
Iras  e}e<5kd  Biftfter  of  Catherine  Hall ;  and  in  15 539  at  the 
time  of  king  Edward's  deceafe,  was  vice-chancellor  of  the 
ilnivcrfity.  Having  early  embraced  the  proteftant  religion^  he 
joined  heartily  with  thofe,  who  were  for  fetting  the  lady  Jane 
Gray  on  the  throne ;  and  was  required  by  John  Dudley,  duke 
of  Nonhumberland^  who  came  to  Cambridge  in  his  march  a- 
gainft  queen  Mary,  to  fet  forth  the  lady  Jane's  title  ki  a  fer- 
mon  the  next  day  before  the  univerfity.  He  obeyed,  and 
preached  in  a  mod  pathetic  manner;  atid,  moreover,  gave  a 
copy  of  his  fermon  to  be  printed.  Two  days  after,  the  fame 
duke  fent  to  him  to  proclaim  queen  Mary :  which  refufing,.  he 
was  deprived  of  his  vice-chancellorfhip,  and  other  preferments 
which  he  had,  and  fent  prifon^r  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  he  lay  above  feven  months,  and  then  was  removed  to 
the  Marlhaifea.  He  was  afterwards  fet  at  liberty  by  the  me^ 
diatibn  of  fome  friends;  but  certain  whifperers  fuggefting  to 
bi(hop  Gardiner,  that  he  was  the  greatefl:  heretic  in  F.ngland, 
and  one,  who  of  all  others  had  mod  corrupted  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge,  ftridl  fearch  was  ordered  to  be  made  after  him. 
Upon  this,  he  made  his  efcape  out  of  England,  and  in  May 
1554  arrived  at  Antwerp;  from  whence  he  was  obliged  to 
bafte  away  foon  to  Augiburg ;  and,  after  (laying  there  a  few 
days,  went  to  Strafburg  where  he  fixed  his  abode.  His  wife 
came  there  to  him,  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  her  and 
one  child.  In  I558,*he  took  a  journey  to  Zurich,  and  lodged 
five  weeks  in  the  houfe  of  the  celebrated  Peter  Martyr; 
with  whom  he  eyer  after  maintained  an  intimate  corref* 
pondehce. 

Receiving  there  the  agreeable  news  of  bloody  queen  Mary's 
death,  he  returned  to  Strafburg,  and  thence  to  England; 
where  he  arrived  the  i'3th  of  January  155,8*9.  In  March  be 
was  appointed  by  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  council  one  of  the 
nine  proteftant  divines,  who  were  to  hold  a  difputation  againft 
fo  many  of  the  RomiHi  perfuafion,  before  both  houfes  of  par* 
.  liament  at  Weftminfler.  He  Was  alfo  one  of  the  commif- 
fioners  for  preparing  a  form  of  prayer,  or  liturgy,  and  for  de- 
liberating on  other  matters  for  the  reformation  of  the  church. 
When  the  popi(h  prelates  were  deprived,  he  was  nominated  to 
the  fee  of^  Carl  ifle,  which  he  refufed  i  but  accepted  that  of 
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Worcefier.     Beiog  a  man  well  ikilled  In  the  original-  laA«- 
guages,  bewas,  about  the  year  1565,  one  of  the  biihops  ap-i 
pointed  to  make  a  new  traxiilatton  of  the  Bible ;  and  the  por* 
dons,  which  fell  to  his  {hare,  were  the  firft  and  fecond  book 
of  Kings,  and  the  firft  and  fecond  of  Chronicles.     He  fuc- 
ceeded  Grindai  in  the  fee  of  London  in  1570  -,   and,  the 
year  after,  was  ordered  by  the  queen  to  affift  the  archbiibop 
of  Canterbury  in  the  eccleflaftical  commiflion  both  againA 
Papifts  and  Puritans*     In  1576,  he  was  tranflated  to  the 
archbifhopric  of  York.     The  feverity  of  his  temper,  and  ef- 
pecially  the  vigor  and  zeal  with  which  he  a£ied  againft  the 
Papifls,  expofed  him  to  their  cenfures  and  invedlives ;  and 
occaiioned  him  to '  be  much  afperfed  in  their  libels.     The 
lame  feverity  alfo  involved  him  in  many  difputes  and  quarreb 
with  thole  of  his  own  communion  ;  fo  th^t  his  life  was,  up- 
on the  whole,  a  perpetual  warfare,   many  attempts  being 
contiffually  made  to  ruin  his  reputation  and  intereft.     One 
of  tbefe  was  of  fo  frnguhr  and  audacious  a  nature,  that  we 
cannot  avoid  being  a  little  particular  in  our  account  of  it.  In 
Ma^  '1 5^2,  as  he  v(a$  vifiting  his  diocefe,  he  lay  at  an  inn  in 
Doncafier^   where,  through  the  contrivance  of  fir  Robert 
Stapleton,  and  other  wicked  perfons  his  enemies,  the  inn- 
keeper's wife  was  put  to  bed  to  him  at  midnight,  when  be 
was  afleep.     Upon  which,  according  to  agreement,  the  inn* 
keeper  ruibed  into  the  room,  waked  the  archbiihop  with  his     , 
noife,  and  ofl^red  a  drawn  dagger  to  his  breaft,  pretending  to 
avenge  the  injury.     Immediately  fir  Robert  Stapleton  came 
in,   as  if  called  from  his  chamber  by  the  inn^keeper ;    and 
putting  on  the  appearance  of  a  friend,  as  indeed  he  had  for* 
Jmerly  been,  and  as  the  archbiihop  then  thought  him,  advifed 
his  grace  to  make  the  matter  up,  laying  before  him  many 
perils  and  dangers  to  his  name  and  the  credit  of  religion  that 
might  enfue,  if,  being  one  againft  fo  many,  be  Ihould  offer 
to  Hit  in  fuch  a  caufe  ;  and  perfuading  him,  that  notwitfa- 
fianding  bis  innocency,  which  the  archbiOiop  earneftly  pro* 
tefted,  and  Stapleton  then  acknowledged,  it  were  better  to 
ilop  the  mouths  of  needy  perfons,  than  to  bring  his  name  in- 
to doubtful  queftiQn.     With  this  advice,  the  archbifliop  un-     > 
warily  complied  ^    but,  afterwards  difcovering  fir  Robert's 
malice  and  treacherous  diifimulation,  he  ventured,  in  confi* 
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dence  of  his  own  innooencjr,  to  be  the  means  himfeirof  bring* 
ing  the  whole  aiufe  to  examination  before  the  council  in  the 
ftar«cbamber«  The  refult  of  this  w^s,  that  the  archbifhop 
was  found  and  declared  intirely  innocent  of  the  wicked  flan* 
ders  and  imputations  raffed  agait^ft  him  ;  and  that  iir  Robert 
Staple  ton  and  his  accomplices  were  firft  imprifoned*and  then 
fined  in  a  moft  fevere  manner.  This  affair  is  related  at  large 
by  fir  John  Harrington,  a  contemporary  writer  j  and  by  Lc 
Neve,  who  gives,  a  fuller. account  of  it,  from  an  exeropHfi- 
cation  of  the  decree,  made  in  the  ftar-chamber,  8  May, 
25  Eliz.  preferved  in  the  Harleian  liln-ary. 

After  a  life  full  <^  troubles  and  contention,  owing  princi- 
pally to  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  our  learned  prelate  died 
the  loth  of  July  15S8,  in  the  69lh  year  of  his  age ;  and  was 
buried  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Southwell,  where  a  monu- 
ment is  erected  to  his  memory,  He  was  twice  married : 
firft,  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Sandes  of  Eflfex,  who  died  at 
Strafburg  of  a  confumption  ;  fecondly,  to  Cicely,  iifter  to 
fir  Thomas  Wilfbrd,  of  Hartridge  in  Kent,  by  whom  he  had 
ieven  fons  and  two  daughters.  From  fir  Samuel,  the  eldeft 
fon,  is  defcended  the  prefent  lord  Sandys  :  two  other  of  his 
fons  fhall  be  the  fubjeds  of  the  next  article^.  As  to  the 
archbifliop's  writings,  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  voluminous ; 
his  life  having  been  too  much  employed  in  a£lion.  Several 
of  his  letters,  and  other  papers,  are  infcrted  in  Strype's  An- 
*  nals ;  in  his  Life  of  ArchbiOiop  Parker ;  in  his  Life  of  Arch- 
bifhop Whitgift ;  in  Burnet's  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation  $ 
and  in  other  places.  In  1616,  two  and  twenty  of  his  fcr* 
mons  were  colleSed  together,  and  printed  in  a  (mall  quarto* 
He  was  a  very  eminent  preacher  ;  and  his  ftile  is  much  fii« 
perior  to  the  generality  of  writers  in  thofe  times. 

SANDYS  (Sir Edwin)  fecond  fon  of  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys, 
archbifhop  of  York,  was  born  in  Worceftetfhire  abduttfae 
year  1561;  and  admitted  of  Corpus  Chrifti  college  in  Ox* 
ford  at  fixteen  years  of  age,  under  the  ^lebrated  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Hooker,  author  of  the  "  Eccfefiaftical  Polity.*'  Hetook 
the  degrees  in  arts,  was  made  probationer- fellow,  and  was 
collated  in  1581  to  a  prebend  in,  the  church  of  York.  He. 
afterwards  travelled  into  foreign  cpuntries,  and  at  his  ^etuni 
^  grew 
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.  grew  famous  for  hti  learning,  virtue  and  prudence.  While 
he  wa$  at  Paris,  he  drew  up  a  tra£l,  publiflied  under  the  title 
of  Furopse  Speculum,  which  he  finiihed  in  1599 ;  an  imper- 
k&  copy  of  which  ftole  into  the  worid,  without  the  author's 
same  or  content,  in  1605,  and  was  (bon  followed  by  another 
impreffion.  But  the  author,  aft^r  he  had  ufed  all  means  to 
ft^refi  thefe  erroneous  copies,  altd  to  punifh  the  printers  of 
them,  at  length  caufed  a  true  copy  to  be  publiihed,  a  little 
hdott  his  death,  in  1629,  4to,  under  this  title  :  **  Eufopae 
^^  Speculum;  or  a  view  or  furvey  of  the  ftate  of  religion  in 
*'  the  wefterne  parts  of  the  world.     Wherein  the  Roroane 

religion,  and  the  pregnant  policies  of  the  church  of  Rome 

to  fitpport  the  fame,  are  notably  difplayed :  with  fome 
^'  other  memorable  difcoveries  and  meniorations.  Never  be- 
''  fore  till  now  publiflied  according  to  the  authour^s  original 
*'copie.  Multum  diuque  defideratum.  Ha^ae  Comitis,  1629/* 
To  this  edition  was  a  preface,  which  has  been  omitted  in 
later  editions  ;  though  fome  paflages  of  it  were  printed 

that  of  1637,  4to. 

To  return.     In  May  1602,  he  refigned  his  prebend,  and 
teceived  the  honor  of  knighthood  from  king  James  I ;  who 
fterwards  employed  him  in  feveral  affairs  of  great  trull  and 
mportance.     Dr.  Fuller  tells  us,  that  he  was  dextrous  in 
hemanageosentof  fiich  things,  conftant  in  parliament  as  the 
[fpeaker  himfelf,  and  efteemed  by  all  as  an  excellent  patriot.   Aii^ 
fing  the  court  with  vigor  in  the  parliament  of  162T,  he 

as  committed  with  Mr.  Selden  to  the  cuftody  of  the  flieriff 
f  London  in  June  that  year,  and  detained  above  a  month  ^ 

tch  was  highly  refented  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  as  a 
Weach  of  tiieir  priveleges  ;  but  fir  George  Calvert,  fecretary 
f  ftate,  declaring,  that  neither  Sandys  nor  Selden  had  been 
Imprifoned  for  any  parliamentary  matter,   a  flop  was  put  to 

e  difpute.  Sir  Edwin  was  trcafurer  to  the  undertakers  of 
weftern  plantations*  He  died,  in  October  1629,  and  was 
nterred  at  Northbourne  in  Kent;  where  he  had  a  feat  and 
grants  him  by  James  I,  for  fome  fervlces  done  at 
Iftat  king's  acceffion  to  the  throne.  He  bequeathed  1500K 
lo  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  for  the  endowment  of  a  meta- 
!|ih]rfical  le£hire.  He  left  five  fons,  all  of  whom,  except  one^ 
JMlhered  to  the  parliainent  during  the  civil  wars'. 

There 
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There  was  one  fsr  Edwin  Sandjs,  who  turned  into  £ng- 
Ii(h  verfe  *^  Sacred  Hymns,  confiding  of  fifty  fele<£l  pfalois 
f  *  of  David,"  fet  to  be  fung  in  five  parts  by  Robert  Taylor, 
and  printed  at  London  1615  in  4to  :  but  whether  this  veriion 
was  done  by  our  author,  or  by  another  of  both  bis  names  of 
Latimers  in  Buckinghafflibire,  is  uncertain. 

SANDYS  (  George  )  brother  of  the  preceding,  and 
younger  fon '  of  archbifliop  Sandys,  was  born  at  Bifhops- 
Thorpe  in  Yorkftiire,  about  the  year  1578  ;  and  matriculated 
as  a  Member  of  Hart-Hall  in  Oxford,  fo  early  as  the  year 
•Wood's  A-     1 589*  when  he  was  not  above  eleven  years  of  age.    .Mr« 
then.  Oxon.  Wood  is  of  opinion,  that  he  afterwards  removed  to  Corpus 
Chrifti  college*    How  long  he  rcfidcd  in  the  univerfity,   or 
whether  he  took  a  degree,  does  not  appear.  In  Auguft  1610, 
he  began  his  travels  through  feveral  parts  of  Europe  -,  and 
then  vifited  Conftantii^ople,  Greece,  EgyfJt,  and  the  Holy 
Land.     From  thence  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  fa  to  Eng- 
land. He  became  one  of  the  privy  chamber  to  king  Charles  I, 
and  died  in  March  1643-4,  at  Boxley- Abbey  in  Kent,    the 
feat  of  his  niece  lady  Margaret  Wyat.     He  was  married,  and- 
liad  two  daughters.     He  publifhed  a  relation  of  his  journey 
»     in  the  year  16 1 5,  the  title  of  the  7th  edition  of  which,   in 
1673  folio,    runs  thus  :    '*  Sandys  Travels,   containing  an 
**  hiftory  of  the  original  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  Turkifh  em- 
**  pire  5  their  laws,  government,  policy,  military  force,  courts 
•*  of  juftice,  and  commerce.     The  Mahometan  religion  and 
**  ceremonies.     A  defcription  of  Conftantinople,  the  grand 
*'  fignior's  feraglio,  and  his  manner  of  living  :  alfo  of  Greece, 
**  with  the  religion  and  cuftoms'  of  the  Grecians.  Of  Egypt ; 
**  the  antiquity,  hieroglyphicks,  rites,  cuftoms,  difcipline, 
**  and  religion  of  the  Egyptians.     A  voyage  on  the  river  Ni- 
**  lus.     Of  Armenia,  Grand  Cairo,  Rhodes,  the  Pyramides, 
**  Coloflus :  the  former  flourifliing  and  prefent  ftate  of  Alcx- 
'*  andria.     A  defcription  of  the  Holy  Land,  of  the  Jews,  and 
**  feveral  fefls  of  Chnftiajis  living  there  j  bf  Jerufalem,  Se- 
•*  pulchre  of  Chrift,  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  what  elfe,  ei- 
•*  ther  of  antiquity,  or  worth  obfervation.     Laftly,  Italy  de- 
**  fcribed,    and  the  illands  adjoining;    as  Cyprus,    Crete, 
*^  Malta,  Sicilia,  the  Eolian  iflands  -,  of  Rome,  Venice,  Na- 

"ples, 
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^  pies,  Syracufa,  Mefena,  ^tna,  Scjlla,  and  Cfaarybdis ; 
^<snd  other  places  of  note.  Illuftrated  with  fifty  graven 
**  maps  and  figures/'  Moft  of  the  figures,  efpeciaMy  thofe 
rrlating  to  Jenifaiem  and  the  Holy  Land,  are  copied  from 
the  Devotrffimo  Viaggib  di  Zuallardo,  Roma,  1587  in  4.10, 
and  1597  in  8vo. 

Mr.  Sandys  dtftinguiflied  himfejf  alfo  as  a  poet ;  and  his 
produAions  in  that  way  were  greatly  admired  in  the  times 
tbcy  were  written.  In  1632,  he  publKhed  "  Ovid's  Me- 
^  tamorphofis,  engltflied,  mythologized,  and  reprefented  in 
"figures.**  Oxford,  in  folio.  Francis  Cleyn  was  the  in- 
rentor  of  the  figures,  and  Solomon  Sav^ary  the  engraver.  He 
bad  before  publiihed  part  of  this  tranflation  ;  and,  in  the  pre- 
face to  this  fccond  edition,  he  telb  us,  that  he  has  attempted 
to  colled  out  of  fundry  authors  the  philofophical  fefifc  of  the 
&blcs  of  Ovid.  To  this  work.  Which  is  dedicated  to  kins: 
Charles  I,  is  fubjoined  **  an  Eflay  to  the  tranflation  of  the 
'*^eis.'*  In  1636,  he  publifted  in  8vo,  **  A  pftraphrafe 
"  on  the  pfalms  of  David,  and  upon  the  hymns  diiperfcd 
"  throughout  the  Old  and  New  Teftament :"  reprinted  in 
1638  folio,  with  a  title  fomewhat  varied.  In  1640,  he  pub- 
li&ed  a  tranflation  of  Grotius's  tragedy,  intitled  "  Chrift's 
**  Paffion,"  with  notes :  which  was  reprinted  with  cuts  in 
1688,  8vo.  The  fubjecS  of  this  tragedy  was  handled  before 
in  Greek  by  Apollinarius  Mfhop  of  Hiera polls,  and  after  him 
by  Gregory  Nazianzen  ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Sandys, 
Grotius  has  excelled  all  others  upon  this  fubjef^.  Mr.  Lang* 
baine  tells  us,  with  re<];ard  to  Mr.  Sandy's  tranflation,  that  ^^^2.""*.^^ 

*^  '  the  Engiiih 

**  he  will  be  allowed  an  excellent   artift  in   it  by  learned   Dramatic. 

"  iudo;cs  :  and  as  he  has  followed  Horace's  advice  of  avoid-  ^^^^^*  ^*^' 
,    ®  1691. 

"  in^  a  fervile  tranflation,— «ff  verbum  verbo  curabis  redder e 
^fidus  interpr€S^*(6  he  comes  fo  near  the  fenfc  of  his  au- 
"  thor,  that  nothing  is  loft ;  no  fpirits  evaporate  in  the  de- 
•*  canting  it  into  Englifli  5  and  if  there  be  any  fediment,  it 
**  is  left  behind.'' 


SANNAZARIUS  (James)  an  excellent  Latin  and  g^ju^^^ 

Italian  poet,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  fa^  Jugemens, 

mily,  and  born  at  Naples  the  aSth  of  July  1458-    His  fa-  NTccnm?"" 

ther  torn.  vjix*. 
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ther  dying  while  he  waa  an  infant,  his  mother  retired  into  a 
village ;  but  was  prevailed  with  to  return  for  the  fake  of  her 
fon,  who  was  fure  to  want  thofe  advantages  of  education- 
there,  which  he  would  have  at  Naples,  Sannazarius  acquirej 
a  great  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  early, 
and  was  a  young  man  of  moflf  promtfing  hopes.  There  was 
a  kind  of  private  academy  at  Nsyfjes,  which  was  managed  by 
John  Pontanus:  there  Sannazarius  was  admitted,  and  called 
himfclf  AAius  Sincerus,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  place, 
which  was  to  aiTume  fi^itiou^  names.  Poets  have  uAially 
imaginary  mifireflTes,  to  inflame  their  imaginations,  and  ex- 
ercife  their  vein  with  :  Sannazarius  had  a  real  one,  a  young 
lady  of  a  noble  family.  But  (he  was  very  unkind  :  fo  that 
his  poems  abound  with  complaints  of  her  cruelty  and  hardnefs 
of  heart.  In  order  to  forget  her,  he  went  to  France :  but 
his  paffion  foon  brought  him  back  to  Naples,  where,  by  good 
luck,  he  found  the  objed  of  it  departed  ;  and  then  his  heart 
vented  itfelf  in  drains  of  lamentation.  His  extraordinary 
talent  in  this  way  introduced  him  at  the  couit  of  Ferdinand) 
king  of  Naples  ;  and  endeared  him  to  his  fon  Frederic,  who 
Was  a  lover  of  Poetry.  Frederic  had  him  in  the  palace, 
and  made  him  his  confident :  fo  that  Sannazarius  could  not 
help  promtfing  himfelf  great  things,  when  Frederic  fliould 
mount  the  throne.  He  was,  as  it  ufually  happens,  difap« 
pointed  :  for  Frederic  contented  himfelf  with  fettling  on  him 
a  penfion,  and  giving  him  a  houfe  called  Mergolino,  moft 
agreeably  fituated,  and  with  a  charming  profpeft :  and  was 
not  this  providing  better  for  a  poet,  than  making  him  a  mi- 
nifter  of  ftate,  and  fitter  for  him  too  ?  Sannazarius  was  very 
difcontehted  at  firft;  but  reconciling  himfelf  by  degrees  to 
bis  new  habitation,  he  determined  to  fpend  his  life  therein 
contemplation  and  tranquillity*  Juft  when  he  was  putting 
.  this  fcheme  in  execution,  Frederic  was  deprived  of  his  king- 
dom of  Naples ;  and  chofe  France  for  bis  retreat,  where 
Lewis  XII  gave  him  the  duchy  of  Anjou.  Sannazarius 
thought  himfelf  obliged  to  accompany  bi5  prince  and  patron ; 
and  not  content  with  this,  fold  certain  eftates  which  he  had, 
to  fupply  htm  with  money.  After  the  death  of  Frederic  in 
J  504,  he  returned  to  Naples ;  and  devoted  himfelf  wholly 
to  poetry  and  his  pleafures^  in  which  laft  he  was  always  prec^ 

kululgcnt 
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ixltilgcnt  to  himfelf.  He  died  at  Naples  in  153a.  He  was 
jjerer  married,  yet  had  a  fon,  whofe  death  is  deplored  in  his 
elegies. 

All  his  Latin  poems  were  firft  printed  at  Venice  in  153N 
24000.  They  have  been  often  reprinted  :  but  the  beft  edition 
is  that  of  Amfterdam  l^^^x  '^^  8vo,  with  the  notes  of  the 
learned  Jarius  Broukhufius  and  others. '  The  principal  work 
ia  this  colledion,  which  conilfts  of  eclogues,  elegies  and 
epigrams,  is  the  De  partu  Virginis  libri  tres.  His  reputation 
is  chiefly  built  upon  this  poem,  which  has  been  allowed  by 
Julius  Scaligef)  Erafmus,  and  others,  to  have  in  it  all  thofe 
qualities,  that  go  to  the  forming  a  finiChed  piece  ;  all  that  in- 
vention, judgment,  elegance,  and  fine  turn  of  fentiment^ 
which  is  fo  much  admired  in  the  great  mailers  of  antiquity. 
The  ftrange  mixture,  however,  of  Paganifm  with  Chriftianity, 
that  runs  through  the  whole,  has  given  univerfal  offence : 
sod  indeed  one  can  hardly  help  thinking  at  firft  fight,  that 
heefteemed  the  two  religions  at  an  equal  rate,  and  meant  to 
let  them  on  a  level.  He  meant  nothing  lefs :  he  w^s  cer* 
tainjy  a  good  Chriilian,  if  making  verfes  perpetually  on  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  founding  a  convent,  as  h«  did,  can  make 
a  gpod  Chriftian  :  he  was  only  influenced  by  the  fame  fpirit, 
which  influenced  Bembus  and  others  his  contemporaries,  who 
adored  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Heathens  fo  extravagantly^ 
Aat  they  were  borrowing  their  language  and  mythology  up- 
on all  occafions,  and  applying  them  mod  improperly  to  things 
Q^erely  modern.  Sannazarius  is  faid  to  have  fpent  twenty 
years,  more  or  lefs,  in  perfefting  this  poem* 

There  are  two  Italian  pieces  of  his,  Arcadia  and  Rime  j 
di^  former,  a  comppfition  in  profe  and  verfe>  the  latter,  a 
IWfli.    They  have  been  often  printed. 

SANSON  (Nicholas)  a  celebrated  French  gcogra- 
pbttr,  was  born  aJt  Abbeville  in  Picardy,  theacth  of  Decem- 
ber j6oo,  Aftfcf  he  had  finifhed  his  juvenile  fiudies,  he  be-y  j^-^^^ 
^sk  himfelf  to  merchandize ;  but  fuflaining  coniiderable  torn.  zuut. 
^s,  he'  quitted  that  calling,  and  applied  himfelf  to  geo- 
P»phy>.for  which  he  had  naturally  a  turn.  At.  nineteen 
IWsof  age,  he 'hiad..drawn  a  map  of  Ancient  Gaul,  but 
tinotpubUih  it  till  1627,  ^^^>  as  we  are  told,  it  fhould 

not. 
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X  not,  on  account  of  bis  youth,  be  thought  his  o\;7n ;   for  hit 

,  father  was  g  geographer,  and  had  publifhed  fev^ral  maps* 
The  excellent  turn  and  genius  for  geographical  difquintions, 
whichthis  map  of  Gaul  difcovered,  procured  it  a  very  favor- 
able reception  from  the  public  ;  and  encouraged  the  author 
to  proceed  In  this  kind  of  work.  He  did  fo,  and  was  fo  in^ 
defatigable  in  his  labors,  that  he  made  almofi  three  hundreJ 
large  maps  of  places,  ancient  and  modern ;  and  caufed  ^i 
hundred  methodical  tables  to  be  graven  concerning  the  divi« 
fions  of  the  dominions  of  Cbriftian  princes.  He  alfo  wrote 
feveral  things,  to  explain  and  tUuflrate  his  maps;  ^  ^^  Rer 
^^  marks  upon  the  Ancient  Gauls :  Treatifes  of  the  four  part» 
"  of  the  World  :  Two  Tables  of  the  Cities  and  Places,  which 
^^  occur  in  the  Maps  of  the  Rhine  and  Italy  :  A  Deicription 
^^  of  the  Roman  Empire,  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germa- 
**  ny,  and  the  flritifli  Ifles,  together  with  the  ancient  Jtinc- 
^^  raries  :'*  all  which  are  very  commodious  for  underftanding 
the  maps,  which  they  are  intended  to  accompany.  He  wrote 
an  account  of  the  "Antiquity  of  Abbeville,"  which  engaged 
him  in  a  contlrft  with  feveral  learned  men  ;  with  father 
Labbe  the  Jefuit  in  particular.  He  made  alfo  a  ^^  Sacred 
"Geography,'*  divided  into  two  tables;  and  a  '*  Geogra** 
*'  phical  Ihdex  of  the  Holy  Land."  He  was  preparing  other 
works,  and  had  colleded  a  great  deal  of  matter,  with  a 
view  of  making  an  Atlas  of  his  own  maps  :  but  his  watch-' 
ihg  and  great  pains  brought  upon  him  an  illnefs,  of  whicbi 
after  languifbing  for  near  two  years,  he  died  at  Paris  in  1667. 
He  had  received  particular  .^marks  of  efteem  and  kindnef^ 
from  the  cardinals  Richelieu  and  Mazarine  ;  and  was  geo- 
grapher and  engineer  to  the  king.  He  left  two  fons,  who 
inherited  his  geographical  merit.     Voltaire  calls  him  **  th^ 

Siecledc       *^  Father  of  geography  before  William  de  Tlfle.*'     His  Atlas 

Louis  XIV.  ^2s  publiihed  in  two  volumes  folio,  at  Paris,  in  1693. 


torn.  II. 


SAPPHO,  a  famous  poetefs  of  antiqinty,  who  for  her 
excellence  in  her  art  has  been  called  the  '/>«/A  A/«/>,  was 
born  at  Mitylene  in  the  ifle  of  Le(bos,  about  fix  hundred  and 
ten  years  before  Chrift.  She  was  contemporary  with  Stefi* 
^chorus  and  Alcaeus,  which  laft  was  her  countryman,  and  a^ 
feme  think  her  fuitor.     They,    who  fuppofe  this,  depend 

cbiefl/ 
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chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  Ariftotle,  who  in  his  rhetoric 
cites  a  declaration  of  Alcasus,  and  an  anfwer  of  Sappho :  the 
import  of  both  which  is  this,  Alcxus  declares,  *'  he  has 
"  fomething  to  fay,  but  that  modefty  forbids  him  :'*  Sappho 
replies,  that  ^^  if  his  requeft  was  honourable,  fhame  would 
<'  not  have  appeared  in  his  face,  nor  could  he  be  at  a  lofs  to  v 

"  make  a  reafonable  propofition."  It  has  been  thought  too, 
that  Anacreon  was  one  of  her  lovers,  and  his  editor  Barnes 
has  taken  fome  pains  to  prove  it  ^  but  chronology  will  not 
admit  this  ;  iince,  upon  enquiry,  it  will  be  found,  that 
Sappho  was  probably  dead  before  Anacreon  was  born.  All 
this  lady's  verfes  ran  upon  love,  which  made  Plutarch,  in 
his  treatife  on  that  fubje£t,  compare  her  to  Cacus  the  fon  of 
Vulcan  ;  of  whom  it  is  written,  that  he  caft  out  of  his  mouth 
fire  andflamen  Of  the  numerous  poems  flie  wrote,  there  is 
nothing  remaining  but  fome  fmall  fragments,  which  the  an- 
cient fcholiafts  have  cited ;  a  hymn  to  Venus,  preferved  by 
Dionyfius  of  HalrcarnaiTus,  as  an  example  of  a  perfedion  he 
had  a  mind  to  charaderife;  and  an  ode  to  one  <^  her  mif-  DeStruftut* 
trefles  ;  which  laft  piece  confirms  a  tradition  delivered  down  p."oj[*"' 
from. antiquity^  that  her  amorous  paiSon  extended  even  to  Lon<*-  '7o*» 
perfons  of  her  own  fex,  and  that  flie  was  willing  to  have  her 
miftrefles  as  well  as  her  gallants.  Mrs,  le  Fevre,  afterwards 
Madam  Dacier,  indeed  has  endeavoured,  for  the  honour  of 
Sappho,  to  render  the  faft  uncertain  \  and  would  reprefent 
this  ode,  as  written  in  the  ftile  of  one  friend  to  another.  But 
it  favors  entirely  of  love,  and  not  the  leaft  of  friendfliip ; 
otherwife,  {o  great  a  judge  as  Longinus,  for  it  is  to  him  we 
owe  die  prefervation  of  it,  would  never  have  faid,  that 
Sappho  ^^  having  obferved  the  anxieties  and  tortures  ififepa- 
^^  rable  to  jealous  love,  has  coliedted  and.  difplayed  them  in 
"  the  fineft  manner  imaginable."  Befides,  Strabo  and  A- 
thxneus  tell  us,  that  the  name  of  the  fair  one,  to  whom  it  c.  'zo, 
is  addrefied,  was  Dorica  j  and  that  (he  was.  loved  by  Cha- 
raxus,  who  was  Sappho's  brother.  Let  us  then  fuppofc  that 
this  Dorica,  Sappho's  infamous  paramour,  received  the  ad- 
dreiles  of  Charaxus,  and  admits  him  into  hen  company  as  a 
lover.  This  very  moment  Sappho  unexpectedly  enters,  and 
feruck  with  what  (he  fees,  defcribes  her  emotions  in  the  fol- 

lowing  (bains. 

VBleft 


in  the  life  of 
Sappho* 


vi'pt  r*\in* 
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I. 


/ 


Bleji  MS  th*  immortal  God  is  he^ 
The  youth  who  fondly  Jits  by  thee^ 
And  hears y  and  fees  thee  all  the  while 
&Qftly  fpeaky  and  fweetly  f mile • 

II- 

^*Twas  this  depri^d  my  foul  of  rejlj 
And  raised fuch  tumults  in  my  breafi  : 
For  while  I  gaz'd  in  tranfport  toji^ 
My  breath  was  gone^  my 'voice  wasloji. 

III. 

My  bofom  glow'd^  the  fuhtle  flame 
Ran  quick  through  all  my  vital  frame  : 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darknefs  hung  : 
My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  rung^ 

IV. 

In  dewy  damps  my  limbs  were  chill* d : 
My  blood  with  gentle  horrors  thrilFd  : 
My  feeble  pulfe  forgot  to  play^ 
I  faintedy  funky  and  dyd  away. 

Phillips. 

People  were  To  perfuaded  in  Ovid's  time  of  Sappho's  having  i 
loved  women  as  men  do,  that  he  introduces  her  without  any 
difficulty,  making  a  facrifice  to  Phaon  of  her  female  para«>  ^ 
srtPhaon^^*  mours :  from  which  we  learn,  that  Sappho's  love  for  her  owii  «' 
fex  did  not  keep  her  from  loving  ours.  She  fell  defperately  < 
in  love  with  Phaon,  and  did  all  (he  could  to  win  bim ;  but  * 
in  vain  :  upon  which  flie  thrbw  herfelf  headlong  from  a  rock, 
and  died.  It  is  faid,  that  Sappho  could  not  forbear  follow- 
ing Phaon  into  Sicily,  whither  he  retired  that  he  might  not 
fee  her  ;  and  that  during  her  ftay  in  that  Ifland,  {he  proba-  ' 
bly  compofed  the  hymn  to  Venus,  ftill  extant,  in  which  file 
begs  To  ardently  the  affiAance  of  that  goddefs.  Her  prayers 
however  proved  ineSe£tual :  Phaon  was  cruel  to  the  lafi  de- 
gree. The  unfortunate  Sappho  was  forced  to  take  the  dread* 
ful  leap  3  (he  went  to  the  promontory  Leucas,  and  threw 

herfelf 
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keffclf  into  the  fea*  The  cruelty  of  Phaon  will  not  furprife 
us  fo  much,  if  we  reflect,  that  (he  was  a  widow  ;  (for  ihe 
had  been  married  to  a  rich  man  in  the  ifle  of  Andros,  by 
whom  flie  had  a  daughter,  named  Cleis)  that  fhe  had  never 
htn  handfome  3  that  flie  had  obferved  no  meafure  in  her 
paiBon  to  both  fexes ;  and  that  Phaon  had  long  known  all 
her  charms.  For  confider^  what  ihe  herfelf  writes  to  him 
by  the  pen  of  Ovid  : 

In  all  I  plia/eJj  but  moji  in  what  ivas  heft  \ ' 

And  the  laji  joy  was  dearer  than  the  reft. 

Then  with  each  Word^  each  glance^  each  motlmfired^    ' 

TouJIill  enjoyed  J  and  yet  you  ft  ill  de fired  : 

Till  all  diffolving  in  the  trance  we  lay^ 

And  in  tumultuous  raptures  died  away.  .    PoFR* 

The  fame  Ovid  makes  her  confefs  herfelf  not  handfome: 

To  me  what  nature  has  in  charms  deny^d^ 

Is  well  by  wit*s  more  lafting  charms  fupply^d* 

Tho*  jhort  by  ftaturey  yet  my  name  extends 

To  Heaven  itfelf^  and  eartVs  remoteft  ends^ 

Brown  as  I  am^  an  Ethiopian  dame 

Infpir^d  young  Perfeus  with  a  gerirous  flame*  PoPE» 

[She  was  indeed  a  very  great  wit,  and  for  that  alone  deferves 

be  remembered.     The  Mitylehians  had  her  worth  in  fudl 

cfteem?  and  were  fb  fenfible  of  the  glory  they  received 

her  being  born  an)ong  them,  that  they  paid  her  fove* 

[leigQ  honours  after  her  death,  and  ftamped  their  money  with 
i^age.    'The  Romans  afterwards  erected  a  noble  flatue 

|¥  Pprphyry  to  her ;  and  in  fliort,  ancients  as  well  as  mo- 

mns  have  done  honour  to  her  meniory.  Voilius  fays,  that  none 

|tf  tfa^  Greek  poets  excelled  Sappho  for  fweetnefs  of  verfe  ; 

kfldibat  (he  made  Archilochus  the  model  of  her  ftile,  but  ' 

the  fame  time  took  care  to  foften  the  feverity  of  his  ex- 

Ron.     It  muft  be  granted,  fays  Rapin,  from  what  is  left 

of  Sappho, .  that  Longinus  had  great  reafon  to  extol  the 

ImirabJe  genius  of  this  woman  j  for  there  is  in  what  re- 

Jinainsofher  foracthing  dcIicate>:harmoniQ«s,  and  impafEoned 
V0L.X.  -   S  to 
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to  the  laft  degree.  Gatullus  endeavoured  to  imitate  SapjiAio, 
but  fell  infinitely  fliort  of  her ;  and  fo  have  all  others,  wh<> 
"teve  written  upon  love. 

The  two  above-mentioned  poems,  with  her  fragments, 
liavel  been  printed  i7iter  novem  faminarum  Gracarum  carmina* 
Grace,  cura  Fulvii  XJrftni.  apud  Plantin,  1598.  8vo,  an4 
*Gr.  &  Lat.  Notis  V^r.  &  Chr.  Wolfii.  Hamburg,  1732,  ift 
4to. 

S  A  R  A  S I N  (John  Francis)  a  French  author,  who^ 

fays  Voltaire,  '*  has  written  agreeably  in  verfe  and  profe^i 

Louis  XIV,  '  w*  \iOxrx  at  Herman ville,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  CaeOi, 

Tom.  II.       about  the  year  1604.     It  is  faid,  in  the  Segraijdana,  but  we 

know  not  on  what  foundation*  that  Mr.  Faaconnier  of  CaeOji 

a  treafdrer  of  France,  having  an  amour  With  a  beloved  damn 

fel,  who  was  not  of  rank  fufEcient  for  his  wife,  upon  finding^ 

her  with  child,  married  her  ;   and  that  Sarafin'was  the  pro^ 

du<5l  of  this  ante-nuptial  congreis,     Be  this  as  it  will,  he* 

'   began  bis  ftudies  at  Caen,  and  afterwards  went  to  Paris  ^ 

where  he  became  eminent  for  wit  and  polite  literature,  th( 

he  was  very  defefiive  in  every  thing  that  could  be  calli 

learning.     In  the  next  place,  he  made  the  tour  of  Germany] 

and,  upon  his  return  to  France,  was  appointed  a  kind 

fecretary  to  the  prince  of  Conti.     He  was  a  man  of  a  liv< 

imagination  and  mod  ready  wit ;  which  he  was  conftant 

giving  proof  of,  upon  fome  occafion  or  other.     Mr.  Perrai 

relates  a  very  pleafant  thing  which  happened,  wh6n  he 

attending  the  prince  of  Conti,  who  delighted  in  progrel 

and  was  then  harangued  in  form  at  every  place  he  pj 

through.   Once,  when  the  magiftracy  of  a  certain  town 

forth  to  addrefs  him,  th«  orator  unfortunately  forgot  his  I< 

fon,  and  made  a  full  ftop  at  the  end  of  the  fecoad  peri< 

Sarafin  jumped  out  ait  the  other  fide  of  the  coach  \  and 

ting  inftantly  round  it  clofe  by  the  orator,  went  on  with 

fpeech  in  the  ftile  it  had  been  begun,  filled  it  with  ridicul< 

panegyric,,  yet  delivered  it  with  fuch  folemnity,   that 

prince  could  not  refrain  from  laughter.     3"^  the  beft  of 

was,  that  the  magiftracy  not  only  thanked  Sarafin  for  helpii 

them  out  at  fuch  a  defperate  plunge,  but  made  him  the 

prefent  as  was  made  to  the  prince.    Sarafin  married  a  ri< 
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wofflm,  bat  old,  ugly,  and  ill'^iiatured ;  fo  that  the  ItCtb 
ittppkieg  he  found  in  this  ftate,  mftde  him  often  afk,  '<  Whe- 
^  Aer  Che  Uefled  fecret  ^ould  never  be  found  out,  of  pro- 
^  Inflating  the  human  ^ecies  without  a  woman  ?"  Sarafin 
iitw  in  die  prince  of  Conti,  as  is  fatd,  to  many  the  meoe 
of  Mazarine,  and  for  the  good  oflke  receired  a  great  fum* 
Tile  cardinal  however,  after  the  confummatton  of  the  maiv 
ri^e,  made  a  jeft  of  Sarafin  :  and  the  bargain  coming  to  the 
ean  of  the  prince,  who  was  fuffictently  difgufted  with  his 
mfbit,  Sarafin  was  turned  out  of  doors,  with  all  the  marks 
,lif  ignominy,  as  a  vUlain,  who  had  fold  himfelf  to  the  car«- 
dinal.  This  treatment  is  fuppofed  to  have  occafioned  hie 
<bth,  which  happened  in  December  1654.  Mn  Peliilb% 
fiffiflg  through  die  town  where  Saraiin  died,  went  to  thd 
V^ye  of  his  old  acqqaintance,  ihed  fome  tears,  had  a  mafs 
m  taver  him^  and  founded  an  anniverfary,  though  be  him** 
was  at  dsat  time  a  proteftant. 

He  publiflied  a  very  few  workfi  in  his  life-time :  nothings 
iBcefit  Difecmrs  de  la  iTragedie ;  L'Hiftoire  du  Siege  de  Dun«^ 
,  in  1649 '  ^^^  ^^  Pompe  funebre  de  Voiture,    in 
Alifcellanea  of  Menage,  to  wliom  !t  is  addrefled,  in  1652. 
n  at  his  death  ordered  all  his  writings  into  the  hands  of 
;  Menage,  to  be  difpofed  of  according  as  that -gendeman 
d  think  proper ;  and 'Menage  puUifhed  a  4to  volume  o( 
2t  Paris  in  1 656,  with  a  pourtrait  of  the  author  en- 
by  Nanteuil,  and  a  difcourfe  of  Mr.  Peliflbn  upon  his 
,  fMrefixed.     They  confift  of  poetry  and  profe :  they 
{uS  of  wit,  poUtenefs,  eafe^  elegance,  invention,  and 
diing,  that  can  make  an  author  agreeable :  and  accor« 
y,  all  kinds  of  readers  have  found  much  entertainment 
Aon. 

tildes  this  collection  in  4to,  two  more  volumes  in  i2mo 
ptAlrflied  at  Parts  in  1675,  under  the  title  of  Nouvelles 
de  M.  Saraiin :  of  which  Mr.  de  la  Monnoye  has 
the  following  hiftory.     Mr,  Menage,  having  caufed  to  BaUlct, 
iated  fuch  works  of  Saraiin,  as  he  thought  woula  do  ho-  l^^f  tom!y. 
to  llidw'  author,  fopprefied  the  reft,  either  as  unfinifhed  p.264.not.4, 
or  as  the  produftions  of  his  juvenile  years.     But  Me-  ^  ^^'  '^*^! 
Amanueniis  having  taken  a  copy  of  them,  without 
teowledge  of  hit  n«afler>  let  a  bookfeller  have  them  for  a 
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very  fmall  ftim  :  who  confulting  Defpreaiix  about 'thein«  am 
'  finding  them  not  unworthy  of  Sarafin,  digefted  and  printed 
them  in  two  volumes,  as  mentioned  above,  Monnoye  call 
them  fragments  inftead  of  works,  becaufe  they  are  unfinifh' 
td ;  and  (Heces  of  poems,  rather  than  poems.  The  firft  vo 
lume  begins  with  an  Apologie  de  la  Morale  d'£picure,  \ 
compofitlon  in  profe  of  178  pages,  in  which,  fays  Monnoye 
there  are  many  fine  paflages ;  and  heobferves  it  to  havebeei 
no  bad  compliment  to  this  piece,  that  it  was  attributed 
though  falfely,  to  St.  Evremont.  The  remaining  part  of  dn 
firft,  and  all  the  fecond  volume,  confift  of  little  poems  an 
fragments  of  poems* 

SARISBURY  (John  of)  in  Latin  SarifturienCs,  ai 

Rapin,  Hift.  Englifliman,  very  famous  in  his  day,  was  born  at  Rochefl« 

twt^^'s^u  about  the  year  mo  ;  and  went  intp  France  at  the  age  of  & 

t.  II.  1724.   te^n  or  feventeen.     He  had  afterwards  a  commiffion  from  th 

t^nfAut.      Iting  his  mafter,  to  refide  at  the  court  of  pope  Eugenios,  11 

Xcclef.         order  to  manage  the  affairs  of  England.    Ill  offices  were  at« 

B^i<*Diar  tempted  to  be  done  him  with  that  pope :  he  was  charged  wM 

ia  voce.       /everal  falfe  accufations  ;  but  at  laft  the  truth  was  difcoveret^ 

and  he  was.  retained  by  Eugenius  with  all  the  favors  wfaid 

he  had  deferved.     He  was  ftill  more  efteemed  by  the  fuc* 

cefTor  of  th^t  pope  ;  and,  being  recalled  to  England,   be  r^ 

ceived  high  marks  of  favor  from  the  famous  Thomas  Becketj 

then  high  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.     The  chancellor  a| 

that  time  governed  his  mafter  Henry  II ;  and,  as  he  wanted 

affiftance  in  fo  weighty  a  charge,  he  ufed  the  advice  of  JoN 

of  Salift)ury,  efpecially  in  the'  education  of  the  king's  elddl 

fon,  and  of  feveral  Englifti  noblemen,  whom  he  had  underi 

taken  to  inftruft  in  good  manners  and  learning.     Becketde* 

fired  him  alfo  to  take  care  of  his  houfe,  while  hie  went  wid 

the  king  to  Guienne.     Upon  his  return  from  that  voyag^ 

he  was  made  archbifliop  of  Canterbury ;   and  left  the  couitj 

to  perform  the  duties  of  his  fee.     John  of  Salift3ury  attendd 

him,  ani*  was  afterwards  his  faithful  companion,  whep  thil 

turbulent  prelate  was  obliged  to  retire  to  France,  and  whei 

at  the  end  of  feveh  years  he  was  recalled  to  England.  Whol 

Becket  was  killed  in  his  own  cathedral,  John  of  Salii 

wa$  with  him,  and  endeavoured  to  ward  ofiT  the  blow>  wl 
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one  of  the  aflaffins  aimed  at  his  mafier's  head.  He  received 
it  upon  his  arm ;  and  the  wound  was  fo  great,  that  the  chi-* 
rurgeon^  at  the  end  of  a  year  defpaired  of  a  cure ;  and  feme 
pretend,  that  it  was  cured  at  laft  by  a  miracle  of  Thomas 
Becket.  He  retired  into  France  ;  and  afterwards,  in  II79» 
was  made  biihop  of  Chartres ;  which  promotion  he  did  not 
fiirvive  above  a  year  or  two. 

He  was  one  of  the  fhining  lights  of  the  dark  age  he  lived 
]n»  and  indeed  a  moft  ingenious,  polite,  and  learned  ma.n.i  , 

This  appears  from  a  Latin  treatife,  intitled  Policraticon,  five 
de  nugis  Curialium,  &  veftigiis  Philofophorum  :  which,'  Du 
Pin  fays,  *^  is  compofed  in  a  plain  and  concife  ftile,  and  is 
^^  an  excellent  treatife  upon  the  employments,  occupations, 
^^  duties,  virtues  and  vices  of  great  men,  efpecially  princes 
*^  and  great  lords ;  and  contains  an  infinite  number  of  moral 
''  reflexions,  fentences,  fine  pafii^es  from  authors,  examples, 
^  apologues,  pieces  of  Hiftory,  and  common  places/'  Juftus 
Ltpfius  obiervcs  alfo,  that  *^  it  is  a  canto,  in  which  we  meet 
**  with  many  pieces  of  purple,  and  fragments  of  a  better 
^  age/'  It  came  out  at  Paris  in  1513,  and  at  Leyden  in  Taciturn, 
1595,  8vo ;  and  a  French  tranflation  of  it,  intitled  Les  Va*  ^^'  <<'• 
aitez  de  la  Cour,  was  printed  at  Paris  1640  v\  4to,  with  a 
fife  of  die  author  prefixed  to  it.        .         . 

Letters  alfo,  a  life  of  Thomas  Becket,  and  a  treatife  upon 
logic  and  philofophy,  all  written  by  John  of  $ali(bury,  have 
been  printed.  .  It  appears  from  his  letters,  (ays  Du  Pin,  that 
(e  (bmetimef  cenfures  the  conduct  of  Becket,  though  he  w^s 
addi^ed  to  hb  intereft ;  and  that,  while  he  was  devoting  his 
fervices  to  the  court  of  Rome,  be  often  difapproves  what 
Was  done  there,  and  even  condemns  on  certain  occalions  the 
vices  of  the  cardinals.  This  ihews  him  to  have  had  can- 
dor and  virtue,  as  well  as  wit,  politenefs,  and  learning;  and 
there  is  gireat  reafon  to  think,  that  he  was  upon  the  whole  a 
very  extraordinary  and  valuable  man. 

.  SARTO  (Andrea  del)  a  famous  Italian  painter, 
was.  the  ffui  of  a  taylor,  from  whence  he  had  the  name  of  Sar- 
to ;  and  was  born  at  Florence  in  the  year  1478.  He  was  put 
apprentice  to  a  goldfmith,  with  who  he  lived  fome  time ;  but 
il^ed  deiigntngy  more  Iban  his  own  tra^e.  From  the 
.      .  53  goldfmith 
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goldlftnith  he  wa»  removed  to  John  Bafib  aa'or<}liiary  paititeTy 
wha  taught  him  in  form  the  rudiments  of  his  ajrt ;  and  after- 
ffards  to  Peter  Cofimo,  who  was  exceedingly  taken  with  btt 
genius.  While  he  was  with  Cofimo>  he  fpent  all  his  hours  of 
leifure  ^d  the  holydajs,  which  others  gave  to  their  amufis-  . 
ment^,  in  defigning  in  the  great  hall,  called  La  Sala  del  Papa, 
where  were  the  cartoons  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Leoaardo  da 
y mci ;  and  by  thefe  means  arrived  at  a  maftery  in  his  art* 
Hb  thought  his  own  mafter  too  flow  in  the  executioa  €xf  bis 
irorks,  as  indeed  he  was  grown  rery  old  $  for  which  realbn 
ke  left  him,  and  joined  himfelf  to  Francis  B^io.  They  lived 
together,  and  painted  a  great  number  of  things,  at  Florence 
9nd  about  it,  for  the  monafteries.  Sarto  drew  madoimas  in 
abundance ;  and,  in  Ibort,  the  profit  aridng  from  hia  labors 
would  have  fupporfed  him  very  plentifully, '  had  he  not  falfen 
£x)li(hly  in  love  with  a  young  woman  i  who  yet  was  'thteir 
married  to  another  man,  but  who,  upon  the  death  of  her 
kuAand,  became  Sarto's  wife.  From  that  time  forward  h« 
Was  very  uneafy  both  In  his  fortune  and  temper ;  for,  befidea  the 
incumbrance  of  a  married  life,  he  wal  often  diiiurbed  wttlk' 
jealoufy,  and  his  wife's  ill  humors. 

-  In  the  mean  time,  his  fame  and  his  works  were  not  con« 
^ed  to  his  own  country  :  they  both  were  ij[)read  into  differena 
parts  of  Europe  i  and  feme  of  his  pieces  falling  und^  the 
fiOtice  of  Francis  I,  that  monarch  was  fo  pleafed  with  them, 
Aat  he  invited  Sarto  into  France.  Sarto  went ;  and  no  foon* 
tf  arrived  at  court,  but  he  experienced  that  prince's  libeririityy 
befonre  he  began  to  work.  He  did  many  things  there  for  th« 
ting  and  the  nobility  ;  but  when  he  was  working  one  day 
upon  a  St.  Jerome  for  the  queen^mother,  he  received  letters 
from  his  wife  at  Florence,  which  made  him  refolve  to  return 
thither.  He  pretended  domeftic  affairs,  yet  promifed  the 
Iting  not  only  to  return,  but  alfo  to  bring  with  hid  a  gooi 
collection  of  pi£lures  and  fculptufes.  In  this  however,  he 
vras  oyer-rul^d  by  his  wife  and  relations  j  and  never  returning, 
gave  Francis,  who  had  entrufted  him  with  a  confiderable  Aim 
of  money,  fo  ill  an  opinion  of  Florentine  painters,  that  he 
would  not  look  favorably  on  them  for  fome  years  after. 

By  this  fad  ftep,'  Sarto  fell  from  a  very  ^toriflitng  to  a  vtEf 
mm  qondition.    He  gave  h^^f  uf  wM\f  tt>  pleateet 
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tpmt  the  king's  money  an4  Us  owiH-  aa^  beoaloe  at  length 
v^ry  poi^«  The  tiiuth  i^,  be  was  nAkurally  tfiUd^  timorous^ 
uoQr-ijpirited^  and  thiB.r^(bre  fet  but  »  very  litde  value  upon 
)U5  own  perforn>a9ceii :  yift  the  Flore^^inet  hed  (o  great  aa  e^ 
fteem  for  his  wock&,  that,  during-  the  fiiry  of  the  popular 
fadicHis  among  them,  they  preferved  his  pieces  from  th^  • 
flames^  whea  they  fpared  neither  chui?cbes  nor  any  things  eBci/ 
He  W9S  certainly  »an  excellent  artift,  in  whomiature  and  arti 
coQcuxred  to  fiiew^  what  painting  oan  do  either  in  defign,* 
coloring,  or  invention  :  but  hb  pieces  generally  wanted bold<-^ 
neis,  ftrength,  ami  iiie,  aft  well  as  the^r  pai;)ter.  Sarto  died  of 
the  plague  in  15^0,  when.he  wa9  only  forty -two  jrears  of  age, 
Va&rl,  in  his  iiwes  of  the  painters,  relates  a  ftory  of  Sarto^ 
whioh  fhews,  what  afl  excellent  h^nd  he  h^  at  copying* 
Ffederic  II,  duke  of  Mantua,  feeiiOg  at  Florence  a  pi^re  of 
pope  Lgq  X,  done  by  Raph^I,  begged  it  of  Oement  Vli,  whq 
^dered  Qi^avian  of  Me^ictSi  to  deliver  it  to  the  duke.  0^-» 
vlan  beiiig.a  lover  of  ;h^  fine  arts^  and  troubled  to  lofe  fromr 
FlorenceiWch  a  curi^ty,  made  ufe  of  the  following  aitifice. 
He  got  Sartp  to  copy  it^  a^d  font  the  copy  to  the  duke^  wha 
was  highly  pleaiied  with  it  i  and  (o  far  from  di^Ieovering  the 
^heat,  that  even  JuVo  {lomano,  who  had  been  RaphaeFe 
^olar,  and  ha4  drawn  th^  drapery  of  that  piece  under  him^ 
tppk  the  copy  for  the  original.  <^  IVhat^  (aid  he  to  Vafari 
"  fome  years  after,  donU  I  fe$  the  fir^kts^  that  I  Jlruck  ivit/r 
^^  my  own  hand  ?  But  Vafari  aiTured  him»  that  he  faw  del 
Sarto  copy  it;  an4  to  convince  him  further,  (hjswed  him  hi» 
.private  mark. 

.   Del  Sarto  had  (pany  difciples,  who  became  eminent  in  their 
^ofeffion,  as  Salviia^i^  Vafari,  &c. . 

S  A  V  A  R  Y  (  Jam£s  )  an  eminent  French  writer  upon 
the  fubje£t  of  trade,  was  born  at  Doue  in  Anjou,  the  zad  of 
September  1622.  He  was  fent  to  Paris,,  and  put  apprentice  ^. 
tQ  a  merchant :  and  carried  6n  trade  till  1658,  when  he  left  off  tom.  IX. 
the  pra£iice,  to  a{^ly  with  more  attention  to  the  theory.  It- 
/  is  laid  indeed^  that  he  had  acquired  a  very  competent  fortune: 
biit,  as  things  afterwards  happened,  it  does  not  feem  to  have 
l^een Sufficient  for  bijis  4cmands.  He  was  married  in  1650  ; 
Wim  1667,  whoii  the.  kixig  declared  a  purpofc  of  aiigntng 
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privilteges  and  penfi6n$  ta  futh  of  his  fubjedis,  as  had  twelve 
children  alive,  Mr.  SaVaJTy  wa^  not  fo  rich,  but  he  put  in  his 
plea.  '  He  was  afterwards  admitted  of  the  council,  for  the 
reformation  of  commerce  ;  and  the  orde^rs  which  pailed    in 
1670,  were  drawn  up  from  his  inftru£tion$  and  advices.     He 
was  prefled  by  the  commii&oners  to  digeft  his  principles  into  a 
volume,  and  to  give  it  the  public  :  Which  he  afterwards  did  at 
Paris  in  1675,  4to.  under  the  title  of,  Le  Parfait  Negociant, 
ou,  Inftru£tion  gencralc  pour  cc  qui  regards  le  Commerce  des 
Merchandifes  de  France  &  des  Pays  Etrangers.     The  feventh ' 
iedition  of  this  worky  which  was  every  time  improved  and  aug- 
mented by  the  author,  was  printed  at  Paris  17 13,  4to.  and  an 
eighth,  with  further  corrections  and  additions  by  his  fon  Phi- 
lemon Lewis  Savary,  was  publifhed  in   1721.    It  has  been 
tranflated  into  almoft  all  European  languages.     In  1688,  he 
publifhed.  Avis  &  Counfeils  fur  les  plus  importantes  matieres 
du  Commerce,  in*4to.  which  has  been  confidered  as  a  (econd 
volume  to  the  former  work,  and  been  often  reprinted.     Mr. 
Savary  died  the  12th  6fO<Stoberi6^o^and,  out  of  feventecn 
children  which  he*  bad  had  -by  one  wife,  left  eleven. 
^  Twaof  the  forts,  James  and  Philemon  Lewi^^  became  af- 
terwards fiamous  in  their  father's  way.  Jfames  Savarynnot  onl y 
labored  to  augment  and  perfefl  his  father's  works,  but  alfo 
lin(]ertook  a  very  great  one  of  his  own.     He  was-*put  upon 
this  by  his  iltuation  and  employment :  for,  being  chofen  in 
1686  infpeftor  general  of  the  manufactures  at  the  cuftbm- 
houfe  of  Paris,  he  had  a  n^^d  to  take  an  account  of  all  the 
feveral  forts  of  merchandize  that  pailed  through  it ;  and  to  do 
this  the  more  eafily,  ranged  in  alphabetical  order  all  the  words 
relating  to  manufadures  and  commerce^  as  faft  as  he  under-^ 
flood  them.     Then  he  gave  fome  definitions  and  explications^ 
and  called  his  colle(9:ion  Manuel  Mercantile  ;  yet  without  any 
thoughts  of  publifhing  it,  but  only  for  his  own  private  uie. 
In  this  ftate  his  work  was,  when  the  magiflrates,  whom  ^he 
king  had  chofen  to  prefide  over  the  council  of  commerce, 
came  to  hear  of  it :   they  commended  the  plan,  and  earneiUy 
exhorted  him  to  enlarge  and  perfe^  it.     He  complied :  but 
not  having  leifure  enough  to  do  it  of  himfelf,  by  reafon  of  his 
^mploy^  he  (00k  his  brother  Philemon  Lewis^  although  a  ca- 
i^on  pf  theroysJcburcbofSt*  Maur,  into  partn^rfbip  widt 
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dim ;  and  they  labored  jointly  at  the  v^ork.  James  after  two 
orthree years  illnefs,  died  in  1716,  leaving  it  unfinlflied  :  but 
Philemon  Lewis  brought  it 'to  a  conclufion,  and  publifhed  it 
at  Paris  in  1723,  under  this  title,  Did^ionnaire  Univerfel  du 
Commerce  :  in  two  volumes  folio. 

The  fame  Philemon  LeWis,  animated  by  the  favorable  re- 
ception given  publicly  to  this  work,  fpent  three  other  years  in 
making  it  more  compleat  and  perfe^^ ;  and  iinifhed  a  third 
▼olume,  by  way  of  fupplement  to  the  two  former,  which  ap- 
peared at  the  end  of  1729.  This  was  after  his  death,  which 
happened  in  September  1727,  This  Diftionary  upon  Com- 
merce has  been  univcrfally  fpoken  of  as  a  very  excellent  work* 
A  fine  edition  of  this  book  was  printed  in  Paris,  3  v6l.,  foliof 
in  1748. 

S  A  VILE  (Sir  Henry  )  a  mbft  learped  EngUfiiman, 
was  defcended  from  a  gentleman's  family,  and  born  at  Brad- 
Fey  near  Halifax  in  Yo^Jtfliire,  tH^  30th  of  November  I549«" 
He  was  entered  of  Menbn  college  In  Oxford  in  1561,  where 
lie  took  the  degrees  in  art^^and  was'chofen  fellow.  When  he  wood's  a- 
proceeded  mafter  of  arts  in  1570,  he  read  for  that  degree  on  ^l»«n-  Oxtm^ 
the  Almageft  oJF  Ptolemy,  wfeich  procured  him  the  4'eputation  '^^  /' 
of  a  man,  wonderfully  (killed  in  mathematics  and  the  Greek 
language  ;  In  the  former  of  which,  he  voluntarily  read  a  pub-* 
lie  ledure  in  the  univerfity  for  fome  time.  In  1578, , he  tra- 
velled into  France  and  other  countries  ;  where  diligently  im-'  ~ 
proving  himfelf  in  all  ufeful  learning,  in  languages,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  world,  he  became  a  moft  accomplifhed  gen- 
tleman. At  his  return,  he  was  made  tutor  in  the  Greek 
tongue  to  queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  a  great  efteem  and  like- 
ingfor  him.  In  1585,  he  was  made  warden  of  Merton  col- 
lege, which  he  governed  fix  and  thirty  years  with  great 
honor,  and  improved  by  alt  the  means  he  could  with  riches 
and  good  letters.  In  1596,  he  was  chofen  provoft  of  Eton 
college  ;  which  fociety  he  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  fill  with  the 
moft  confiderable  and  learned  men,  among  whom  was  the  ever 
memorable  John  Hales.  King  James  I,  upon  his  acceffion 
to  the  crown  of  England,  expreffed  a  particular  regard  for  him, 
and  would  have  preferred  him  either  in  church  or  ftate  j  but 
Sir  Henry  declined  it,  and  only  accepted  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood 
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hood  fromhU  majcfly  at  Windfoi  in  1604.  His  only  fon  dyr 
ing  about  that  time,  he  dovotcd  his  fortune  thenceforth  ^0  the 
promoting  of  learning. 

In  1619,  he  fpuDdcd'two,le<aarc8or  profeflbrfliips,  one  irt 
geometry,  the  other  in  aftronomy,  in  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford .:  which  he  endowed  with  a  felary  of  160I.  a  year  each, 
befidcs  a  legacy  of  600].  for  purchaiing  more  lands  for  \£t 
fame  ufe.  He  alfo  furniibed  a  library  with  mathematical  books 
near  the  ihathematlcjal  fchool  for  the  ufe  of  his  profeflbrs  i 
and  gave  xool.  to  the  mathematical  cheft  of  hisown  appointing: 
adding  afterwards  alegacy  of  40I.  ayear  to  the£iimecbeft,tothe 
imiv^rfity,  and  to  his  profefTor?  jointly.  He  like  wife  gave  120I. 
towards  the  new-building  of  the  fchods ;  feveral  rare  ipanu- 
fcripts  and  printed  books  to  the  Bodleian  Library  ;  and  a  good 
quantity  pf  Geek  types  to  the  printing  prefs  at  Oxfdrd.     TJiis 

freat  and  extraordinary  man  died  at  Eton  collie  the  lyn  of 
ebjuary  1621-2,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  there.  The 
univerfity  of  Oxford  paid  him  the  greateft  honors  pofiible,  by 
having  a  puWiq  ^eecb  and  verfes  made  in  his  praife,  which 
.  were  publiflied  foon  after  in  4to,  under  the  title  of  Ultima  Li-  ! 
lieaSavilii.  As  tohischaraftcr^  the  higheft  encomiums  ace 
beftowcd  on  kinj  by  all  the  learned  of  bis  time :  by  Ifaac  Ca- 
iaubon,  Mcrcerus,  Marcus  Meibomius,  Jofcph  Scaliger,  and 
cfpecially  the  learned  bifhop  Moatagu  j  who,  in  his  Diatrilw? 
upon  Selden's  Hiftory  of  Tythes,  ftiles  him  "  that  magazine  * 
««  of  learning,  whofe  memory  ihall  be  honorable  amongft  not 
<*  oijy  the  learned,  but  the  righteous  for  ever/'  \ 

We  have  already  mentioned  feveral  noble  inftances  of  Sir 
Henry  Savile's  munificence  to  thq  republic  of  letters  :  in  the 
account  of  his  publications  mapy  more,  and  even  greater,  will 
appear.  In  1581,  he  obliged  the  woxld  with  an  Englifli  ver- 
fion  of,  I.  "Four  Books  of  the  Hiftories  of  Cornelius  Tad-  " 
**  tus,  and  the  Life  of  Agricola :  with  notes  upon  them,** 
folio;  Dedicatedto  queen  Elizabeth.  The  notes  upon  this 
work  were  tranilated  into  Latin  by  Ifaac  Gruter,  and  pub* 
lifhed  at  Amfterdam  1649,  in  i2mo.  to  which  Mr.  Gruter 
t  (iibjoined  a  treatife  of  our  author,  publi(hed  in  1598  under 

this  title,    2.  A  View  of  certain  Military  Matters,  or  Com* 
««  mentaries  concerning  Roman  Warfare  :"  whicH  treat|f<^   '• 
foMk  after  its  firft  app^arance^  had  been  tranflated  into  LatMi 
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.iqrMarquardtis  Frebenis,  and  printed  at  Heidelberg  in  1601/ 

lo  1596,  h^  publiihed  a  colIeAion  of  the  beft  ancient  writers 

of  our  Englifr  Hiftory,  intided,  3.  Rerum  Anglicarum  Scrip* 

tares  poft  Bedaaa  praectpuit  ex  vetuftUfani^  Codicibus  nunc 

pfimum  in  tucem  editi :  To  which  be  added  chronological 

tibks  at  die  end,  from  Julius  C^far  to  the  coming  in  of 

WiUiam  the  Conqueror.    4.  He  undertook  and  finifhed  a  fine 

edition  of  St.  Chryfoftom's  Works  in  Greek,  printed  A.  D. 

lij3,  in  eight  volumes  folio.      In  the  prefoce,  he  fays,  that 

iuying  himftlf  vi&ed,  about  t^^elve  years  before,  all  the  pub* 

lick  and  prtraCe  libraries  in  Britain  ;  and  copied  out  from 

thoDce,  whatever  he  thought  ufeful  to  h{s  dcfign  :  He  then 

feot  feme  learned  men  into  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the 

h&  ;  to  tranicribe  fuch  parts  as  he  had  not  already,  and  to 

Goflate  the  others  with  the  beft  manufcripts.     At  the  fame 

time,  he  makes  his  acknowledgments  to  feveral  great  m^ 

for  their  affiftance ;  as  Thuanus,  Vclferus,  Andraeas  Schottus, 

Kttc  Ca&ubon,   Fronto  Ducaeus,  Janus  Gruterus,  David 

^HocfcheKii»,  &c»    In  the  eighth  volume  are  inferted  Sir  Hen- 

Tf  Savile's  own  note8>  vrith  thofe  of  other  learned  men.    The 

whole  charge  of  this  edition,  including  the  feveral  fums  paid  to 

karned  men,  at  home  and  abroad,  employed  in  finding  out» 

mnfcribing,  and  collating  the  beft  manufcripts,  is  faid  to  hava^ 

Miountedto  no  ]e6  than  8oo!>l.  but,  as  foon  as  it  was  finiflied^ 

thebiihops  and  clergy  of  France  employed  Fronto  Ducaeus^ 

who  was  a  karned  jefuit,  to  reprint  it  at  Paris  with  a  Latin 

traaflaiion.     This  edition  appeared  in  1621,  and  the  following 

yean,  in  ten  volumes  folio ;    and  a  finer  edition  hath  been 

face  put  out  by  Father' Montfau(>on  and  the  Benedi<ftins,  at 

Paris  1718,  in  thirteen  volumes  folio.     In  1618,  he  publiflied 

aLatin  work,  written  by  Thomas  Bradwardin,  archbifliop  of  Art. 

Canterbury,  againft  Felagiusi,  intitled,  5,  De  caufa  Dei  con-   sQSTOM% 

tra  Peiagium,  &  de  vfrtute  caufarum  :  to  which  he  prefixed 

(he  Life  of  Bradwardin.     In  i6'2i,  he  publiflied  a  colle6tion 

of  his  own  mathematical  le£tures,  6.  Praeiei^iones  Tredecim 

tt  principiaai  Elementorum  Euclidis  Oxoniae  habitae,  ^to. 

7«  Onitio  coram  Elizabeth^  Regina  Oxonise  habita,  anno 

1592,  Oxon  1658,  4to.     Publiflied  by  Dr.  Barlow  from  the 

original  in  the  Bodleian  Library.     8.    He  tranflated  into 

ifSIti]^.  Kii^  Jnae9*9  *«  Apology  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance.'* 
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He  Tcft  feveral  manufcripts  behind  him,  written  at  the  com^ 
mand  of  king  James  ;  all  which  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
tf  e  wrote  notes  likewife  upon  the  margin  of  many  books  in  his 
library,  particularly  of  Eufebius's  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory ;  whidi 
were  afterwards  ufed,  and  thankfully  acknowledged  by  Vale- 
fius,  in  bis  edition  of  that  work  in  1659.  There  are  four  of 
his  letters  to  Camden,  publiflicd  by  Dr.  Thomas  Smith  a- 
mong  "  Camden's  Letters,*'  printed  1691,  in  4to. . 

Sir  Henry  Sayile  had  a  younger  brother  Thomas  Savile, 
who  was  admitted  probationer  fellow  of  Merton  college  Ox* 
ford  in  1580  ;  afterwards  travelled  abroad  into  feveral  coun- 
tries ',  upon  his  return,  was  chofen  fellow  of  Eton  college ;  and 
died  at  London  the  12th  of  January  1592*3.  This  gentle- 
man was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  an  intimate  friend  o( 
Camden ;  among  whofe  letters^  juft  mentioned^  there  are  fif- 
teen of  Mr.  Savile's  to  him. 

SAUNDERSON    (Dr.  NichoXas)  an  Uluftrioos 

pfofeflbr  of  the  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambrid^^ 

and  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  was  born  in  January  168  2)  at 

Tburlfton  near  Pennifton  in  YorkQiire  ;  where  his  father,  be- 

Tbeiafe       fid^s  a  fiiiaUeftate,  enjc^ed  a  place  in  the  Excife.     When  he 

ter  of  pri^'  ^^  twelve  moDths  old,  he  was  deprived  by  the  fmall  pox,  not 

leflfbr  Sauiif   only  of  his  fight,  but  of  his  eyes  alfo  5  for  they  came  away  in 

ibedtohk     ^bfcefs  :  (o  that  he  retained  no  more  idea  of  light  and  colours, 

«<  Elements^   than  if  he  had  been  born  blind*     He  was  fent  early  to  the 

^t^  at"     free-fchool  at  Pennifton,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  that 

Cambridge,    knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages ;  which  he  af- 

2!u^4toI  *    terwards  improved  fp  far  by  his  own  application  to  the  daf* 

fie  authors,  as  to  hear  the  works  of  Euclid^  Archimedes,  and 

Diophontus,  read  in  their  original  Gre^k.     Asfoon  as  he  had 

gone  through  the  bufipefs  of  the  grammar*fchool,  his  father, 

whofe  occupation  led  him  to  be  conyerfant  in  numbers,  began 

to  inftru£t  him  in  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic.     Here  it 

was  that  his  genius  firft  appeared  :  he  ^xhi  became  able  to 

'wprkthe  common  queftions,  to  make  long  calculations  by  the 

ftrength  of  his  memory,  and  to  form  new  rules  to  himfelf  for 

the  more  ready  foiving  of  fuch  problems,  as  are  often  propbfed 

to  learners,  more  with  a  defign  to  perplex  than  to.inffarud. 

At  I  the  age  pf  eighteen,  he  was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance 

of 
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cf  Richard  Weft  of  Underbank,  £fq;  a  gentleman  of  fortune 
and  a  lover  of  the  mathematics  :  who,  obferving  Mr.  Saun- 
derfon's  uncommon  capacity,  took  the  pains  to  inftruA  him 
in  the  principles  of  algebra  and  geometry,  and  gave  him  every 
encouragement  in  his  power  to  the  profecatioa  of  thefe  ftudies. 
Soon  after,  he  grew  acquainted  with  Dr.  Nettleton,  who 
took  the  fame  pains  with  him  ;  and  It  was  to  thefe  gentlemen, 
diat  Mr.  Saunderibn  owed  his  firft  tnftitution  in  the  mathe- 
matical fciences.,  Thev  fumifhed  him  with  books,  and  often 
read  and  expounded  them  to  him ;  but  he  foon  furpafled 
bis  matters,  and  became  fitter  to  teach,  than  learn  any  thing 
from  them* 

Our  author's  paffion  for  learning  growing  with  him,  his  fa- 
ther encouraged  it ;  and  fent  him  to  a  private  academy  at 
Atfierdiff.near  Sheffield.  Logic  and  metaphyfics,  it  feems, 
made  up  the  principal  learning  of  this  fchool  i  the  former  be- 
ing chieHy  the  art  of  difputing  in  mood  and  figure,  a  dry  ftudy^ 
conversant  only  in  words^ .  the  latter  dealing  in  fuch  abftradt 
ideas,  as  have  not  the  objeds  of  fenfe  for  their  foundation, 
iffere  neither  of  them  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  our  author  ; 
and  therefore  he  made  but  a  fliort  Itay  here.  Jie  remained 
fiMsetime  after  in  the  country,  profecuting  his  ftudies  in  his 
own  way,  without  either  guide  or  affiftant :  indeed  he  needed 
no  other  than  a  good  author,  and  ibme  perfon  that  could  read 
it  to  him  ;  being  able  by  the  ftrength  of  his  own  abilities  to 
furmount  all  difficulties  that  might  occur.  His  education  had 
hitherto  been  carried  on  at  the  expence  of  his  father,  who 
having  a  numerous  family  grew  uneafy  under  the  burden :  his 
friends  therefore  began  to  think  of  fixing  him  in  fome  way  of 
bufiaeis,  by  which  he  might  fuppor^himfelf.'  His  own  incli- 
nation led  him  ftrongly  to  Cambridge  \  but  the  expence  of  an 
education  there,  was  a  difficulty  not  to  be  got  over.  At  laft, 
it  was  refolved  he  ftiould  try  his  fortune  there^  bg^t  in  a  way 
very  uncommon ;  not  as  a  fcholar  but  a  mafter :  for  his  friends 
obferving  in  him  a  peculiar  felicity  in  conveying  his  ideas  to 
others,  hoped  that  he  might  teach  the  mathematics  with  credit' 
and  advantage,  even  in  the  univerfity ;  or  if  this  defign  (hould 
milcarry,  they  promifed  themfelves  fuccefs  in  opening  a  fchool 
for  Jiim  ia  London. 

Accordingly 
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Accordingly  in  the  year  1707,  being  now  twenty-five  yean 
of  age,  he  was  brought  to  Cambridge  by  Mrr  J<^ua  Dunfi, 
then  a. fellow-commoner  of  Chrrft^CoIIege  ;  where  he  refided 
with  his  friend,  but  was  not  admitted  a  member  of  the  ccdlege. 
The  fociety  were  much  pleafed  with  fo  extraordtmry  a  g»eft, 
allotted  him  a  chamber^  the  ufe  of  their  library,  and  indulged 
bim  in  every  privilege,  that  could  be  of  advantage  to  him. 
Bat  many  difficukiea.obftru6led  his  defign :  he  was  placed  here 
without  friends,  wthout  fortune,  a  young  man  untsuight  him- 
felf,  to  be  a  teacher  of  philoTophy  in  an  untverfity,  where  it 
then  reigned  in  the  greatefl  perfe£tion.     Mr.  Whift^n  was  at 
this  time  in  tfie  mathematical  profeflbr's  chair,  and  read  iec^ 
Uire^  in  the  manner  propofed  by  Mr.  Saunderfon  ;  fo  that  an 
attempt-  of  this  kind  looked  like  an  eacroachment  on  the 
privileges  of  his  office :  but,  as  a  good-natured  man  and  an  en- 
courager  of  learning,  he  readily  confented  to  the  application  of 
friends,  hiade  in  behalf  of  fo  uncommon  a  pedbn.  Mr.  Dunn 
had  been  very  affiduous  in  making  known  hischara&er ;  hk 
fame  in  a  fliort  time  had  filled  the  univerfity  $  men  of  teaming 
and  ctirioiky  grew  ambitious  and  fond  of  his  acquaintance ;  ib 
that  hb  le(^re,  as  foon  as  opened,  was  frequented  by  many, 
arid  in  a  fliort  time  very  much  crowded.     The  Priw:i]>fa  Ma» 
thematica.  Optics,  and  Arithmetica  Univeifaiis  of  Sir  I£iac 
NeWton  were  the  foundation  of  his  lecture ;  and  they  aflForded 
a  noble  field  to  difplay  his  genius  in.      It  will  be  matter  of 
fiirprife  to  many,  that  our  author  Ibould  read  ledures  in  op- 
tics,  difcourfe  on  the  nature  of  light  and  colours,  explain  the 
theory  of  vifion,  the  effed  of  glafles,  the  phaenomena  of  the 
rambow,  and  other  obje£i:s  <tf  fight :  but  if  we  cotifider,  that 
this  fdence  is  altogether  to  be  explained  by  lines,  and  js  fub- 
je£fc  to  the  rules  of  geometry,  it  will  be  eafy   to  conceive^ 
that  he  might  h^e  a  mafter  of  thefe  fubjefls. 

As  Mr.  Saunderfon  was  inftru£ting  the  aGademicai  youth 
in  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  it  was  not 
long  before  he  became  acquainted  with  the  kicomparabte  au* 
thor,  although  he  had  left  the  univerfity  ieveral  years ;  and ' 
enjoyed  his  frequent  converfation  concerning  the  more  dilB-  • 
cult  parts  of  his  works.  He  lived  in  friendship  aUb  with  the 
moft  eminent  mathematicians  of  the  age;  with  Halky,  Cotes, 
De  M<Hvre,  ♦  &c.    Upon  the  removal  of  Mr.  Whifton  from 
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his  profeflb^fliip,  Mr.  Saunderfon's  mathematical  merit  was 
univeifally  allowed  fo  much  fuperior  to  that  of  any  competi'* 
tor,  that  an  extraordinary  ftep  was  taken  in  his  favor,  to  qua- 
lify bim  with  a  degree,  which  the  ftatutes  require.  Upon 
application  made  by  the  heads  of  colleges  to  the  duke  of  So- 
merfet  their  chancellor,  a  mandate  was  readily  granted  by  the 
queen,  for  conferring  on  hhn  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts  : 
upon  which  he  was  chofenLucalianprofefibr  of  the  mathema* 
tics  in  November  171 1>  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  all  the  while  inte- 
refting  himfelf  very  much  in  the  affair.  His  firft  performance, 
sfter  he  wasfeated  in  the  chair,  was  an  inauguration  fpeech 
made  in  very  elegant  Latin,  and  a  flyle  truly  Ciceronian  ;  for 
iic  was  well  verfed  in  the  writings  of  Tully,  who  was  his  fa- 
vorite in  profe,  as  Virgil  and  Horace  were  in  verfe.  From 
this  time  he  applied  htmfelf  doiely  to  the  reading  of  leftores, 
uui  gave  up  his  whole  time  to  his  pupils.  He  continued  a- 
noDg  Ae  gentlemen  of  ChrilPs  college,  till  the  year  17231 
when  he  took  a  houfe  in  Cambridge,  and  foon  after  married 
*  <laught^r  of  the  Rev.\  Mr.  Dickons,  re£kor  of  Boxworth  in 
Camhrtdgefhird ;  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  and  a  daughter.  In 
4c  year  1728,  wheti  king  George  II  honoured  the  univerfity 
with  a  vifit,  he  was  pleafed  to  fignify  his  defire  of  (eeing  to 
femaikable  a  peribn  -,  and  accordingly  our  profeflbr  waited 
upon  his  majefty  in  the  fenate-hotife,  and  was  there  created 
doSor  of  laws  bylDyal  favor. 

Dr.  Saunderfon  was  naturally  of  a  ftrong  healthy  conftitu- 
tion  ;  but  being  too  fedentary,  and  conftantly  confining  him- 
felf to  the  houfe,  he  became  at  length  a  valetudinarian  of  a 
vcryfcorbutic  habit.  For  feme  years  he  frequently  com- 
plained of  a  numbnefs  in  his  limbs,  which  in  the  fpring  of  the 
year  1739,  ended  in  a  mortification  oT  his  foot  j  when  his 
blood  being  in  a  very  ill  ftate,  no  art  or  medicines  were  able 
toftbpits  progrefs.  He  died  the  19th  of  April,  in  the  57th 
year  of  his  age ;  and  lies  buried  according  to  his  requeft  in  the 
chancel  at  Boxworth*  He  wa$  a  man  rather  to  be  admired 
dian  loved.  He  had  much  wit  and  vivacity  in  converfation, 
fo  that  none  could  be  a  better  companion.  He  had  alfo  a 
great  regard  to  truth,  and  was  one  of  thofe  fmcerc  men,  who 
think  it  their  duty  to  fpeak  it  at  all  times  :  and  therefore  his  fen- 
timents  Qh  men  and  opinions,  bis  praifes  or  oenfures,  his 
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friend(hip  or  difregard,  were  expreiled  without  part^iality  or 
referve :  which,  as  muft  eafily  be  imagined,  would  raife  him 
up  many  enemies,  and  expofe  him  to  many  animofities.  He  . 
received  the  notice  of  his  approaching  death  with  great  calm- 
nefs  and  ferenity ;  and  after  a  fhort  filence,  refuming  life  and 
fpirity  tallced  with  as  much  compofure  as  ufual.  He  was  not 
fuppofed  to  entertain  any  great  notion  of  revealed  religion, 
yet,  we  are  told,  appointed  to  receive  the  facrament  the 
evening  before  his  death  ;  which  a  delirium  that  never  went 
off  prevented  him  from  doing. 

A  blind  man,  moving  in  the  fphere  of  a  mathematician^ 
feems  a  phaenomenon  difficult  to  be  accounted  for ;  and  ha* 
excited  the  admiration  of  eveiy  ag^,  in  which  it  has  ap« 
peared.  Tully  mentions  it  as  a  thing  fcarce  credible  in 
Ilia  own  mafter  in  philofophy  Diodotus,  that  '5  he  exerci- 
^<  fed  himfelf  therein  with  more  affiduity,  after  he  became 
^*  blind  :  and  what  he  thought  next  to  impoffible  to  be  done 
'^  without  fight,  that  he  profei&d  geometry  ;  defcribing  his 
^^  diagrams  fo  exprefsly  to  his  fcholars,  that  they  could  draw  ^ 
'^  every  line  in  its  proper  dire^lion.*'  St.  Jerom  relates  a 
more  remarkable  inftance  in  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  who^ 
^  though  blind  from  his  infancy,  and  therefore  ignorant  of  \ 
<*  the  very  letters,  appeared  fo  great  a  miracle  to  the  world, 
<<  as  not  to  learn  logic,  but  geometry  alfo  to  periTedion  ; 
<<  which  feems  the  moft  of  any  thing  to  require  the  help  <rf' 
*^  %ht«"  But,  if  we  confide^  that  the  ideas  of  extended 
quantity,  which  are  the  chief  objeds  of  mathematics,  may 
as  well  be  acquired  from  the,  fenfe  of  feeling,  as  that  of 
fight ;  that  a  fixed  and  fteady  attention  is  the  principal  quali- 
fication for  this  ftudy;  and  that  the  blind  aFe  by  neceffity 
mor^  abflra<Sled  than  others,  for  which  reafon  Democritus  is 
faid  to  have  put  out  his  eyes,  that  he  might  think  jdiore  in« 
tenfely  i  we  iball  perhaps  find  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  there  is 
no  other  branch  of  fcience  more  adapted  to  their  circum* 
ftaqces. 

It  was  by  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  that  Saunderfon  acquired 
moft  of  his  ideas:  at  firfi:  i  and  this  he  enjoyed  in  great  acute- 
nefs  and  perfedlion,  as  it  commonly  ^happens  to  the  blind^ 
whether  by  the  gift  of  nature,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  by  the 
neceffity  of  s^pHcation.    Yet  he  could  nob  as  ibme  have 
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lihagined,  and  as  Mr.  Boyle  was  made  to  believe  of  a  blind 
Jiian  at  Maeftricht,  diftinguifh  colours  by  that  fenfe  ;  and 
having  made  repeated  trials,  he  ufed  to  fay,  it  was  pretend- 
ing to  impoiFibilities.  But  he  could  with  great  nicety  and  ex- 
aflnefs  difcern  the  leaft  difference  of  rough  and  fmooth  in  a 
furface^  or,  the  leaft  defeiSl  of  polifli.  Thus  he  diftingui(hed 
in  afct  of  Roman  medals  the  genuine  from  the  falfe,  though 
they  had  been  counterfeited  with  fuch  exa£lnefs,  as  to  deceive 
a  connoifleur,  who  had  judged  by  the  eye.  His  fenfe  of  feel- 
ing was  very  accurate  alfo  in  diflinguifhing  the  leaft  variation 
in  the  atmofphere:  and  he  has  been  fcen  in  a  garden,  when 
obfervations  have  been  making  on  the  fun,  to  take  notice  of 
every  cloud,  that  interrupted  the  obfervation,  almoft  as  juftly 
is  they  who  could  fee  it.  He  could  tell  when  any  thing  was 
held  near  his  face,  or  when  he  pafled  by  a  tree  at  no  great  dif* 
fcujce,  provided  there  was  a  calm  air,  and  little  or  no  wind  : 
tbefehe  did  by  the  different  pulfe  of  the  air  upon  his  face. 

An  exaS  and  refiiied  car  is  what  fuch  are  commonly  blefled 
^ith,  vvbo  are  deprived  of  their  eyes :  our  profefTor  was  per- 
haps inferior  to  none  in  the  excellence  of  his.  He  could 
leadily  diftinguifli  to  the  fifth  part  of  a  note  j  and  by  his  per- 
lormance  on  the  dute,  which  he  had  learned  as  an  amufe^ 
Jnent  in  his  younger  years,  difcovered  fuch  a  genius  for  mu- 
Jc,  as  if  he  had  cultivated  the  art,  would  have  probably  ap- 
P^red  as  wonderful  as  his  (kill  in  the  mathematics.  By  his 
icknefs  in  this  fenfe  he  not  only  diftinguifhed  perfons,  with 
'kom  he  bad  ever  once  converfedj  fo  long,  as  to  fix  in  his  me- 
ry  the  found  of  their  voice,  but  in  fome  meafure  places 
fo.  He  could  judge  of  the  fize  of  a  room,  into  which  hcf 
as  introduced,  of  the  diftance  he  was  from  the  wall  ^  and 
ever  he  had  walked  over  a  pavement  in -courts,  piazzas,  &c. 
ich  reflefted  a  found,  and  was  afterwards  conduced 
ither  again,  he  could  exaflly  tell  whereabouts  in  the  walk 
was  place J>  merely  by  the  iiote  it  founded. 
There  was  fcarce  any  part  of  the  mathematics,  on  which 
had  not  wrote  fomething  for  the  ufe-of  his  pupils  :  but  he 
Ifcovered  no  intention  of  publiftiing  any  of  his  works,  till 
c  year  1733.  Then  his  friends,  alarmed  by  a  violent  fe- 
tx  that  had  threatened  his  life,  and  unwilling  that  his  la- 
ws fbould  be  loft  to  the  world,  importuned  him  to  fpar^ 
'Vol..  X.  '  T  foni^ 
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fome  time  from  his  leflures,  and  to  employ  it  in  fihifliing 
-  fome  of  his  works  ;  which  he  might  leave  behind  him,  as  a 
valuable  legacy  bpth  to  his  family  and  the  public.  He  yield- 
ed fo  far  to  thefe  intreaties,  as  to  compofe  in  a  fhort  time 
his  "  Elements  of  Algebra;"  which  he  left  perfeS,  and 
tranfcribed  fair  for  the  prefs.  It  was  publiflied  by  fubfcrip- 
tion  at  Cambridge  1740,  in  two  volumes  410;  with  a  good 
mezzotinto  print  of  the  author,  and  an  account  of  his  life  and 
charaSer,  prefixed. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  this  account  of  Saunderfon, 
without  mentioning  the  profound  veneration  he  had  for  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton.  If  he  ever  differed  in  fentiment  from  any 
thing  in  Sir  Ifaac's  mathematical  and  philofophical  writings, 
upon  more  mature  confideration,  he  faid,  he  always  found 
the  mlftake  to  be  his  own.  The  more  he  read  his  works, 
and  obferved  upon  nature,  the  more  reafon  he  found  to  ad- 
^  mire  the  juftnefs  and  care,  as  well  as  happinefs  of  expreffion, 
of  that  incomparable  philofopher.  He  has  left  fome  valuable 
comments  on  his  Principia,  which  not  only  explain  the  tnore 
diiScult  parts,  but  often  improve  upon  the  do(5brines ;  and, 
though  far  (hort  in  their  prefent  ftate  of  what  he  would  him* 
,  felf  have  publiflied  on  the  fubjeft,  yet  they  might  be  no  un- 

acceptable prefent  to  the  public. 

SAVONAROLA  (  Jerom)  a  famous  Italian  monk, 
was  defcended  from  a  family  at  Padua,  and  born  at  Ferrari 
in  1452.  He  became  a, Dominican  friar  at  Bologna,  with* 
out  th&  knowledge  of  his  parents,  in  1474;  and  foon  grew 
famous  for  great  piety  and  learning.  His  fuperiors  employed 
him  in  teaching  phyfics  and  nietaphyfics ;  but,  having  dis- 
charged that  employment  fome  years,  he  grew  weary  of 
thofe  vain  fubtilties,  and  applied  himfelf  entirely  to  the 
reading  pious  books,  and  efpecially  the  holy  fcriptures.  Ht 
was  employed  in  preaching  and  confeffions,  which  he  did 
with  great  afliduity.  He  was  kr\X  for  to  Florence  in  14929 
to  prepare  Laurence  de  Medicis  for  death.  He  difttnguiili- 
ed  himfelf  here  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  the  auflerity 
of  his  life,  and  by  the  fervency  of  his  preaching  :  by  whidk 
he  gained  fo  prodigious  a  reputation  and  afcendency  in  the 
city  of  Florence,  that  he  governed  it  foipc  years,  as  if  he 

had 
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had  been  its  foverelgn.  He  pretended  to  divine  revelations^ 
and  many  from  thence  concluded  him  to  be  an  impoftor  and 
wicked  TartufFe :  but  this  is  no  proof,  many  a  roadman  be- 
fides  Savonarola  having  really  and  fincerely  believed  himfelf 
to  have  been  infpired  from  above.  It  is  certain^  that  he  did 
not  abound  in  the  wifdom  of  this  world, .  if  this  wifdom  con* 
fifts  in  a  regard  for  our  own  well-being ;  for  he  did,  what  np 
man  could  do  and  be  fafe.  In  (hort,  he  preached  with  great 
iKal  and  eloquence,  even  in  Italy,  againft  the  corruptions 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  particularly  againft  the  flagitious 
life  and  pradices  of  pope  Alexander  VI :  who,  not  being  able 
to  filence  him,  condemned  him  to  be  hanged  and  burned  in 
14^,  Which  puniihment  he  fuiFered  with  the  greateft  con« 
Sancy  and  devotion. 

He  wrote  a  prodigious  number  of  books,  to  promote  mo- 
lality aiid  piety.  He  is  a  proper  example  to  prove  the  great 
^wer  of  religious  appearance  over  the  multitude  :  for  the  ef- 
fed  would  have  been  juft  the  fame  upon  the  people  of  Flo- 
rence, if  Savonarola  had  been  a  TartuiFe  or  impoftor ;  which 
liowever^  notwithftanding  the  difputes  about  it,  there  is  no 
fufficient  reafon  to  fuppofe.  John  Francis  Picus,  earl  of  Mi- 
randula,  has  written  his  life. 
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S  AU  V.E  U  R  (Joseph)  an  eminent  French  mathema- 
tieian,  was  born  at  La  Fleche  the  24th  of  March  1653.  He 
was  abfolutely  dumb,  till  he  was  feven  years  of  age  ;  and  torn.  IV. 
then  the  organs  of  fpeech  did  not  difengage  themfelves  fo  ef- 
fedually,  but  that  he  was  ever  after  obliged  to  fpeak  very 
Ibwly  and  deliberately.  From  his  infancy  he  difcovered  a 
turn  for  oiechanics  ;  and  was  always  inventing  and  conftrudt- 
iog  ibitae  little  thing  or  other  in  that  way.  He  was  fent  to 
1^  college  of  the  Jefuits  to  learn  polite  licerature,  but  made 
very  little  progrefs  in  poetry  and  eloquence  :  Virgil  and  Ci- 
cero had  no  charms  for  him ;  but  he  read  with  greedine& 
itooks  of  arithmetic. .  He  went  to  Paris  in  1670 ;  and  be- 
log  intended  for  the  church,  applied  to  philofophy  and  theo- 
kgi!,  but  fucceeded  no  better.  In  ihort,  mathematics  was 
tke'only  ftudy  he  had  any  paffion  or  reli(^'fi>r,  and  this  he 
eulttvated  with  extraordinary  fuccefs :  for,  during  his  c6u/fe 
«f  philoibpby,  Jbe  iearned  the  fix  fiift  books  of  Euclid,  in 
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the  compafs  of  one  month,  without  a  mafler.  As  he  had  - 
an  impediment  in  his  voice,  he  was  prevailed  on  by  BoflTuet,.  ' 
at  that  time  bifliop  of  Condom,  to  apply  himfelf  to  phyfic  :  *" 
but  this  was  utterly  againft  the  inclination  of  an  uncle,  from 
whom  he  drew  all  his  refources,  who  was  ilrongly  fet  upon  -- 
his  being  a  divine.  At  length,  purfuing  bis  favorite  fcience^  a 
he  rcfolved  to  teach  it  for  his  fupport ;  and  fo  foon  became  i 
the  mathematician  a  la  jiiode,  that  at  twenty  years  of  age  be  3 
had  prince  Eugene  for  his  fcholar.  He  had  not  yet  read  the  d 
geometry  of  EXefcartes ;  but  a  foreigner  of  the  firft  quality  .* 
^  defiring  to  be  taught  it,  he  made  himfelf  matter  of  it  in  an  ^ 
inconceivably  fmall  fpace  of  time.  Baflet  being  a  fafliionable  d 
game  at  that  time,  the  marquifs  of  Dangeau  afked  him  for  ^ 
i'omt  calculations  relating  to  it,  which  gave  fuch  fatisfa£tion,  .i 
that  Sau^eur  had  the  honor  to  explain  them  to  the  king  and  ii 
queen.  This  was  in  1678  :  in  i68i,  he  went  to  ChantilK  % 
with  Mariotte  to  make  fome  experiments  upen^  the  waters  i| 
there.  In  1686,  he  was  made  mathematical  profeilbr  of  the  :^ 
royal  coHege :  and  in  1696,  admitted  a  member  of  the  aca»  'iq 
*demy  of  fciences.  He  was  known  and  efieemed  by  the  prince  M 
of  Conde.  He  conceived  a  defign  of  writing  a  treatife  upon  v3b 
fortification  ;  and,  in  order  to  join  pra£lice  with  theory,  went  ;a 
to  the  fiege  of  Mons  in  1691,  where  he  continued  all  the  « 
while  in  the  trenches :  he  made  the  tour  alfo  of  Flanders  ^ 
with  this  view.  At  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  had  a  pen-  -^ 
fton,-  He  died  in  July,  1716.  He  was  twice  married.  The  51 
•fifft  time  be  took  a  very  fingular  precaution ;  for  he  would  "^ 
tioc  fee  the  woman,  till  he  had  been  with  a  notary  to  ha.ve  4: 
•the  conditions,  he  intended  to  infift  on,  reduced  intaa  wrkten  4b 
•form ;  for  fear  the  fight  of  her  fhould  not  leave  him  enou<rh.  ^ 
4iiafter  of  himfelf.  Tliis  was  aSing  very  wifely,  and  like  a  , 
'true  mathematician :  who  always  proceeds  by  rule  and  line>  ^ 
and  makes  his  calculations,  when  his  head  is  cool.  He  had  | 
•children  by  both  his  wives ;  and  by  the  latter  a  fon,  who»  i 
Kke  himfelf,  was  dumb  for  the  feven  firft  years  of  his  life. 

His  writings,  which  confift  of  pieces  rather  than  fet  works» 
*are  all  inferted  in  the  memoires  of  the  academy  of  fciences  r 
the  principal  of  thein  is,  Principes  d'Acouftique  &  dc  Mu«> 
•fique,  ou  Syfteme  general  des  intcrvalles  des  fons,  &  foa  a^ 
plications  tous  Its  fyftemes  &  inftrumea;  ddMufique^  i^yop^ 
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For  although  Sauveur  is  faid  to  have  had  neither  voiQC  nof 
rar,  yet  this  was  his  favorite  fciencc  ;  which  undoubtedly  was 
owing  to  its  affording  him  matter  for  fine  and  deep  refearcbes 
in  his  own  way. 

SAX£  (Maurice  Count  de)  marihal-gcneral  of  the 
French  armies,  and  duke>eIe<Sl  of  Courland  and  Semigallia, 
was  born  at  Drefden  the   19th  of  OiSober  1696.     He  was 
natural  fon  of  Frederic  Auguftus  II,  ele^or  of  Saxony,  king 
Gf  Poland,  and  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  by  Aurora  countefs 
JConigfioarc,  youngeft  After   of  Philip  count  Konigfrnarc, 
wbo  was  defcended  of  an  illuftrious  family  in  Sweden ;  and 
w^ho  fell  a  facrifice  for  an  alledged  intrigue  with  the  princeis 
of  ZcM.     Count  Saxc  difcovered  an  early  genius  for  warlike 
exercifes,  negledling  every  fludy  but  that  of  war.     He  cul-* 
tivated  no  foreign  language  but  French,  as  if  l^e  had  fore- 
fcea  that  France  would  one  day  become  his  country,  in 
ii^hich  he  would  rife  to  the  higheft  military  honour*.     He 
'accompanied  the  king  his  father  in  all  his  Polifh  campaigns, 
and  began  to  ferve  in  the  allied  army  in  the  Netherlands  in 
1708,  when  he  was  no  more  than  twelve  years  old,  and  gave 
pregnant  proofs  of  an  enterprifmg  genius.     He  afterwards 
ferved  In  the  war  againft  the  Swedes  in  Pomerania,  and  was 
made  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horfe.     He  entered  into  the 
tmperia]  fervice  in  1717,  and  made  feveral  campaigns  in  Hun- 
gary againft  the  .Turks  ;  in  which  he  behaved  with  the  great- 
eft  bravery,   and  thereby  attrafted  the  regard  of  prince  Eu- 
gene of  Savoy,  the  moft  illuftrious  captain  of  his  time.     In 
1720,  he  vifited  the  court  of  France,  where  he  obtained  a 
brevet  of  camp-marflial  from  the  duke  of  Orleans,  then  re- 
gent of  that  kingdom.     Two  years  after,   he  purchafed  the 
colonelcy  of  the  regiment  of  Spar,  and  gradually  rofe  in  mi- 
litary honours,  from  the  rank  of  colonel  to  that  of  marffaaN 
general. 

While  the  count  was  refiding  in  France,  the  flates  of 
Courland,  forcfeeing  that  their  duchy  would  one  day  be  with- 
out a  head,  duke  Ferdinand,  the  laft  male  of  the  family  of 
Ketler^  being  valetudinary,  and  likely  to  die  without  ifl'ue, 
were  prevailed  on,  by  foreign  influence,  to  chufe  the  count 
10  be  their  fovereign.     The  minute  of  election  was  figned 
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by  thcftates  of  Mittaw,  the  capital  of  Courland,  on  the  5th 
of  July  lyib.     But  this  ele£lion  having  been  vigoroufly  opr 
pofed  by  the  court  of  Ruffia,   and  alfo  by  the  republic  of 
Poland,    upon  both  of  which  the  duchy  was  dependent ;   he 
could  never  make  good  his  pretenfions;   fo  that>  upon  the 
death  of  duke  Ferdinand  in  17369  cotint  Biron,  a  gentleman 
of  Daniih  extra&ton,  in  the  (ervice  of  Ruffia,  was  preferred 
before  him.     When  a  war  broke  out  in  Germany,  upon  the 
death  of  the  late  king  of  Poland,  our  count's  father;  he  at* 
tended  the  duke  of  Berwick,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
French  army  fent  into  that  country,  and  behaved  with  un* 
parallelled  bravery.     When  troubles  broke  out  in  the  fame 
quarter<»  upon  the  death  of  the  late  emperor  Charles  VI,  he 
was  employed  in  the  French  army  fent  into  the  empire,  to 
iupport  the  pi'etenfions  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria ;  and  had  no 
ioconfklerable  hand  in  ftorming  Prague  :  by  means  of  which 
he  acquiied  the  confidence  and  efteem  of  that  unfortunate 
prince*     When  an  invafion  of  Great  Britain  was  proje&erf 
by  the  court  of  France,  in  the  beginning  of  1744,  in. favour 
pf  Charles-Edward,  the  pretender's  eldeft  fon,  be  was  ap  < 
pointed  to  .command  the  French  troops  to  be  employed  on 
that  occafion.     Both  the  young  pretender  and  the  count  had 
come  to  Dunkirk  in  order  to  proceed  upon  the  intended  ex- 
pedition ;  but  the  deiign  was  fruftrated  by  a  furioiks  florm, 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  Britifli  fleet.     France  havii^,  foon 
after  that  event,  declared  war  againft  Great  Britain,  he  was 
appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  French  army  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  marfhal  of 
prance.     In  this  high  ftation  he  had  full  room  to  difplay  his 
great  abilities.     Succefs  crowned  all  his  enterprifes;    and 
every  town  he  invefted,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  his  vi£faorious 
arms.     During  the  courfe  of  the  war,  he  beat  the  allies  in 
ieveral  battles^  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole  Auftrian 
Netherlands,  with  a  good  part  of  Dutch  Brabant.     Such 
eminent  fervices  procured  him  an  aft  of  naturalization  by  the 
king  of  France,  in  April  1746 ;  in  January  following,  he 
was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  marfhal-general,  an  office  which 
had  been  vacant  for  many  years;  and  in  January  1 748,  he 
was  conftituted  governor-general  of  the  Netherlands,  with  m 
large  revenue  annexed. 

After 
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After  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Aix-la-Chapellc  in  1748,  mar- 
iha]  Saxe,  covered  with  glory,  and  loaded  with  the  king's 
bounties,  retired  to  Chambord  in  France,  where  he  fpent  his 
time   in  various  employments  and  amufements.     But  being 
feized  with  a  fever  on  the  21ft  of  November  1750,  he  died 
on  the  30th  of  that  month.     His  corpfe  was  interred  on  the 
8  th  of  February  following,  with  great  funeral  pomp,  in  the 
church  of  St,  Thomas  at  Stralburg,     All  France  lamented 
his  death.     The  king  was  at  the  charge  of  his  funeral,  and 
exprefled  the  greateft  concern  for  the  lois  of  a  man,  who 
had  raifed  the  glory  of  his  arms  to  the  higheft  pitch.     By  his 
will,    which  is  dated  at  Paris,  March  i,  1748,  be  direded 
that^  ^*  bis  body  ihould  be  buried  in  lime,  if  that  could  be 
*'  done^  .that,  in  a  fhort  time,  nothing  more  of  him  might 
*'  remain  in  the  world,  but  his  memory  among  his  friends.'* 
This   direction,  however,  was  not  complied  with  :  for  hi3 
corpfe  was  imbalmed,   and  put  into  a  leaden  cof&n,  which 
was  inclofed  in  another  of  copper,  and  this  covered  with  one 
of  wood,  bound  about  with  iron.     His  heart  was  put  into  a 
filver-gilt  box,  and  his  intrails  into  another  coffin.    He  was 
bred  a  Proteftant,  of  the  Lutheran  perfuafion,  under  the  eye 
of  the  countefs  his  mother :  and  no  worldly  confederation 
could  ever  induce  him  to  change  his  religion.     He  had  un- 
happily, like  his  royal  father,  early  engaged  in  a  feries  of 
amorous  adventures  ^  and  feveral  natural  children  were  the 
fruits  of  his  vagrant  amours.    Though  he  had  been  prevailed 
on  by  his  mother,  to  marry  Viftoria  countefs  of  Lobin,  a 
lady  of  diftinguiihed  birth  and  beauty,  by  whom  he  had  a 
child  or  two,  whp  died  in  their  infancy  ;  yet  a  coldnefs  hav- 
ing arifen  between  them,  the  marriage  was  difTolved,  on  ac* 
count  of  adultery  committed  by  the  count,  with  a  defign  to 
procures  a  divorce  5  and  he  never  afterwards  married.     The 
marfiial  was  a  man  of  a  middling  ftature,  but  of  a  robuft 
conftitution  and  extraordinary  ftrength.     To  an  afped  noble, 
fweet  and  martial,  he  joined  the  interior  qualities  of  a  moft 
excellent  heart.     Affable,  and  affedled  with  the  misfortunes 
of  others,  he  was  great  and  generous,  even  more  than  his 
fortune  would  permit.     On  his  death^bed  he  was  very  peni* 
tent  for  his  lewd  practices,  and  reviewed  the  errors  of  his 
life  with  extreme  remorfe. 

T4  His 
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His  "  Reveries,  or  Memoirs  concerning  the  Art  of  War,* 
together  with  other  fcnall  pieces,  were  tranflated  fnto  Englifh, 
and  publiflied  at  London  in  i757j  4to ;  and  republiflied  at 
Edinburgh  in  17595  8vo. 

SCALA  (Barthelemi)  an  Italian,  eminent  as  a 
ftatefman  and  man  of  letters,  when  letters  were  j  uft  reviving 

Klccron        ^"  Europe,  was  born  about  the  year  1424,  fome  fay  1430. 

Tpm.  IX.  He  was  only  the  fon  of  a  miller  ;  but  going  early  to  Flo- 
rence, he  fell  under  the  notice  of  Cofmo  de  Medici?,  who, 
obferving  uncommon  parts  in  him  ^nd  a  turn  for  letters,  took 
him  under  his  protoSion,  and  gave  him  an  education.  He 
fiudied  the  law ;  and  taking  a  do^lor's  degree  in  that  faculty^ 
frequented  the  b^r.  After  the  death  of  Cofmo  in  1464,  Pe- 
ter de  Medicis  (hewed  the  fame  regard  for  him  :  and  Scala, 
through  his  means,  was  trufted  by  the  republic  in  the  moft 
important  negotiations,  and  in  the  management  of  the  niceft 
affairs*  In  147 1 5  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  conferred  on 
him  and  his  def9endants  j  and  the  year  after  he  obtained  Let- 
tres  de  noblefle  ;  he  was  then  fccretary  or  chancellor  of  the 
republic.  In  1484,  the  Florentines  fent  a  folemn  enibafljr 
to  ][nnocent  VIII,  to  congratdate  him  on  his  being  raifed  to 
the  pontificate  :  when  Scala,  being  one  of  the  fix  deputed  to 
go,  delivered  a  fpeech  fo  very  pleafing  to  the  pope,'  that  he 
was  made  by  him  a  knight  of  the  golden  fpur,  and  fenator  of 
Rome,  In  J486,  he  was  made  holy-ftandard-bearer  to  the 
republic.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1497,  and  left  among  Q- 
ther  children  a  daughter,  nanicd  Alexandria,  who  afterwar<?s 
/  became  famous  for  her  learning  and  (kill  irt  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues. 

While  he  lived,  was  publiflbed  the  abovementioned  fpeech 
to  pope  Innocent,  another  fpeech,which  he  made  as  chancel- 
lor of  Florence,  pro  Imperatoriis  militaribus  (ignis  dandis 
Confiaiuio  Sfortias  Irhperatori  in  148 1,  and  Apologia  contra 
.  '  vituperatores  civitatis  Florentias  1496  in  folio.  His  pofthu- 
mous  works  are  four  books,  de  Hiftoria  Florentina,  and  Vita 
di  Vitalia'ni  Borrotneo  ;  both  printed  at  Rome  in  1677,  ¥^' 
This  hiftory  of  the  Florentine  republic  was  written  in  twenty 
books,  and  depofitcd  In  the  Medice^n  library  ;  but  as  only  four 
of  thefe  bocks  and  part  of  a  fifth,  Were  dige(ied  and  fini(hed,no 
jnore  were  thought  (it  to  fee  the  light.  Some  few  of  his  let- 
ter? 
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ters  have  been  publifhed  ;  and  there  are  eight  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Politian,  with  whom  Scala,  as  appears  jfrom  the  cor- 
refpondence,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  at  variance.  Politian 
treated  him  politely  at  iirft,  but  afterivards  loft  his  temper  a 
little.  He  probably  defpifcd  him  the  more>  for  being  his  fu- 
perior  in  every  thing  but  letters.  Erafmus  alfo  has  not  pafled 
avery  favorable  judgment  on  him:  he  rcprefertts  him  as  a  * 
Ciceronian  in  his  ftile. 

His  daughter  Alexandria  became  the  wife  of  Marullus  ^   sce  MA- 
whofe  reafon  for  marrying  her,  according  to  Paiil  Jovius,   Ruu-us, 
was,  that  he  was  defirous  to  perfed  himfelf  in  the  knowledge  In  Elogiis. 
of  the  Latin  tongue  :  but  if  we  believe  her  huiband,  (be  was 
a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  virtue,  ad  well  as  wit  an4 
ieaming ;  for  fuch  he  defcribes  her  In  his  jpoems.     She  died 
in  1506. 

SC  A  L I G  E  R  YJuLius  C-ssar)  was  defended  from 
the  princes  of  Verona,  if  we  may  believe  what  his  fon  Jo* 
feph  aflerts,  in  his  epiftle  to  Janus  Doufa  de  vetuftate  gentis 
Scaligeranae  ;  but  this  is  generally  not  believed,  but  fuppofed 
to  have  been  2i  puff  of  the  GcnsScaligerana,  meaning  Julius 
and  Jofeph,  who  were  as  remarkable  for  great  vanity,  as  they 
were  for  very  great  parts  and  ftill  greater  learning.  Be  this 
as  it  will,  Julius  was  the  fon  of  Benedict  Scaligcr,  who  com- 
manded for  fcventeen  years  the  troops  of  Matthias  Corvinus, 
king  of  Hutigary  5  and  was  born  at  Ripa,  a  caftle  in  thje  ter- 
ritory of  Verona,  the  23d  of  April  1484.  He  learned  the  Nlceitm,  , 
firft  elements  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  his  own  country,  having  nj^ftj^^ 
for  bis  preceptor  John  Jocundus  of  Verona  ;  and,  at  twelve  toni.XXIli:, 
years  of  age,  was  prefented  to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  who 
made  him  one  of  his  pages.  He  ferved  that  emperor  feven- 
teen  years,  and  gave  proofs  of  his  valor  and  dexterity  in  "fe- 
deral expeditions,  in  which  he  attended  his  mafter.  He  was 
2tthe  battle  of  Ravenna  in  151 2,  in  which  he  loft  his  fa- 
ther and  brother  Titus  :  he  conveyed  their  bodies  to  Fer- 
rari, where  his  mother  refided,  who  fome  time  after  died 
with  grief: 

His  father  dying  in  narrow  circumflances,  he  found  him- 
felf very  foon  in  great  ncceffity  ;  upon  which  he  refolved  to 
entpr  into  the  Francifcan  order.     For  this  purpofe  he  went 
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to  Bologtie,  where  he  applied  himfelf  vigoroufljr  to  fiudy,  cf- 
pecially  to  logic  and  ScotQs's  divinity  ;  but,  changing  his 
mind  with,  regard  to  becoming  a  monk,  he  took  arms  again, 
•nd  (erved  fome  time  in  Piedmont.     Aphyfictan,  whom  he 
knew  at  Turin*  perfuaded  him  to  ftudy  pbyfic ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  profecuted  it  at  his  leifure-hours,  while  he  was  in  the 
army  ;  he  lik^ewife  learned  the  Greek  language,  of  which  be 
had  been  intirely  ignorant  till  then.     At  laft  the  pains  of  the 
gout  determined  him,  at  forty  years-  of  age^  to  abandon  a 
military  life,  aad  to  devote  himfelf  intirely  to  the  pro&ffioa 
€»f  phyfic.     He  had  indeed  already  acquired  uncommon  flcill 
in  it ;  fo  that  the  biihop  of  Agen,  being  indifpofed,  and  ap*  i 
{irehending  fome  nf^ed  of  a  phyfician  in  his  journey  to  his  dio** 
ce&»  befought  Scaliger  to  attend  him.     Scaliger  coniented»  ( 
upon  condition. that  he  fhould  not  flay  at  Agen  above  eight  ; 
days  :  however  this  mighty  man,  now  forty-two,  fell  in  love  , 
wkh  a  girl  of  thirteen;  and,  becaufe  her  parents  wouldnot 
confent  to  hk  having  her,  on  account  of  her  youtb^  ftaycd  ^ 
at  Agen  in  order  to  marry  her*     He  married  her,  three  yean 
after9  in  1529  ;  lived  wiih  her  twenty-nine  years ;  and  had  ^ 
fifteen  ehildren  by.  her,  (even  of  whom  furvived  him.    Sbe  , 
was  a  lady  of  good  family. 

It  was  after  his  fettlement  at  Agen,  that  he  began  to  apply  , 
himfelf  ferioufly  to  his  ftudies.  He  learned  the  French  tongue  > 
M  his  firft  coming,  which  he  fpoke  perfedly  well  in  three 
months  ;  and  then  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  Gafcon^  Itar-  , 
lian,  Spanifli,  German,  Hungarian,  and  Sclavoman.    The  . 
chief  obje£):  of  his  purfuits  was  learning  :  the  pradice  of  phy<* , 
fic  was  what  he  fupported  himfelf  by*     It  is  probable,  that  > 
be  had  taken  a  dolor's  degree  in  this  faculty  at  Padua ;  for 
Ae  letters  of  naturalization,  which ^  were  granted  him  by 
Francis  I,  in  1528,  give  him  this  title  ;  though  they  fay  no- 
thing, as  fome  have  obferved,  of  his  defcent  from  the  princes  . 
of  Verona,  which  it  is  probable  they  would  have  done,  had  ^ 
that  defcent  been  clear.     He  did  not  begin  to  publifh  any  of 
his  works,  till  he  was  forty-feven  years  of  age ;  but  he  fooa  , 
repaired  the  time  he  had  loft,  and  fhortly  gained  a  great  name  -, 
in  the  republit  of  letters.     Study  and  the  •comf)o(ttion  of. 
books  employed  him  till  his  death;  which  was  occafioned  by 
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arcteotton  of  urine,  stnd  happened  the  21ft  ofOAober  15^8* 
His  epitaph,  was,  Julii  Caefaris  Scaligeri  quod  fuit. 

Hi»  fon  j[c4eph  has  defcribed  him,  as  a  man  with  many  o^^^^* 
excellent  qualities  both  of  body^and  mind  :  ull,  well-made,  ilgeianse. 
of  a  noble  and  venerable  air,  and  very  flrong  and  aAive 
even  took)  age  ;  of  amazing  fagacity,  infomuch  that  he  could 
divine  the  natures  and  manners  of  men  from  their  looks ; 
of  a  prodigious  memory;  iirrgularly  averfe  to  lying,  and  of 
bch  charity,  that  his  houfe  was  a  kind  of  ho'fpital  to  the  in- 
d^Dtimd  diftreiTed.  Thefe  good  qualities,  however,  which 
his  fon  attributes  to  him,  were  greatly  tarnifhed  by  fome  that 
Wm  not  fo  good,  and  yet  notorious  to  all  the  world :  we 
«ean,  an  infupportable  pride  and  vanity,  with  a  criticizing 
and  petulant  humour,  which  made  him  throw  out  the  moft 
outrageous  and  injurious  language  againft  all,  who  did  not 
tUnk  as  he  thought^  nor  adored  his  produfHons  as  he  adored 
Ihem.  His  treatment  of  Erafmus  was  inexcufable.  This 
gfcat  man^  in  a  piece  intitled,  Ciceronianusy  five  de  optima 
ikendi  gengre^  had  ridiculed  with  irrefiftible  force  of  wit  and 
reafoa,  certain  of  the  Jearaed  in  Italy,  who  would  allow 
flo  expreffious  to  be  pure  latin  ity,  but  what  were  to  be 
found  in  Cicero ;  and  had  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  criticife  the 
%le  of  the  Roman  orator,  for  whom  neverthelefs  he  had 
ibe  profoundeft  veneration.  This  provoked  Scaliger,  whofe 
tttl  for  Cicero  put  him  upon  publifhing  two  orations  in  his 
defence ;  in  which  he  loaded  Erafmus  with  all  the  contu- 
/aefy  and  reproachful  language,  that  illmannered  fpleen  and 
paffipn  could  fuggcft.  He  made  fome  atonement,  by  rapent- 
|.l«gof  what  he  had  done;  for  upon  the  death  of  Erafmus, 
Wfcich  happened  while  the  fecond  oration  was  printing,  that  " 

is,  in  1^36,  Scaliger  wrote  a  poem,  wherein  he  exprefled 
peat  grief  at  his  dying  before  they  vw;re  reconciled,  and 
ftcwed  a  willingnefs  to  acknowledge  his  great  virtues  and 
•erit. 

In  the  mean  time  Scaliger,  with  all  his  faults,  was  cer- 
tainly a  noft  uncomman  man;  and  if  in  his  literary  pro- 
Aiftions  great  numbers  of  errors  have  expofed  him  to  cri- 
icifm  and  corrcaion,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  he  did  not 
«pply  himfelf  in  good  earneft  to  letters,  till  he  was  more  than 
ferty  years  of  age.     His  principal  works  are,  Exercitationes 
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contra  Cardamim  dc  Subtilitate  ;  De  caufis  linguae  Latinac  j 
Poetices  libri  feptem  ;  Poemata  ;  Epiftolae  ;  and  Comment 
taries  upon  feveral  ancient  authors,  Theophraftus,  Ariftotle, 
and  Hippocrates,  or  rather  upon  fome  works  of  thefe  auihorsv 

S  C  A  L I G  E  R  (Joseph  Justus)  fon  of  Julius  Ca- 
IBkcfoif,  far  Scaliger,  was  born  at  A  gen  the  4th  of  Auguft  1540; 
^einfii  2"^  ^^  eleven  years  *of  age,  was  fent  with  two  of  his  bro- 
Onti^ats  thers  to  the  college  of  Bourdeaux.  He  learned  the  elements 
J^ifephi^"^  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  continued  there  for  three  years; 
when  the  plague,  coming  to  the  place,  obliged  him  tor  return 
home  to  his  father,  who  himfelf  took  care  of  his  ftiidies. 
He  required  of  him  every  day  a  (hort  declamation  upon  fome 
hiftorical  fubjeft,  and  made  him  tranfcribe  fome  pocmSi 
which  he  himfelf  had  compofed.  This  laft  employ  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  infpired  him  with  a'taftc  and  mcHnation  f6f 
poetry ;  which  he  cultivated  fo  heartily,  that  he^  wrot^  a 
tragedy  upon  the  ftory  of  Oedipus,  before  he  was  fevcrttecft 
years  of  age.  His  father  dying  in  1558,  he  went  to  Paris 
the  year  following,  with  a  defign  to  apply  himfelf  to  the 
'  Greek  language  5  and  for  this  purpofe  attended  the  fefturc* 
of  Turnebus  for  two  months.  But  finding,  that  in  Ae 
wfiaal  courfe  he  fhould  be  a  long  while  in  gaining  his  point, 
he  ftiut  himfelf  up- in  his  clofet,  refolving  to  make  ufe  of  n& 
mafter  but  himfelf;  and  having  haftily  run  over  the  Greek 
ccrnj'jgationSv  began  to  read  Homer  with  a  tranflation,  artd 
tmderftood  him  perfeftly  in  a  (hort  time.  From  this  readmg 
he  formed  to  himfelf  a  grammar;  then  proceeding  to  Ae 
other  Greek  poets,  and  next  to  the  hiftorians  an4  orators, 
he  gained  in  the  fpace  of  two  years  a  perfeft  knowledge  of  di6 
language.  He  afterwards  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  He- 
brew tongue,  which  he  learned  by  himfelf  wkh  great  feciHty: 
he  had  a  particular  talent  for  learning  languages,  and  is  faid 
to  have  been  well  fkilled  in  no  lefs  than  thirteen.  He  made 
the  fame  progrefs  in  the  fcienccs,  and  in  every  branch  of 
literature,  fo  that  he  at  length  obtained  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  moft  learned  man  of  his  age  ;  arkl  perhaps  he  was  the 
nioft  learned  man,  that  any  age  has  produced.  His  life-'was 
a  rife  of  fevere  application  to  letters,  fo  that  there  is  veiy 
little  for  a  biographer  to  fay  of  it.     In  1 593,  he  was  iovitoi 
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the  imiverfity  of  Leyden,  to  be  honorary  proFelfer  of  the 
Belles  Lettres  there  :  upon  which  occafion,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve what  we  read  in  the  Menagiana,  Henry  IV  of  France  t«»,IV. 

'  treated  him  with  great  coldnefs  and  negled.  Scaliger  had 
determined  to  accept  the  offer  -,  and  waiting  upon  the  king 
to  acquaint  htm  with  his  journey,  and  the  occaftou  of  it, 
"  Well,  Mr.  Scaliger,  faid  his  majefty,  the  Dutch  want  to 
**  have  you  with  them,  and  to  allow  yftu  a  good  ftipend :  I 
^'am  glad  of  it  :"  and  ihcn  fuddenly  turning  the  difcoiirlley 
aiked  him,  *'  Is  it  true,  that  you  travelled  from  Paris  to 
*'D*4^n,  without  going  to  ftool"?  The  flanders-by  were 
/urpriied  ;    for  they  cxpefted  to  have  fcen  the  great^ft  fcho- 

:  lar  in  the  world,  and  confequently  great  ornament  of  hit 
country^  treated  with  mor^  ceremony  and  refpe^t.  BuC 
Henry  IV  had  ao  notion  at  all  of  learning  or  learned  men  ; 
and  if  he  had  had,  might  pofHbly  not  have  been  convinced, 
.ithat  great  learning  can  atone  for  greater  pride,  infolencc,  and 
vanity;  and  fo  might  behave  in  that  manntr,  purpofely  to 

;  kumble  and  mortify  Scaliger,  who  poflefled  them  all  abun- 
dantly.    He  went  to  Leyden,  where  he.  (pent  the  remainder 

;  rfhis  Ufe  ;  .and  died  there  of  a  dropfy,  the  21ft  of  January 

I  1^09,  without  having  been  ever  married.  He  was  a  mao 
ofperfie£k  fobriety  of  manners,  and  whofe  whole  time  w:\-^ 
fpent  in  fludy*  He  had  as  great  parts  as  his  father,  and  in&- 
^^y  greater  learning,  having  been  trained  to  it  from  his  in^ 
littcy,  which  W  father  had  not :  but  then  he  had  the  iame 
^rgliwioMS  and  malevolent  fpirit,  which  difpofed  him  to 
ciootemiit  and  upon  every  occafion  to  abufe,  a]l  mankind. 
And  tboiig))  Ovid  has  (aid,  that  the  culture  of  polite  litera- 
tore,  and,  the  liberal  arts»  has  a  tendency  to  civilize  and  foftea 
luiioan  na^e. 


•  Ingenuas  didicifle  fideliter  artes. 


.  Emollit  mores  ;  nee  finit  efie  feros. 

Yet  were,  we  to  judge  by  the  efFefls  it  had  €>n  thefc  two  he- 
*0€8  in  letters^  for  fuch  they  certainly  were,  we  fliould  ccmv 
^deit^niore  likely  to  make  us  greater  favages  in  our  civili- 
^9  than  we  fhould  have  been  in  our  natural  ftate.  It  is 
{proper  to  ob&rve^  that  Scaliger  the  father  lived  and  died  in 

the 
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©e  Vetuf-     xY^^  church  of  Rome  :   but  the  fon  embraced  the  principles  of 

tateoentis       _  t        %  •      ^    »  t«i 

Scaiigenms.   Luther,  and  relates,  that  his  rather  alio  had  intentions  of 
jdoing  fo. 

The  Works  of  Jofeph  Scaliger  are  very  numerous  and  xz* 
rious :  but  his  Opus  de  Emendatlone  Temponim^  printed 
at  Paris  1583  in  folio,  is  his  greateft  performance.  It  coo-* 
tains  a  vaft  extent  of  learning ;  and  three  things  are  obferved 
in  it,  peculiar  to  Scaliger.  The  firft  is,  that  having  great 
ikin  in  the  oriental,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues,  and  a  prodigious  knowledge  in  all  kinds  of  writers, 
he  colleAed  every  thing,  which  might  ferye  to  eftablifli  fure 
^  principles  of  chronology,  and  to  fix  the  time  of  divers  re- 
markable events.  The  fecond,  that  he  was  the  firft^  who  un* 
dertook  to  form  a  complebt  fyftem  of  chronology  ;  or  to  lay 
down  certain  principles,  on  which  htftory  might  be  digefied 
into  cxz£k  order.  The  third,  that  he  invited  the  Julian 
period ;  which  is  fo  exceedingly  neceflary  to  chronologers^ 
that  without  it  all  their  labours  would  be,  if  not  ufeleiK,  at 
leaft  very  knotty  and  difficult.  Scaliger,  who  bad  ahways  the 
bigheft  opinion  of  his  own  produdions,  imagined,  thathe  had 
in  this  work  carried  chronology  to  intire  perfedion,  and  that 
his  determinations  would  be  irreverfible  :  but  thtt  fcienoes  do 
not  attain  perfeftion  at  once ;  and  the  erroi^,  which  Peta* 
vius  and  others  have  difcovered  in  this  work,  Ibew  in  this 
inftance  that  they  do  not.  Neverthelefs,  he  hz\  been  ftiled 
the  father  of  chronology  ;  and  perhaps  his  Thefaums  Tcni* 
|)orum,  compledens  Eufebii  Pamphili  Chromcdlt)  cum  Ifa* 
gogicis  Chronologic  Canonibus,  in  which  he  hfts  corrsded 
and  reformed  piany  things  in  his  Opus  de  Emehdatione  Teoh- 
jporum,  may  give  him  a  fufficient  daim  to  (he  title.  TUb 
beft  edition  of  de  Emendatione  Temporum  is  c^ftt  of  Gkae*- 
va  1609,  in  folio;  of  the  Thefaurus  Temporum  that  of 
Amfterdam  1658,  in  two  volumes  folio. 

He  wrote  notes  and  animadverfions  upon  almbft  all  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  :  thofe  upon  Varro  de  Lingua  La- 
VofliiEpift.  tina  were  written  by  him  at  twenty  years  of  agfe.  OehtiS 
J^J^le^.  Voffius  obferves,  that  his  c6nje£hires  are  too  bdd  j  9tii 
mentions,  how  Peter  Viftorius  faid,  that  Scaliger  w^asf  bom 
S^r^r***  to  corrupt  the  ancients,  rather  than  to  corred  ttofll.  "  I 
liquc  d^«  kt.  "  know  not,  fays  Mr.  Bayle,  whether  we  may  not  fay,  th«« 
trcs,  for  •♦  Scaliger 

June  1684. 
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<^  Scaliger  had  too  much  wit  and  leamingy  to  write  a  good 
['  ^  commentaiy :  for  by  having  too  much  wit,  he  difcovered 
*^  in  the  authors  he  commented  on  more  fine  fentiment  and 
"  gqnius,  than  they  really  had ;  and  his  profound  learning 
"  was  the  occafion  of  his  feeing  a  thoufand  connexions  be- 
"  tween  the  fentiments  of  a  writer  and  fome  rare  point  of  an* 
"  tiquity  ;  and  upon  that  foundation,  imagining  his  author 
<<  intended  to  allude  to  it,  correded  the  pafTage  :  unlefi  we 
^^  choofe  to  believe,  that  his  defire  to  explain  an  obfeure 
*<  point  of  learning,  unknown  to  other  critics,  induced  him 
"  to  fuppofe,  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  fuch  or  fuch  a  paf- 
^  fage.  However  that  be,  his  commentaries  are  full  of  bold, 
"  ingenious,  and  very  learned  conjeflures  ;  but  it  is  not  at 
**  all  probable,  that  the  ancients  ever  thought  of  what  he 
^  makes  them  fay.  A  perfon  who  has  genius  departs  as 
*'  much  from  their  fenfe,  as  one  who  has  none ;  and  we 
^*  ought  not  to  fuppofe,  that  the  verfes  of  Horace  and  Catul- 
^^  lus  contain  all  the  erudition,  which  the  commentators  have 
*^  thought  proper  to  fupply  them  with." 

He  wrote  fome  diflertations  upon  fubje£ts  of  antiquity ; 
^  gave  fpecimens  of  his  (kill  in  all  branches  of  literature. 
He  made  a  Latin  tranflation  of  two  centuries  of  Arabian  pro- 
verbs, which  were  publilhed  at  Leyden  1623,  with  the  notes 
of  Erpeniu^  :  he  did  this  at  the  requeit  of  Ifaac  Cafaubon, 
who  tells  us,  that  be  employed  lefs  time  in  tranflating  it,  than  tplft,  194. 
others  who  underftood  Arabic  would  have  done  in  reading  it. 
He  was  alfo  obliged  to  write  fome  controveriial  pieces :  his 
^jcontroveriy  with  Scioppius,  who  had  convicted  him  of  vani- 
ty and  lying  in  his  de  vctuftate  &  fplendore  gentis  Scaligera- 
tte,  is  a  heap  of  foul  language  upon  a  very  futile  fubjed.  His 
Poemata  were  publiihed  at  Leyden  1615,  in  8vo  ;  his  Epif- 
tohe,  which  are  full  of  good  learning,  and  not  the  leaft  eligi- 
ble  of  his  works,  by  Daniel  Hetniius  at  the  fame  place  1627, 
inSvo. 

There  are  two  Scaligerana :  one  printed  at  the  Hague  in 

1666;  the  other  at  QroniAgen  1669,  and  for  fome  cilrious 

hreafon  or  other  called  Scaligerana  Prima.     They  do  the  fame 

honor  to  ScaHger,  as  the  Ana's  generally  do  to  their  refpec- 

tive  authors  ;  that  is,   none  at  all. 


SCAR- 
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SCAR  RON  (Paul)  an  eminent  comic,  or  rather 
burjefque  French  writer^  was  the  fon  of  Paul  Scarron,  a 
couniellor  in  parliament,  and  borli  at  Paris  in  1610.  He 
was  deformed,  and  of  very  irregular  manners ;  yet  his  fa- 
ther defigned  him  for  the  ecdefiaftical  ftate.  He  went  to 
It^ly,  when  he  was  four  and  twenty  j  but  returned  juft  as 
licentious  as  he  went,  and  fo  continued  till  by  a  terrible 
firoke  he  was  deprived  of  all  power  to  indulge  vitious  appe- 
tites. He  was  at  Mans,  where  he  was  a  canon  ;  but  retir- 
ing from  thence,  at  a  carnival-feafon,  mto  a  damp  and  fenny 
fituatlon,  a  torpor  fuildenly  fell  upon  him,  and  he  loft  the 
ufe  of  all  his  lipibs.  The  phyficians  attempted  in  vain  to  re- 
ftore  them :  no  applications  were  of  the  leaft  avail :  and  thus 
poor  Scarron,  at  twenty-feven  years  of  age,  had  ho  move- 
ments left  him,  but  thofe  of  his  hands  and  tongue.  Melan- 
choly and  terrible  as  his  condition  was,  his  comical  and  bur- 
lefque  humor  never  forfook  him  :  he  was  continually  talking 
and  writing  in  this  ftrain ;  and  his  houfe  became  the  rendez- 
vous of  all  the  men  of  wit.  Afterwards,  a  freQi  misfortune 
overtook  him  :  his  father,  who  had  hitherto  fupplied  his  w^nts, 
incurred  the  difpleafure  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  was  ba* 
niflied.  Scarron,  deprived  of  his  refources,  prefented  an 
humble  requeft  to  Richelieu,  which  was  fo  humoroufly  drawn, 
that  the  minifter  could  not  forbear  laughing.  What  the  ef- 
fe£t  would  have  been,  cannot  be  faid,  fince  both  Richelieu 
and  his  father  died  foon  after  :  however,  it  is  reckoned  among 
his  beft  pieces.  This  extraordinary  perfon  at  length  con- 
ceived thoughts  of  marriage;  and,  in  1651,  was  actually  ' 
married  to  Mademoifelle  d'Aubigne,  afterwards  the  moft  ce-  ; 
lebrated  Madam  de  Maintenon,  who  lodged  near  him,  and 
was  about  fixteen  years  of  age.  How  different  muft  the  con- 
ditlon  of  that  lady  have  been  then,  from  what  it  was  after- 
wards 5  when,  as  Voltaire  relates,  "  it  was  confidered  as  a 
*'  great  acquifition  for  her,  to  gain  for  a  hufband  a  man, 
*'  who  was  disfigured  by  nature,   impotent,  and  very  little    \ 

Louis  XIV.   •*  enriched  by  fortune  ?"  This  lady,  however,  whofe  paflion    ; 

torn.  II.        for  Scarron,  if  fhe  had  any,  muft  have  been  quite  intelledual,    | 
had  wit  and  beauty,   and  ferved  to  increafe  the  good  compa- ' 
ny,  which  frequented  his  houfe :  (he  alfo  reftrained  him  in 

his 
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biiA)bneries;  imdctiig  hkii  mofd  teCervtd  srhd  dectfAt 
Scarfondied  in  1660,  and  his  jtfttng  bumol'  did  not  die  bC'* 
fors  him.  Wkhia  »  few  minutes  ef  fafis  death*  when  ht» 
flC(}Usuntance  w^re  about  him  ali  in  teafs^  **  Ah  I  my  good 
**  friends^  faid  he,  yeu  wiU  never  07  fbf  me  fo  muoh>  a»  I 
'^  have  made  you  laugh." 

Scarfbn  had  an  infinife  fund  of  wk  and  pleafantry,  bttk 
codd  never  prevent  it  from  running  irttQ  buflbonery.  Thcr# 
are  in  his  writings  many  things  fine,  ingenious  and  delicate  | 
but  tbey  a#e  fi>  mixed  witb  whac  h  flaf,  triflings  low,  and 
obfcene,  that  a  reader  upon  the  whole  will  be  l-ather  dif« 
gttficd  than  ^mdfedv  tih  Virglt  Travefti6  is  brtly  e^^ufabk 
ifta  buffoon  :  yec  there  are  pleaiantrias  in  it,  which  vAyuid 
teve  diftrckiccned  the  gravity  of  tVen  Vtrgtl  himfelf.  Hit 
toiaedics  and  his  tragi^oomedy  Boikau  calls  les  vilaines  pieces 
de  Scarron :  they"  ai^  indeed  nothii^  but  mere  burleft}ue. 
Hi&  other  worJcsy  which  confift  of  (bngs^  eptftles^  ftamas^ 
pi»i  epigfams^  jfe.  all-  flie#  the  buffooning  humor  of  their 
^vdiet^  Hi»  <^omit:al  Romance  is  alnw^ft  the  only  work^ 
i^hich  comkiued  to-be  Kked  by  perfons  of  tafte :  arid  this  was 
foretold  by  Boileau.  His  works  Were  printed  at  Paris^  in 
16S5  and  ^737»  in  ten  vdumcfr  1  zcno. 

&C  H  A  A  F  (CharIes)  a  very  learned  German,  w;Qi 
ra-  at  Nuys^  ni  the  elaSotate  of  Cologne,  anno  (646  ; 
is  father  was  a  majdr  in  the  army  of  the  landgrave  of  Hefft 
pafieU  He  was  bred  to  Divioity  at  Duiibourg  :  and,  hav-^  Nicetoiii 
)ii(  made  the  orienul'  tongues  bis  particular  ftudy^  became  ^°°^'"'*^^ 
^Eofellbr  of  them  in  that  univerfity  in  1677.  In  1679,  ^ 
to  Leydenr  to  fill  the  fame  poft  for  a  better  fiipend  i 
Mai  there  continued  till  17299  when  be  died  of  an  apoplexy 
|tf  upwards- of  eighty^  He'puUifhed  fome  ufeful  books,  in 
Oriental  way  ;  as,  i.  Opus  Aranueum  comple^ens 
Crammaticam  Chaldaicam  &  Syriacam,  16S6,  in  8vo.  2» 
Novum  Tef^amentum  Syriacum,  cum  verfione  Latina,  1708^ 
4fio*  The  Latin  verfion  is  of  TremeHius^  retouched, 
en  labored  jointly  with  him  in  this  work  till  his  deaths 
Arhicbiiappened,  when  they  were  got  to  Luke  xv.  lo  ;  and 
jBchaaf  did  die  remainder  by  btmfclf«  At  the  end  of  it  is 
Vol..  X.  U  fubjoinedi 
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Aibjoined,  Lexicon  Syriacum  Concordanttale.  3.  Epitome 
Grammatical  Hebraicae,  1716,  in  8vo.  4.  A  Letter  in  Sy- 
riac  of  the  bifbop  Mar  Thomas,  written  from  Malabar  to 
the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  a  Latin  verfion  by  himfelf, 
17 14,  in  4to.  5.  Sermo  Academicus  de  Linguarum  Orien* 
talium  fcientia.  An  Inauguration-Speech.  In  17  ii,  he  drew 
Up,  at  the  requeft  of  the  curators  of  the  academy  at  Leyden, 
a  catalogue  of  all  the  Hebrew,  Ghaldee,  Syriac  and  Sama- 
ritan books  and  manufcripts  in  the  library  there  ;  which  was 
joined  to  the  catalogue  of  that  library,  publr(hed  in  17 11. 

:   SCHEFFER    (John)   a  vei'y  learned  German,   was 

bornfat  Strafturg  in  1621;  and,   as  far  as  we  know,  was 

Viceron,       educated  there.'    He  applied  himfelf  principally  to  the  ftudy 

'"'         '  of  Greek  and  Latin  antiquities,  and  of  hiftory ;  and  made 

himfelf  a  tolerable  verbal  critic  upon  Latin  and  Greek  au«* 

thor8«     He  was  driven  out  of  his  own  country  by  the  wars  $ 

^nd,  as  queen  Chriftina  of  Sweden  was  fliewiAg  favor  at  that 

time  to  all  men  of  letters,  he  withdrew  into  her  kingdom  id 

1648.     He  Was  made,  the  fame  year,  profeflbr  of  eloquence 

and  politics  at  Upfal ;  afterwards,  honorary  profeflbr  royal 

of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  and  aff^flbr  of  the  royal 

college  of  antiques  ;  and,  at  length)  librarian  of  the  univer- 

fitjr  of  Upfal.     He  died  in  March  1679,  after  having  puUifli* 

ed  a  great  number  of  works.     Many  of  his  pieces  relate  to 

Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the 

collediion  of  Graevius  and  Gronovius.  -  He  wrote  notes  upoft 

-•  many  ancient  authors  j  upon  ^ian,  Phaedrus,  Arrlani  Tac* 

tica,  of  which  laft  he  made  alfo  a  Latin  verfion,  Petronic4 

Hyginus,  Julius  Obfequens,  Jufttn,  &c»     He  was  one'bf 

thofe,  who  ftoutly  defended  the  genutneneft  of  that  fragment 

of  Petronius,  pretended  to  have  been  fb^nd  at  Trau ;  whiek 

however  is  generally  judged  to  be  a  forgery,  and  iiccordinglf 

rejedled  by  Burman  and  other  Critics.  ' 

.  i 

.     •    SCHEINER  (Christopher)"  an  eminent  mathemi^ 

tlcian  and  aftronomer,  and  memorable  for  having  firft  difco'' 

Wcidleri       vered  the  fpots  upon  the  fun,  was  born  near  Meckelberg  ih 

Hift.Aftron.  Germany,  anno  1575.     He  entered  into  the  ibcicty  of  the 

Jefiiits, 
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Jefuits,  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age ;  and  aftei^ards 
taught  the  Hebrew  tongue  and  the  niathematics  atIngol(ladt» 
Friburg,  Brifac^  and  Rome.  At  length,  he  became  redor 
of  the  college  of  the  Jefuits  at  Ncifle  in  Silefia,  ind  cori- 
fe/Tor  to  the  arch  duke  Charles.  He  died  at  Neifle  in  1650. 
While  he  was  at  Ingolftadc  in  x6i  i,  teaching  mathematics 
in  that  city,  he  one  day  dtfcovered  through  his  telefcope  cer- 
tain fpots  in  the  fun ;  and  communicated  his  difcovery  to 
ibme  of  his  bretliren,  to  Gretfer  in  particular.  The  pro- 
vincial of  his  order,  frighted  as  it  (hould  feem  with  the  neW'^ 
nefs  of  the  phcenomenon,  reflrained  him  from  publifliing  it 
atthe  prefent :  upon  which,  Scheiner  communicated  his  obfer- 
vations  in  three  letters  to  Velferus,  who,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  author,  publi£hed  thofe  obfervations,  with  figures 
toilluftrate  them,  in  161 2,  under  the  title  of  Apellcs  poft 
tabulam.  When  Gajilaeo  heard  of  this,  he  charged  him  with 
plagiarifm,  as  if  he  had  gobbed  him  of  the  honor  of  the  dif- 
covery :  but  Scheiner,  in  the  preface  to  his  Rofa  Urfina,  very 
accuirately  makes  good  His  claim  1  and  Ricciolus  is  of  opinion^ 
that  Velferus's  letters  through  Germany  and.  Italy  upon  this 
difcovery  gave  Galileo  the  firil  hint  of  it,  fince  none  of  Ga- 
lileo's obfervations  wgre  earlier  than  the  year  161 2.  Scheiner, 
afterwards  at  Rome,  made  obfervations  on  thefe  folar  phce- 
flomena  for  paany  years;  and  at  length  he  reducing  them  in- 
to order,  publifhed  them  in  one  volume  folio  in  1630,  under 
the  title  of,  RofaUrfina:  five,  Sol,  exadmirandofoculorum 
&  macularum  fuarum  phoenomeno  varius;  nee  non  circa 
centrum  fuum,  &  axem  fixum,  ab  ortu  in  occafum,  conver- 
&)ne  quad  menftrua,.  fupra  polos  proprios,  libris  iv.  mobilis 
ofteflfus.  Almoft  every  page  is  adorned  with  an  image  of  the 
fim  with  fpots  :  and  Des  Cartes  has  given  it  as  his  opinion, 
(hat  nothing  can  be  more  accurate  and  perfed  in  its  kind, 
Aaa  this  work  of  Scheiner.  ^}^^^^ 

.  Scheiner  wrote  fome  fmaller  things,  relating  to  mathema-    Pftrtiu. 
ties  and  philofophy  ;  among  the  reft,  OcuJus,  five,  Funda- 
inentum  Opticum,  in  quo  radius  vifualis  eruitur,  fua  vifioni 
in  oculo  fedes  decernitur,  &  anguli  viforii  ingenium  reperitur. 
i^eprinted  at  London  1652^  In  4to. 

Ua  '     SCHIA* 
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.     SCHIAVONE    (AndreaJ,    fo  called  fr6in  Ae 
'  coun^j,  vyheBc  he  was  born  in  15:^2,  was  an  eminent  Ve- 

netian paintec     He  was  fo  very  meanly  defcended,  that  his 
parents^  after  they  had  brought  bim  to  Venice,  were  not 
able  to  allow  h,ini  a  mafter.     His  ftrft  employment  was  to 
fcrve  thofe  painters,  who  kept  fljops  :  where  his  mind  open- 
ed, and  inclination  and  genius  ferved  him  for  a  m^ften     He 
ftudied  bardj  and  took  infinite  pains :  and  this,   with  fuch 
Ibelps  as  he  received  from  the  prints  of  Pkrmegiano,  and  the 
paioting^  of  Giprgione  and  Titian,  raifed  him  to  a  degree  of 
excellence  very  furprifing.     It  is  true'indeed,  th^t  being  ob- 
liged to  work  for  his  4aily-  bread,  be  could  not  fparq  tjme  fuf- 
Bcient  for  making  hinifelf  thoroughly  perfeft  in  defign  :  but 
^hat  defeat  was.  fo  well  covered  with  the  ftnguUr  beauty  and 
i^weetne^  of  his  colprs,  thar  Tintoret  ufed  often  to  fay^  no 
painter  ousbt  to  be  without  one  piece  of  his  haml  at  leafK 
His  principal  works  were  compofed  at  Venice,,  fome  of  tbem 
In,  concurrence  with  Tintoret  himfelf,  and  others  by  the  dr- 
rei^ions  of  Titiaq,  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark.     But  (b  ma- 
licious was.  fortune  to  poor  Schiayone,  that  his  pictures  were 
'but,  little  valued  in  hi^ life-lime  ;  and  he  never  was  pai'd  any 
otherwife  for  them,  than  as  an  ordinary  painter  :  though  af- 
ter his  deceafe,  which  hs^ppened  in  15^2,  his  works  turned 
to  mvjch  better  account,,  and  were  efteemed  but  little  inferior 
fco  thofe  of  his  mod  famous  contemporaries.     This  painter, 
though  now  reckoned  one  of  the  greateft  colorids  of  the 
Venetian  fchool,  was  all  his  life  loqg  but  pooi"Iy  fed  2xA 
meaply  clad  : ,  what  therefore  was  his  future  reputation  worth 

to  him  ? 

I-        •  •  .   . 

^'  "  S C H  M ID  Ti    the   name  of"  fome  learned  Germane. 

;'.  Erafmus  Schmidt,  born  at  Deljtzch  in  Mifiii^  1560,  waf 

eminent  for  his  fkill  ip  the  Greek  tongue  and  in  the  mathe- 
matics :  both  which,  although  they^  are  accomp.Iifl)(nents  fel- 
dom  found  in  the  fame  perfon,  he  profefled  with  great  repu- 
tation for  many  3rears  at  Wittcmberg,  where  he  died  in  1637- 
He  publiflied  an  edition  of  Pindar  in  i6r6,  4to,  with  a  La-* 
tip  verfio^  and  lesirned  noteg.  He  wrote  notes  alfo  upon  Ly« 
cophron,  Dionyiius  Perigetes^  and  Hefiod  >  which  laft  was 

publiihcd 
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piHiflied  .  at  Geneva  in  1693. -» There,  was  Scbaftian  '  " 
Schmidt,  profeflbr  of  oriental  languages  at  ScraA^urg,  who 
publiflied  many  works  :  and  John  Artdre>V  Schmidt,  a  learn^ 
d  Lutheran  divine,  born  at  Worms  in  165a.  John  An- 
drew had  a  terrible  accident,  when  he  Was  twenly-fcveh 
years  of  age,  which  had  like  to  have  coll  him  his  life  r  hb 
fell  out  of  a  chamber-window  of  the  fecond  ftor^  into  thb 
ftreet,  and  was  taken  up  for  dead.  ti6  hurt  his  right  arkA 
with  the  fall  fo  much,  that  he  could  never  recover  the  ufe  of 
it;  he  learned  to  write  however  tolerably  w^!l  with  the  left ; 
fo  well  at  Ieaft,as  ^to  be  able  to  make  near  a  hundred  publica- 
tions, without  the  help  of  an  amanuenCs.  He  was  learned, 
but  feems  to  have  been  ftrongly  infe^ed  with  the  cacoethes 
fcribendi  :  (qt  he  writ  upon  all  fubjeds.  Otic  6{  his  pleCi^  « 
is  intitledy  Arcana  domlnatlonis  in  rebus  gieftis  OliveHi 
Cromwefli :  another  is  againft  a  book,  fuppofed  to  be  Le 
Clerc's,  with  this  title,  Liberii  de  fahdlo  amore  £piftoI^  SeeCLERC 
Tbeologtcse.  He  tranilated  Pardie's  elements  of  geometry 
out  of  French  into  Latin.  He  died  in  1726  ;  and  his  funcf* 
r;il  oration  was  made  by  John  LaUrence  Mofteim,  who  tufs 
the  higheil  things  iihaginable  of  him. 

.S  C  H  O  R  E  L  (John)  a  Flemifti  pkrmer.  Wis  bom  ib 
H959  ^  a  village  called  Schorel,  near  Alkmaer  tti  Holland  ; 
and  worked  fome  time  with  Albert  Dyrer.  While  he  was 
travelling  up  and  down  Germany,  he  met  With  a  fryar^  who 
was  a  lover  of  painting,  and  then  going  to  Jerufalem :  and 
thefe  two  circumftances  induced  him  to  accompany  him.  Hb 
^fignedin  Jerufalem,  on  the,  bank^  of  the'  river  Jordan,  and 
in  feveral  other  places  fan£tified  by  the  prefefice  of  oUf  Sa-  ' 

viour.  In  his  way  home,  he  flopped  at  Venice,  and  work- 
ed a  while  there  ;  and  having  a  deftre  to  fee  Raphael's  paints- 
ing)  went  to  Rome,  where  he  defigfidd  hi^  and  Mitfaael  An- 
|;eIo^s  works  after  the  antique  /cufptures,  inA  the  rUins  at  the  ^ 
.^cient  buildings.  Adrian  VI,  being  about  that  time  ad^ 
vanced  to  the  papal  chair,  gav6  Schorel  the  charge  of  fupef* 
intendant  of  the  buildings  at  Belvidere  j  but  after  the  death  df 
this  pontiff,  who  reigned  little  more  thaft  a  year,  he  retiwned 
to  the  Low  Countries.  He  ftaid  a  while  at  Utrecht,  and  - 
drew  feveral  fare  pieces  there.    He-paffcd  throagh  France; 
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as  be  returned  home ;  and  refufed  the  offers  made  hira  by 
Francis  I,  out  of  his  love  to  eafe  and  a  quiet  life.  He  was 
endowed  with  various  accomplifliments,  being  a  mufician, 
poet,  orator  j  and  knowing  in  four  languages,  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  and  German.  He  died  in  the  year  1562, 
much  lamented  by  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  who  efteem- 
.ed  and  loved  him  for  his  good  humour  and  good  qualities. 

SCHOTTUS  (Andreas)  a  very  learned  German, 
to  whom  the  republic  of  letters  has  been  confiderably  indebt- 
ed, was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1552;   and  was  educated  at 
Louvain.    Upon  the  taking  and  facking  of  Antwerp  in  1577, 
he  retired  to  Douay;  and  after  fome  ftay  there,  went  to 
Paris,  where  Augerius  Bufbequlus    received   him  into  his 
houfe,  and  made  him  partner  of  his  ftudies.     Two  years 
after,  he  went  into  Spain,  and  was  at  firft  at  Madrid ;  then 
he  removed  to  Alcala,  and  then  in  1580  to  Toledo,  where 
his  great  reputation  procured  him  a  Greek  profefforfliip.  The 
cardinal  Gafpar  Quiroga,  archbiihop  of  Toledo,  conceived 
at  the  fame  time  fuch  an  efleem  for  him,  that  he  lodged  him 
^  in  his  palace,  and  entertained  him  as  long  as  he  flayed  in  that 
,place.     In  1584,  he  was  invited  to  SaragofTa,  to  teach  rhe- 
toric and  the  Greek  language  :  and  two  years  after,  he  en- 
tered into  thefociety  of  Jefuits,  and  was  called  by  the  gene- 
.ral  of  the  order  into  Italy,  to  teach  rhetoric  at  Rome.     He 
continued  three  years  there,  and  then  returned  to  his  own 
country  ;  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  a  long  life  in  read- 
ing and  writing  books.     He  was  not  only  well  (killed  in  La- 
.tin  and  Greek  learning,  but  had  alfo  in  him  a  candor  and 
generofity,  feldom  to  be  found  among  the  men  of  his  order. 
He  had  an  earneft  defire  to  oblige  all  mankind,  of  what  re- . 
ligion  or  country  foever  5  and  would  freely  communicate  even 
.with  heretics,  if  the  caufe  of  letters  could  be  ferved  there- 
by ;  fo  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  the  proteftants  every 
where  ihould  have  fpoken  well  of  him*     He  died  at  Ant- 
werp, the  23d  of  January   1629,  after  having  publiflied  a 
gre9,t  number  of  books.     Befides  worlds  more  immediately  . 
connedted  with,  and  relating  to  his  own  profeffion,  he  gave 
editions  of,  and  wrote  notes  upon,  feveral  of  the  daffies; 
Jlfuong  which  were  Aiireiius  Vidor,  ^omponius  Mela,  Se- 
neca 
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iKca  Rhetor,  Cornelius  Nq>os,  Valerius  Flaccus,  &c.  He 
alfo  laboured  upon  many  of  the  Greek  fathers,  publiflied  an 
edition  of  Bafil,  and  made  a  Latin  verfion  on  Photius ;  which 
verfion  however  has  been  thought  to  be  fo  much  below  the 
abilities  and  learning  of  Schottus,  that  fome.havequefiioned 
bis  having  been  the  author  of  it. 

SCHREVELIUS  (Corn  elius)  a  laborious  critic  of 
Holland,  who,  though  his  name  is  often  feen  in  the  title-pa* 
ges  of  illuftrious  authors,  had  no  great  genius  or  acumen. 
He  gave  editions  of  feveral  daiSc  authors,  under  the  title  of 
Variorum ;  and  his  edition  of  Homer's  poems  in  two  volumes 
4to,  is  very  beautiful  to  look  on,  but  full  of  faults.  The 
beft  of  all  his  works  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  Lexicon,  Greek  and  ^ 
Latin,  wUch  is  very  commodious  to  young  beginners.  He 
.  died  in  the  year  1667. 

SCHURMAN  (Anna  Maria  a)  a  moft  extraordi- 
nary German  lady,  was  the  daughter  of  parents,  who  were 
both  fprung  from  noble  proteftant  families  ;  and  was  born  at 
Cologne  the  5th  of  November  1607.  She  difcovered  from  From  Nice- 
bcr  infancy  an  uncommon  dexterity  of  hand ;  for  at  fix  years  ™'JFji"* 
of  age,  £he  cut  with  her  fcilTars  uppn  paper  all  forts  of  A* 
gurcs,  without  any  model.  At  eight,  fhe  learned  in  a  few 
days  to  defign  flowers  in  a  v^ry  'agreeable  manner ;  and  two 
years  after  ihe  was  but  three  hours  in  learning  to  embroider; 
Afterwards  (he  was  taught  mufic  vocal  and  infirumental, 
paintings  fciilpture,  and  engraving;  and  fucceeded  equally 
in  all  thefe  arts.     Our  excellent  Mr.  Evelyn,  in  his  hi/lory  of  .    v 

Chalcography,  has  obferved,  that  *•  the  very  knowing  Anna   1755, 
*'  Maria  a  Schurman  is  (killed  in  this  art  with  innumerable 
"others,  even  to  a  prodigy  of  her  fex."     Her  hand- writing 
in  all  languages  was  inimitable ;  and  (bme  curious  perfons 
have  preferved  fpecimens  of  it  in  their  cabinets.     M.  Joby, 
in  bis  journey  to  Munfter,  relates,  that  he  was  an'eye-wit-<  Voyage  de 
nefs  of  the  beauty  of  her  writing  in  French,  Greek,  He-   Munfter, 
brew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  ;  and  of  her  (kill  in  drawing  in 
miniature,  and  making  portraits  upon  glafs  with  the  point  of 
a  diamond.  She  painted  her  own  pi£lure  by  means  of  a  look- 
>^g-glafs ;  and  made  artificial  pearls  fo  like  natural  ones, 
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that  Agf  paaii  Jiot  be  .diftiDgitiihed  bu£  by  pjickiflg  Ihctt 

with  a  needi^e. 

Tbe  powers  of  her  Mnderfiwdiog  w^ene  mxt  inferfof  to  thoft 
•f  her  hands  for  at  d&vcn  '^>r$  of  ag^,  when  her  brotben 
W£re  examined  ^hmxt  ibejr  Lgtin,  flie  often  whifpered  to 
them  what  they  were  to  anfwer,  though  ihe  faa6  ot^y  bczxd 
them  fay  their  lefibns  en  paflant.  Her  father,  coUeding  from 
this  tt^at  (he  was  formed  £or  Ikerature,  ap^jed  him&lf  to 
culthrate  her  talents  that  way,  and  helped  her  to  gain  tbat 
knowledge,  u^lch  made  her  ib  juftly  celebrated.  The  Latin^ 
Cjfeek,  and  Hebrew  languages  became  fo  familiar  to  her, 
that  ihe  not  only  w^ote,  but  fpoke  them  in  a  maoner, 
which  furprifed  die  moil  learned  men.  She  made  a  gmt 
progreis  alfo  in  the  oriental  languages,  which  have  a  rdacioii 
to  the  Hebrew,  as  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  and  Ethior 
pic  :  and  for  the  living  languages,  fhe  underftood  per»ed)y» 
and  fpoke  readily,  the  French,  Engliib,  and  Italian.  She 
was  competently  verfed  in  geography,  aftronomy,  philo&fby^ 
and  the  fci^ces,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  judge  of  them  with  fm*- 
aflnefi ',  but  aa  )ier  nature  was  focmed  for  religion,  tbefe 
vain  amufements  did  not  fatisfy  her  }  and  therefore  ihe  ap-> 
plie<(  herfelf  at  length  to  divinity,  and  the  iludy  of  the  hioly 
icripitures* 

Herfather,  who  had  fettled  at  Utrecht  while  ihe  was  ao 
infanty  and  afcervirards  removed  to  Francker,  £pr  the  mor^ 
convenient  edjucatioa  of  hU  children,  died  there  in  1623* 
fiis  widovv  then  returned  to  Utrecht,  where.  Anna  M^uria 
continued  her  iiudies  v^ry  intenfely  ;  and  this  un^ubtediy 
reAraii^pd  her  fron^  marrying,  a3  ihe  might  have  done  advaa- 
lagf  pu%  with  Mr.  Cats,  penfianary  of  HoUandi  aA4  ^  9f^_, 
brated  pciet,  who  wrote  v^rfes  in  her  praiif^  vvhenibe^^as 
but  fourteen  years  of  ap;e.  H^r  modefty,  which  was  as  great 
as  hpr  knowledge^  would  hilve  kept  her  merit  and  learning 
imknownt  if  Kivetus,  Spanheim,  and  Yoiiiusj  had  not  pro^ 
duced  her,  contrary  to  her  own  inclination,  upon  the  ftage 
of  the  world..  To  thefe  three  divines  we  may  add  Salma*- 
fius,  fiev^roWcius,  and  Huygen^,  who  tnaiatsuned  a  litemrjr 
f orrefppndence  with  her  s  and  by  (hewing  her  letters*  fpread 
4)ei  fame  into  foreign  countries*  This  procured  her  letters 
jitom  B^l^ac,  GaiTendi,  Merfamus^  Bochart>  Co^rarl,  and 
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fdier  emiiieitt  mem    At  laft^  her  «aine  became  lb  (mouB^ 

tkat  perfoos  of  the  firft  rank,  ani  even  prinoeflce,  paid  iaer 

lifits :  cardinal  Rkhdieu  Hkewife  ftewed  her  marki  of  bit 

eAeeiQ.    Abdut  the  year  1 650^  idle  made  a  great  akeiatioft 

in  bcr  reiigious  fffiem.    She  performed  her  derotions  to  pri« 

fate,  wkboiif  {vequentiDg  anycbufchs  upon  which  it  was 

raported  that  (he  was  inclined  to  popery ;  but  ihe  attacbei 

h«iclf  to  the  femouf  Laftadie,  and  embracing  his  principlea 

aad  pra£Hce6,  accompanied  him  wherever  be  went.  She  lived 

feme  dnie  with  him  at  Altena  in  HolAein*  and  attended  him 

It  his  death  there  in  1674.     She  afterwards  mcired  to  Wie- 

wart  in  Frifeland,  where  Mr,  William  Penn,  the  quaker,  Ptruft  tn^ 

vifitd  her  in  1677  5  and  died  at  this  place,  the  5th  of  May  ]^|j^'' 

1678.    She  took  for  her  device  thefe  words  of  St.  Ignatius,  Oermanj, 

Amor  mens  cnieifixus  eft.     It  is  iaid,  that  flie  was  extrame*  '^^  '^ 

If  fend  of  eating  (Riders. 

Shewrot«,  De  vitae  humanae  termino.  Ultn^d.  1639; 
Diflfeftatio  de  ingenii  muliebris  ad  doArinam  &  mdiows  lite^ 
m  aptittidtfle,  Lugd.  Bat.  1641.  Thefe  two  pieces,  with 
letters  in  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  to  her  learn* 
ed  conrefpondents,  were  printed  at  Leyden  1648  in  lamo, 
uader  the  titie  of,  A.  M.  a  Schnrman  Opufcula  Hebnea, 
Gneca,  Latina,  Gallica :  profaica  8t  metrica.  Enlarged  in 
the  edition  of  Utrecht  1652.  She  wrote  afterwards,  £U« 
KLERIA,  feu  meliorts  partis  eledio.  This  is  a  defence 
of  her  fittachment  to  Labadie,  and  was  printed  at  Alteoa  ia 
'^73>  when  ht  was  aSuallj  with  him. 

S C I O PPI U 8  (GasMr)  a moft  learned  German  writer 
sf  the  feventeenth  century,  but  one  who  is  not  Taid  to  havie 
verified  the  maxim  2 


IngiUHdi  didUiffi  fidiUUr  ari^ 


Bmollii  msreSy  mcftnit  $Jfefer$5  :  Ovift. 

for  he  is  repri^fented  as  one  of  the  greateft  favages,  thefe  Jat^- 
ter  ages  have  produced.     AH  th«  great  mon  of  his  time,  as 
BaiHct  tclU  us,  whether  catholics,  heretics,  and  ever*  infi*  ^ 
dth,  have  unanimoufly  voted  far  Ivis  proTcriptioni  becauie  he  des  Savdm, 
M  attacked  with  the  utmoft  brutality  and  fury  every  man  *<*'"•  ^^-  ?• 

of  *^ 
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ncy  cui  tittt- 
ltts»  fuoprg' 
tio  ifiri  prin- 
cipn  Uterat 
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of  reputations  and  had  the  impudence  to  boaft  of  fparing  nei« 
ther  quality  nor  merit.  This  extraordinary  perfon  was  bom 
about  the  year  1^76;  and  ftudied  firft  atAmberg^  then  at 
Heidelberg)  afterwards  at  Altdorf,  at  the  charges  of  the  e* 
ledor  palatine.  Having  made  a  confiderable  ftay  at  Ingol- 
ftad,  he  returned  to  Altdorf,  where  he  began  to  publifli  books. 
Ottavia  Ferrari,  a  Miianefe,  and  famous  profeflbr  at  Padua, 
fays,  that  her  <^  publiflied  books,  when  he  was  but  fixteen 
*^  years  of  age,  which  deferved  to  be  admired  by  old  men.^ 
It  is  faid,  that  one  of  his  early  produfbions  was  a  commen- 
tary upon  the  Priapiia ;  the  epiftle  dedicatory  of  which  is 
dated  from  Ingolftad  in  the  year  1595*  For  this  he  was  af- 
terwards very  feverely  handled  ;  not  fo  much  becaufe  be  bad 
commented  upon  obfcene  ^verfes,  as  becaufe  he  bad  (tuiFed 
his  commentary  with  many  filthy  particulars ;  and  had  com- 
plained in  particular,  that  nature  had  not  provided  (b  well 
for  men  as  for  fparrows*  Cum  Ingolftadii  agerem,  vidi  e  re- 
gione  mu£ei  mei  paflerem  coitum  vicies  repetentem,  &  ind^ 
adeo  ad  languorem  datum,  ut  avolaturus  in  terram  decideret 
£n  fortem  iniquam.  Hoc  palleribus  datum,  negatum  bomir 
nibus  ?  *•  fVhiU  I  lived  at  Ingolftad^  fays  hC|  I  faw  ^ppofiu  t» 
myjiudy  afparreWy  npidting  the  a£i  of  coition  twenty  times^ 
and  afterward  fo  faint  and  weary  ^  that  when  he  attempted 
to  fly  away^  be  fell  to  the  ground.  Unequal  fortune  !  why 
'*  is  this  given  to  fparrowsy  and  denied  to  men  ?"  Some  have 
faid,,  that  Scioppius  was  not  the  author  of  the  commentaiy 
abovementioncxlj  but  the  generality  believe  otherwife,  an^ 
the  following  curious  extract  from  one  of  his  pieces  will 
plainly  fhew,'  that  he  was  yery  converfant  in  his  youth  with 
fucb  fort  of  authors.  *<  When  very  early  in  my  youth  I 
**  had  an  inclination  to  read  the  antien(  writers,  efpecially 
''  the  poets,  and  yet  heard  learned  men  fay,  that  thefe  in- 
^'  ftruments  of  wantonnefs^  meaning  their  obfcene  verfes, 
<*  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided  on  account  of  their  dan- 
'<  gerous  confequences  at  that  time  of  life,  I  confidered  with 
*<  myfelf  how  to  read  them  with  fafety,  and  I  determined  in 
**  this  manner,  I  voluntarily  laid  myfelf  under  vows  of  the 
«*  ftriSeft  temperance :  for  as  Terence  fays,  fine  Cerere  W 
**  Baccho  friget  VenuSy  Lovers  cold  without  good  eating  and 
drinking ;    at;d  as   Euripides,   Love  thrives  with  plenty^ 
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« 

"to  With  hunger  dies*     So  TcrtulKan,  Monjirwn  habere'^ 

*<  tur  libido  fine  gula  ;  that  is,  a  temperate  lufiful  man  would 

"  he  deemed  a  mon/ler»     The  bubblings  of  luft  are  the  effefls 

*<  of  a  vigorous  body ;  but  this  vigour  is  raifed  and  kept  up 

"  by  very  high  living.     Wherefore  I  changed  my  wine  for 

"  water,  becaufe  I  was  unwilling,  as  Plato  fays,  to  add  fin 

^U9  fire.     I  lilcewife  banifhed  all  flefh-meat  from  my  table, 

^'  not  only  for  its  heavinefs,  but  that  it  might  not  beget  in 

"  nuy  to  ufe  the  words  of  Clemens,  too  great  an  itching  to 

"  kve-affairs  :  for,  as  is  moft  truly  affirmed  by  St.  Jerom, 

"  efus  carnis  eji  feminarium  libidinis,  that    is,  the  eating  of 

^^JUJh  is  the  nurfing  of  lufi.     Nay,  I  went  farther  ;  I  ba- 

^  niflied  even  eggs  and  iifli,  having  too  often  found  by  ex- 

"  pcrience,  that  thefe  were  iiot  without  their  fti mutating 

*'  qualities,  &c.*'    In  the  mean  time,  notwithftanding  tht 

railleries  his  commentary  expofed  him  to,  it  has  never  been 

infifted  on  that  he  was  a  debauched  man.  He  was  very  juftly 

accounted  a  bad   man,  as  we  fhall  prefently  feej  but  his 

£iults,  like  thofe  of  fome  other  proud,    fatirical,    paffio* 

Hate  learned  men,  were  not,  as  B.'iyle  fays,  irregularities  of  Bajk'gdia. 

the  body,  but  vices  of  the  mind.  us'^^^^' 

He  made  a  journey  into  Italy,  and  after  he  had  been  fome 
time  at  Verona,  returned  into  Germany  ;  from  whence  ht 
Hwent  again  into  Italy,  and  publifhed  at  Ferrara  a  pafiegyrick 
upon  the  king  of  Spain,  and  pope  Clement  VIII.  He 
tttmed  Roman  catholick  in  the  year  1590,  and  whatever  was 
the  reafoh  of  it,  was  very  angry  with  the  jefuits ;  **  againft 
**  whom,  Baillet  tells  us,  he  wrote  above  thirty  treatifes  un- 
**  der  (iditious  names,  the  very  titles  whereof  are  enough  to 

firike  one  with  horror..*     On  the  other  fide,  he  inveighed  jageincns 
with  the  utmoft  fury  againft  the  proteftants,  and  folllcited  des  savani, 
|fte  princes  to  textirpate  them  by  the  moft  bloody  means.  p^Tl^ 
Only  read  the  title  of  a  book,  he  publiflied  at  Pavia  in  the 
ear   1619:    G^y^.   Scioppii  Confitiarii  Regii  Clajficum  belli 
icriy  fivej  Heldus  Redivivus  :   ^hoc  eft^  ad  Carolum  V.  Impe^ 
ratprent  Augujium  Suafitria   de  Chrifiiani  Ca:faris  erga  Prin- 
tipes  Ecclefia  Rebelles  offcioy  deque  veris  compfcendorum  Ha- 
eticorum  Ecclefiaque  in  pace  collocanda  rationibt^s.    Read  the 
Itidc  of  another,  which   has  been  printed   at  Mentz  in  the 
year  i6ia,  againft  the  celebrated  Philip  Mornay  du  Pleffis ; 

and 
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and  which*  as  he  teUs  us  in  tbe  tkle-page,  he  lent  lo  Jaomli 
of  England,  by  way  of  new-year^-gift  :  kUxipharmacum  Ri*  \ 
giumfelli  draconum  (^  venen9  afpidumfub  Pbilippi  Momai  d$ 
Pleffii  nuper  Pttpatus  hijforia  abdtto  appofitumy  ti  firtnijl 
Jacoho  Aifgfue  Britannia  Rtgi  firMna  Januaria  toco  muneri 
mijfum.  The  very  titles  of  his  books,  as  Batllel  lays,  are 
enough  to  fright^  a  man  of  but  moderate  cburage.  He  had 
before  attack^  the  king  of  England  without  the  leaft  regard 
to  bis  quality,  and  in  a  very  abufive  way*  Thus  in  the  year 
]6ii,  he  printed  two  books  againft  htm  with  thefe  tides: 
£cclifo^icm  au&oritati  Streniff.  D.  Jacobij  i^c,  oppojitus^  and 
CoHyrium  Regium  Britannia  Regi  graviter  ex  oculis  tahoranii 
mmuri  miffum  :  that  is,  Jn  Eyt^falvt  for  the  ufe  of  his  Bri* 
iwmick  majfjly*  In  the  firft  ci  thefe  pieces,  he  ventured  to 
«  abufe  Henry  IV  of  France  in  a  moft  outrageous  manner; 

which  occafiooed  his  book  to  be  burnt  at  Paris.  He  gloried 
in  this  difgrace  \  and  added,  that  bimfelf  was  hanged  in  effigjr 
10  a  farce,  that  was  aded  before  the  king  of  England.  His 
behaviour  however  procured  him  fon>e  correfiion  ;  for,  in  tbe 
year  1614,  the  fervants  of  the  EngliCh  ambailador  fet  upon 
him  at  Madrid,  and  mauled  him  moft  heartily*  He  boafied 
of  the  wounds,  he  received  in  this  conflifk ;  for  he  was  mighty 
apt  to  boaft  of  whiit  he  ought  to  be  aibamed  of,  as  he  did, 
when  he  boafted  of  having  been  the  principal  contriver  of  the 
Catholic  league^  which  proved  fo  ruinous  to  the  Proteflants 
in  Germany.  Going  through  Venice  in  the  year  1607,  he 
had  a  conference  with  father  Paul,  whom  he  endeavoured  bjr 
promifes  and  threats  to  bring  over  to  the  pope's  party  :  which 
pvhapa,  with  other  circumftances,  occafioned  his  being  iin« 
prifoned  there  three  or  four  days.  After  he  had  fpent  many 
yeorain  cenfuring,  biting,  and  defaming  every  body,  heap- 
plied  himfelf  to  the  prophecies  of  Holy  Scripture.  He  look^ 
for  the  key  of  thott;  and  flattered  hunTeif,  as  he  was  apt  C^ 
io  upon  all  occafions,  that  he  bad  found  that  very  kvf  which 
St.  Peter  left,  and  which  no  body  had  found  before  hktt 
Tiike  his  own  words,  in  his  letter  to  VofiUis :  ««  ipfa  clave 
ad  aferienda  ejus  nvjjieria  ufum^  qmm  S.  Petrns  mkif  nr/<f w^ 
Vii^  4amen  a  qwquam  adhuc  intelleShim.  He  fent  (bme  of  his 
apdodyptjcal  chimera's  to  cardinal  Mas&arine,  as  Gsthrid 
i>Mg^^    ISiaude  his  librarian  informs  us  ^  bi»t  the-  fame  Naude  relates, 

MmfcwrMp  that 
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dm  the  cardinal  had  foinething  elfe  to  do,  than  to  examine 

them.    It  has  been  faid  by  more  writers  than  one^  that  he 

had  thoughts  at  laft  of  going  back  to  the  communion  of  Pro* 

teflants  -,  bat  this,  refting  originally  upon  the  fingle  teftlmony 

of  Hornius,  has  not  been  generally  bdieved<.     He  died  in  the  ^;^«^ 

jess  i649. 

Guy  Patin  relates  his  death  as  happening  this  year,  and 
adds  withal  the  following  anecdotes  of  the  Man.  ^*  He  was 
^<  a  Lutheran,  Ikys  he,  in  his  youth  :  he  turned  Roman 
**  Catholick  by  reading  Baronius's  Annals,  as  he  faid.'  Af- 
^  terwards  he  went  to  Rome ;  where  he  was  a  domeftic  of 
**  car^nal  Madrucio.  He  had  a  mind  then  to  turn  Jefuit ; 
^  but  the  ibciety  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  better  for  him 
"  to  remain  a  layman,  and  that  he  could  do  them  grejiter 
'*  ferviceS)  which  he  a£tualiy  did  by  writing  againd  Scaiiger. 
••  He  made  feme  journeys  for  them  to  Germany  and  Venice. 
^  Afterwards  he  had  a  penfion  from  the  emperor ;  but  at 
*^hift  be  declared  htmibtf  an' enemy  to  the  emperor  and  the 
**Jefijit8,  and  went  to  Padua  for  the  fafety  of  his  perfon, 
^  where  he  Kved'fecure  from  allhis  enemies,  having  obtained 
^  a  pahrdton  for  his  pall  life  from  the  republic  of  Venice.  He 
^is  fufpeded  to  be  the  moft  confiderable  author  of  manjr 
■^ifaian'  pieces  puMifted  againft  the  Jefuits  thefe  fifceeii  years, 
^  and,  among  others,  of  tStatAhaUmia  Smetmth^  i^sigStra*- 
^  tttgimafis  ytftdtanm*  He  ibrmerly  told*  one  of  His  friends, 
^^wbait  alfo  ^ei^  much  mine,  that  cardinal  Baronius  bad 
^  felliciced  him  by  letleiv,  when  he  was  in  Germany,,  .to 
^  turn  CatkoHc ;  and  promifcd  in  riiat  cafe  to  procure  him« 
^MnHmiPs  bat  I  atld  that  Baronios  faifflfelf  bopedco  be^niuie 
♦^fepe^  after  Pto*V.^-  -rr. 

*''ilb  was  tndif^tal%*^^jr  very  learned  man  ;  and  had' his*  mcr^ 
teiibtr  and*  fwobtof  been  equal  to  his  learhtngv  might 
jM^  \aS9t  been  ac^nted  an-  hem  in  tbe  republic  of  letters^ 
wappitettion  to-  fhidy,  his*  memory,  diemuftftudeof  his 
ktoiby  *  wbA  hAs'  qui cknds  di  pans,  are  furpriiing  thingsft-^er^ 
imios 'tdli  us,  tlta^'he  ftudierfday  and  night;  tha^'dtirin^  inpralv- 
ri«fc^^B<irtee»  left  yetrrof  hit  life,  hekcpt  himfelf  (hut  qpin  ^^fi^^^y.^ 
t  Kitle  iMKMni  (aiid  that  his  converfiitioit  with*  thoTe,  who  nusLitfratt- 


[.weolt'tovifitfaim,  run  only  upon  learning ;  that,  like-another 
Ezra,  he  mig^  have  rcftored^  the-  holy  fcripture-,  if  it  had 
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been  loft ;  for  th^t  he  could  repeat  it  almoft  hj  heart;  and 
that  the  number  of  his  books  exceeded  the  number  of  his 
years.  He  left  behind"  him  alfo  feveral  manufcripts,  which, 
as  MorhoiF  tells  us,  ^'  remained  in  the  hands  of  John  Mi- 
'^  chael  Picrucciu$>  profeflbr  at  Padua,  and  are  not  yet  pub- 
Ptolybift.  <<  lifhed,  to  the  no  fmall  indignation  of  the  learned  world.** 
Lj.cap.vu.  ^jj  ^j^j^^  notwitbftanding,  he  was  a  man  of  a  vile  heart,  of 
a  malign  fpirit ;  and  of  a  flanderous  tongue  ^  and  one,  who, 
on  account  of  his  fpiteful  and  injurious  way  of  calumniating 
all  that  were  eminent  for  their  learning,  was  juftly  called 
the  Grammatical  Cur.  He  did  not  fpare  the  beft  writers  of 
antient  Rome,  not  even  Cicero  himfelf.  ^<  The  accufer  of 
*^  Cicero,"  fays  Balzac,  in  a  letter  to  Chapelain,  «^  about 
y  whom  you  defire  to  be  informed,  is  the  dreadful  Sciop* 
^^  plus.  He  has  publiflied  a  book  at  Milan,  in  which  he  ac« 
^^  cufes  Cicero  of  improprieties  and  barbarifms.  There  il 
^'  but  one  copy  of  it  in  France,  and  meifieurs  du  Puy  lent  i( 
me,  when  I  was  at  Paris.  This  injufiice  done  to  Ciceio 
would  prove  a  confolation  to  Scaliger,  if  he  was  to  return 
^^  again  into  the  world.  But  I  expe<3  that  the  lame  Sciopr 
*'  pius  will  fliortly  put  out  another  bopk,  wherein.be  will 
<^  undertake  to  prove,  that  Cato  was  a  wicked  man,  and  Ju* 
^^  lius  Csefar  a  bad  foldier.**  However^  as  Bayle  very  wdl 
obferves,  his  l;>oldnefs  in  criticifing  the  ftile  or  expreffions  of 
Cicero  will  be  lefs  furprifingi  if  it  be  confidered^  that  this 
father  of  eloquence  has  been  cenfured  by  fuch  miffi  at  all  \ 
times*  •  ; 

.    SCOTT  (Dr.  John)  an  eminent  and  learned  UtOffUh  | 

divine^  was  fon  of  Mr.  Thom^.  Scott,  a  fubftanti^l  gjrasier ;  < 

and  was  born  in  the  pariCh  of  Chepingham  in ,  Wiltiliire,   , 

Wood^t  A-    :^bout  the  year  1638.  He  ferved  as  an  apprentice. in  London  ^ 

tben.  Oton.  much  agajnft  his  wil^  for  about  theee  years  i  bu(  bU  ttjuiqair 

^* ""  inclining  him  flrongly  to  learning,  he  quitted  bistrade^.^aod 

.  went  to  Oxford.    He  was  admitted  of  N<ew  Inn  a  cofiifiipAm 

in  1657,  ^^^  mad/e  a  great  progrefs  in  logic  and  ptiil^fi^phy ; 

but  left  the  univeriity  without  taking  a  degrcCf  ^nd-  :ge^g 

into  holy  orders,  a^  laft  became  miniijter  of  St.  Tt^omafr'ain 

Southwark*    In  1677,  he  was  made  re£lor  of  3t*  Peter's 

Poor  in  Lpndon  i  and  lyas  collated  Uf  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's 

cathedral 
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cathedral  in  1684.    In  1685,  he  accumulated  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  and  doAor  in  divinity,  having  before  taken  no  de- 

l".  gree  in  arts  or  any  other  faculty.     In  1691,  hefucceeded  ^■**»  ^•*'« 
Pr.  Sharp,  afterwards  archbiihop  of  Yoiic,  in  the  redory  of 
St.  Giles's  in  the  fields ;  and  the  (ame  year  was  made  canon 
of  Windfon     Mr.  Wood  fays,  that  '*  he  might  foon  after 
^<.have  been  a  biOiop,  had  not  fomeffiniples  hindered  him  ;*' 

I  and  Dr.  Hickes  has  told  us,  what  thofc  fcruples  were :  **  he  ?**^5* 
<<  refufed,  fays  he,  the  biflioprick  of  Chefter,  becaufe  he  courfts  on 
"  could  not  take  the  oath  of  homage  5  and  afterwards  ano-  Burnet  aoA 
^'  ther  bifiioprick,  ^e  deanery  of  Wprcefter,  and  a  prebend 
^  of  the  church  of  Windfor,  becaufe  they  all  were  places  of 
,^  deprived  men."    He  died  thctoth  of  March  1694,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Giles's  church  |   his  funeral  fermon  was 

[:  preadied  by  Dr.  Ifliam,  and  afterward  printed  in  1695,  4to. 
la  this  fermon  we  are  told,  that  he  had  many  yirtues  in  him 

['  of  no  ordinary  growth  :  piety  towards  God  ;  kindneis,  friend* 
Ihip,  affability,  fincerity  tovrards  men  ;  zeal  and  conftancy 
in  the  diicharge  of  the  paftoral  office  ;  and,  in  a  word,  all 

l  thofe  graces  and  virtues,  which  make  the  good  Chriftian  and 
the  good  man.  When  popery  was  encroaching  under  the 
Nigns  of  Charles  II  and  James  11,  he  was  one  of  thofe'  worthy 
champions,  who  oppofed  it  with. great  warmth  and  courage : 
in  die  dedication  of  a  fermon,  preached  at  Guildhall  chape! 
on  the  5Ch  of  November  16.73,  to  fir  William  Hooker,  lord 
mayor  of  London,  he  declares,  that  *^  Domitian  and  Dio- 
**  cleiian  were  but  puny  perfecutors  and  bunglers  in  cruelty, 
'^  compared  with  the  infallible  cut-throats  of  the  apofloltcal  t 
^  chatf."' 

•This  learned  and  worthy  divine  wrote  an  excellent  work, 
cadled^^^he Chriftian  Life  ;^'  which  has  been  often  printed, 
ind  much  read.  Th^firftpart  was  publifhed  in  168 1  in  Svo, 
•vkbthismle :  ^*  The  ChrifKan  Life,  from  its  beginning  to 
.Ifeslcoiilltmmation  in  glory,  together  with  the  feveral  means 
ai#inftnimen'ts*of  Chriflianity  conducing  thereunto,  With  di- 
^^ttStk^tn^iot  private  devotion  and  forms  of  pfayer,  fitted  to 
^thdcrvet^l  ftatts  of  ChrifUans  :'*  in  1685,  the  firfl  volume 
^^artthe^fSscond,  •**  wherein  the  fundamental  principles  of 
***  Chrtftr^  duty  are  afligned,  explained,  and  proved  :'*  in 
'i686»  the  fecond  vohame  of  the  fecond  part,  ^^  whei^in  the 
»   '   '  **  dodtrine 
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^  AAzUk,  of  obr  SaTiour*s  mddtationisexplained^^aAd  ptorcii^ 
To  tfacfe  whioM  ef  the  ^  Cbriftiait  Life"  the  pfous 
socemieA  a  ContintitMi  anot  peifedton^  bad  not  loag  infirm 
nilyr,  attd  afterwaiidB  dtc^f  prevetfued  htnr. 

He  paUiflMKd.  two*  pieces  agaiitfl  the  Papifts :  in  ^< 
^  natioa  of  Bdlamiine's  eighth  note  cdncereing  dpSkf 
^*  doArmr/'  2»  *^  The  texts  examined^  whicb  Pap^citl 
^  dQt  tjf  the  Bible  concenniig.  prayef  in  an  aitknown'  tongue'' 
Bbth  thefe  piecea  w^re  printed  togetber  in  4(0^  in 
Y688y  Iciiig  Jaoncs  ftill  fitttiig  upon  the  throii&-^He  wrot 
alAs  ^  CeitataCafies  of  Coofdence  vefolvcd^  concerning;  1 
•^  htvMneSS'  of  joining  widrfocms  of  prayer  in  public 
*^  ihip,'*^  1683,  in  two  pato :  which  Were  both  repmi 
end  infened  in  the  ftoend  inhume  of  a*  work,  intidedy  ^ 
«•  GoMedioo  of  Cafes  aad  other  Difcourfes  iackl]r  ¥rritti» 
^  0eQ»vef  Difientces  to  the  Gonimuniott  of  the  Chuvdl 
«  EngUiid."  p68s^  4*0, 

He  publifliedEy  laftly^  at  di^M»t  ttmes^  twelve  fen 
pleached  vpen  public  and  particttlar  occafion^ ;  which 
iiippoieinay  have- been  coUcfkit  and  printed  together. 
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SCOT  (Rimioci^B}  a  very  leatned  Engliib  gentli 
wat  ai  yottfl^r  iba  of  fir  Joha  Scoty  of  Seot^s-Hail, 
Smeeth  in  Kent,  where  hewasi  piobably  bom ;.  and  at  al 
#ood*t  A-  fevenceen  yeare  oB  age  was  fent  fo* Hart- Hall  in  Oxfbtdl 
j«tired'  to  his  naciye  aumttf  without  taking  »  degree^ 
fetded  at  Smeeth>;.  almk  marrytfig  fooor  after,,  gave  himlbflp 
felely  tO'foUd  reading^  to  the  perufing  obfcure  alithor% 
had  by  the  generality  of  icholars  been  negleded^  and  ae^i 
of  ]eifure  to  huibandry  and  gardening*  Jh  157^  he 
ed  a  fecond  edition^  for  we  know  nothing  of  the  fiift^  of  ^. 
M  PerfeA:  Platform  of  a  Hop<-6anle%''  Sic.  lii  4t0  :^  sid^i 
15B4,  another  woris,  wJxichifliewed  the  great  depth  of  hiri 
fearcheS)  and  the  unconunon  extent  of  hia  leaming,;  kiMi 
««  The  Dticoverie  of  Witchcraft/'  iic  reprinted  iM  i 
4X09  whh  this  title :  ^  Scot's  Difcovery  of  Witehenilhi 
^^  ing  the  common  opinion  of  witches- cofttraMog  with* 
^  vija,  fpirits,  fiuniltars,.  and  their  power  to-  UU^.  ti 
^  and  Gonfume  the  bodies  of  tittn^  women,  and  ebiMMtf 
*^  othfr  ctrMtrea  by  4ifeaft»  or  odMrwi£B»  th^.'iyJBg^jii'i 
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iiTi  &C.  to  be  but  imaginary  erroneous  conception^  aod  fto^ 
V  Velties.  Wherein  alfo  the  pnu^ices  of  witchmongers^  con* 
''jorers,  inchanters,  foothfayers^  alfo  thedelufions  of  aftnn 
*'  logy^  alchemy,  legerdemain,  and  many  other  things  are 
^  opened,  that  have  long  lain  hiddeh^  though  vtty  necefla'ry 
'^  to  be  known  for  the  undeceiving  of  judges,  juftices,  and 
*^  juriies,  and  for  the  prefervation  df  poor  people^  &c.  With 
*'  a  treatife  upon  the  nature  of  fpirits  and  devils,''  &c.  In 
the  preface  to  the  reader  he  declares,  that  his  defign  in  this 
uiKiertalcing  was,  «<  firft,  that  the  glory  of  God  be  not  fo 
<^  abridged  and  abafed,  as  to  be  thnift  into  the  hand  or  lip  of 
^a  lewd  old  woman  i  whereby  the  work  of  the  Creator 
^^ihould  be  attributed  to  the  powihr'of  a  creature:  fecondly, 
^Vtbat-  the  religion  of  the  gofpel  may  be  feen  to  fland  with- 
'^0(it.fach  p^cevilh  trumpery  :  thircUy,  that  favor  and  chrif- 
**  tian  compaffion  be  rather  ufed  towards  thtk  poor  fimls^ 
"  than  rigor  and  extremity,'*  &c. 

A  dodltine  ci  this  nature,  advanced  iti  an  age,  when  the 
iialit)co(F  witches  was  fo  univerfidly  believed,  that  even  the 
^eat  biflsop  Jewels  touching  upon  the  fubjefb  inafermon 
Wore  queen  Elizabeth,  could  ><  pray  God  they  never  prac- 
^\t^  farther  than  upon  the  fubjedi"  nsuft  needs  expofi;  the  Strype^^AA* 
mtbor  to  animadveriion  and  ceiAfure  )•  atid  .accordingly  a  fo^  Reforma- 
tign  divine  inConns  us,  though  Wood,  fays  nothing  of  it^  *^^^9  ^o'*  <« 
iMt  his  book  was  aAually  burnt^.    We  know  however,  that  ^^'  ' 
ikvas^oppoied^  ^nd^  a^it  {houUifcem^  by  peat  authority  J^^^||^'' 
^:*ifer  king/ James  I,  in  the  preface  to  his  xDemonologie,  Theoiog. 
fdmRiAr&^mi  Edii^rgb  1597^  and  afterwards  at  London  ^*^"*P-5^4< 
Ift^  obfetve^^that  he  <<  wrote  tiiat  book  chiefly  againft  th<i 
*^ikmiie|b)e  opinions  of  Wiems  and  ficot ;  the  latter  of  whom 
^iibt  idbiimed,  fays  his  mi^efly,  in. public  print  to  deny« 
*lihat there, CM  he^uVh-a  thing  as.wicchcraft^  and  fi>  main- 
^tmvLiheh]^  cfior  of  the  Sadducees.  in  denying  of  fpirits." 
iQt.  Jobh  Raynokls,  in  his  Pra^(%onet  upon  the  Apocrypha  y 
ifl!fadv»rts  on'ftiveral  pafiages  in  Mr.  Scot!s  difcovery,  &c«   Cafaubdn 
DrijRf  erte>€irfahbbn  treat*  him^  as  an  illiterate  perfon )  and  %^i^J2* 
Met  Jbfi^h^Gliia^^  whom  for  his,  cxcdlent  fenfe  in  other  %,  &c. 
icfpeas  welar^  fttiy>ta  be  able  toquoteon  this occafion,  af-  \^l\'  ^^*^ 
ftms,.>riUuf<**  Mr.  Scot  doth  little  but  tell  odd  tales  and  filly  Confidera- 
^•Itgends^,  lArhith  he  confutes  and  laughs,  at,  and  pretends  ^'^^^  »*><»«< 
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^^  this  to  be  a  confatation  of  the  being  of  witches  and  appa* 
<<  ritions :  in  all  which  his  reafenings  are  trifling  and  chtldilb)' 
^<  and  when  he  ventures  at  philofophy^  he  is  Httle  better  than' 
^      M  abfiird." 

This  fenfible,  learned,  upright^  and  pious  man,  for  we' 

blow  that  he  pofl^M  ^e  two  firft  of  thefe  qualities,  and  he 

is  univer&lly  allowed  to  have  had  alio  the  two  laft,  died  in 

'    '^9'  ^^^  ^^  buried  among  his  anceftors  in  the  church  at 

Smeeth. 

^^  ^^  1 

S  C  U  D  E  R  Y  (George  de)  a  French  writer  of  emi- 
nence in  his  day,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  nclM 
family  of  Apt  in  Provence,  and  bbrn  at  Havre  de  Grace  in" 
Kicerofiy  1603.  He  fpent  part  of  his  youth  at  Apt,  and  sUterwardf 
torn.  XV.  ^^^^  ^  fetded  at  Paris,  where  he  had  little  to  (iibfift  on,', 
but  wh^t  be  acquired  by  a  prodigious  facility  in  writings  Po«  < 
etry  was  what  he  exercifed.  bimfelf  in  at  firft :  and  he  wouU. 
have  fuccceded  in  it  better,  if  he  had  not  fcribbled  fe  mucir 
of  it*  In  1637,  he  publifiied  obfeivations  upon  the  Cid  on 
Corneille,  widi  a  view  of  making  his  oouH  to  cardinal  Rich«J 
elieu :  for  this  great  man  could  not  be  content  with  beii^ 
tfac  greateft  flatefman  in  the  world  ;  he  would  be  a  poet,  a^ 
Wtt»  a  bel*efprit,  and  fo  becams  obnoxious  to  the  paffions  cf 
iQnvy  and  jealoufy,  which  ufually  tomient  that  little 
Thefe  ui'ged  him  to  oppofe  the  vaft  reputation  and  fuccefs 
«  the  Cid :  be  not  only  made  the  French-  academy  write  aga 
ij:*  but  direfied  the  manner  they  fhouid  do  it  in.  He  appla 
ed  the  obfervations  of  Scudery,  and  by  his  favor  and 
SlecUde  lenance  enabled  him  *^  to  baliance,  as  Voltaire  fays, 
Louif.  uU.  f(  feme  time  the  reputation  of  Corneille."  Scudery  was 
^eived  a  mender  of  the  academy  in  i65o«  He  had  be 
bcten  made  govisrnor  of  the  caftle  of  Notre*Dame  de  la 
near  Maiiftilles.  In  the  mean  time,  the  greateft  part  of  b 
life  was  ^nt  in  writing ;  in  which  one  would  think 
<:hief  vjew  was^  not  to  write  well,  but  much.  His 
tonfift  of  dramatic  pieces,  poems  of  all  kinds,  and  profe 
but  are  little  read.  Vdtaire  fays,  ^^  his  name  is  better  b) 
^<  than  bis  works :"  and  this  will  always  be  the  cafe, 
nothing  excellent,  and  finifhed  can  be  expeded  from  vo]a»j 
no^s  fcribblers.  Their  names  are  often  feen  in  Mercwys  atrfj 
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[azettes,   and  the  vulgar  c^lk  of  chem :  but  no  bod/  reads 
»r  books.     Scudery  died  at  Paris  the  I4tb  of  May  1667* 
Ihe  great  fecundity  of  his  pen  is  treated  very  fcvercly  by  Boi- 
IQ,  in  his  fecond  fadre : 

Bienheureux  Scuderi,  dont  la  fertile  plume 

Peut  tous  les  mois  fans  peine  enfanter  un  volume  !  &c. 

SCUDERY  (Maodeleine  DE)  fitter  of  George  de 
^udery,  was  born  at  Havre  de  Grace  in  1607,  and  became 
[ry  eminent  for  her  wit  and  her  writings.  She  went  early 
Paris,  and  made  herfelf  amends  for  the  want  of  that  proper 
lucation,  which  the  poorneia  of  her  father's  circumftances 
not  permitted.  Her  fine  parts  gained  her  admiffion  into 
afiemblies  of  the  wits,  and  even  the  learned  carefled  and 
:ouraged  her.  NecefBty  put  ber  firft  upon  writing  -,  and 
the  taile  of  that  age  was  for  romances,  fo  {he  turned  her 
that  way,  and  fucceeded.  wonderfully  in  hitting  the  pub* 
humor.  Her  books  were  greedily  read,  and  fpread  her 
>utati9n  far  and  near..  The  celebrated  academy  of  tiie  Ri- 
rrati  at  Padua  complimented  her  with  a  place  in  their  fo-. 
and  fhe  fucceeded  th«  learned  Helena  Cornaro.  Seve- 
great  perfonages  gave  her  many  marks  of  their  regard  by 
iknts^  and  other  honors  which  they  did  her.  The  prince 
Paderbom,  bifiiop  of  Munfter,  fent  her  his  works  and  a 
lal.  Chriftina,  queen  of  Sweden,  often  wrote  to  her,  fet** 
on  her  a  penfion,  and  fent  her  her  pidlure.  Cardinal  Ma* 
left  her  an  annuity  by  his  will.:  and  Lewis  XIV,  in 
I3,  at  the  follicitation  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  fettled 
a  good  penfion  upon  her,  which  was  always  very  pun£tu-> 
paid.  This  was  not  all :  that  pompous  and  ftately  mo- 
honored  her  in  a  very  particular  manner :  he  appointed 
a  fpecial  audience  to  receive  her  acknowledgnients,  and 
her  a  great  number  of  very  fine  compliments.  Thia 
held  a  correfpondenqe  with  all  the  learned,  as  well  aa 
all  the  wits :  and  her  houfe  at  Paris  was  a  kind  of  a  little 
where  numbers  of  both  kinds  ufed  conftantly  to  aflem- 
She  died  the  :^d  of  June  1701,  aged  94  years  ;  and  two 
lurches  contended  fiercely  for  the  honor  of  poffeifing  her  re- 
\^  which  it  feems  w^s  thought  a  point  of  fo  much  confe- 
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quence,  as  nothing  lefs  than  the  authority  of  the  Cardmal  de 

Noailles,  to  whom  the  aiFair  was  referred,  was  fufficieiit  to 

decide.     She  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  as  well  as  her 

brother,  but  of  more  merit  ^  and  it  is  remarkable  of  this 

lady,  that  (he  obtained  the  firft  prize  of  eloquence,  founded 

by  the  academy.      There  is  a  good  deal  of  common-place 

panegyrid  upon  hicr,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Menagiana, 

which  feems  to  have  flowed  fromi  the  perfonal  regard  Menage 

had  for  her  :  but  her  merits  are  better  fettled  by  Mr.  Boileau 

in  the  Difcours,  prefixed  to  his  dialogue,  tntitled,  Les  Heros 

Siecte  dc       ^®  Roman,     Voltaire  (iys,  that  •'  fhc  is  now  better  known 

Louis  XIV.  **  by  fome  agreeable  verfes  which  fhe  left,  than  by  the  enor- 

tom.  II.       4<  njQU5  Romances  of  Clclia  and  of  Cyrus." 

SEBASTIANO,  called  del  Piombo  from  an  offict 
given  him  by  pope  Clement  VII,  in  the  lead-mines,  was  an 
Eminent  painter  at  Venice,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year 
1485.  He  was  defigned  by  his  father  for  the  profeffion  of 
mufic,  which  he  praftifed  for  fome  time  with  reputation  :  tifi 
following  at  lail  the  more  powerful  dictates  of  nature^  he  be- 
took himfelf  to  painting.  He  became  a  difciple  of  old  Gio« 
vanni  Bellino;  continued  his  fludres  under  Giorgione;  and 
having  attained  an  excellent  manner  of  coloring,  went  to 
Rome.  Here  he  inftnuated  kimfelf  fo  far  into  the  favor  d 
Michael  Angelo,  by  fiding  with  him  and  his  party  againft  Ra- 
phael ;  that,  pleafed  with  the  fwcetnefs  and  beauty  of  his  pen- 
cil, Michael  immediately  furnifhed  him  with  fome  of  his  owij 
defigns  ;  and  letting  them  pafs  under  Sebaftian's  name,  criedj 
him  up  for  the  befl  painter  in  Rome.  And  indeed  fo  univer«^ 
fal  was  the  applatife,  which  he  gained  by  his  piece  of  Laza^ 
',  rus  rai fed  from  the  dead^  (the  defign  of  which  had  likewifebecd 
given  him  by  Michael  Angelo)  that  nothing  but  the  famoud 
Transfiguration  of  Raphael  could  cclipfe  him.  He  has  thd 
name  of  being  the  firft,  who  invented  the  art  of  prepariflj 
plaifter-walls  for  oyl> painting,  with  a  compofition  of  pitcJ^ 
maftick,  and  quick-lime ;  but  was  generally  fo  flow  and  laiji 
in  his  performances,  that  other  hands  were  often  employed  iij 
finifhing  \^at  be  had  begun.    He  died  in  1547.  \ 
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SECKENDORF  (  Gui-Louis  de  )  a  very  learned 
German,  was  dcfcended  from  ancient  and  noble  families ;  and 
born  at  Aurach,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  the  year  1626.    He 
made  good  ufc  of  a  liberal  education,  and  was  not  only  a 
mailer  of  the  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebi^rlanguages, 
but  had  alfo  fooie  (kill  in  mathematics  and  tl^^Rjks.  The 
great  progrefs  he  made  in  his  youth  comii^^^^^P  ears  of 
Emeft^s  the  pious,  duke  of  Sax-Gotha,  thi^BlR  fent  for 
ttim  from  Cobourg,  where  he  then  was,  to  be  educated  with 
bis  children.     He  ft2ud  two  years  at  Gotha,  and  then  went  in 
1642  to  Strafburg  :  but  returned  to  Gotha  in  1646,  and  was 
made  honorary  librarian  to  the  duke.     Afterwards,  in  1651^ 
be  was  made  aulic  and  ecclelia(l!cal  counfellor ;  and  in  1663, 
acounfellor  of  ftate,  firft  minifler,  and  fovereign  diredor  of 
the  confiftory.     The  year  after,   he  went  into  the  lervice  of 
Maurice,  duke  of  Saxe-Zeift,  as  counfellor  of  ftate  and  chan- 
<ellor ;  and  was  no  lefs  regarded  by  this  new  mafter,  than  he 
had  been  by  the  duke  of  Sax-Gotha.     He  continued  with 
bim  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  168 1  ;  and  then  retired 
from  all  bufinefs  into  a  ftate  of  repofe  and  tranquillity,  where 
lie  compofcd  a  great  many. works.     Neverthelefs,  in  1691, 
FredericIII,  eledor  of  Brandenburg,  drew  him  again  out  of. 
bis  retreat,  and  n^ade  him  a  counfellor  of  ftate  and  chancellor 
of  the  univerfity  of  Hall.     He  could  not  avoid  accepting  thefe 
dignities,  but  he  did  not  enjoy  them  long  ;  for  he  died  at  Hall 
thei8th  of  December  1692,   when  he  was  within  two  days 
of  completing  his  66th  year.     He  was  twice  married,  but  had 
only  one  fon,  who  furvived  him.     He  was  a  good  linguift  ; 
learned  in  law,  hiftory,  divinity  ;  and  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been 
a  tolerable  painter  and  engraver.     He  wrote  a  great  many 
books ;  one  in  particular  of  moft  fingular  ufe,  which  was  pub- 
liflied  at  Frankfort  1692,  in  two  volumes  folio,  but  is  ufually 
bound  up  in  one, with  this  title:  Commentarius  Hiftoricus  & 
Apologcticus  de  Lutheranifmo,  five  de  Reform atione  Rellgio- 
^is  du^u  D.  Martini  Lutheri  in  magna  Germanise,   aliifque 
regionibus,  &  fpeciatim  in  Saxonia  recepta  &  ftabillta,  &c. 
This  work  is  very  valuable  on  many  accounts,  and  particu- 
larly curious  for  feveral  fingular  pieces  and  extrafts,  that  are 
to  be  found  in  it.    *«  He,  who  would  be  thoroughly  acquaint- 
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^     "  cd  with  the  hlftory  of  this  great  Man,"  fays  Mr,  Baylc, 
f?^^jr       meaning  Luther,  "need  only  read  Mr.  dc  SeckendorPs  large 
THER.        *'  volume  :  it  is  in  its  kind  one  of  the  bed  books,  that  hath 
'*  appeared  for  a  long  time/*  , 

aS^'.'  Ox.  S  E  D  L  E  Y  ( Sir  Charles  )  an  Engliifh  poet  and  great 
vol.  II.  wit,  was  tlMivi  of  Sir  John  Sedley,  of  Aylesford  in  Kent,  by 
a  daughgo'  g^h  Henry  Savile  ;  and  was  born  about  the  year 
1639.  ^WJ^iteen  years  of  age,  he  became  a  fellow  comr 
moner  of  Wadham  College  in  Oxford;  but  taking  no  degree, 
retired  to  his  own  country,  without  either  travelling  or  going 
to  the  inns  of  court.  As  foon  as  the  reiloration  was  eiFeded, 
he  came  to  London,  in  order  to  join  the  general  jubilee ;  and 
then  commenced  wit,  courtier,  poet,  and  gallant.  He  wasfo 
much  admired  and  applauded,  that  he  began  to  be  a  kind  of 
oracle  among  the  poets  ;  and  no  performance  was  approved  or 
condemned,  till  Sir  Charles  Sedley  had  given  judgment.  This 
made  king  Charles  jeftingly  fay  to  him,  that  nature  had  givea 
him  a  patent  to  be  Apollo's  viceroy  ;  and  lord  Rochefter  beats 
teftimony  to  the  fame,  when  he  puts  him  foremoft  among  the 
judges  of  poetry : 

**  I  loath  the  rabble,  *tis  enough  for  me, 
*'  If  Sedley,  Shadwell,  Shepherd,  Wicherly,  - 
^'  Godolphin,  Butler,  Buckhurft,  Buckingham, 
*'  And  fome  few  more,  whom  I  omit  to  name, 
.    **  Approve  my  fenfe,  I  count  their  cenfure  fame. 

While  he  thus  grew  in  reputation  for  wit,  and  in  favor 
with  the  king,  he  grew  poor  and  debauched  :  his  eftate  was 
impaired,  and  his  morals  very  much  corrupted  ;  as  may  be 
collefted  from  the  following  ftory  related  by  Mr.  Wood.  In 
June  1663,  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  Lord  Buckhurft,  Sir  Thomas 
Ogle,  and  othert,  were  at  a  cook's  houfe  in  Bow-ftrect 
Covent-Garden ;  where  enflaming  themfelves  with  liquofi 
they  went  out  into  a  balcony,  and  excrementized  in  the  ftreet, 
as  Mr.  Wood  exprefles  it.  When  this  was  done.  Sir  Charles 
Sedley  ftripped  himfelf  naked,  and  preached  to  -the  people  in 
a  very  profane  and  fcandalous  manner.  Upon  this  a  riotwa« 
raifed,  and  the  moh  grew  very  clamorous  -,  they  infifted  upoa 
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haring  the  doar  opened,  but  were  oppofed ;  yet  w^re  not 
qtf ietol  till  they  had  driven  the  preacher  and  his  company  froni 
die  balcony,  and  broke  all  the  windows  of  the  houfe.  Thi9 
frolic  being  foon  fpread  abroad^  efpecially  by  the  fanatical 
party,  and  juftly  giving  oflFenfce  to  all  parties,  they  were  fum- 
ffloned  to  appear  in  Weftminfter-Hall ;  where  being  indided 
for  a  riot  before  Sir  Robert  Hyde,  tbtfy  were  all  feverely 
fined  i  Sir  Charles  500L  He  obferved  that  he  was  the  fxrft 
man  that  ever  ptid  for  fluting:  upon  which  Sir  Robert  aflced 
him,  whether  be  had  read  the  book  called,  <<  The  compleat  • 
*^  Gentleman ;"  and  Sir  Charles  anfwered,  that  he  hitd  read 
more  books  than  his  lordihip.  't'he  day  for  payment  being 
appointed.  Sir  Charles  defired  Mr.  Henry  Killigrew  and  ano- 
ther gentleman,  to  apply  to  the  king  to  get  it  off;  which  they 
undertook  to  do,  but  inftead  of  getting  it  off  begged  it  for 
themfelves,  and  had  it  paid  to  a  flrtbing. 

After  this  affair.  Sir  Charles's  mind  took  a  more  ferious 
turn ;  and  he  began  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  politics. 
He  bad  been  chofen,  fays  Mr.  Wood,  to  ferve  for  Ronuiey  in 
Kent,  in  that  long  parliament,  which  began  the  8th  of  May 
1 66 1 J  and  continued  to  fit  for  feveral  parliaments  after.  He 
was  extremely  adive  for  the  revolution,  which  was  thought 
the  more-extraordinary,  as  he  had  received  favours  from  king 
James  IL  That  prince  had  an  amour  with  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Charles,  who  was  not  very  handibme,  James  being  remark- 
able for  not  fixing  upon  beauties  ;  and  had  created  her  coun- 
ted of  Dorcheften  This  honor,  far  from  pleafing,  fliocked 
Sir  Charles  ;  for  as  great  a  libertine  as  he  had  been  himfelf,  he 
could  not  bear  im  daughter's  difhonour,  which  he  confidtfred 
98  made  more  confpicnoqs  by  this  exaltation.  He  therefore 
conceited  an  hatred  to  James ;  and  beii^  alked  one  day,  why 
be  appeared  fo  warm  for  the  revolution,  he  is  faid  to  have 
tefwered,  ''  From  a  principle  of  gratitude:  for  fince  his 
'^  majefty  has  made  my  daughter  a  countefs,  it  is  fit  I  (hould 
^^  do  all  I  can  to  make  his  daughter  a  queen."  ^  He  lived  to 
Ihe  beginning  of  queen  Anne's  reign« 

His  works  were  printed  in  two  volumes  8vo.  1719 ;  and 
confift  of  plays,  tranflations,  fongs,  prologues,  epilogues,  and 
fitde  occafional  pieced.  However  amoroufly  tender  and  de« 
licate  his  jgoems,  yet  they  have  not  much  ftrength  i  nor  do 
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they  aSbrd  great  marks  of  genius.  The  foftneis  of  his  verfiss 
is  charaacrifcd  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  calls  them, 
^'  Sedley's  Witchcraft  ;"  and  the  art  of  infmuating  loofe  prin- 
ciples in  clean  and  decent  language,  is  thus  aicribed  to  him  by 
the  earl  of  Rochefter  : 

<<  Sedley  has  that  prevailing,  gentle  art, 

**  That  can  with  a  refiftlcfs  charm  impart, 

«'  The  loofeft  wijQies  to  the  chafteft  heart ; 

<^  Raife  fuch  a  confli^,  kindle  fuch  a  fire, 

**  Betwixt  declining  virtue  and  deftre, 

**  'Till  the  poof  vanquifli'd  maid  diflplves  away, 

*^  In  dreams  all  night,  in  fighs  and  tears  all  day. 

Niceroa,  SEGRAIS  (  JoHN  Remaud  de  )  a  French  poet,  was 

Balict.^nu   ^^^^  *^  Czen  in  1624,  and  made  his  lirft  ftudies  in  the  col- 

y.  lege  of  the  Jefuits  there.     As  he  grew  up,  he  applied  himfclf 

to  the  French  poetry,  and  continued  to  cultivate  it  to  the  end 

of  his  life.     It  was  far  from  proving  unfruitful  to  him,  for  it 

enal^led  him  torefcue  himfelf,  four  brothers,  and  two  fifters,  from 

the  uohappy  circumftances,  in  which  the  extravagance  of  a 

father  had  left  them.     He  was  not  more  than  twenty  years  of 

age,  when  the  count  de  Frifque,  being  removed  from  court, 

retired  to  Caen  \  and  there  was  fo  charmed  with  Segrais,  who 

'  had  already  given  fome  public  fpecimens  of  a  fine  genius,  that 

upon  his  recal  he  carried  him  back  with  him»  and  introduced 

him  to  Madamotfelle  de  Montpenfier,  who  took  him  into  her 

protefiion  as  her  gentleman  in  ordinary.     He  continued  with 

this  prinoefs  a  great  many  years,  and  then  was  obliged  to  quir 

herfervice,  for  oppofmg  her  marriage  with  Count  de  LaufoiK 

He  immediately  found  a  new  patronefs  in  Madame  de  la 

payette,  who  sidmitted  him  into  her  houfe,  and  aifigned  him 

apartments*  He  lived  feven  years  with  this  generous  lady,  and 

then  retired  to  his  own  country,  with  a  refolution  to  fpend  th6 

reft  of  his  days  in  folitude  ;  and  there  married  a  rich  heirds, 

about  the  year  1679.     There  is  a  paflage  in  the  Segraifialia, 

from  which  we  learn,  that  Madam  de  Maintenon  would  have 

bad  him  to  court,  and  have  put  him  in  fome  place  about  the 

d^ke  of  Maine :  but,  as  we  are  there  told,  h^  refieded  within 

him^ 
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»  bimfelf,  that  his  life  was  too  far  advanced  to  encourage  new 
kopes,  and  that  he  had  what  was  very  fufficient  to  maintain 
him  in  otto  cum  dignitate  ;  and  thefe  reflediont,  together 
with  that  fafttdium  which  wife  men  foon  conceive  of  a  public 
and  efpecially  a  court  life,  determined  him  to  rejed  all  offers, 
and  to  continue  where  he  was.  He  was  admitted  of  the 
French  academy  in  1662  ;  and  he  now  gave  a  ftable  form  to 

.  that  of  Caen.  He  died  at  this  place  of  a  dropfy  in  170 1.  He 
Was  very  deaf  in  the  laft  years  of  his  life,  he  was  much  fought 
after  for  the  fake  of  his  converfation,  which  was  always  witty, 
iblid,  and  learned :  his  converfe  with  the  court  and  the  polito 
world  had  furniflied  him  with  a  multitude  of  curious  anec- 
dotes, which  he  bad  a  very  agreable  way  of  relating.  A  great 
number  of  thefe  are  to  be  found  in  the  Segraifiana,  which 
was  publi(hed  many  years  after  his  death,  with  a  preface  by 
Mr.de  la  Monnoye :  the  bell  edition  of  it  is  that  of  Amfterdam 
1723,  in  lamo* 

The  profe -writings  of  Segrais,  though  for  the  moft  park 
frivolous  enough,  yet  have  infinite  merit  as  to  their  f^ile,  which 
niay  be  confidered  as  a  ilandard.  Of  this  kind  are  his  Nou- 
velles  FratKoifes,  and  the  romances  called  La  Princefle  de 
(Aleves  and  Zayde  :  Madam  de  la  Fayette  is  fuppoied  to  have' 
been  a  partner  with  him  in  the  romances,  the  latter  of  which 
has  been  often  printed,  with  Mr.  Huet's  Origine  des  Romans 
prefixed.  This  piece  was  written  on  purpofe  for  it,  and  is, 
&ys  Voltaire,  a  work  of  great  ufe.  But  it  is  principally  for  •. 
bis  poems,  that  Segrais  was  fo  diftinguiihed  in  his  day:  and  L^sXTVm 
thefe  coniift  of  Diverfes  Pocfies,  printed  at  Paris  in  1658,  4to. .  *""*•  ^ 
Athis,  a  paftoral ;  and  a  tranflation  of  Virgil's  Georgics  and 
^neid.  *«  His  Eclogues  and  his  Tranflation  of  Virgil  were 
'*  efteemed,  fays  Voltaire  ;  but  now  they  are  not  read.  It  is 
^'  remarkable,  that  Breboeuf 's  Pharfalia  is  ftill  read,  while 
"  Segrais's  iEneid  is  intirely  neglected  :  neverthelefs,  Boileau 
^'  praifes  Segrais,  and  depreciates  Breboeuf.  •—  Mademoifelle 
"  calls  Segrais,  a  fort  of  a  wit :  but  he  was  indeed  a  very 
'*  great  wit,  and  a  nian  of  real  learning." 

S  EL  D  E  N  (  John  )  ah  EngH(h  gentleman  of  moft  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  and  prodigious  learning,  was  defcended 
from  a  good  family,  and  born  at  Salvinton  near  Terring  in 
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Soflbc,  the  1 6th  of  December  1584.  He  was  educated  at  the 
free^fchool  in  Chichefter ;  and  at  {kteen  3rears  of  age,  was 
fent  to  Hart-Hali  in  Oxford,  where  he  continoed  about  three 
years.  Then  he  entered  htmfelf  of  CHiFord's  Inn  London, 
in  order  to  ftudy  the  *iaw ;  and  about  two  years  after  removed 
to  the  Inner  Tetn^ile,  where  he  foon  acquired  a  great  reputa- 
tion by  hb  learning.  His  firft  friendfhips  were  with  Sir  Ro« 
bert  Cotton,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Camden,  and  Uflier,  all  of 
tbem  learned  in  antiquities ;  which  was  alfo  Mr.  Selden^s  fa- 
yorite  obje^l^  In  i6k),  he  began  to  diftinguifli  bimfelfby 
publications  in  this  way,  and  put  out  two  pieces  that  year ; 
Jani  Anglorurxi  facies  altera,  and  Duello,  or  the  Original  xof 
Angle  Combat.  In  1612  he  publilhed  notes  and  lUuftrations 
qn  the  firft  eighteen  fongs  in  Michael  Drayton's  Pety^ihian^ 
and  the  year  after  wrote  verfes  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  En^ifli, 
Vpon  Browne's  Britannia* s  PaJioraU^  which »  with  dirers 
poems  prefixed  to  the  works  of  other  authors,  Occaifioned  Sir 
Jfrfm  Suckling  to  give  him  a  place  in  his  Seffion  of  the  poets. 
In  1 6 14,  came  out  his  ^^  Titles  of  Honour,''  a  Work  much 
efteemed  at-  home  and  abroad  \  arid  which,  <<  as  to  what  con- 
*^  cernsour  nobility  and  gentry^  fays  a  certain  writer,  all  will 
*^  allow  ought  firft  to  be  perufed,  for  the  gaining  a  general 
^^  notion  of  the  diftin£tioh  from  an  emperor  down  to  a  coun- 
*' try-gentleman."  In  16 16,  he  publiflied  Notes  on  For- 
tefcue  de  legibus  Anglic  i  and  in  1617,  De  Diis  Syris  Syn- 
tagmata Duo,  which  was  reprinted  at  Leydcn  1629,  in  8vo. 
by  Ludovicus  de  Dieu,  aftSr  it  had  been  revifed  and  enlarged 
by  Selden  himfelf. 

Mn  Selden  was  not  yet  above  three  and  thirty  years  of  age ; 
and  yet  he  had  ihewn  himfelf  a  great  philologift,  antiquary, 
herald,  and  linguift :  and  his  name  was  (b  wonderfully  ad- 
vanced, not  only  at  home,  but  in  foreign  countries,  that  he 
was  actually  then  become,  what  he  was  afterwards  ufually 
filled,  the  great  dictator  of  learning  to  the  Englifb  nation.  In 
l6i8,  when  he  was  in  his  34th  year,  his  **^Hiftory  of 
*'  Tithes,"  was  printed  in  4to.  in  the  preface  to  which,  he 
reproaches  the  clergy  with  ignorance  and  lazinefs,  with 
having  nothing  to  keep  up  their  credit,  but  beard,  title,  and 
habit,  their  ftudies  not  reaching  farther  than  the  breviary,  the 
poftils,  and  polyanthea  \  in  the  work  itfelf  he  endeavours  to, 
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Skw,  that  tithes  are  not  due  under  chriftianity  by  divine  right, 
though  he  allows  the  clergy's  title  to  them  by  the  laws  of  the 
land.  Thb.book  gave  great  offence  to  the  clergy,  and  was 
aaimadverted  on  by  fever al  writers ;  by  Dr.  Richard  Monta- 
gue,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Norwich,  in  particular,  *The  au* 
thor  was  alfo  called,  not  indeed  before  the  high  commiffioil 
court,  as  fome  have  reprefented,  but  before  ibine  lords  of  the 
high  commiilion  and  alfo  of  the  privy  council,  and  obliged  to 
make  a  fubmtfTion  ;  which  he  did  moft  willingly  for  publifliing 
a  book,  which  againft  his  intention  had  given  ofience,  yec 
without  recanting  any  thing  contained  in  it,  which  he  never 
did. 

In  1 621,  king  James  being  difpleafed  with  the  parliament, 
and  having  imprifoned  feveral  members,  whom  he  fufpe£led  of 
oppodng  his  meafures,  ordered  Mr.  Selden  likewife  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  cuftody  of  the  (heri6F  of  London  :  for,  though 
he  was  not  then  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  yet  he 
had  been  fent  for  and  confulted  by  them,  and  had  given  his 
opinion  very  ftrongly  in  favor  of  their  privileges,  in  oppofition 
to  the  court.     However,  by  the  intereft  of  Andrews,  bifliop 
of  Winchefter,  he  with  the  other  gentlemen  was  fet  at  liberty 
in  five  weeks.      He  then  returned  to  his  ftudies,  and  wrote 
and  publi(hed  learned  works,  as  ufual.     In   1623,  he  was 
chofen  a  burgefs  for  Lancader  ;  but  amidft  all  the  divifions, 
with  which  the  nation  was  then  agitated,  kept  himfelf  perfect- 
ly neuter.     In  1625,  he  was  chofen  again  for  great  Bed  win 
in  Wiltfhire ;   and  in  this  firfl  parliament  of  king  Charles, 
declared  himfeif  warmly  againft  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
and,  when  (hat  nobleman  was  impeached  in  1626,  was  one  of 
the  ifianagers  of  the  articles  againft  him.     He  oppofed  th^ 
court-party  the  three  following  years  with  great  vigour  in 
many  fpeeches.    The  king,  having  diiTolved  the  parliament  « 
in  1629,  ordered  feveral  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
to  be  brought  before  the  King's  Bench  bar,  and  to  be  com* 
mitted  to  the  Tower.     Mr.  Selden,  being  one  of  this  number, 
infifted  upon  the  benefit  of  the  laws,  and  refufed  to  make  any 
fubmiffion  to  the  court  i  upon  >yhich  he  was  removed  to  the 
King's  Bench  prifon.     He  was  releafed  the  latter  end  pf  the 
year,  though  it  does  not  appear  bows  only,  that  the  parlia*^ 
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mcnt  in  1646  ordered  him  5000I.  for  the  lofles  he  had  luf- 
tained  on  that  occafion.  In  1630,  he  was  again  committed  to 
Cuttody,  with  the  carls  of  Bedford  ,and  Clare,  Sir  Robert  Cot- 
ton, and  Mr.  St.  John,  being  accufed  of  having  difperfed  a 
libel,  intitled,  <*  A  Propofition  for  his  A^ajefty's  fervice  to 
**  bridle  theimpertinency  of  Parliaments  ;"  but  it  was  proved, 
that  Sir  Robert  Dudley^  then  living  in  the  duke  of  Tufcany's 
i^  Sir'  <lo'ninions,  was  the  author.  All  thefe  various  imprlfonments 
M^bcxu  and  tumults  gave  no  interruption  to  his  ftudies  ;  but  he  pro^ 
cceded,  in  his  old  way,  to  write  and  publifli  books. 

King  James  had  ordered  Mr.  Selden  to  make  colleftions 
proper  to  {hew  the  right  of  the  crown  of  England  to  the  domi- 
nion of  the  fea,  and  he  had  engaged  in  the  work  5  bat  upon 
the  affront,  he  had  received  by  his  imprifonment,  laid  it  a- 
fide.  However  in  i634>  a  difputc  arifing  between  the  En- 
glifli  and  the  Dutch  concerning  the  herring-fifliery  upon  the 
Britifb  coaft,xand  Grotius  having  before  publiOied  in  1 609* 
his  Mare  Liberum  rn  favor  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Selden  was 
prevailed  upon  by  archbifliop  Laud,  who,  though  he  did  not 
lov6  his  principles  in  church  and  ftate-affairs,  yet  could  not 
hdp  revering  him  for  his  learning  and  manners,  to  draw  up 
his  Mare  Claufum  5  and  it  was  accordingly  publiflied  in  1636. 
This  book  recommended  him  highly  to  the  favor  of  the  courts 
and  he  might  have  had  any  thing  he  would  ;  but  his  attach- 
ment to  his  books,  together  with  his  great  love  of  eafe,  made 
him  indifferent,  if  not  averfe,  to  pofts  and  preferment.  In 
.1640,  he  publiflied,  De  Jure  Naturali  &  Gentiumjuxta  difci- 
plinam  Hebraeorum,  folro.  Mr.  PufFendorfF  applauds  this 
fac^to^ti^  work  highly  ;  but  his  tranflator  Barbeyrac  obferves,  with  re- 
Tranflation.  gard  to  it,  that  **  bcitdes  the  extreme  diforder  and  obfcurity, 
*'  which  are  juftly  to  be  confuted  in  his  manner  of  writing,  he 
'*  does  not  derive  his  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  from  the 
**  pure  light  of  reafon,  but  merely  from  the  fcven  precepts 
"  given  to  Noah  ; — and  frequently  contents  himfelf  with  ci- 
*'  ting  the  decifions  of  the  rabbins,  without  giving  himfelf  the 
Bibl.  ChoU  «  trouble  to  examine,  whether  they  be  juft  or  not."    MonC 

ttf  -  torn.  '  J  J  •  •    J 

\e  Clerc  fays,  that  in  this  book  Mr.  Selden  "  has  only  copied 
"  the  Rabbins,  and  fcarce  ever  reafons  at  all.  His  rabbini- 
"  cal  principles  is  founded  upon  an  uncertain  Jewifli  tradition, 
"  namely,  that  God  gave  to  Noah  feven  precepts,  to  be  ob- 
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<<  ferved  by  all  mankind  :  which,  if  it  fhould  be  denied,  the 
*<  Jews  would  find  a  difficulty  to  prove**  Befides,  his  ideas 
**  are  very  imperfe£l  and  embarrafied."  There  is  certainly 
fome  foundation  for  this  ;  and  what  is  here  faid  concerning 
this  particular  work,  may  be  more  or  lefs  applied  to  all  he 
wrote,  Mr.  Selden  had  a  vaft  memory  and  prodigious  learn- 
ing ;  and  thefe  had  oftentimes  the  fame  e(Fe£l  on  him,  as  they 
have  always  on  men  of  lower  abilities,  fuch  as  Dodwell  for 
ioftance  :  that  is,  they  checked  and  impeded  the  ufe  of  hia 
reafoning  faculty,  perplexed  and  embarafTed  hU  ideas,  and 
aowded  his  writings  with  citations  and  authorities,  to  fupplv 
the  place  of  fenfe  and  argument. 

The  fame  year,  1640,  he  was  chofen  member  of  par!!a* 
ment  for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and,  though  he  was  a- 
gainft  the  court,  yet  in  i64<£  the  king  had  thoughts  of  taking 
the  feal  from  the  lord  keeper  Littleton,  and  giving  it  to  him. 
The  lord  Clarendon^  telb  ut,  that  the  lord  Falkland  and  him« 
felf,  to  whom  his  majefiy  referred  the  confideration  of  that  Hiftoirrf 
affair,  <«  did  not  doubt  of  Mr.  Selden's  aiFeAion  to  the  king ;  the  Rebd- 
"  but  withall  they  knew  him  fo  well,  that  they  concluded  he  y^ ^"^^^ 
*^  would  abfolutely  refufe  the  place,  if  it  were  offered  to  htm. 
^*  He  was  in  years,  continues  the  noble  hiftorian,  and  of  a 
'^  tender. conftitution  :  he  had  for  many  years  enjoyed  his 
^^  eafe,  which  he  loved  ;  was  rich,  and  would  not  have  made 
^  a  journey  to  York,  or  have  lain  out  of  his  own  bed,  for  anjr 
^^  preferment,  which  he  had  never  afFefled."  .  In  164^,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  lay-members,  to  fit  in  the  afiembly- 
of  divines  at  Weftminfter,  in  which  he  frequently  perplexed 
thofe  divines  with  his  vaft  learning :  and,  as  Mr.  White- 
locke  relates,  *«  fometimes  when  they  *  had  cited  a  text  of  JJ^^* 
^  fcripture   to  proye  their  afiertion,  he  would  tell  them,  ASun,  p. 
"  perhaps  in  your  littU  pocht-iibles  with  gili  leaves^  which  ^'' ^J"**^ 
^'  they  would  often  pull  out  and  read,  tht  tranjlation  may  he 
**  thusy  but  $be  Greek  or  the  Hebrew  Jignify  thus  and  thus ;  and 
•*  fo  would  totally  filence  them.'* 

About  this  time,  he  took  the  covenant ;  and  the  fameyeaf, 

1643,  was  by  the  parliament  appointed  keeper  of  the  records 

h  the  tower.     In  1644,  he  was  elefled  one  of  the  twelve 

commiffionersofthe  admiralty;   and  the  fame  year  was  no^ 

( minated  to  the  mafierihip  of  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge, 

which 
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.  -  wftkh  he  did  not  think  proper  to  accept.  About  this  time  he 
did  great  fervlces  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  as  appears  from 
foveral  letters  written  to  him  by  that  urtiverfitjr,  which  are 
printed  :  and  indeed  he  never  meant  to  differvc  or  do  mif- 
cbiefto  any  perfon  or  party,  his  only  view  in  continuing 
with  the  parliament  being  to  keep  himfelf  out  of  harm's 
Way,  and  to  enjoy  as  much  eafe  as  he  could  in  very  uneafy 
and  troublefome  times.  He  never  concurred  in  any  violent 
meafures,  but  often  oppofed,  and  always  difcountenanced 
them.  «^  Upon  the  publication  of  the  tutaf  B^o-iTuHY},  Crom- 
well employed  all  his  intereft  to  engage  him  to  write  an  an- 
fwer  to  that  book  ;  but  he  abfolutely  refufcd.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1654,  his  health  began  to  decline  ;  and  he  died  the 
30th  of  November  that  year.  He  died  in  White-Friars,  at- 
the  houfe  of  Elizabeth  countefs  of  Kent,  with  whom  he  had 
lived  fome  years  in  fuch  intimacy,  that  they  were  reported 

liiHsIifc.  to  be  as  man  and  wife;  and  Dr.  Witkins  fuppofes,  that  the 
wealth,  which  Mr.  Selden  left  at  his  death,  was  chiefly 
OMfing  to  the  generofity  of  that  countefs :  but  there  is  no 
'  ^  good  reafon  for  either  of  the  furmifes.  He  was  buried  in  the 
^  Temple^church,  where  a  n^onumeat  wasereded  to  him ;  and 
archbifhop  Uflier  (breached  his  Mineral  fermofi.  He  left  a 
moft  valuable  and  curious  library  to  hi^  executors,  Matthew 
Hate;  John  Vaughan,  and  Rowland  Jews^  Elficirs ;  iriiich 
diey  generouily  would  have  bellowed  on  the  fbciety  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  if  a  proper  place  fliould  be  provided  to  re- 
ctive  it*,  but  this  being  negle^ed,  they  gave  it  to  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford. 

Mr.  Selden  was  immenfeiy  learned,  and'  (killed  in  He- 
brew and  oriental  languages  beyond  any  man :  Grotius 
flii^  him  <<  the  g^ory  of  the  Ei^lifh  nation;"  He  was 
knowing  in  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  yet  cKd  not  greatly 
tiouble  himfelf  with  the  practice  of  law  :  he  feMun  qr  ne^ 
ver  ai^ared  at  the  bar,  but  fometimes  gave  council  in  ht9 

jM[cmorials     chamber, "  His  mind  alfo,  fays  Mr.  Whttrfocke,  was  as  great,- 

&c.p.6o8.    <<>as  his  learning  $  he  was  as  hospitable  and  generous  as  Juiy 
-    *<  man,  and  as  good  company  to  thofe  he  Mced.f*    Dr. . Wil- 

Lifc.  &c.  j^jjjj  relates,  that  he  was  a  man  of  uacommon  gravity  and 
greatnefs  of  foul,  averfe  to  flattery,  liberal  to  fcbolairs,  dia- 
ritable  to  the  poor^  aqd  that,,  though  he  had  a. great  iaii- 
,  .  '  tude 
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eu(fe  in  his  principles  with  regard  to  ecclefiaftkal  power,  yet 
he  had  a  fincere  regard  for  the  church  of  England.  Mr..  Ri- 
chard Baxter, remarks,  that  ^'  he  was  a  reTolved  ferious VAdditional 
•*  chriftian,  a  great  adverfary,  particularly  to  Hobbes*s  er-  "J^' °°  ^* 
^<  rors ;  and  that  Sir  Matthew  Hale  affirmed,  how  be  had   Matthew 
**  feen  Selden  openly  <q>poic  Hobbes  fo  eameftly,  as  either  ^^^>  ^^^ 
"  to  depart  from  him,  or  drive  him  out  of  the  room  '*:  which   ' 
fliews,  that,  as  Mn  Selden  had  great  knowledge,  fo  he  had 
alfo  fome  portion  of  {seal.     But  the  nobleft  teftimony  in  fa-* 
TOUT  of  our  great  lawyer  and  Icbolar  is  that  of  his  infimate 
friend  die  earl  of  Clarendon,  who  thus  defcribes  him  in  al! 
parts  of  his  cbarader :  <*  Mr.  Selden  was  a  perfim,  fays  he.  Life  of  Ed- 
"  whom  no  cbaraAer  can  Hatter,  or  tranfmit  in  any  expref-  ciafeiSon 
^^  fions  equal  to  his  merit  and  virtue.     He  was  of  fo  ftupen-  p*  t6.  Oxf. 
^  dous  learning  in  all  kinds  and  in  all  languages,  as  may  ap*   '^^^^  ^  * 
^  pear  from  his  excellent  and  tranfcendent  writings,  that  a 
^  man  would  have  tbouglit  he  had  been  entirely  converfant 
^'  among  books,  and.had  never  ^ent  an  hour  but  in  reading 
**  and   writing ;  yet  kts  humjmtty,  courtefy,  and  affability 
^^was  fuch,  that   he  would    have   been   thought  to  have 
*'  been  bred  in  the  beft  courts,  but  that  bis  good*natur^, 
^  charity,  and  delight  in  doing  good,  and  in  communicating 
*<  all  he  knew,  exceeded  that  breeding.     His  ilile  io  all  hi? 
'^  writings  feems  harfh,  and   fometimes  obfcure  ;  which  is 
<^  not  wholly  to  be  imputed  to  the  abfirufe  fubjeds,  of  which    > 
^  he  commonly  treated,  out  of  the  path^  trod  by  other  mien^ 
^  buffo  a  little  undervaluing  the  beau^  of  a  ftile,  and  too  .^ 

^^  much  propenfity  to  the  language  of  antiquity :  but  in  his 
^  comrcrfatton  he  was  the  moft  clear  difcourfer,  and  had  the 
<<  beft  facultfr  in  making  hard  things  eafy,  and  prefenting 
<<  them  to  the  underftanding,  of  any  man  that  bath  been 
^^  known.  Mr.  Hyde  was  wont  to  fay,  that  he  valued 
^  himfelf  upon  nothing  more,  than  upon  having  had  Mr. 
^  Seidell's  acquaintance,  from  the  time  he  was  very  young ; 
"  and  held  it  with  great  delight,  as  long  as  they  were  fufFered 
"  to  continue  together  in  London  :  and  he  was  very  much 
^^  troubled  always  when  he  heard  him  blamed,  cenfured,  and 
"  reproached  for  ftaying  in  London,  and  in  the  parliament, 
^  after  they  were  in  Tebellion,  and  in  the  worft  times^ 
"  which  bis  age  obliged  him  to  doj  and  how  wicked  feever 

"  the 
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*•  the  a£libn3  w6re,  which  were  every  day  dohe,  he  Was  icctti* 
*^  iident  he  had  not  given  his  confent  to  them,  but  would 
*^  have  hindered  them  if  he  could  with  his  own  fafety,  to 
*^  which  he  was  always  enough  indulgent.  If  h^  had  fome 
*'  infirmities  with  other  men>  they  were  weighed  down  with 
*^  wonderful  and  prodigious  abilities  and  excellencies  in  the 
"  other  fcale," 

His  works  were  collected  by  Dn  David  Wilkins,  and 
printed  at  London  in  three  volumes  folio^  but  generally  bound 
in  fix^  1 726,  The  two  firft  volumes  contain  his  Latin 
works,  and  .the  third  his  £ngli(h.  The  editor  has  prefixed 
a  long  life  of  the  author,  and  added  feveral  pieces  never  be* 
fore  piibliihed  ;  particularly  letters^  peems^  &;c* 

SENECA  (Lucius  Akkjeu^}  a  Stoic  philofopher,  was 
born  at  Corduba  in  Spain,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
chriftian  aera,  of  an  Equeftrian  femily,  which  bad  probably 
been  tranfplanted  thither,  in  a  colony  from  Rome.  He  was 
the  fecond  fon  of  Marcus  Annseus  Seneca,  commonly  called 
the  rhetorician^  whofe  remains  are  printed  under  the  title  of 
Suaforia^  CSf  Controverfia^  cum  Dtclamationutn  ExcerjftU\ 
and  his  youngefl  brother  Annaeus  Mela,/or  there  were  three 
of  them,  was  memorable  for  being  the  father  of  the  poet 
Lucan.  He  was  removed  to  Rome,  together  with  his  father 
and  the  reft  of  his  family,  while  he  was  yet  in  his  infancy) 
and  fo  very  fmall,  that,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  he  was  car« 
<^ifbl»ad.  'icd  th^her  in  the  arms  of  his  aunt :  maUrterdS  manibus  in 
^cir,  c,  urbim  pif'latus  fum.  There  he  was  educated  in  the  moft  libe- 
ral manner,  and  under  the  heft  mailers.  He  learned  his  elo« 
quence  from  his  father ;  but  his  genius  rather  leading  him 
to  philofbphy,  he  put  himfelf  under  the  ftoics  Attains,  So- 
tion,  and  Papirius  Fabianus  ;  men  famous  in  their  Way» 
and  of  whom  he  has  made  honourable  mention  in  his 
writings.  It  is  probable  too,  that  he  travelled  when  he  was 
young,  fince  we  find  him  in  feveral  parts  of  his  works,  par* 
ticularly  in  his  ^uefiiones  Naturales^  making  very  exat^  and 
curious  obfervations  upon  Egypt  and  the  Nile.  But  this^ 
though  intirely  agreeable  to  his  own  humour,  did  not  at  all 
correfpond  with^that  fcheme  or  plan  of  life,  which  his  father 
bad  drawn  out  for  him  5  who  therefore  forced  him  ta  the 

bar, 
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W,  and  put  him  upon  folliciting  for  public  employments  ;  fo 

that  he  afterwards  became  queftor,  praetor,  and,  as  Liphus         ^^ 

will  have  It,  even  contul. 

In  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  Julia  the 
daughter  of  Germanicus  was  accufcd  of  adultery  by  Meflalir 
na,  and  baniflied,  Seneca  was  baniflied  too,  being  charged 
as  one  of  the  adulterers.  Corfica  was  the  feat  of  his  exile, 
where  he  lived  eight  years  j  "  happy^  as  he  tells  us,  in  the 
^«  midji  of  thofe  things^  which  ujually  make  other  people  mife--^ 
'^^rable;  inter  eas  res  leatusj  qua  folent  miferos  facer e  :''* 
and  where  he  wrote  his  books  of  confolation,  addreiTed  to 
his  mother  Helyia,  and  to  his  friend  Polybius,  and  perhaps 
fome  of  thofe  tragedies,  which  go  under  his  name ;  for  he 
fays,  modofe  levioribus  Jiudiis  Hi  obleSfaJfe.  When  Agrip-  Conf.  td  ^ 
pina  was  married  to  Claudius,  as  Ihe  was  upon  the  death  of  ^*^*  "* 
Mefialina,  £he  prevailed  with  the  emperor  to  recal  Seneca 
from  banifhment ;  and  afterwards  procured  him  to  be  tutor 
to  her  fon  Nero,  whom  (he  defigned  for  the  empire.  By 
the  bounty  and  generofity  of  his  royal  pupil,  he  acquired 
that  prodigious  wealth,  which  rendered  him  in  a  manner 
equal  to  kings.  His  houfe^  and  walks  were  the  mod  mag« 
nificent  in  Rome.  His  villas  were  innumerable :  and  he 
had  immenfe  Turns  of  money  placed  out  at  intercft  in  almoii 
cveiy  part  of  the  woild.  The  hiftorian  Dio  reports  him 
to  have  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  (lerling 
at  intereft  in  Britain  alone,  and  reckons  his  calling  it  in  all 
at  a  fum  as  one  of  the  caufes  of  a  war  with  that  nation. 

All  this  wealth  however,  together  with  the  luxury  and 
effeminacy  of  a  court,   does  not  appear  to  have  bad  any  ill 
effe£l:  upon  the  temper  and  difpofition  of  Seneca.     He  con^ 
tinned  abftemious»  €*xa6):  in  his  manners,    and,  above  all^ 
free  from  the  vices,  fo  commonly  prevalent  in  fuch  places, 
flattery  and  ambition.     **  /  had  rather^  faid  he  to  Nero> 
^^  offend  you  by /peaking  the  truths  than  pleafe  you  by  lying  and 
^^  flattery  :  maluerim  veris  offendere^  quam  placere  adulandoJ"  jy^  ^j  ^ 
How  well  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  quality  of  preceptor  to  lib,  11.  c.  u 
his  prince,  may  be  known  from  the  five  firft  years  of  Nero's 
reign,  which  have  always  been  confidered  as  a  perfe£i  pat- 
tern of  good  government  i  and  if  that  emperor  had  but  been 
as  obfervant  of  his  mafter  thro'  the  whole  courfe  of  it,  as  be 

Vol..  X.  Y  wa«^ 
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was  at  the  beginning,  be  would  have  been  the  delight,  and 
not,  as  he  afterwards  proved,  the  curfe  and  deteftation  of 
mankind.  But  when  Poppaea  and  Tigellinus  had  got  the 
command  of  his  humour,  and  hurried  him  into  the  moft  ex- 
travagant and  abominable  vices,  he  foon  grew  weary  of  his 
mafter,  whofe  life  muft  indeed  have  been  a  conftant  rebuke 
to  him.  Seneca  perceiving,  that  his  favQur  declined  at 
court,  and'  that  he  had  many  accufers  about  the  prince, 
who  were  perpetually  whifpering  in  his  ears  the  great  riches 
of  Seneca,  his  magnificent  houfes,  and  fine  gardens,  and  i^bat 
a  favourite  through  their  means  he  was  grown  with  the  peo- 
ple, made  an  offer  of  them  all  to  Nero.  Nero  refufed  to 
accept  them,  which  however  did  not  hinder  Seneca  from 
changing  his  way  of  life  j  for,  as  Tacitus  relates,  he  •*  kept 
•*  no  more  levies,  declined  the  ufual  civilities  which  had 
*<  been  paid  to  him,  and,  under  a  pretence  of  indifpofitioa 
**  or  fome  engagement  or  other,  avoided  as  much  as  poffible 

Anna!.         "  appearing  in  public." 

Bb.  xir.  fijgro  in  the  mean  time,  who,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  had  dis- 

patched Burrhus  by  poifon,  could  not  be  eafy  till  he  had  rid 
himfelf  of  Seneca  alfo :  for  Burrhus  and  Seneca  were  to  Ne- 
ro, what  Agrippa  and  Maecenas  had  been  to  Augufhis  ;  the 
one  the  manager  of  his  military  concerns,  the  other  of  his 
civil.    Accordingly  he  attempted,  by  means  of  Cleonicus, 
'       a  freedman  of  Seneca,  to  take  him  off  by  poifon ;  but  this  | 
not  fucceeding,  he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  upon  an  ; 
information,  that  he  was  confcious  to  Pifo's  confpiracy  a- 
gainft  his  perfon.  Not  that  he  had  any  real  proof  of  Seneca's . 
being  at  all  concerned   in  this  plot,  but  only  that  he  wai  \ 
glad  to  lay  hold  of  any  pretence  for  deflroying  him.     Ht  -i 
left  Seneca  however  at  liberty  to  chufe  his  manner  of  dyln^ 
vho  caufed  his  veins  to  be  opened  immediately  ;  his  friends 
ftanding  round  him,  whofe  tears  he  endeavoured  to  f^op^ 
fometimes  by  gently  admonifbing,  fometimes  by  iharply  re^*; 

,  ,  buking  them.  His  wife  Paulina,  who  was  very  young  in  I 
comparifon  of  himfelf,  had  yet  the  refolution  and  affection  to 
bear  him  company,  and  thereupon  ordered  her  veins  to  b«t^ 
opened  at  the  fame  time ;  but  as  Nero  had  no  particular  J 
fpite  agatnfl  her,  and  was  not  willing  to  make  his  craeltf.l 
more  odious  and  infupportable  than  there  feemed  occafioa 

for» 
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for,  he  gave  orders  to  have  her  death  prevented  :  upon  which 
her  wounds  were  bound  up«  and  the  blood  flopped,  in  juft 
time  enough  to  (ave  her  ;  though,  as  Tacitus  fays,  fhe  look- 
ed fo  miferabl)r  pale  and  wan  all  her  life  after,  that  it  was 
eafy  to  read  the  lots  of  her  blood  and  fpirits  in  her  counte- 
nance. In  the  mean  time  Seneca,  finding  his  death  flow  and  .  * 
lingring,  defired  Statius  Annaeus  his  phyflcian  to  give  him  a 
dofe  of  poifon,  which  had  been  prepared  fome  time  before. 
In  cafe  it  fiiould  be  wanted  ;  but  this  not  having  its  ufual  ef- 
fed,  he  was  carried  to  a  hot  bath,  where  he  was  at  length, 
ftifled  with  the  fleams.  He  died,  as  Lipfius  conjeflures,  in 
Ae  fixty  third  or  fourth  ^ear  of  hts  age,  and  in  about  the 
ttmh  or  eleventh  of  Nero's  reign.  There  was  a  rumor^ 
that  Subrius  Flavius,  in  a  private  converfation  with  the  cen* 
tnrions,  had  refolved,  and  not  without  Seneca's  knowledge 
of  it,  diat  when  Nero  fhould  have  been  flain  by  Pifo,  Pifo 
Ittmlclf  (boald  be  killed  too,  and  the  empire  delivered  up  to 
Seneca,  as  to  one  who  dcferved  it  for  his  integrity  and  vir- 
tue.   But  what  foundation  there  was  for  it^  is  not  faid. 

The  works  of  Seneca  are  fo  well  known  by  the  feveral  edi^ 
lions,  which  have  been  publifhed,  that  we  need  not  be  par-» 
ticalar  in  an  account  of  them.  Some  have  imagined,  that 
be  was  a  chriftian,  and  that  he  held  a  correfpondence  with 
St.  Paul  by  letters.  He  muft  have  heard  of  Chrifl  and  his 
dodrine,  and  his  curiofity  might  lead  him  to  make  fome  en- 
fiiry  about  them  ;  but  as  for  the  letters  publifhed  tinder  the 
aames  of  the  Philofopher  and  Apoftle,  they  have  long  been 
deckred  fpurious  by  the  critics,  and  perfe^ly  unworthy  of 
tidier  of  them.  To  know  whether  Seneca  was  a  chriftian 
irno,  we  need  only  obfcrve  a  circumftance^  which  Tacitus 
idates  of  him,  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  viz.  <*  that,  when 
^  he  entered  the  bath,  he  took  of  the  water  and  fprinkled 
^  thofe  about  him,  faying,  that  he  offend  thcfe  libations  to 

Jupiter  bis  deliverer  :  ftbarefe  liquor  em  ilium  Jovi  Libera-   Tacit.  An* 
^teri/'  nai.  lib.  1^, 

• 

It  was  to  the  labours  of  the  learned  Jufius  Lipfius,  that  vIt.*Senef. 
public   were  indebted  for  the  firft  good  edition  of  the  ^  Lipfio« 
imdcs  of  Seneca  the  philofopher ;  which  were  twice  hand- 
ly  printed  in  folio>  and  afterwards,  with  the  works  of 

•   .      Y  2  Seneca 
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Seneca  the  rhetorician^  and  notes  by  John  Frederic  Grono- 
vius,  at  Amilerdam  16725  in  three  volumes,  8vo. 

• 

SENNERTUS   (Daniel)     an    eminent   phyfician- 
of  Germany,  was  born  at  Breflaw,  whjpre  his  father  was  a. 
LindeiMus      ihoemaker,  the  25th  of  November  1572..    He  was  fent  to 
Renovatus,     the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg  in  15934  and  there  made  a 
^66g"^*        great  progrefs  in  philofophy  and  phyfic.    He  vifited  the  uni- 
Bayie'sD-a.  vcrfitles  of  Lclpfic,  Jena,   and  Franckfort  upon  the  Oderj 
TOS^^^'    and  afterwards  went  to  Berlin  in  1601,  to  learn  the  pradicc- 
,    of  phyfic.     He  did  not  ftay  long  there,  bat  returned  to  Wit- 
temberg the  fame  year;   in  which  alfo  he  was  promoted  to> 
the  degree  of  doftor  in  phyfic,  and  foon  after  to  a  profeffor- 
ihip  in  the  fame  faculty.     He  was  the  iirft,  who  introduced 
the  ftudy  of  chymiftry  into  that  univerfity.     He  gained  a 
great  reputation  by  his  writings,  and  by  his  pra6iice  :  patients 
came  to  him  from  all  parts,  among  whom  were  princes, 
dukes,  counts,  and  gentlemen  ;  and  he  refufed  his  affiftance 
to  ho  body.     He  took  what  was  offered  him  for  his  pains, 
but  demanded  nothing ;   and  he  even  reftored  to  the  poor 
what  they  gave  him.     The  plague  was  above  feven  times  at 
Wittemberg,  while  he  was  profeflbr  there  ;  but  he  never  re- 
tired, nor  refufed  to  affift  the  fick  :  and  the  cledlor  of  Sax- 
ony, whom  he  had  cured  of  a  dangerous  illnefs  in   1628, 
though  he  had  appointed  him  one  of  his  phyficians  in  ordi- 
nary,  yet  gave  him  leave  to  continue  at  Wittemberg.    He 
married  three  times  :  had  feven  children  by  his  iirft  wife,  but 
none  by  his  two  laft.     He  died  of  the  plague  at  Wittemberg, 
the  2lft  of  July  1637. 

The  liberty  he  took  in  contradicting  the  ancients  raifed 
him,  as  was  naturaU  many  adverfaries ;  but  nothing  was 
worfe  received,  than  the  notion  which  he  advanced  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  fouls.  He  was  not  fatisHcd  with  the  opinion 
of  thofe,  who  faid,  that  there  is  a  celcftial  intelligence  ap- 
pointed to  preficJe  over  the  formation  of  fouls,  which  makes 
ufe  of  feed  only  as  an  inflrument  5  nor  of  thofe,  who  afaibe 
a  pladic  virtue  to  it :  he  thought,  and  he  advanced,  that  the 
foul  is  in  the  feed  before  the  organization,  and  that  this  is 
what  forms  the  wonderful  machine,  which  we  .call  a  living 
body.  He  was  accufed  of  blafphemy  and  impiety,  on  pre- 
tence 
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tence  of  having  taught,  that  the  fouls  of  beafts  are  not  ma- 
terial ;  for  this  was  affirmed  to  be  the  fame  thing  with  teach- 
ing, that  they  are  as  immortal  as  the  foul  of  man.  He  re- 
jeded  this  confcquence,  and  feems  to  have  drawn  himfelf 
out  of  the  fcrape,  he  was  got  into,  as  well  as  he  could  :  re- 
icStmg  probably,  that  his  adverfaries  fometimes  had  recourfe 
'  to  other  weapons,  than  thofe  of  found  reafon  and  argument. 
His  works  are  very  numerous,  and  have  often  been  printed 
in  France  and  Italy.  The  laft  edition  is  that  of  Lyons  1676, 
in  fix  volumes  folio  ;  to  which  his  life  is  prefixed. 

SENNERTUS  (Andrew)  a  German,  eminent  for 
his  ikill  in  the  Oriental  languages,  was  born  at  Wittemberg 
in  1535-  He  learned  the  Arabic  tongue  at  Leyden  under  Baylc,  &c, 
Goiius,  and  found  out  a  very  good  method  of  teaching  it; 
as  Dr.  Pocock,  who  was  an  admirable  judge  in  this  point, 
has  teftified  in  his  favor.  He  was  made  profeffor  of  the  Ori- 
ental languages  in  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg  in  1568, 
and  held  it  to  the  day  of  his  death,  that  is,  fifty>one  years. 
He  difcharged  the  duties  of  his  profeiForfliip  learnedly  and 
worthily,  and  publiihed  a  very  great  number  of  books.  He 
is  alfo  commended  in  his  funeral  oration  for  the  purity  of  his 
morals,   and  particularly  for  his  temperance,  which  enabled  ^ 

him  to  fupport  the  labor  of  ftudy  and  all  the  fun3ions  of  a 
profeflbr,  and  carried  him  to  an  extreme  old  age,  with  great 
vigor  of  body  and  mind.     He  died  in  16 19,  aged  84  years* 

SERRANUS  (Joannes),   or  John  de  Sekres^sl, 
learned  Frenchman,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  fix-   Nlceron, 
teenth  century  j   and  was  of  the  reformed  religion.     His  pa-        '     * 
rents  fent  htm  to  Laufanne,  where  he  made  a  good  progrefs 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  attached  himfelf  much 
to  the  philofophy  of  Plato^and  Ariftotle  ;  and  on  his  return  to 
France,  ftudied  divinity,   in  order  to  qualify  himfelf  for  the 
miniftry.     He  began  to  diftinguifli  himfelf  by  his  writin^rs  in 
1570:  and  in  1573,  ^^^  obliged  fo  fly  a  refugee  to  Lau- 
fanne, after  the  dreadful  maflacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day. 
Returning  ibon  to  France,  he  publifhed  a  piece  in  French, 
called  a  "  Reqionftrance  to  the  king  upon  fome  pernicious  ^ 
."  principles  Iq  Bodin's  book  de  Republica  :"  in  which  he 
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was  thought  to  treat  Bodin  fo  injurioufly,  that  Henry  III  or- 
dered him  to  prtfon  for  it.     Obtaining  his  liberty,  he  became 
a  minifler  at  Nimes  in  I58i2>  but  never  was  looked  upon  as 
very  ftanch  to  proteftantifm ;  and  fome  have  gone  fo  far  as 
to  fay,  but  without  fufficient  foundation,  that  he  aSually  ab« 
jured  it.     He  is,  however,  fuppofed  to  have  been  one   of 
thofe  four  minifters,  who  declared  to  Henry  IV,  that  a  maA 
«night  be  faved  in  the  Popifh  as  well  as  the  Proteftant  reli- 
gion; and  that  was  certainly  more  than  enough,  to  bring 
""      him  into  fufpicion  with  his  brethren,   the  Hugonots.     T^his 
fufplclon  was  afterwards  increafed  by  a  book,  which  he  pub- 
lifhed,  in  1597,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  the  two  religions, 
intitled,  De  Fide  Catholica,  five  de  principiis  religionis  ChriC- 
tianse,  communi  omnium  confenfu  femper  Sc  ubique  ratts  :   a 
book,  little  relifhed  by  the  Catholics,  but  received  with  fuch 
indignation  by  the  Calvinifts  of  Geneva,  whither  he  was  re- 
tired to,  that  they  were  fufpefted  to  have  given  the  author 
poifon,  and  to  have  occafioned  an  immature  kind  of  death 
to  him ;  for  he  died  (uddenly  in  1598,  when  he  was  not 
more  than  fifty  years  of  age.     His  wife,  we  are  told,  was 
buried  in  the  fame  grave  with  him ;  fo  that  it  is  probaMe 
they  made  clean  work,  by  difpatchjng,  when  they  were  do- 
ing, the  whole  family  at  once. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  great  many  writings  f  fome  theo- 
logical, fome  hiftorical.  He  publiflied  feveral  things  in  La- 
tin and  in  French,  relating  to  the  hiftory  of  France  ;  among 
the  reft,  the  following  works  in  French  :  Memoires  de  la 
tjoifieme  Guerre  Civile  &  derniers  troubles  de  France  (bus 
Charles  IX,  &c.  Inventaire  general  de  THiftoire  de  France, 
illuftre  par  la  conference  de  TEglife  &  de  TEmpire,  &c, 
Jlecueil  des  chofes  memorables  avenues  en  France  Ibus 
tienri  II,  Francois  II,  Charles  IX,  &  IJenri  III,  &c.  Thcfe 
have  been  many  times  reprinted  with  continuations  and  im^ 
provements  :  yet  it  is  allowed,  that  there  is  in  them  a  ftrong 
'^  tin£ture  of  pafSon  and  animofity.     It  cannot  indeed  be  other- 

wife  :  Hiftories,  written  efpecially  in .  trdublefome  times, 
will  always  favor  of  the  paffions,  which  produce  them  ;  and 
it  is  againfl;  fuch,  that  father  Daniel  has  put  us  upon  our 

pr?r.  au        guvdf     ^*  Wc  hsive,  fays  he,  examples  of  a  grej^t  number 
Hift.d^  ^  «of 
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«^  of  hiftories,  from  the  reign  of  Francis  II  to  that  of  Lewis 
<<  Xm,  written  by  both  Catholics  and  Hugonots,  where 
<'  partiality  and  refentment  prevailed  abundantly :  and  this 
^'  is  the  common  tScSt  of  civil  wars»  efpecially  when  they 
**  are  lighted  up  by  the  motive  or  pretence  of  religion."    # 

But  the  work^  for  which  Serranus  is  mod  known,  at 
leaft  out  of  France,  is  his  Latin  verfion  of  Plato,  which  wis 
printed  with  Henry  Stephens's  fine  Greek  text  of  that  author's 
works,  in  1578,  folio.  Yet  he  is  fuppofed  not  to  have 
thoroughly  coniidejed  quid  valerent  humeri,  what  he  was 
equal  to,  when  he  undertook  that  important  talk.  His  ver- 
fion is  allowed  to  have  much  fimplicity  and  elegance  in  it, 
but  then  the  ftile  of  Plato  is  pompous  and  majeftic  ;  and  it 
is  not  enough,  that  a  tranflator  gives  his  author's  fenfe,  as 
Serranus,  he  ibould  endeavor,  like  Ficinus,  to  do  it  in  his 
manner.  Hence,  though  Serranus's  Latin  is  more  elegant, 
Ficinus  is  yet  allowed  to  be  the  more  faithful  tranflator.  In 
the  mean  time  Henry  Stephens,  as  Cafaubon  relates,  eX' 
cepted  to  .feveral-  pafiTages  of  Serranus,  and  recommended 
them  to  his  corre(5lion,  which  however  Serranus,  on  fome 
account  or  other,  refufed«  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  lucky  for 
Serranus,  that  his  verfion  is  fo  infeparably  connected  with 
Stephens V  types  and  text :  for  this  will  fecure  it  fome  degree 
of  refpe^^  fo  long  as  that  edition  of  Plato  fhail  laft. 

SERVETUS  (Michael)  a  moft  ingenious  and 
learned  Spaniard,  famous  for  his  oppofition  to  the  received 
do£lrine  pf  the  Trinity,  and  for  the  martyrdom  he  underwent 
on  that  account,  was  born  in  1509  at  Villaneuva  in  Arragon. 
His  father,  who  was  a  notary,  fent  him  to  the  univerfity  of 
Touloufe,  to  ftudy  the  civil  law  :  and  there  Servetus  began 
to  read  the  fcriptures  for  the  firft  time,  probably  becaufe  the 
reformation  made  then  a  great  noife  in  France.  He  was  pre- 
fently  convinced,  that  the  church  wanted  reforming ;  and  it 
may  be  he  went  fo  far  as  to  fancy,  that  the.  Trinity  was  one 
•f  the  doctrines  to  be  rejeded.  Be  that  as  it  will,  he  grew 
very  fond  of  antitrinitarian  notions ;  and  after  he  had  been 
two  or  three  years  at  Touloufe,  he  refolved  to  retire  into 
Germany,  and  fet  up  for  a  reformer.  He  went  to  Bafil,  by 
way  of  Lyons  anfl  Geneva  i  and  having  had  fome  conferences 
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at  Bafil  with  Oecolampadius,  he  fet  out  for  Strafburg,  ibe- 
ing  extremely  'deiirous  to  difcourfe  with  Bucer  and  Capito, 
two  celebrated  reformers  of  that  city.  At  his  departure  from 
Bafil,  he  left  a  manufcript,  intitled  de  Trinitatis  Erroribus, 
in  the  hands  of  a  bookfeller,  who  fent  it  afterwards  to  Hague- 
nau,  whither  Servetus  went,  and  got  it  printed  in  2  53r- 
The  next  year,  he  printed  likewife  at  Haguenau  another 
book,  with  this  title,  Dialogorum  de  Trinitate  libri  duo  : 
in  an  advertifement  to  which,  he  retrads  what  he  had  written 
in  his  former  book  againft  the  Trinity,  not  as  if  it  was  falfe, 
but  becaufe  it  was  written  imperfeftly,  confufedly,  unpolitely, 
and  as  it  were  by  a  child  for  the  ufe  of  children.  Thus  Ser- 
vetus publi&ed  two  books  againft  theTrinity  in  lefs  than  tivo 
years,  and  without  fcrupHng  to  put  his  name  to  them.  He 
was  very  young,  extremely  zealous  for  his  new  opinions, 
and  perhaps  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  reform- 
ers. *Tis  likely,  that  being  lately  come  from  France  into  a 
proteftant  country,  bethought  he  might  write  as  freely  againft 
the  doflrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  the  reformers  did  againft  tran- 
fubftantiation,  &c.  and  what  is  ftrange,  he  does  not  feem  ever 
after  to  have  correfted  this  error,  or  to  have  thought  of  any 
means  to  retrieve  the  dangerous  fteps  it  had  occaOoned  him 
to  take. 

Servetus,  having  publiflied  thefe  two  books',  refolved  to 
return  to  France,  becaufe  he  was  poor,  and  did  not  under- 
ftand  the  German  language  :  as  he  alledged  upon  his  trial  tp 
the  judges,  when  they  afked  him,  why  he  left  Germany. 
He  went  to  Bafil,  and  from  thence  to  Lyons,  where  he  lived 
two  or  three  years.  Then  he  went  to  Paris,  and  fiudied 
phyfic  under  Sylvius,  Fernelius,  and  fome  other  profeffors  : 
he  took  his  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  and  was  admitted  doAor 
,  of  phyfick  in  the  univerfity  there.     Having  finiftied  his  me- 

dical ftudies  at  Paris,  he  left  that  city,  to  go  and  pradlife  in 
■fome  other  place  :  he  fettled  two  or  three  years  in  a  town 
near  Lyons,  and  then  at  Vienne  in  Dauphiny,  for  the  (pace 
of  ten  or  twelve.  Servetus's  books  againft  the  Trinity  had 
raifed  a  great  tumult  among  the  German  divines,  and  fpread 
his  name  throughout  all  Europe. 

In  1533,  before  he  had  left  Lyons,  Mclanfthon  wrote  a 
letter  to  Camerariu^,  wherein  he  toid  him  what  be  diought 
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of  Servctus  and  his  books  :  "  Servetus«  fays  he,  is  evidently  Melanaho* 

**  an  acute  and  crafty  difputant,  but  confufed  and  indigefted  cp!\4o,cdiu 

•*  in  his  thoughts,  and  certainly  wanting  in  point  of  gravity,"  l-ott<>' 

He  adds,  ^^  he  has  always  been  afraid,   that  difputes  about 

*'the  Trinity  wou)d  fometime  or  other  break  out:   Bone 

*^  Deus  !  quales  tragoedias  excitabit  hsec  quaeftio  apud  pofte- 

**  ros,  &c.     Good  God  !  fays  he,   what  tragedies  will  thi$ 

■*^  queftion,  whether  the  word  andjpirit  be  fubftances  or  perfons^ 

♦*  raife  among  pofterity  ?"     While  Servetus  was  at  Paris,  hi« 

liooks  were  difpeffed  in  Italy,   and  very  much  approved  by 

many,  who  had  thoughts  of  forfaking  the  church  of  Rome : 

upon  which,  in  1539?  Melanfthon  wrote  a  letter  to  the  fe- 

nate  of  Venice,  importing  that  **  a  book  of  Servctus,  who 

'*  had  revived  the  error  oF  Paul  us  Samofatenus,  was  handed 

**  about  in  their  country,  and  befeeching  them  to  take  care, 

"  that  the  impious  error  of  that  man  may  be  avoided,  re- 

"  jedcd,  and  abhorred."     Servetus  was  at  Lyons  in  1542, 

before  he  fettled  in  Vienne  :  and  correfted  the  proofs  of  a  H^  '• 

Latin  Bible  that  was  printing  there,  to  which  he  added  a 

preface  and  fome  marginal  notes,   under  the  name  of  Villa^ 

novanus  ;  for  he  was  called  in  France  Villeneuve,  from  Vil- 

lanueva,  the  town  where  he  was  born. 

All  this  while,  the  reformer  Calvin,  who  was  the  head  of 
the  church  at  Geneva,  kept  a  conllant  correfpondence  with 
Servetus  by  letters  :  he  tells  us,  that  he  endeavored,  for  the    ' 
fpacc  of  fixteen  years,  to  reclaim  that  phyfician  from  his  er-  FidcUsEt- 
rors.     Bexa  informs  us,  that  Galvin  knew  Servetus  at  Paris,  rom  Serveti, 
and  oppofed  his  dodrine :   and  adds,  that  Servetus,  having  a«ong  Cal- 
cngaged  to  difpute  with  Calvin,  durft  not  appear  at  the  time  ** 

and  place  appointed.     Servetus  writ  feveral  letters  to  Calvin   Hift.  of  tw 
at  Geneva  from   Lyons  and  Dauphine,   and  confulted  him  chJ^chM  rf 
about  feveral  points  :  he  alfo  fent  him  a  manufcript,  to  have  France, 
hisjudgrtnent  upon  it.     Calvin  made  an  ungenerous  and  even  '°**^'  ^''*" 
bafe  ufe  of  this  confidence :   for  he  not  only  wrote  (Iiarp  and 
angry  letters  to  him  again  for  the  prefent,  but  afterwards  pro- 
duced his  private  letters  and  manufcript  againft  him  at  his 
trial.     Varillas  aiErms,  that  there  is  at  Paris  an  original  letter 
of  Calvin  to  Fare),  written  in  1546,  wherein  is  the  follow-   J^^rc'fic^a 
ing  paflage  :  '^Servetus  has  fent  me  a  large  book,  fluffed   ann.  1553. 
.**  with  idle  fancies,  and  full  of  arrogance.     He  fays,  I  fhall 
I  <*find 
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<<  find  admirable  things  io  it^  smd  fuch  as  have  not  hitherto 
<'  been  heard  of*     He  oRcrs  to  come  hither^  if  I  like  it : 
^^  but  I  will  not  engage n^  word  ;  for  if  he  comes,  aqd  if 
'  <<  any  regard  be  had  to  my  authority,  I  fliall  not  fuflfer  him 

Sorberiftiia.  **  ^  efcapc  with  his  life."  Sorbiere  mentions  the  fame  letter^ 
and  fays,  that  Grotius  fav^  it  at  Paris,  with  words  in  it  to 
that  effed. 

Servetus  continued  to  be  fo  fond  of  his  antitrinitarian  no* 
tiohs,  that  he  refol v^d  to  publiih  a  third  work  in  favor  of  them. 
This  came  out  in  1^53  at  Vienne,  \fith  this  title,  Chrifiia- 
nifmi  Reftitutio,  &c.  and  is  probably  the  book  he  had  feat 
to  Calvin.  Servetus  did  not  put  his  name  to  this  work; 
but  Calvin  informed  the  Roman  Catholics  iir  France,  that 
ht  was  the  real  author  of  it.  Upon  this  information,  Ser- 
vetus was  imprifoned  at  Vienne,  and  would  certainly  have 
been  burnt  alive,  if  he  had  not  made  his  efcape ;  howevec, 
ientence.  was  pafTed  on  him,  and  his  effigies  was  carried  to 
the  place  of  execution,  fattened  to  a  gibbet,,  and  afterwards 
burned,  with  five  bales  of  his  books.  Servetus  in  the  mean 
time  was  retiring  to  Naples,  where  be  hoped  to  pra6hiir 
phyfic  with  the  fame  high  repute,  as  he  had  pradifed  at  Vi- 
enne ;  yet  was  fo  imprudent  as  to  take  his  way  through  Ge^ 
neva,  though  he  knew  that  Calvin  was  his  mortal  enemy. 
Calvin,  being  informed  of  his  arrival,  acquainted  the  magit 
trates  with  it  i  upon  which  he  was  feized  and  caft  into  pri- 
Ibn,  and  a  profecution  was^  prefently  commenced  againft  him 
for  herefy  and  blafphemy.  Calvin  purfued  him  with  a  ma- 
'  levolence  and  fury,  which  was  manifeftly  perfonal :  tiough 
no  doubt  that  reformer  eafily  perfuaded  himfelf,  that  it  was 
al]  pure  zeal  for  the  caufe  of  God^  and  the  gOod  of  his  church. 
The  articles  of  his  accufation  were  numerous,  and  not,  con- 
fined to  his  book,  called  Chriftianifmi  Reftitutio  $  but  were 
fought  out  of  all  his  other  writings,  which  were  ranfacked 
fof  every  thing,  that  could  be  ftrained  to  a  bad  fenfe.  One 
of  them  was  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.  Servetus  had 
publifbed  at  Lyons,  in  1535)  an  edition  of  Ptolemy's  Geo- 
graphy, with  a  preface  and  fome  notes.  Now  he  was  urged 
with  faying.  In  this  preface,  that  "  Judaea  has  been  falfely 
*c  cried  up  for  beauty,  xichnefs  and  fertility,  fince  thofe,  who 

^^  have  travelled  in  it,  have  found  it  poor»  barr^,  and  ut- 

*^tcrly 
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<(  terly  devoid  of  pleafantnefs :  and  they  made  him  refled 
'*'  upon  Mofe^,  as  if  he  had  been  vanus  praeco  Judaese  ;  had 
^<  written  like  a  panegyrift,  rather  than  an  hiftortan  to  be  re- 
"^  lied  on,  in  hit  account  of  that  holy  land."  We  cannot 
decide  upon  the  juftnefs  of  the  -charge,  not  knowing  where 
to  get  a  fight  of  his  edition  of  Ptoleipy ;  yet  can  fc^ircely  be- 
lieve, tbat  Servetus  meant  to  refled  upon  Mofes,  flnce  he 
was  neither  an  atheift  nor  a  deift ;  but  on  the  contrary  fully 
perfiiaded  of  the  divine  infpiration  of  the  fcriptures.  Another 
article  was,  that  ^*  he  had  corrspted  the  Latin  Bible,  he  was 
'**  hired  to  corre£l  at  Lyona,  partly  with  impertinent  and  tri« 
<^  fling,  and  partly  with  whimfical  and  impious,  notes  of  his 
*^  own  throughout  every  page :"  but  the  main  article  of  all, 
and  which  was  certainly  the  ruin  of  him,  was,  that,  *'  in 
♦'  the  pcrfcMi  of  Mr.  Calvin,  minifter  of  the  word  of  God 
^^  in  the  chhirch  of  Geneva^  he  had  defamed  the  dodrine  that 
"  is  preached,  uttering  all  imaginable  injurious  and  blafphe- 
^*  mous  words  againft  it/* 

The  roagiftrates  of  Geneva  being  fenfibie  in  the  mean  time, 
that  the  trial  of  Servetus  was  a  thing  of  the  higheft  confe- 
qoence,  did  not  think  fk  to  give  fentence,  without  confulting 
the  magiftrates  of  the  proteftaot  cantons  of  Switzerland  :  to 
whom  therefore  they  fent  Servetus's  book,  printed  at  Vienne, 
and  alfo  the  writings  of  Calvin,  with  Servetus*s  anfwers  ;  and 
at  the  (ame  time  defined  to  have  the  opinion  of  their  divines 
;k>out  that  aflFair.  They  all  gave  vote  againft  him,  as  Beza 
himielf  relates ;  in  confequenee  of  which,  the  unfortunate 
Servetus  was  condemned  and  burnt  alive,  the  27th  of  Ofto- 
ber  1553*  His  death  left  a  ftain  upon  the  chara£ler  of  Cal- 
vin, which  nothing  can  wipe  out,  becaufe  every  body  has 
believed,  that  he  aded  in  this  affair  from  motives  merely  per- 
gonal ;  the  craftinefs  of  addrefs  and  management,  in  caufing 
Servetus  to  be  apprehended  and  brought  to  a  trial,  his  brutal 
and  furious  treatment  of  him  at  the  very  time  of  his  trial, 
and  his  diffimulation  and  malevolence  towards  him  after  his 
condemnation,  will  not  fufFer  it  to  be  doubted.  It  refieSed 
aUb  upon  the  reformers  in  general,  who  feemed  to  be  no 
fooner  out  of  the  church  of  Rome,  than  they  began  to  che- 
rifli  the  feme  intolcrating  fpirit,  and  to  ufe  the  (ame  perfc- 
cuting  arts,  for  which  they  pretended  a  juft  ground  of  fepara^ 
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tion  from  that  church.  "  It  was  wondered,  fays  father  Paul, 
*'  that  thofe  of  the  new  reformation  ibould  meddle  with  blood 
"  for  the  caufe  of  religion  :  for  Michael  Servetus  of  Arra- 
*'  gon,  renewing  the  old  opinion  of  Paulus  Samofatenus,  was 
«*  put  to  death  for  it  at  Geneva,  by  counfel  of  the  minifters 
*'  of  Zurich,  Berne  and  Schiaffufa  ;  and  John  Calvin,  who 
"  was  blamed  for  it  by  many,  wrote  a  book  to  prove,  that 
*«  the  magiftrates  may  punifli  heretics  with  lofs  of  life  :  which 
"  doflrine  being  drawn  to  divers  fenfes,  as  it  is  underftood 
,^*  more  ftrifHy  or.  more  largely,  or  as  the  name  of  heretic 
^<  is  taken  diverfly,  may  fometime  do  hurt  to  bim,-  whom  at 
**  another  tinve  it  hath  helped." 

Servetus  was  a  man  of  great  acutenofs  and  prodigious 
learning.     He  was  not  only  deeply  verfed  in  what  we  ufu- 
ally  call  facred  and  prophane  literature,  but  he  was  al(b  an 
adept  in  the  arts  and  fciences*     H^  obferved  upon  his  trial, 
that  he  had   profefTed  mathematics  at  Paris  ^  although  wc  do 
not  find  when,  nor  under  what  circumftances.     He  was  (o 
admirably  (killed  in  his  own  profeffion,  that  he  appears  to 
have  had  fome  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
although  it  was  very  imperfe£i,  intricate,  and  confiderably 
ihort  of  the  clear  and  full  djfcovery  made  by  Harvey,    Read 
what   our  learned    Wotton  has  written  upon  this   point: 
*^  fince  the  ancients,   fays  he,    have  no  right  to  fo  noble  a 
**  difcovery,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  enquire,  to  whom  of 
**  the  moderns  the  glory  of  it  is  due  j  for  this  is  alfo  exceed-p 
"  ingly  contefted.     The  firft  ftep  that  was  m^de  towardf 
"  it, 'was,  the  finding  that  the  whole  mafs  of  the  blood  pafles 
"  through  the  lungs  isy  the  pulmonary  artery  and  v^in.  The 
*'  firft  that  I  could  ever  find,  who  had  a-  diftii\£l:  idea  of  this 
"  matter,  was  Michael  Servetus,  a  SpaniQi  phyfician,  who 
*^  wasv  burnt  for  urianifm  at  Geneva,  near  140  years  ago, 
**  Well  had  it  been  for  the  church  of  Chrift,.  if  he  had  wholly 
"  confined  him fclf  to  his  own  profeffion  !  His  fagacity  in  this 
'<  particular,  before  fo  much  in  the  dark,  gives  us  great  rea- 
*'  fon  to  believe,  that  the  world  might  then  have  had  juft 
'*  caufe  to  have  blefled  his  memory.     In  a  book  of  his,  in- 
"  titled  Chriftianifmi  Reftitutio,  printed  in  the  year  i5S3f 
*<  he  clearly  aflferts,   that  the  blood  pafles  through  the  lungs, 
"  from  the  left  to  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  and  not 
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*'  through  the  partition^  which  divides  the  two  ventricles,  as 
**  was  at  that  time  commonly  believed.  How  he  introduces 
"  it,  or  in  which  of  the  fix  difcourfes^  into  which  Servetus 
"  divides  bis  book,  it  is  to  be  found,  I  know  not ;  having 
"  never  feen  the  book  myfelf.  Mr.  Charles  Bernard,  a  very 
^^  learned  and  eminent  furgeon  of  London,  who  did  me  th^ 
^  favour  to  comniunicate  this  paiFage  to  me,  fet  down  at 
^'  length  in  the  margin,  which  was  tranfcribed  out  of  Ser- 
'^  vetus,  could  inform  me  no  further,  only  that  he  had  it 
*^  from  a  learned  friend  of  his,  who  had  himfelf  copied  it 
"  from  Servetus." 

What  fome  writers  have  delivered  concerning  Scrvctus's 
going  into  Africa,  with  a  view  of  acquiring  a  more  perfeft 
knowledge  of  the  Alcoran,  ought  to  be  exploded  as  a  fable. 
They,  ivho  defire  a  more  particular  account  of  Servetus's 
do£^rines,  may  confult  *'  An  Impartial  Account  of  Michael 
**  Servetus,"  &c.  printed  in  8vo  at  London  1724:  to  which 
we  have  been  greatly  obliged  for  the  hiftorical  part  of  this 
article. 

SER  VIUS  {  Maurus  HoNORATus  )  a  celebrated 
grammarian  and  critic  of  antiquity,  who  fioriihed  about  the 
times  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  He  is  known  now  chieflv 
by  his  commentaries  upon  Virgil,  which  Barthius  and  others 
have  fuppofed  to  be  nothing  more,  than  a  collccSion  of  an- 
cient criticifms  and  remarks  upon  that  poet,  made  by  Servius. 
Whatever  they  are,  they  are  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  va- 
luable ^remnant  of  antiquity  :  Scioppius  calls  them  a  maga- 
zine, well  furnifhed  with  good  things.  They  were  firft  pub- 
liihed  at  Paris,  by  Rob.  Stephens  in  folio,  by  Fulviiis  Ur- 
finus,  in  1569,  8vo;  afterwards  a  corredter  and  better  edi* 
tion  was  given  by  Peter  Daniel  at  Paris  in  1600 ;  the  beft 
is  that  printed  with  the  edition  of  Virgil,  by  Mafvicius,  in 
17 1 7,  4to :  notwithftanding  which,  they  are  yet  fufpefled 
to  be  mutilated,  and  not  free  from  interpolations.  There  is 
alfo  extant,  and  printed  in  feveral  editions  of  the  ancient 
grammarians,  a  piece  of  Servius  upon  the  feet  of  verfcs  and 
the  quantity  of  fyllables,  called  Ccntimctrum.  Macrobius 
has  fpoken  highly  of  Servius,  and  makes  him  one  of  the 
^eakers  in  his  Saturn^ilia.     See  the  Bibliotheca  Latina  of 
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Fabridus,  and  Baillet's^  Jugemens  its  Savafis,  &c.  torn.  D. 
1722,  4to. 


S  E  V  E  R  U  S  (Cornelius)  an  ancient  Latin  poet  of  the 
Auguftan  age,  whofe  -flEtna,  together  with  a  fragment  de 
morte  Ciceronis,  was  publilhed  with  notes  and  a  profe  inter- 
pretation by  Le  Clcrc,  atAmftcrdam  1703,  in  i2mo.  They 
were  before  inferted  among  the  Cataleda  Virgilli,  puUifhed 
by  Scaliger ;  whofe  notes,  as  well  as  diofe  of  Lindenbru- 
gius  and  Nicolas  Heinfius,  Le  Clerc  has  mixed  with  his  own. 
Quintilian  calls  Severus  ''  a  verfificator,  rather  than  a  poet;*' 
yet  adds,  tbat  '^  if  he  had  finiflied  the  Skilian  war,^  pro- 
bably between  Auguftus  and  Sextus  Pompeius,  *<  in  the  man- 
^^  ner  he  had  written  the  firft  book,  he  might  have  claimed 
*^  a  much  higher  rank.  But  thot^h  an  immature  deadi, 
^*  continues  he,  prevented  him  from  doing  this,  yet  his  ju- 
<'  venile  works  fliew  the  greateft  genius."  Ovid  addrefies 
l!  X.  c  *x'.  bim  not  only  as  his  friend,  but  as  a  court  favorite  and  t 
great  poet.— O  Vates  magnorum  maxime  regum;  and  a 
little  lower  he  adds, 

Fertile  pe£lus  babes,  interque  Helicona  colentes 
Uberius  nulU  provenit  if^a  feges.    > 

De  Ponto,  Lib.  iv.  £1.  t. 

S  E  V  I G  N  E  (Marie  dc  Rabutik,  Marquiffc  dc)  a 

French  lady,  celebrated  for  her  wit  and  her  wifdom,  was 

born  in  1626  ;  and  was  not  above  a  year  old,  when  her  fo- 

ther  was  killed,  at  the  defcent  of  the  Engliih  upon  the  ifle  of 

Rhee.    In  1644,  ^^  married  the  marq^ifs  of  Sevigne,  wbo 

was  killed. in  a  duel  in  1651  ;  and  had  a  Ton  and  a  daiightef 

by  him,  to  the  care  of  whofe  education  flie  afterwards  mA 

religioufly  devoted  herfelf :  they  became  .accordingly  moft  ac« 

compliflied  perfons,  as  it  was  reaibnable  to  expedb    This 

illuftrious  lady  was  acquainted  with  all  the  wits  and  iearaed 

of  her  time :  it  is  faid  flie  decided  the  famous  difpute  betwecD 

Perrault  and  Boileau,  concerning  the  preference  of  the  an« 

tients  to  the  moderns,  thus  ;  ^^  the  ancients  are  the  6neft,aml 

^*we  are  the  prettieft,"    She  died  ii\  1696,  and  left  us  a 

noft 
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moft  valuaUe  coUedion  of  letters ;  the  beft  edition  of  which 

is  that  of  Paris  17549  in  eight  volumes,  12010.    *<  Tbefe 

«  letters,  fays  Vokaire,  filled  with  ^ecdotes,  written  with  ^^  ^ir 

'<  freedom,  and  in  a  natural  and  animate  ftile,  are  an  ex-  torn.  U, 

''  cellent  criticifm  upon  ftudied  letters  of  wit,  and  ftill  more 

*'  upon  thofe  fictitious  letters,  which  aim  to  imitate  the  epif* 

^<  tolary  ftile,  by  a  recital  of  falfc  fentiments  and  feigned 

^<  adventures  to  iihaginary  correipondents/' 

A  Sevigniana  was  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1756,  which  is  no^ 
Aing  more  than  a  colle<£lion  of  literary  and  hiftorical  anec-* 
dotes,  fine  fentiments,  and  moral  apophthegms,  fcattered 
throughout  thefe  letters. 

SEXTUS  EMPIRICUS,  an  ancient  Greek  au- 
thor, and  moft  acute  defender  of  the  Pyrrhonian  or  fceptical 
philofophy,  was  a  phyfician,  and  feems  to  have  florifhed  un- 
der the  reign  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  or  perhaps  a  little 
later.     He  was,  againft  what  has  ufually  been  imagined,  a  FabricBIbU 
difierent  perfon  from  Sextus,  a  Stoic  philofopher  of  Chaero-  ^'*** 
nea,  and  nephew  of  Plutarch  :  and  this  is  all  we  are  able  to 
fay  of  him  :  for  no  particular  circumftances  of  his  life  are 
recorded.     Of  a  great  many,  that  have  periflied,  two  workt 
of  his  are  ftill  extant :  three  books  of  Pyrrhonian  inftitutions^ 
and  ten  books  againft  the  Mathematici,  by  whom  he  means 
all  kind  of  dogmatifts.     Henry  Stephens  firft  made,  and  thea 
printed  in  1592,  8vo,  a  Latin  verfion  from  the  Greek  Of  the 
former  of  thefe  works  $  and  a  verfion  of  the  latter  by  Her- 
vetus,    had  been  printed  by  Plantin  in  1569.    Both  thefe 
verfions  were  printed  again  with  the  Greek  ;  which  firft  ap- 
peared at  Geneva  in  162 1,  folio.    He  is  a  writer  of  great 
parts  and  learning ;  and  very  well  qualified  for  the  notable 
paradox  he   had  undertaken   to    maintain ;   namely,    that 
*^  there  is  no  fuch  thiqg  as  truth  :*'  for  although  he  will  ne- 
ver convince  men  by  folid  argument,  yet  he  may  poffibly  fi- 
lence  fome  by  his  fubtilty.    The  beft  edition  of  this  autho/ 
is  that  of  John  Albert  Fabricius,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  printed 
at  Leipfic  in  1718,  folio. 
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Some  Ac'^ 
count  ofMr* 
Shadwell, 
^efixed  to 
bis  Works, 
printed  in 


S  tt  A  DW.E  L  L  (  Thomas  )  an  Englifli  poet,  wa# 
defcended  of  a  good  family  in  the  county  of  Stafford  ;  buif 
born  at  Stanton -Hall  in  Norfolk  j  a  feat  of  his  father's,  aboulT 
the  year  1640.  He  was  ediicatei^  at  Caius  College  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  placed  in  the  Middle-Temple  ;  where 
he  ftudied  the  law  fome  tiirie,  and  then  went  abroad.  Upon 
his  return  from  his  travels,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  dramatic 
kind  of  writing ;  and  was  fo  fuccefsful  therein,  that  he  became 
known  to  feveral  perfons  of  great  wit  and  great  quality,  and 
was  highly  efteemed  and  valued  by  them.  He  wrote  feven-' 
teen  plays,  which  we  will  not  give  a  particular  account  of 
here,  becaufe  they  are  colle£ted  together  in  his  works,  and  the 
reader  can  fo  eafily  inform  himfelf  about  them.  At  the  re- 
volution he  was,  by  his  intereft  with  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  made 
his  majefty's  hiftoriographer  and  poet  laureat :  and  when  fome 
perfons  urged,  that  there  were  authors  whb  had  better  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  Uurel,  his  lordihip  is  faid  to  have  replied,  that 
^^  he  did  not  pretend  to  determine  how  great  a  poet  Shadwell 
*'  might  be,  biit  was  fure  that  he  was  an  honeft  man."  This 
reply,  if  it  was  really  made,  reflefls  great  honour  upon  Mr. 
Shadwell ;  but  with  fubmi^on  to  the  peer,  was  not  at  all  to 
the  purpofe.  He  fucceeded  Mr.  Dryden  as  poet-laureat  j  for 
Mr.  Dryden  had  fo  warmly  efpoufed  the  oppofite  intereft,  that 
at  the  revolution  he  was  difpoffeffed  of  his  place.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  great  mortification  to  Dryden,  who  refented  the 
indignity  very  warmly,  and  immediately  conceived  an  antipa^ 
thy  to  Shadwell ;  of  which  he  has  given  no  fmall  proof  in  his 
Mac-Fleckno,  where  he  fays, 

Others  to  fome  faint  meaning  make  pretence^ 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  intofenfe* 

But  all  we  learn  from  hence  is,  that  a  fatyrift  nevef  pays  th* 
leaft  regard  to  truth,  when  it  interferes  with  the  gratification 
of  his  refentment  or  fpleen  :  for  nothing  can  be  falfer  than  th^ 
idea,  thefe  lines  are  intended  to  Convey«  Mr.  Shadwell  was 
hot  indeed  fo  great  a  poet  as  Mr.  Dryden  ;  but  Mr.  Shadwell 
did  not  write  nonfenfe.  Many  of  his  comedies  are  very  good, 
have  fine  ftrokes  of  humor  in  them  \  and  abound  in  original 
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charadersy  ftrongly  marked  and  well  Tuftained.     Thus  Mr. 
Langbaine  tells  us  that  *'  there  is  no  body  will  deny  this  play,   Aowwnt  of 
"  viz.  The  Virtuofo,  its  due  applaufe  :  at  Icaft  I  know,  fays  the  Englifli 
*'be,  that  the  univcrfity  of  Oxford,   who  majr  be  allowed' p'^p^ 
'*  competent  judges  of  comedy,  efpecially  Qpfuch  charadlefs,   451. 
"  as  Sir  Nicholas  Gimcrack  and  Sir  Formal  Trifle,  applauded 
"  it.     And  as  no  man  ever  undertook  to  difcovqr  the  frailties ' 
"offuch  pretenders  to  this  kind  of  knowledge,   before  Mr. 
''Shad well ;  fo  noncfince  Mr.  Johnfon's  time  ever  drew  fo 
*'  many  different  chara&ersof  humors,  and  wi^th  fuch  fuccefi.*' 
Mr.  Sbadwell  had  an  uncommon  quicknefd  in  writing ;  for  in. 
the  preface  to  his  Pfyche    he  tells   us,  that   that'  tragedy     •* 
was  written   by  him  in  five  weeks.     Thus  the   carl   df 
Rochefter  fays. 

None  feem  to  touch  upbn  true  comedy^ 
But  bafty  Shadwell,  andjlow  Wichcrly. 

Where  by  the  way  he  not  only  allows  him  to  be  excellent  in 
comedy,  but  feems  even  to  give  him  the  preference  to  Wi*  . 
cherly.  And  yet  there  is  a  faying  of  lord  Rochefter  ftill  ex- 
tant, which  (hews,  that  whatever  opinion  he  had  of  his  wri- 
tiiigs,  he  had  a  flill  better  o^his  converfation :  for  he  fard,  that 
'*'  if  he  had  burnt  all  he  wrote,  and  printed  all  he  fpoke,  he 
"  would  have  had  more  wit  and  humor  than  any  other  poet/' 
Shadwell,  as  appears  from  Rochefter's  feflion  of  the  poets, 
was  a  great  favorite  with  Otway,  and  lived  in  intimacy  with 
him,  which  might  perhaps  be  the  occafion  of  Dryden's  ex- 
prefllng  fo  much  contempt  for  Otway  j  that  being  certainly 
ibore  ill -grounded,  than  his  contempt  for  Shad  well.  Mr. 
Shadwell  died  tHe  9th  of  December  1692 ;  and  his  death  was 
ticcafioned,  as  fome  fay,  by  too  large  a  dofe  of  opium,  given 
him  by  tniftake.  A  white  marble  monument  with  his  bufto, 
is  erefted  in  Weftminfter- Abbey,  in  honor  of  him,  by  his  fon 
Sir  John  Shadwell,  phyflcian  to  his  latemajefty:  and  hisfune^ 
talfermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady,  the  tranflator  of  Page  14. 
^he  pfalms,  who  tells  us,  among  other  things,  that  *^^he  was  a 
;"  man  of  great  honefty  and  integrity,  and  had  a  real  love  of  ' 
'^  truth  and  ilncerity,  an  inviolable  fidelity  and  ftrifbiefs  to 
*'  his  word,  an  unalterable  friendfhip  whcrefocver  he  pro- 
VoL.  X.  Z  "  fefiid 
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pretend  to  ^jport.,      ^      ^     ^    .,     ,.,;-'-  , 

^  Wc  n^j^y,  juftj  .obferve,  ihat  bcfidcs  his  df^matfc  writings,  he 
was  the  autlior  of  .ieyefal  pieces  of  poetry  :  the'  chief  ofw^iich 
are  bis  congratulatory  poem  on  the  prince  of  Orapee  s  com- 
itig  to  IJngl^ndj  another,  on  queen  Mary  -,  a  tranflation  of  the 
tenth  fatyr  of  Jiivenaljocc.  > 


'.  .\ 


SHXKESi*EAk  *  f  William  i'^a  great^  dramatic  writer  of 
£nsland«  was  of  a  good  family,  and  born  at  Stratford  upda. 
vSTou.       Avon  in  Warwicklhire  in  April  1564.    His  father  Mr.  John 

of  Shake-       ^    :up     •-    T    L'.  .'T         .   -     -Tj-*T.:Ti    li.  .      ;,  .     r,      -V    .V 

fpear,  pre-     bhakclpear,  who  was  a  coniiderabre  dealer  in  wool, ,  had  lo 

witinej^"    great  a  family,  ten  children  in  all,  that  though''fie  was'hisel- 

deftfon,  he  could  giy^  Jiini  i|o  better  pducat;ion  than  his  own 

employment.  .  He  had  bred  bim,  iiis  true,  ,for  fome  time  at 

a  free-fchool,  where  be  probably  acquired  what  Latin  he  was 

jj^after  of  ^  }>ut!^^F  P^f^^?*^^  Pf  i^^,  Pucumftances,  and  thuj 

want  of  his  a$ftance«  forced  him  to  .take  him  home,  and  un- 

happily  preTeotednis  farthe^  prpBcie^cy  ia  that  langaage* 

XIppn  hisJeav|ngfchool^  H^  (eems  to  Jiave  devoted  himfcif 

yjfire^y  to  t^at  way  of  life;>  whi9h  his  father^propofed  to  him  j 

'  ^   and,  in  order  to  fettle  in  the  world  after  a  family- manner,  ht 

mar^^icd  while  hq.  was  yet  very  young,  and  by  the  timf  he 

TheobaW't    yTJ^arrivcd,  ^t  f^vcmcen  jc^rs,  of  age.      His  wife,  was  tlic 

Preface  to     d^HgHtcf  of  one  ^^thaw^,  faid.  tp  Jiavc  been  a  fubftantial 

of^Shike-""    y^onian  11^  the  peighbpurhocKr  of  S^tratfo^d.     In  this  kind  of 

fpear*t         (ettlepn^nt  he  coi^ji^ued  %  ^)|me^  ticciefj  till  an. extravagance  be; 

name,  but  forced  him  at  length  to  fly  his  country.     He  hail 

fallen  into  ill -company ;  an4  .^99&  ^^^^/?°^^»t.^)?^,'^J 
n^ade  a  comiTM>n  praSbice  of  deer-ftea  engaged  him  ^\^\ 
jtheo)  .m<^rethan  once  in  rpbbji^  ^^^^^y  ^bat  belpiige,d  to  &r| 
.Thomas  j^ucy  qf  Ch^rlccot  near  Strj^tford.  For  this  he  wii 
profecutedby  that ggitleman,  as  he  thought^  fomewha^'tfl 
Severely.;,  .and,  in  order  to  revenge  that  ill  ufage^  he  made 
ballad  upon  hiin  :  and  thoug)^  this,  probal^ly  the  nrft  eflig^^ 
Jiis  poetry,  be  Idt,  yet  it  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  very^  bitter,  ^ 

k  redoubled  the  profecution  againft  him  \  infom.ucb  that  hi 
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^asifllbli^  tolemre  fabfiuttily  ttid  bufineft  in  Warwkkfiibe 
for  feme  time»  AMf  Adcer  htioifttf  in^Xiond^^.         • 

cJt^wa9*attht8tifiit»  and  upon  this  mcotdeat)  that  he  is  faid 

^torhttvcinaide  hit  firft '^equatntaitoe  in  the  play^hoiife.     He. 

'iir»  PQtetved  into  the^eompekny»  it  firft  in  a  very  mean  lank ; 

'bttC'iiis'tidmirahie'Vity  9nd  die  natural  turn  qF  it  to  thefftage* 

•feoh^diftifigtitibed'Miny  if  not  as  an  extraordinary  a&or»  yet 

^m  a-veryqncoaMPon/gqmus  and-excelknt  Writer.     His  name 

'isr*priiiied»>a8the  ouftom  was  in  thofe  timei,  among  thofe  of 

^titeotherfriayeesbefotefoniecrld  plays,  but  withoat*any  par- 

•d^ulsiracoottntaf'wbat  ibrt^of  parts  he  ufed  to  aifi;  and  Mr. 

Rovirefiiyst  tHat^bcAigh  be  enquired,  he  never  could  meet 

wkh '  atsy^  farther  acccmnt  of  him  this  way,  than  that  •  the  top-  pf 

'his  .pe^rmtiioe  Was  the  Ghoft  in  his  own  Hamlet*    We 

•jifve  nocertain-aiithority,  whtch^was  his  firftpUy  :  there  is^a 

*^  Aonl€orand  Juliet/' dated  Ji597,'When  he  was  thirty-thre» 

ryti(lr»«f<age;  anda  <^  Richard  II  and  III,"  th^year  following* 

^He^M^highJy  favored  hy^qpeen  Elizabeth,  who  had  feveral 

-of  his  ^ysa£ied  before  he^.     It  is  tiiat  nuiden  prtncefs 

plainly,  whom  he  intends  by,  *<  A  fair  Veftal  throned  ^y  the 

*'  weft ;"  and  that  whole  paflfage  is  a  compliment  very  proper-   Mid^m*  ^ 

ly  brought  in, 'and  very  handfomely  applied  toher*  tShe  was  Dretmi 

fo  well  pleafed  with  the  character  of  FalftafF,  in  the  Wo  parts 

of  Henry  IV,  that  (he  commanded  him  to  continue  it  for  one 

play  more,  and  to  (hew  him  in  love:  and  this  is  faid* to  iiave 

been   the  occafion  of  his  writing  **  The  Merry  Wives  of 

"  Windfor."    -Upon-  thisoccsUion  it  may  not  be  improper  to 

obferve,  that  this  part  of  Fa^lftafFis  faid  to  have  been  written  o* 

riginally  under  ttie  name  of  Oldcaftle ;  but  that,  fome  of  that 

family  then  mmaSniog,  he  changed  it  into  FalftaflT,  at  the 

command  of  the  queen.     Mr.  Rowe  however  thinks,  that 

«*th<mgb  tii&^fifftt^ftee  was  avoided, r  yet  thei-e  -was  fomediing 

*iB^arious  'intbis^fecond  choice }  finCe,  ashe  obferves,  it  is  cer« 

-taia'  that  Sir  JohnFaMbiff,  a  kfiight  of  the  garter,    and  ^a 

« iieotieliant  .general,  -waa  a  name  of  dif^ingui&ed  merit  in  the 

vHrarsin  France^  «iiider  the  reigns  of  Heniy  V  and  VI.    It  may 

Ifiardier  beobferved,thati8hakefpear,  in  this  play,  has  made 

nSiriJohn'Falftkffia<deer<ftealer,  that  he  might  remember  his 

'WarWickihhv  prdfecittor ;  -  whom  he  has  fdefbnbed  under  t})e 

.'KuxM^of  juftice  ShaUoWf  and  fo  whom  b#  h^  given  very  near 
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the  fame  coat  of  tirais,  which  Dugdale,  in  his  antiquities  of 
I      that  county,  deferibcs  for  a  family  of  the  fame  name  diere. 

And  as  the  queen  was  a  patronefs  of  oiirpbet,  fo  he  met 
alfo  with  many  gre^  and  uncommon  marks  of  favor  and 
friendfblp  from  the  earl  of  Southampton  :  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated bis  poem  of  Venus  and  Adonis;  There  is  no  ceitain 
account,  when  he  quitted  the  ftage :  but  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  fpent  in  eafe,  retlremertt,  and  the  conver&tion  of  bis 
friends.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  colled  a  competency 
-  fuffitient  for  convenience,  comfort^  and  dignity ;  and  he  fpent 

•  feme  years  before  ht9  death  at  his  native  town  Stratford*  His 
pkafurable  wit  and  good-nature  engaged  him  in  the  acquain- 
tance, and  intitled  him  to  the  firiendfliip,  of  all  the  gentlemen 

-in  the  neighbourhood.  He  died  in  1616  in  the 53d year  of 
his  age^  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Stratford,  where  a 

*  mohument  is  eredled  for  him,  and  placed  againft  the  wail. 
He  is  reprefented  under  an  arch  in  a  fitcirig  pofture,  a  cufliion 
fpread  before  htm,  with  a  pen  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left^ 
refting  on  a  fcroll  of  paper.'  Under  the  cufliion  Is  this 
Latin  diftich : 

•   '    JudicioPylium, GenioSocratem, ArteMaronem 
Terra  tegit,  Populus  moeret,  Olympus  habet. 

And  on  the  grave-ftohe  underneath  is> 

Good  friend,  for  Jefus'  fake,   forbear 
To  dig  the  duft  inclofed  here. 
Bled  be  the  man  that  fpares  thefe  ftones. 
And  curft  be  he  that  moves  my  bones. 

InAprll  1738,  his  tragedy  of  Julius  Caefar  wasaftedatth 
Theatre  Royal  in  Drury-Lane ;  and  with  the  profits  arifi 
from  thence  a  monument  was  ereded  for  him  in  Wef 
ftcr- Abbey.     He  had  three  daughters^  of  which  two  lived  t{ 
be  married  :  Judith  the  elder  to  one  Mr.  Thomas  Cjluincy,  ^i 
'  whom  fhe  had  three  fons,  who  all  died  without  children ;  afl^ 
Sufanna,  who  was  Ms  ftiVoritc,  to  Dr.  John  Hall,  a  phyficiJ 
•'of  good  reputation  in  that  country*    She  left  one  child  onYf^ 
'^aaiighter,  who' lw»a»'*i4/'iefe  marticd,  biit  died  without iffuci 
.M      '^  \  HisJ 
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His  dramatic  writings,  which  are  very  numerous^  were  firft 
pobliihed  together  in  16235  folio;  and  have  fince been  re^ 
publijQied  by  Mr.  Rowe,  Mr,  Pope,  Mr.  Lewis  Theobald, 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  and  Mr.  Warburton,  the  merit  of  all 
whofe  editions  is  too  well  known  for  us  to  defcant  upon.  Va- 
rioas  criticifms  have  been  made  upon  Shakefpear*s  genius  and 
his  writings  in  innumerable  EJfays^  Remarks^  Obfervations^ 
Csmmentarm^  and  Notes  \  but  as  the  fubftance  of  them  all, 
exprefied  in  a  better  manner,  is  contained  in  Mr.  Pope's  Prc- 
foce^jto  his  editioo,  we  will  here  give  it  the  reader,  in  as  (hort 
a  cooipafs  as  we  can. 

If  ever  any  author  deferved  the  name  of  an  originaJ,  fays 
Mr.  Pope,  it  was  Shakefpear.     Homer  himfelf  drew  not 
^'  hi^  art  fo  immediately  from  the  fouhtains  of  nature  :  it  pro-* 
'*  cei^ded  through  Egyptian  ilrainers  and  channels,  and  came 
*^  to  him  not  without  fome  tincture  of  the  learning,  of  fome 
**  caft  of  Ac  -models,  of  thofe  before  hiin.     The  poetry  of 
^Shakefpear  was  infpiration  indeed:   he  is  not  fo  much.au 
*^  imitator,  as  an-iiidrument  of  nature;  and  it  is  not  fo  jiift  to 
^\  fay,  that  he  fpeaks  from  her,  as  that  fhe  fpeaks  through 
^'  htm.     His  charafters  are  (b  much  nature  herfelf,  that  it  is 
'^  a  ibrt  of  injury  to  call  them  by  (b  diftant  a  name,,  as  copies 
*'  of  her.     Thofe  of  6ther  Poets  have  a  conftant  refe.mblancc, 
**  which  (hews  that  they  received  them  from  one  another, 
**  and  were  but  multipliers  of  the  fame  image  t   e^ch  pidure 
*'  like  a  mock-rainbow,  is  but  the  reflexion  of  a  reflexion. 
^*  fitit  every  little  charader  in  Shakefpear  is  as  much  an  indi- 
^^>idual,  as  thofe  in  life  itfelf :,  it  is  as  impoflible  to  find  any 
^^  two  alike  ;  and  fucb,  as  from  their  relation  or  affinity  in 
*'  any  reiped  appear  moft  to  be  twins,  will  upon  Comparifon 
^'  be  found  remarkably  diftinS.'*    Mr.  Pope  then  takes  no- 
tice of  his  t>rodigious  and  extenfive  power  over  the  pafiions  ; 
that  he  was  more  a  mafter  of  the  great,  than  of  the  ridiculous 
in  human  nature  ;  and  that  he  not  only  excelled  in  the  paf- 
fions,  but  alfo  in  the  coolnefs  of  refledion  and  reafoning  :  and 
in  his  fentiments,  which  are  full  as  admirable.     AH  which, 
fays  he,  *^  is  perfe(5lly  amazing  from  a  man  of  no  education  or 
**  experience  in  thofe  great  and  public  fccues  of  life,  which  are 
**  ufually  the  fubjed  of  his  thoughts  :  h  that  he  feems  to 
*'  havf  known  the  world  by  intuition,  to  have  looked  thro* 
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<<  humanr  natum  zt  omt  ghoc0^  aoii  tOr  l^tk^oidf  ali^foi 
**  that  gives  ground  for  ^m  very r  nnw  op\in0r\^  tb#t  ^q  pHlilt^b-* 
«*  pter,.  and-  eycw  the  man-  of  th^  W/orJ4».  OH^y  !>«  W%,^ilW^ 
^' asahe  poet> 

Bi  the  mean  tii»c^  Mr>  Popft  w^  4R*?faftriwk  wifbjSln^QOw 
^>ear^  excellencies^  a^rtor  be-  infooftble  t^  hh.difn&^  b»lk 
Qwmy  that  as  be  ha$  certainly  writliejr^'^ttejtM)  fi|  he  ba^,  pw*^ 
baps  .written  worfe>  than  any  other.  Hei  end^MOu;?  ta.aoiQoiiaD 
for  thefe'  defends,  fijoo)  f^vef al  qaufqs,  an4  ci<;ci4e^Wt%  aci£w9g 
pardy  froiti,  the  fitua^lon  he  was  in  as  a  p^yer,,  and  ps^r^ 
from  the  manner  in  which  his  plays  wqr^publiibedr.  As  • 
plajrer^  he  would  be  obliged  i|i!  a  gre^t  nie^fiir^:  to-  form  iHoi* 
felf  upon  the  judgments  of  that  body  of  m?%,o^  wbicjh^h«>|Fa9 
a  member ;  who,  regafdlefs  of  the  pcinciplj?s,  apd.  hsm  of 
Arj^tmtic  writings  know  i)o  rule  but  that  of  pl^a&iig  tfceLpr^- 
fent  humor,  and  complying  w'lthi  tbe  wit  ia  fa0VQ9«^  ^^  ^ 
^<  tbefe^  men,  fays  Mrv  Pope^  it  was  tbpiig^  a  p^aAfis^COt  S|»ke« 
«<  fpear,  that  he  fcarce  ever,  blotted  a  line  j|  s^  tibJA  t)Kejr  ia* 
^  dbuArtqufly  propagated,  as  appear^  botn.vfk^t  w^  sire.  toM 
^  by  Glen  Joh^oQ  in  bi^  Di/cowri^%  w4  &Q^  tj^  V^9fi^  to 
<«  thefirft  CpUoi  edi<w>n,  But  in  i!eality>.  hotw^yctr  it  ha^  p«e- 
*f  Vaikd^  there  never  was  .^  mpr^  groiiQ^i^  re^Qiit,  or  10 1^ 
^^  contrary  of  wbic^  thf re  afc  niQi^  aodfpjaU^  ^Hi^encen :  9» 
^^  ^^^(Hn^y  of  t)^e  M&rry  Wives  of  Win^fiKj  whifib,  \\e,  in- 
^  tirely  now  writ  \  the  hlftory  of  Heniy  VI,.  wbjpb  wafs  ^rfl 
<«  pubti&ed  under  th^  t^tle  of  the  C^qteptipn  ^f  Y^rl^,  sind 
^<  I^ncaftei ;  thai  of  Henry  V,  extre»i^Jx  impro^  i^  dialog 
V  Hamlet,  enlarged  tf>  almoft  as  much  again  aa  a^  fufii;,  .^nd 
<<  m^ny  others.  I  believe,  the  cqn^mqa  opinion  c>f  hjsi  W9n( 
><^  of  learning  proceeded.  iroi9i  na  b^ttfer  ground  ;-««C0iK)Griiiii^ 
<«  which  k  may  be  neceffary  to  fay  ibtpething  i»Qr^  Tlwro 
^^  is  certainly  a  vaQ:  differ^ce  b^twe^n  )earniin||^  ao<l  l99n 
^'guag^s ;  how  far  bo  was  i^aorapt  of  the  latter,  I  camiipt  dt^ 
^^  termine  j  but  it  is  plain  he  ha4  flauch;  reading  at  leajl^if  ^qr 
*<  will  not  call  it  learning ;  PQr  is  it/any  gre^t  mattQr%ii^a  maft 
^*  ba3  knowledge^  whether  be  ba^  it  from,  one  lang^ag?  o^ 
^^  from  another.  NothiDgis  more  evident,  than  ^at  \u^  )^ 
^^a  tafte  of  naturaj  philc^ophy,  m^cbaaics,  ^ncien^t  7^  ^^p^ 
^f  dera  hiftory,  poetical  learning  aitfl  iB}F|b<?()[9gy.  Wf  &i4 
-  ^  him  very  knowing  in  thff  CHftom^)  rlt^ai  a^d  ijw>nefs  ^^y* 

«« tiquity." 
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"  antiquityt"  of  which  h^r-  PpP^  gives  fcycral  ipl^ancc?,;^  «*  .in 
**  modem  Italian  writers  of  novel's  i  and  in  tfie'incients  of  his 
own  country.    I  am  inclined '  to  cHink,  this  6pthI6h  prb- 
ceeded  originally  from  the  ical  of  the  partizans  of  bur  aii-  * 
"thdr  and  Bferi  Johrifon;  as  thejr  ^cridcaVoureff  to  exalt  the 
**  one  at  the  expence  of  the  oilier.     It  is*  ever  tile  nature  of 
"  parties  to  be  in  extremes ;  and  hothlng  is  fo  probabfe,  as 
"  that  becaufp  Ben  Johiifoh  had  much  the"  lAore  Icarnirtg, 
**  it  was  faid  on  theonehahff  tna't  Shakefpear' Uad'rione  at  allj 
**  and  becauie  Shak'e{pear  had  much  the  Wpft  wit  and  UntyS 
"it  was  retorted  on' th'e  otlier/^ that  Johfiton  wanted  botli. 
"  Bccaiife  'Shakefpear  borrowed  iiothili^,"  it,  \$ras  'laid  that' 
"  JohniTon  borrowed  every  tiding :  "bccaufe  Johnfon'  did  not 
**  write  extempore,  he  wa^  rfeprdached  ^ith  being  a  ycara- 

hev 

tion  might  be  carried  on  by  the  part 
"  zans  bn  either  fide,  1  cinhot  help  thirtking  thelfe  two  great 
"  poets  were  9:ood  friends,  and  lived  on  kmicablii  tenhs  and  ia 
"  offices  of  fociety  Wifh  e^ch  other.  It  is  an  acknowledged 
**  faS,  that  6eh  J ohn'fon  \vas  introduced  upciii*  the  ftige,  Wdt 
"  his  firfl;' works  encouraged,  by  Shatclbear:  and  after  lii$ 
^*  death,  that  author  writes,'  To  the  medory  (ffblf  beloved  Mrl 
^*  tf^illiam  Shdiejhear^  wbicH  iHews  as  if  the  fViendfliip  had 
J*  continued  through  'life.  1  cannot'  iPor  m/  own  part  fiml 
**  any  ihineiinvfdious  or  /partHg  in  thofe  verfefe,   but  worfder 
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**  ranked  with  him  ;  and  cnalleriges  the  namfes  of  Sophocles. 
**  kiiripides,  and  iEfchylusV  hay, 'all  Oree'te'  and  Rome  at 
"  once,'  to  equal  him  :  and*,  whicfi  Is  Very  particular,'  ex- 
**  prefsly  vindicates  nim  from  the  imputation  cJf  wanting  art, 
*•  hot  enduring  that  all  (lis  ekcelfencies  (hould  be  attributed  to 
"  Nature.  "  It  Is  remarkable  too,  that  the  praifti  he  gives  him 
*'  in  nis  Dijcoyer us' kerns  to  proceed  from'  a'  perfonal  Etid*-- 
"  liefe:  he  tells  us,  that  he  loved  the  Ai^h,'  as  well  ailio* 
**  noured  his  memory ;  celebrates  the  libnefty,  opennefs,  and 
**  frankhejs  of  his  temper  j  and  only  diftiiiguiflies,  as  he  rea- 
"  fonably  ought, '  between  the  'real  merit  of  the  author^  sand 
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«*  the  filly  and  derogatory  applaufcs  of  the  players." 

Afw^ards  Mr.  Pope,  proceeds  to   note   fome  of  thofc 
almoft  innumerable  errors  in  his  Plays,  which  havearifen  from 
the  ignpranpe  ef  the  players^  both  as  his  a£^ors,  and  as  his 
editors,  **  It  is  not  certain,  fays  he,  that  any  one  of  his  plays 
*'  W4S  publiflied  by  himfelf.     During  the  time  of  his  employ- 
ment in  the  theatre,  feveral  of  his  pieces  were  printed  fe- 
parately  in  quarto  :  but  what  makes  me  think,  that  moft 
of  thefe  were  not  publi(bed,by  him,  is  the  exceffive  carelefs- 
**  nefs  of  the  prefs.     Every  page  is  (o  fcandaloufly  falfe  fpel- 
led,  and  almoft  all  the  learned  or  unufual  words  (b  intole- 
rably  mangled,  that  it  is  plain  jthqre  either  was  no  corredor 
to  the  prefs  at  all,  or  one  totally  illiterate.  .  If  any  were  fu- 
*'  peryifcd  by  himfelf,  I  ihould  fancy  the  two  parts  of  Henry 
<*  IVj  and  Midfummer's  Night's  Dream,  might  have  been  fo, 
V  bejcaufe  I,found  no  other  printed  with  any  exzGtneki  and, 
t^  contrary  to  the  reft,  there  b  very  little  variation  in  all  the 
*'  fubfequent  editions  of  them.   T^here  are  extant  two  prefaces 
^^' to  the  firft  quarto  edition  of  Troilus  and  Creffida  in  1609, 
^^  and^.thatof  Otheiio,!  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  firft 
f  ^  was  publlfhed  without  his  knowledge  or  confcnt,  and  evea 
**  before  it  wasa^ted,  fo  late^s  feven  or  eight  years  before  he 
^'  died ;  and  that  the  latter  was  not  printed  till  after  his  death. 
♦'.  The  whole  number  of  genuii^  plays,  which  we  have  been 
f^  able  to  find  printed  in  his  life-time,  amounts  but  to  eleven : 
*'  and  of  fome  of  thefe.  we  meet  with  two  or  more  editions  by 
5'  different  printers,  each  of  which  has  whole  heaps  of  tram 
*'  different  from  the  other^  which,!  (hould  fancy  was  occar 
*'  iioned  by  their  being  taken  from  different  copies,  belonging  to 
**  different  play-l^oufes.     The  folio  edition,  in  which  all  the 
*'  plays  we  now  receive  as  his  were  firft  collected,  was  pub- 
^'  liibed  by  two  players,  Heminges  and  Condell,  in  1623,  fe: 
/*  ven  years  after  his  deceafe.     They  declare,  that  all  theo- 
^^  ther  editions  werj^  ftolen  and  furreptitious,  and  affirm  theirs 
.*'  to  be  purged  from  the  errors  of  the  former.     This  is  true  as 
♦*  to  the  literal  errors,  and  no  other  j  for  in  all  refpcfls  elfc  it 
,«'  is  far  worfe  than  the  quarto's.     Firft,  becaufe  the  additions 
^'  of  triding  and  bombaft  paffages  are  in  this  edition  far  more 
♦^  numerous.      For  whatever  had  been  added,  fince  thofe 
^'  qiiarto'39  by  the  atf^ors,  ox  bad  ftolen  from  their  mouths 

"  inte 
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**  into  the  written  parts,  were  from  thence  convened  into 
«<  the  prinred  text,  and  all  ftand  charged  upon  the  aathor/ 
<<  He  himfelf  complained  of  this  ufage  in  Hamlet,  where' 
"he  wiflies,    that  tho/e    who  play  the  clotvns  would  fpeat' 
"  no  more,  thafi  is  fet  down  for    them.     But'  as   a    proof  Ad.  nt 
*'  that    he   could    not   efcapc    it,  in  the  -  old   editions  of     ' 
**  Romeo    and    Juliet  there  is    no  hint  of  a  great  nuin* 
"her  of  the   mean    conceits  and    ribaldries   noW  to    be' 
"  found   there.     In  others,  the  low  fcenes  of  mobs,  pie-' 
*<  beians,  and  clowns,  are  vaftly  Shorter  than  at  pcefent ;' 
<'  and  I  have  feen    one   in    particular   ( which   ftems    to" 
^<  have  belonged  to  the  play-houfes,   by  having  the  parts' 
'^  divided  with  lines,  and  the  adors  names  in  the  margin)' 
**  where  feveral  of  thofe  very  pailages  were*  added  in  a  wrif- 
**  ten  hand,  which  are  fince  to  be  fouhd  in  the  folio.    In 
'^  the  next  place,  a  number  of  beautiful  -pailkges,  which  are* 
"  extant  in  the  firft  fingle  editions,  are  omitted  in  this^-^'         ' 
"  This  edition  is  (aid  to  be  printed  from  the  piiginal  copies: 
*  I  believe  th^  meant  thofe,  which  had  jain  ever  fince  thrf 
'^  author^s  days  In  the  play-houfe,  and  had  froni  time  to  time 
'*  been,  cut,  or  added  to,  arbitrarily.'    It  appears,  that  thiil 
*^  edition,  as  Well  as  the  -  quarto's,  were  printed,  at  leaft 
"  partly,  from  no  better  copies  than  the  prompter's  book,  or 
**  piece- meal  parts  written  out  for  the  ufe  of  the  aftorsV 
*'  for  in  feme  places  their  very  names  are  through  careleflhefi 
"  fet  down  inftead  of  the  dramatis  perfonat ; '  and  in  others 
**  the  notes  of  diredioH  to  the  property,  men  for  their  movd- 
^*  ables,  and  to  the  players  for  their  entries,  are  ihiferted  into 
"  the  text  through  the  ignorance  of  the  tranfcribers;     The 
*^  plays  not  having  been  before  fo  much  as  diftinguifliedby 
''  a£b  and  fcenes,  they  are  in  this  addition  divided,  according 
^  as  they  played  them  ;  often  where  there  is  no  paufe  in  the 
"  aSion,  or  where  they  thought  fit  to  make  a  breach  in  it, 
**  for  the  lake  of  mufic,  mafques,  or  monfters.     Sometime 
<^  the  fcenes  are  tranfpofed  and  (huffied  backward  and  for- 
'<  ward ;  a  thing,  which  could  no  otherwife  happen,  but  by 
"  their  being  taken  from  fepatate  and'  piece- meal- writteri 
"  parts.     Many  verfcs  are  omitted  inttrely,  and\)thers  tran- 
**  fppfed ;  from  whence  invincible  ob(curities  have  artfefi, 
**  paft  the  gucfs  of  any  commentator,  but  jufr  where  the  ac- 

**  cidental 
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•f,ci^flptal. gliippfc,  qf,  a/i  old.  cfffiop^  cp'^glifW^  "Ir-^XPB. 
".yifhftt.  l|gs  Ijs^ij  fai4.  th?<i  cjjn  bc^  ijb  (ipfjftioru  but,  hj4, 

*J,Sh^Jccfpfiv  PliM\fli>d  his,  work^  hinpfeK  «^fPfF.^!y.^  TJ? 
^f  latter timp,  andvafc^r  hisrctr^^aj^fromthe. ^^e»  weihouid. 
/<  ^f  i)qC  only  be,ccfUiivwbic^are.  gcjQuipC)  Dujt  i^oulcl  find  ii) 
V  tl^ife.  Uift  sfTf,  tih^  e^rror^  leflbn,ej|  t^'foiQo  thpujapd^.  If^ 
\M  ipayjudgg  ftflpi  aj^i  tji^  diftinguif^ipg  i^rl^s  of  feis l^c> 
«^,an4.hi8^  mannef  of  tj:^nking  and.  w:ripng,  I.  in.^p  no  c^wibf, 
*f.<o  d<!;dai;e,  thjit  tl}p%  wreJtchc^  plajrs  Ptriffesp  i^nne,, 

•f  5/r.  7/Aj^  P^M^A  ^^^A';'  tr^f^fif^  -^^r;^  ^'^^^f??'^ 

V.  bi«  :  and  I  flip^ld,  conJ9(aufie  qf,  foiftC;  oj;  tbc  ot%f ,  Mzti* 

Vf  cujAfJ^y  4^*^!^:  ^hf^^:  t^Ay  T^i  ^^}^\^f^  ^fihp,  *P^  ^''** 

\sMdtmc¥SB  *at9»lx  fofBj?,  (J^afailj^  finglc.  Ij^i;^^  ox 
^<  pe^hapj^  a  ff  Mf  pai:tifiular  paflagps^  lyjer^,  of  ^is  I^fUldf  It  ift 
^i.yqry,  pjcol^^bl^,  ybat;  occafioij^ 4  fo,m,c, plays  to  be  fiipgofcA 
«  Sb*?ft)W>.  ^as,  only  t;bi^  ;  ^hat  t^ey  w^c  if^^W^ 
V;^ced  by  vijkr^w^  authors ,  or  fitted  up  Cor  ^h<^  ^j?sfrc, 
'  l'(  wbil^  it  .>|ra&  undfcr  his  adminii^ration  ;  ^nd  n.O!  ^^ftbojd 
^.  ^mu^g  ^fiffki  tbcy  were  acljudgefl  to  biin»  ^  t^cy  gvjP 
«  ftray3,to  tjhe  li?jrd  ^f  th^  manor  :  a,  ^liifakc  vfjjiclji^^  9^^V 
^*  a\fo.  qhi^ryef  it  was  not  for  the  iotereft  of  the  ho^jl^  to 
V{  remove.  Yet  tl^e^  players  thqo^felv.es,  I^^minges  aqd  Con-* 
*f  dell,  after^^d^  did  Sbakefpqar  the  juftice  to  rej[e£^  tbbic 
^^  eight  plays  in  their  editiqn ;  though  they  were  then^  printed 
t^  IJ^  b^  napie,  in  ^Vjery  body's  t^andfi^  and  a^d  with  (om 
*«  applAMfe  :  ^  W5,  learn  firqcp  wlp^^t  Ben  jobnfon  fiyrij  of  Pc-r 
f  «i  ri<4c9,  in  hk  <^  W  tb«e  Nc^  Inn.  T^t  Tttus  Andro- 
^^  Qicu;  is  qne  of  tb^  cl^fs^  I  am  the  rather  induce4  to  bc- 
<«  lievft  by  finding  *«  &mc  aM^p';  ppcnly  6xprc6  his  con- 

*<  tempt  of  it  in  M^.  Induffim  t^  ]^r^tholomtw  Fairy  in  the 
*f  y«V  i6<4t  T^h«i^  Sfeakfifti^^  \?35  y?Jt,  liyw  And  t^icit 
*f  is  nQ  b^tt^r  ^if(bq{ity  for  tbe^  lattf^r  iof^  tl^an  for  tbe 
"  forin^r,  which  yf^xa  equally  pujblilb^d  yi  \f\s  lifie-^ifie.  ff 
.  «  F9  give  into  ibis  qpinipn,  %s  M^  Pope,  b^qw;  n^pj:  ?» 
(^  ^^id  vijciou?  parti  fu^d  p^flTages  i^igH^  90  longer  rc%A  up- 
f ^  pn  thi9  gifcat  g^niu^,  bnt  apnf ar  u^^wfprt^iiiy  chai^  Vp<» 
f f  l^uxi  ?  And  9.v^n  i^  tt^ofe  wi^iQh  ar?  fcally  his^  ho]fr;  ^7 

f^  fimlts  may  havijl^eQ  Hwuftly  I?i4  P>  i^>  vwv»^  i^«P^' 

**  WlTMy  additiftns, ^gunaions,  t3;anfoqQtioj» pf  IfiWRa*' 

"^      « liheSf 
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«<  Hoes,  c«|&|^9.of  <;harai^m.aii^  pfr/^ni^  Wm&W^^^" 
««  don  of  fi?qwb«i,.  cwnvstiffP^,  of  iftiHmjfjnabj^b  pafli»g»  by 
"  the  ignorance,,  ^4,  wnuig,  qoflpftflipijfi  qf.  t^^  ^^m  by 
<<  the  impfv^nc^ife,  q£  h^a  firflv9dJ4>rs,?.  ^i;qnon9  9r  other 
«*  of  thef/^,  <;Q||fidctri^qii$p  I;  ^^i)  vcrjiiy-  pcrfy^^,  tjjat.  the 
«  greateft  #n^:  i;^p.  grqgpft  paft  of  iff^t.  ^rf  thq«4^>is  cr- 

"rors  would  y^j^hi  ^"A  If avc^  W^9bsM:3#ff  J^^ 

«  dificrent  fr^in^  that  4i^a|»tage^Hi3r<w^,  i%  y|)ijji ,  it  now 

"  appears, t9.«^'' 

Mr/  Pt>pc;^  coQcMeiB.bis.p);^^  kit  iayii^g  q(.  SbflfseTpear, 
diat^<  wit;h^att  bis  &»)m,  ats^  mth.  S|M  the  icr«gUl9i:itits  of  his 
*^  drama,  om  Qf^jr.  look  upon,  Ws  ,^orl(^^.iA.  «<Mi^(iibn  of 
^  thofe  tl^  aff^  tO(m>  ^ivAft^lr  ^  i^Qguku-^sis  uiHv^  w  ancient 
"  majcftic  pi^e  ^  gptki<f  W^iShnj^  qgti^n^  wkh  a 
**  neat  SKK}erab^^41ng :  ^  12$^  'm  jpon^  c\^nh  ^^  gla- 
« ring,  but.*h<i  fefm^;  «  WMS.  fiWPg  aftJ  m9^f>{^9in.  It 
"  (BM^  be  4)lQWQ4b  th^t  in  ^w  <?f  t^fc  fhg^  aii^  ipaterials 
"  enougktQ.  «ift|if>  ^^ny  9$  ^,<^^  '^  l^aft  ^iifcb  the 
mff^tm^  ^mi%  %a4  iW<*  *(B  «3«Wef  api^tfligpt^j  though 
^  we  are  often  condv¥ie4  t<^  tb^  ^J^^k^^  ^.  api  un- 
"  coutk  pa%«4.  ,  Noff  *)^%  th?^  whftte  fail  Joj  ftr^^t^  as  with 
"greater  rcv^r^i^e,  though  aif^y^  ^  *ft|»r«%^fi?hildij[h. 


To  the  memory  of  my  beloved  the  author,  Mr.  William 
SljA^^spj^Ai^,  and  yfrbj^t  h,P  ^th  UH  us^       . ' 
«  Xm  4r»W  «H>  eriyy^  Slv^^cefti^^  09  tjhy  vaua^^ 
«  Aip.  I  ihua  ^niple  to  ^hy  bpql^  8^  femf : 
«  While  I-  5onfcfj^  %  Witi^i^  totbp  fyfih, 
«  As  iieidier  ^ngp  jp^rnriMft  c?r^  praife  (09  «mrf>. 
«  Tis  fnie,  sMa4  ^  ri>?o^  fH«r^^  :  Bvt  thpfe  M^ays^ 
«  Were  not  ti^^  p$i(hs  I  infj^t  «mo  tby  pr%ife : 
•«  For  feetid^  i^gppf^ce,  ^  t^ef«  nviy  lighij, 
*«  Whiebi  when  n  foM^ls  ^t  hfH,  but  fcj^HoN^s  right  1 
«  OjP  bM  a^p^ai^A  Yifbicfi  4ptb  ne'er  ^^ce 
The  trnth,  by({  grope:?,  ap^  Urgcth  al j  fey  ^h^nce  | 
Or  crafty  n^aJicf  mighf  pwtend  tbis  pf^ifc, 
«  J^  Mpk  to  mine,  wbe?c  it  If  crn^  t9  raffe. . 
"  Th^fc  are,  as  fymP  iftfeoujyus  Ijand^  g^  ifthprp, 
«  Should  praif^  1^  mf^QS^.    Wfeat  99^14  buf |  feer  more  ? 
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•*  But  thou  art  proof  againftthcm,  and  indeed 
"  Above  th'  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  liecd.  * 

*«  I  therefore  will  begin,  foul  of  the  age  f 
'  **  The  applaufe  !  delight !  the  wonder  of  our  ftage  ! 

'*  My  Shakefpear  rife  ;  I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
**  Chaucer,  or  Spencer,  or  bid  Beaumont  lye 
**  A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  room  : 
*'  Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb, 
^<  And  art  alive  ftill,  while  thy  book  doth  live, 
<<  And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praife  to  give* 
«<  That  I  not  mix  thee  fo,  my  brain  excufes ; 
«<'  I  mean'  with  great,  but  difproportionM  mufes : 
*«For  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 
*'  I  &ould  commit  thee  furely  with  thy  peers, 
^*  And  tell  how  far  thou  didft  our  Lily  out-flitne, 
<*  Or  fportirig  Kid,  or  Marlow's  mighty  line. 
f^  And  though  thou  hadft  fmall  Latin  and  lefs  Greek, 
<*  From^  thence  -to  honour  thee,  I  would  not  feek         ^ 
^<  For  names ;  but  call -forth  thundering  ^fchylus,     fl 
<€  Euripidts,  and  Sophocles  to  us, 
*<  Pacuvius,  Acciusj  him* of  Cordova  dead, 
«      "To  Jive  again,  to  hear  thy  bufkin  tread, 

<'  And  (hake  a  ftage :  or,  when  thy  ibcks  were  on, 

**  Leave  thee  alone  for  the  comparifon 

**  Of  all,  that  Infolent  Greece,  or  haughty  Rome 

*'  Sent  forth,  or  fince  did  from  their  aflies  come. 

*'  Triumph;  my  Britain,  thou  haft  one  to  (how, 

*'  To  whom  all  fcenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 

<^  He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time  ! 

<<  And  all  the  mufes,  ftill  were  in  their  prime, 

**  .When  like  Apollo  he  came  forth  to  warm 

«*  Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm  ! 

^*  Nature  herfelf  was  proud  of  his  defignes, 

•<  And  joyM  to  wear  the  dreffing  of  his  lines ! 

*»  Which  were  fo  richly  fpun,  and  woven  fo  fit, 

f  As,  fince^  (he  will  vouchfafe  no  other  wit. 

«*  The  merry  Greek,  tart  Ariftophanes  i 

'<  Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  pleafe ;  ' '         | 

<*  But  antiquated,  and  deferted  lye, 

,    **  As^hey  were  not-of  nature's  family. 

«« Yet  j 
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**  Yet  muft  I  not  give  nature  aJl :  thy  art, 
'<  My  gentle  Shakefpear,  muft  enjoy  a  part. 
**  For  tho'  the  poet's  matter  nature  be. 

His  art  doth  give  the  fafhion.     And,  that  he 

Who  cafls  to  wiitt  a  living  line,  muft  fweat^ 

(Such  as  thine  are)  and  ftrike  the  fecond  heat 
«c  tjpon  the  mufes  anvile ;  turn  the  fame, 
^'  (And  himfelf  with  it)  that  he  thinks  to  frame ; 
^^  Or  for  the  lawrel,  he  may  gain  a  fcorn, 
^^  For  a  good  poet's  made,  as  well  as  born. 
<<  And  fuch  we rt  thou.     Look  how  the  father's  fac« 
^'  Lives  in  his  Ifaac,  even  fo  the  race 
«<  Of  Shakefpear's  mind  and  manners  brightly  fliines 
*'  In  his  well  Corned,  and  true  filed  lines : 
^^  In  each  of  which  he  feems  to  fhake  a  lance, 
'<  As  brandifh'd  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance. 
^'  Sweet  fwan  of  Avon  !  what  a  fight  it  were 
'^  To  fee  thee  in  our  water  yet  appear, 
*VAnd  make  thofe  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 
^'  That  fo  did  take  Eliza,  and  our  James  ! 
^^  But  ftay,  I  fee  the^  in  the  hemifphere 
''  Advanced,  and  made  a  conftellation  there ! 
^  Shine  fcf  th,  thou  ftarre  of  poets,  and  with  rage, 
^^  Or  influence,  chide,  or  chear  the  drooping  ftage, 
<^  Which,;  fince  thy  flight  from  hence,  tiath  mourn'd  like 

Bight, 
^<  And  defpairs  day^j  but  for  thy  volume's  light.'* 


BEN  JOHNSON. 

SHARP  (Dr.  J6hk)  an  Englifli  prelate,  was  the  fon 
of  an  eminent  tradefinan  of  Bradford  in  Yorkfliire  ;  and  was 
born  there  the  i6th  of  February  1644.  He  was  admitted  2-*"?'** 
into  Chrift  college  in  Cambridge  1660,  and  took  the  degrees  *  *®'»*^» 
in  arts  at  the  proper  feafons  :  yet,  notwithftanding  his 
great  merit,  could  not  obtain  a  fellowfhip,  becaufe  his  county 
was  full.  In  1667,  he  went  into  orders  ;  and  the  fam^year, 
through  recommendation  of  Dr.  Henry  More,  became  do* 
meftic  chaplain  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  then  attorney  general. 
In  i672>  he  was  ,made  archdeacon  of  Berkflure  s  preben- 
dary 
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daiy  of  Norwich,  inhb'fKi  Itiid'ir^or,  fi^ft  Sf'BzmoTA 
near  the  Roy^I^Ekcbarr^e^lidbh,  ^n^*tKeti'6f  St'Gffes  i 
the  Fields,  in  the  hMe^fiir.    VYfc  fear  fbf!tr,  ht  ^nhbri 
Elizabeth,  a^uti^rdaifghter  bf  WUUalh  Palmar  ^fWi 
thorp  in-ttfe"iounty  oPL\fi^Vn^  ^Eftj;     In  ^il^fg^lMe  ai^cpc 
cd  the  \i6xir&x>fSt/iiiitrtt\ix^J^wry  'London,  tvtito  dLcn 
defire  of  Dr.  Beh|diiim  WHiebcOt,  then  reaklr  Df  ih'e  fai 
partflis  'and  R^Id'tt'als  Ibhg^ds  (ihe  doftor  lired, '>which  wai{ 
till  1683,  and'Ko  I6iigen    He'todkadoabr^^iVihitT^de*: 
gree  the  fame  ^Air,  '1**^9.    -In  rt8»,  heS;»«s»itiadedrtin  6^ 
No^\;rtch,  ^4he  irttefefli'bflhis.pftttbn  Sir«Hehihrgb  Finch, 
then  lord  chancellor  of  -Ehglalffd.     In  1686,  he  ^^s  fufpend- 
ed  fbr  takitig  66cafib^,  ifci^fdttfe'df 'his  fernioiU,  to»v(ndicati 
the  doarine  of  die  ch1jheh><6f  £«iglahd, '  m  ^^ppoGtion  fb  po- 
pery .     In  i  €88,  Be  was  '  flf««>m  diapiain'  to  >  kfai^  Jiani^s  H, 
being  then  pi^lf^fy  ieftbitd 'nftei"  hb  fuf^enjimi  rfor  it  if 
certain,  tfiat'He  %is  ai%i^Mn*tt>^kftig^C3iarles>H,<a!ttd  at- 
tended  as  counj^hf^plifin^t^e^toWhaibnof  kiilg-J 
though^Wdo^rf6t'!aid%fifen*e^<ws  fiMl'tifad^fo.  htrngf 
he  was  made  Wfii  *  of'Cskft^Thhfy.     Up6ff  theUlfxtiyatfen  of 
the  bi&ops,  for  r^fufing  (Ke^lls  to'kingWiMiikxi^dikd' queen 
Mary>  he  Md  in  6ifFei^iikde>h$ntWfcteeedfai)ifeaie^f'thofe 
vacandb-;'t>ut'c:cmlifhbt^bir  My'MuNmsbe  {idriiiadedtb  ac« 
cepr  it.    ^UponiSiis,'  in  i^^i,  Ilis  ^  WitihMte  fH^tid  Br.  Tillot- 

%n  catte^tb-him,  -iilnld  <M  •H(i^,^tt)fiit  ftMse  he-^kiid^foWa- 
lutely  refufed  to  accept  any  bifliopric  vacantby  the  depriva- 
tion, he'khiVl^t'^tfe'iii^j^  the'king'i 
difpleafure ;  which  was,  to  put  his  refufal  upon  the  defire  of 

"  'fbying'  till  the-  death  "^^f  Dr.  Lamplugh,  that  he  might  be 
preferred  in  his  own  country.     To  which  he  replied,  that  he 

'Wouid  do'any 'thihg to'^T^d  his lte$%V Vlil|>laiftre.$ '.and 
accordingly  pr^mifed' i&'^^iSgpt  the' wdhbidtdprK^iiriiea  H- 
cant,  which Ix^ppe^ed  In  MHyiSgz.    In^ijoai  hej^reaiMd 

' ithe  fermon  at thecofbnktidn of ^[tteeh^Amid ;  Vksffitofaof 
the  privy  cOtmdl;  -and  niade^'toi^d'iaAttiMer  tb  terwajeSy. 

'He  di^d  at  B^K  the  izd  of'  Fefbfuafy  i^^ij,  "itftd^ms  itiwntd 

'In  the  cathedra!  of  York;  wheW  s(  ftibiittlMnt'b  dfeftedto 
his  memory,  with  an  inftriptfon  ^fltnm  by^  biih4»p  ftwfl- 
lidge. 

His  fetmonaf  were'cdllcded  a(ter^^«leltth,  M^dkt^  teen 

fcvcral 
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(cvcnl  times  printed,  m  (even  volumes,  ivo*  It  was  by 
preadiiDg  JboTdly  in  difficult 'times,  that  this  divine  raifed 
filmfelf  toYo  iiigb  a  ftation  in  the  church  ;  not,  l^ut  he  was 
a  man  of  real  alSjIities  and  'exemplary  TiFe,  as  his  fermbns 
&ave  been  admired^ and  much  read  for  their  good  fen'iie,  aod 
lorceable  manner. 

/Yll'EFPjr'ELf)  fJoH^^  aiikt  6f  Kuikinghinrhlre, 
$nd  a^wnter'of  fome  name  both'  in  verfe  and  profe,  wasf  born 
aliout  i'650,'ifWe^»ii^^ 

tie  was  ieven(een,  when  prince  Rupert  and  the  duke  of  Al- 
beniarie  jointly  commanded '  the  fleet  agamft  the   Dutch^ 
which  was  in  1666  :*fo  that  the  author  of  Vkt '  Feera'ge  of  Mcmoin  of 
England,  mutt  ht  miftaken,  who  places  his  birth  in  l646.  PH^ted' 
He  Toft  his  father  at  nine  years  of  age  j  and  his  mother  mar-  «nw>nj  Wt 
tying  lord  Offulfton,  the  cafe  of  his  education  was  left  in-  ^" 
tirely  to  a  governor,  who  travelled  with  him  Into  France, 
g  lEi|ut  did  not  greedy  improve  him  In  his  ftudies.   RaviDg  how- 
ever fine  parts  and  a  turn  to  letters,  he  made  up  'the  deft^^s 
of  his '  education,   and  acquired  a  veiy  competent  fhare  of 
learning.     lie  went  a  volunteer  in  the  fecond' Dutch  war'i 
and  afterwards,  between  167^  and  1675,  made  a  campaign 
in  the  French  fervice.     As  TTangier  was  in  danger  of  being 
taken  by  the  Moors,  lie  offered  to  head  the  forces  Which 
'were  lent  to  defend  it,  and  accordingly  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  them.     He  was  then  earl  of  Mulgrave,  ai^d  ofie    • 
9f  tiie  lords  of  the  bed-chamber  to  king  Charles  IL    Iri  May    . 
1674,  he  was  inftatled  knight  of  the  garter  j  and  now  begkn 
to^  malke  a  figuWat  court.  An  afFe<9ion  to  the  princcfs'Arine, 
and  an  attempt  to  be  more  clofely  connected  with  her,  "Ui-. 
volyed  him  about  this^ime  in  fome  Tmall  difgrace  wifli 
^Charles  II  j  whofe  favor  however  he  foon  recovered,  arid  eh« 
joyed  ,ever  after.     De  does  not,  by  this  prefumption  as  it 
*yrz&  called,  (eem  to  have  offended  the  pfinceTs  in  the  leaft  ly 
*«  Queen  Anne,  (ays  a  certain  writer,  who  undoubtedly  had  Catalowcrf 
f^  no  tMrn  to  gallantly,  yet  fo  far  rcfembled  her  prcdeceflbr  royal  and 
.  **  Elizabeth,  as  not  to  dillike  a  little  homage  to  her  pcrfon.  J^^J^*"oi, 
*<  This  duke 'was  immediately  rewarded  on  her  acceffion,   ii.  p.  i]9» 
"for  having  made  love  to  her  before  her  marriage."     He  *  fr*' 
continued'  In  fcveVar  grc'at'pofts,' during  tbe'fliort  reign  of 

king 
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king. JamciB  IIj  be  had  been  appointed  lord  chamberlain  o( 

his  majeily's  houfliotd  in  1685,  and  was  alfo  one  of  his  privy 

council.     He  underflood  a  court  perfeflly  well  j  and  *'  was 

Hiftofhis    *'  apt,  as  bifliop  Burnet  fays,  to  comply  with  ev^ry  thing 

•wn  Tunes,  c<  that  he  thought  might  be  acceptable.  He  went,  continues 

f.  6a2.'        ^'  the  hiilorian,  with  the  king  to  mafs,  and  kneeled  at  it : 

^^  and  being  looked  on  as  indifferent  to '  all  religions,  the 

*<.  priefts  made  an  attack  on  him.  He  heard  them  gravely  ar« 

*'  guing  for  tranfubftantiation  :  he  told  them,  he  was  willing 

5'  to  receive  in{lru£lion  :  he  had  taken  much  painS'  to  bring 

*'  himfelf  to  believe  in  God,  who  made  the  world  and  all 

**  men  in  it :  but  it  muft  not  be  an  ordinary  force  of  argu- 

*'  ment,  that  could  make  him  believe,  that  man  was  quits 

•^  with  God,  and  made  God  again." 

He  greatly  difapproved  feveral  imjirudent  and  unjuftifiable 
meafures  taken  by  king  James,  yet  was  not  a  friend  to  the 
revolution  j  and,  thoiigh  he  paid  his  refpefts  to  king  Wil- 
liam, before  he  was  advanced  to  the  throne,  yet  was  not  in 
any  poft  of  the  government  till  fome  years  after.  Never-  ^ 
thelefs,  when  it  was  debated  in  parliament,  v^hether  the 
.p,rince  of  Orange  (hould  be  proclaimed  king,  or  the  princefe 
reign  folfly  in  her  own  right,  he  voted  and  ipoke  for  the 
former.  He  was  created  marquis  of  Normanby  by  king  Wil- 
liam, enjoyed  fome  confiderable  pofts  under  that  prince,  and 
,  was  generally  pretty  well  in  his  favor  and  confidence.  In  April 

•1702,  after  theacceflion  of  queen  Anne,  he  was  fworn  lord 
privy  feal ;  was  appointed  the  fame  year  one  of  the  com- 
miffioners,  to  treat  of  an  union  between  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  and,  in  March  following,  was  created  duke  of  Nor- 
manby iirft,  and  then  duke  of  Buckinghamfhire.  He  was 
always  attached  to  tory  principles;  and  was  inftrumental  in 
the  change  of  the  miniftry  in  17 10.  Before  this  time,  he 
had  been  out  of  place,  and  did  not  fo  much  as  pay  his  com- 
pliments at  courts;  but,  in  1711,  he  was  made  fteward  of 
her  majefty's  houfehold,  and  prefident  of  the  council,  and 
fo  continued  to  the  end  of  her  reign.  Upon  her  deceafc>  . 
Auguft  the  ift  17149  he  was  one  of  the  lords  juftices  of 
Great  Britain,  till  George  I  arrived  from  Hanover:  after 
which,  he  feems  to  have  been  laid  afide,  as  of  principles  and 

a  complexion  different  from  the  fuccceding  miniftry,  and 

therefore 
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therefore  of  no  farther  ufe.  He  fpent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  an  indolent  retirement,  and  died  the  24th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1720-1,  aged  fcventy-five  years.  He  was  buried  In 
Wcftminfter- Abbey,  after  lying  fomc  days  in  ftate  at  Buck- 
ingham-Houfe  j  and  a  monument  was  ereded  over  him,  with 
this  infcription  as  direfied  in  his  will :  viz.  in  one  place. 

Pro  Rege  fsepe,  pro  Republica  femper. 

In  another  place, 

Dubius,  fed  non  improbus  vixu 
•   I     Incertus  morior,  fed  inturbatus. 
Humanum  eft  nefcire  &  errare. 
Chriftum  adveneror,  Deo  confido 
Omnipotent!,  benevolentiffimo. 
Ens  Entium,  mifere  mei. 

The  fecond  line  of  the  epitaph  (lands  as  follows  on  the 
|duke's  monumtnt^  Incertus  morior,  non  perturbatus;  and 
the  words  Chriftum  adveneror  are  omitted,  at  the  deftre,  as 
is  (aid,  of  the  pious  bi(hop  Atterbury,  who  thought  the  verb 
adveneror  not  full  enough,  as  applied  to  Chrift.  Great 
clamours,  it  fcems,  were  raifed  againft  this  epitaph,  many 
aSerting  that  it  proved  the  duke  a  fcepcic :  and,  as  great  a 
trifle  as  it  may  (eem,  his  grace's  orthodoxy  became  the  fub* 
jcBt  ef  a  controverfy  :  it  was  however  defended  in  form  by 
the  reycrend  Dr.  Fiddes,  in  a  letter  to  a  Free-thinker,  ijzi^ 
in  Svo.  The  duke  had  three  wives,  the  h&  of  which  was 
Catherine,  natural  daughter  to  king  James  II,  by  Catherine 
Sidley^  who  was  created  countefs  of  Dorchefter.  He  had 
only  one  fon  by  this  lady,  who,  dying  at  Rome  1735,  juft 
when  he  had  entered  his  20th  year,  left  the  family-eftate  to 
be  inherited  by  natural  children,  of  which  the  duke  had 
leveral. 

His  writings  were  fplendidly  pointed  in  1723,  in  two  vo- 
lumes 4to,  and  have  (ince  been  reprinted  1729,  in  two  vo- 
lumes 8vo.  The  (irft  contains  his  poems  upon  various  fub- 
jeds  :  the  fecond  his  profe- works,  which  confift  of  hiftorical 
memoirs,  fpeeches  in  parliament,  characters,  dialogues,  cri- 
tical obfervationsi  eilays^  and  letters.  It  may  be  proper  to 
Vol.  ^.  A  a  ofaiferve, 
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obferve,  that  the  edition  of  1729  is  caflrated,  fome  particu- 
lars relating  to  the  revolution  in  that  of  1723  having  given 
offence.  Great  elogiums  have  been  beftowed  upon  our  no- 
ble author  and  bis  works. 

<*  Happy  that  author  !  whofe  correal  cflay 
<<  Repairs  fo  well  our  old  Horatian  way. 

Roscommon  on  tranilated  verfe. 

It  is  the  duke's  EJfay  on  Poetryy  which  lord  RoTcommen  here 
alludes  to. 

*•  Sharp-judging  Adriel,  the  mufes  friend^ 
**  Himfelf  a  mufe  : — in  Sanhedrim's  debate, 
<'  True  to  bis  prince,  but  not  a  flave  to  flate. 

Dryden's  Abfalomand  Achitophel. 

Mr.  Dryden  has  given  many  other  teftimonies  of  his  grace's 
critical  and  poetic  merit.  He  dedicated  his  tranflation  of 
Virgil's  ^neid  to  him,  and  gave  this  reafon  for  it  in  the 
dofe  of  his  dedication  :  ^<  had  I  not  addrefied  to  a  poet,  and 
<^  a  critic  of  the  firft  magnitude,  I  had  myfelf  been  taxed 
«<  for  want  of  judgment,  and  fliamed  my  patron  for  want  of 
<*  undctftanding.'* 

^'  Rofcoinmon  firft,  then  Mulgrave,  oofe  like  light, 
^^  To  clear  our  darknels,  and  to  guide  our  flight : 
*<  With  fteady  judgment,  and  in  lofty  founds, 
<<  They  give  us  patterns,  and.  they. fet  us  bounds. 
<<  The  Stagyrite  and  Horace  laid  afide, 
'    <*  Inform'd  by  them,  we  need  no  foreign  guide. 
^<  Who  feek  from  poetry  a  lafting  name, 
<<  May  from  their  lefTons' learn  the  road  to  fame. 

Ld.  Lansdown's  Eflay  on  unnatural  flights. 


Happy  the  poet !  bleft  the  lays  ! 

Which  Buckingham  has  deign'd  to  praife* 

Prior's  Alma* 
€(  Nor 
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«*  Nor  Tybcr*s  ftreams  no  courtly  Gallus  fee, 
*<  But  fmiling  Thames  enjoys  his  Normanby.     / 

Garth's  Difpenfary. 

"  Yet  fome  there  were  among  the  founder  few 
«  Of  thofe,  who  lefs  prcfum'd  and  better  knew : 
"  Who  durft  affert  the  juftcr  ancient  caufc, 
*'  And  here  reftor'd  wit's  fundamental  laws.    • 
"  Such  was  the  mufe,  whofe  rules  and  pfaQicc  tell, 
"  Nature's  chief  rnqfterpiece  is  writing  well. 

P  o  p  E*s  Effay  on  Criticifin. 

This  laft  line  is  taken  from  the  duke's  Eflay  on  Poetry.  ^<  We 

"  have  three  poems  in  our  tongue,  fays  Mr.  Addifon,  which  Sj^ftator, 

"  are  of  the  fame  nature,  and  each  of  them  a  mafter-piece  in  No,  153. 

**  its  kind  :  the  EJfay  on  Tranjlated  Verfe^  the  EJfay  on  Poetry y 

*^  and  the  EJfay  on  Criticifm^'* — Our  language,  fays  bifliop 

Burnet,  **  is  now  certainly  proper,  and  more  natural  than  it  ^^*  *o  S»f 

^*  was  formerly,  chiefly  iince  the  corrcdion  that  was  given  uiopur  * 

'*  by  the  Reheetrfal ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  Effay  on 

**  Pniry^  which  may  well  be  matched  with  the  beft  pieces 

^  of  its  kind  th^  even  Auguftus's  age  produced,  will  have 

"  a  more  powerful  operation  ;  \f  clear  fenfe,  joined  with 

'^  home  but  gentle  reproofs,  can  work  more  on  our  writers, 

^^  than  that  unmerciful  expoftng  of  them  has  done." 

If  ever  laudari  a  laudatts  viris  could  flamp  credit  and  laft- 
ing  reputation,  k  muft  have  done  it  here }  for  it  is  not  eafV 
to  prodiice  a  charadcr,  better  fupported  with  teftimonies  of 
it's  real  worth  and  merit.     We  have  been  at  the  pains  of 
Uanftribing  thefe  teftimonies,  chiefly  to  (hew  what  a  precari*^ 
Qus  and  uncertain  thing  literary  reputation  is,  and  how  mi- 
(erably  many  an  author  may  flatter  and  delude  himfelf  with 
<)ream8  and  viiions  of  immortal  fame :  for  hear,  what  two 
of  the  prefent  times  have  faid  of  this  fo  much  admired  duke 
of  Buckinghamfhire.     "  The   coldncis    and   neglefl:,  fays  ^Szyon^t 
"one  of  t^m,  with*  which  this  writer,  formed  only   on  writings  and 
"  the  French  critics,  fpeaks  of  Milton,  muft  be  confidered  popc^p*! 
"  as  proofs  of  his  want  of  critical  difcernment,  or  of  criti-   »98>  i75^- 
*^  cal  courage.    I  can  recoiled  no  performance^  of  Bucking* 

A  a  2  ham. 
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*^  ham»  that  ftamps  him  a  true  genius :  his  reputation  was 
<<  owing  to  his  rank.  In  reading  his  poems,  one  is  apt  to  ex« 
**  claim  with  our  author, 

**  What  woful  ftufF  this  Madrigal  would  be, 
**  In  feme  ftarv'd  hackney  fonneteer,  or  me  ? 
**  But  let  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines, 
**  How  the  wit  brightens,  how  the  ftile  refines  ! 

Catalogue  of  ,"  It  IS  certain,  fays  the  other,  that  his  grace's  compofitions  ia 

Noble  Au-     **  profe  have  nothing  extraordinary  in  them  ;  his  poetry  is 

tbon.  •*  moft  indifferent ;  and  the  greateft  part  of  both  is  already 

*«  fallen  into  total  negledl."     We  mean  not  to  reft  the  duke's 

literary  merit  upon  the  authority  of  thefe  two  writers,  but  only 

to  (hew  the  fenfe  the  prefent  age  has  of  it,  as  here  reprefented 

*  by  them. 

•  S H E  jR B U  R N E  (Sir  Edward  )  an  Englilh  gentle- 
man, fon  of  Edward  Sherburne,  efq;  a  native  of  Oxford,  was 
born  in  the  pari(h  of  St.  Giles's  Cripplegate  in  London,  on 
the  i8th  of  September  1618,  and  trained   up  in  grammar 
Wood'fFai*-  learning  under  Mr.  Thomas  Farnaby.     In  the  year  1640,  he 
ti  Oxon,       was  fent  by  his  father  to  travel  abroad  ;  and  after  ftajring 
fome  time  in  France,  was  about. to  go  to  Italy,  but  was  re- 
,    called  on  account  of  his  father's  flcknefs,  who  died  foon  after 
his  return,  about  Chriftmas  1641.     Upon  his  father's  deceafe, 
Sir  Edward  fucceeded  him  in  the.  derkfhip  of  his  majeily's 
ordnance ;  but  about  the  month  of  May,  was  ejeded  from  his 
place  by  warrant  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  committed  prifoner 
to  the  Black  Rod  for  adhering  to  the  king's  interefts.     In 
OStoher  he  was  releafed,  and  went  immediately  to  the  king, 
who  made  him  commiflary  general  of  his  artillery  ;  in  which 
place  he  ferved  at  the  battle  of  Edge- Hilt,  and  fome  time  after. 
In  the  mean  while,  he  was  deprived  of  a  confiderable  eftate, 
had  his  houfe  plundered,  and  a  very  fine  library  taken  away. 
After  the  battle  of  Edge-Hill,  he  retired  with  his  majefty  to 
Oxford,  where  he  was  created  mafter  of  arts  ;  and  after  the 
furrender  of  Oxford  to  the  parliament,  lived  for  fome  time  in 
the  Middle-Temple  at  London,  where  he  publiflied  feveral 
pieces,  as,    i.  «<  Medea^"  a  tragedy,  tranilated  from  Seneca. 

Lond; 
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Lond.  1648.  2.  "  Seneca* s  Anfwer  t9  LuciUus*s  ^are^  why 
**  good  Men  fuffer  Misfortunes^  filing  there  is  a  Divine  Pro-. 
^^vidence?**  Lond.  1648.  Dedicated  to  king  Charles  I. 
during  his  captivity  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  3.  A  Colle<^ion  of 
Poems  and  Tranflations^  1651  ;  on  which  the  learned  Tho« 
mas  Stanley^  efq;  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Philofopbers^  wrote 
a  copy  of  verfes  beginning  thus  t 

Dear  friend^  I  queftlon^  nqr  can  yet  decide^ 
fVhetber  thou  more  art  mj  delight  and  pride. 

t7pon  the  return  of  Sir  George  Savile,  afterwards  marqui(s 
of  Halifax,  from  his  travels  in  1652,  he  was  invited  to  take 
upon  him  the  charge  of  his  affairs  ;  and  fome  time  after  re  • 
commended  by  lady  SaVile  to  undertake  the  tuition  of  her  ne* 
phew  Sir  John  Coventry  in  his  travels  abroad.  He  fet  out 
with  him  from  England  in  March,  1654.  j  and  having  travel- 
led through  France,  Italy,  part  of  Hungary,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, andl^anders,  returned  about  the  end  of  0<9ober,  1659. 
After  the  reftoration,  he  recovered  bis  place  of  clerk  of  the 
ordnance,  *^  which  had  been  given,  fays  Wood,  to  another 
peribn  by  that  bufy  man"  Sir  Antony  Afhiey  Cooper,  after* 
wards  Earl  of  Shaftfb'jry:  though  the  beft  perquifites  of  his 
office  wer«  foon  after  retrenched  to  the  value  of  500].  perann* 
on  which  account  his  majefty  fettled  on  him  an  annual  pen- 
ikm  of  lOoK  in  1682,  his  majefty  alfo  conferred  upon  him 
Ac  honour  of  knight-hood  >  by  way  of  recompence,  as  Wood 
Cells  us,  for  fome  troubles  he  met  with  at  the  time  of  the 
JPopHh  {Jot,  on  a  fufpicion  of  his  being  a  Roman  catholic  : 
which  fui|>icion,  together  with  a  firm  adherence  to  his  old 
principles,  was  probably  the  reafon,  why  he  loft  his  clerkOiip 
of  the  ordnance,  upon  the  abdication  of  James  II.  He  be- 
took himfelf  ever  after  to  a  retired  and  ftudious  courfe  of  life ; 
and  dipd  November  the  4th  1702,  in  the  85th  year  of 
bis  age.  Hq  was  a  gentleman  extremely  accompliflied  in  the 
belles-lettres.;  underftood  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian, 
and  SpaaiQi  languages  ;  and  wa$  very  converfant  with  their 
writers,  efpecially  their  poets. 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  publiflied  fome 
others  ;  as,  4,  The  Sphere  of  ManiliuSy^  made  Englifti ;  dedi* 
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catcd  to  Charles  11,  and  printed  in  1675.  It  contains  only 
the  firft  book  of  Manilius.  5.  Troades,  or  the  Royal  Captives  ^ 
a  tragedy  tranflated  from  Seneca,  and  printed  in  1679.  7. 
He  had  likewife  in  manufcrlpt  a  tranflation  of  Seneca*^  trage- 
dy of  Hyppaliius  \  and  the  tranflation  of  Thcocritus's  (ixteench 
Idyllium^  printed  in  Tate's  Mifcellaniesj  is  afcribed  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Sherburne. 

SHERLOCK  (Dr.  William )  an  Englifh  divine, 
was  born  in  South wark  about  the  year  1641 ;  and  educated 
at  Eaton  fchool,  where  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  the  vigor 
General  of  his  genius  and  application  to  his  ftudies.  Thence  he  re- 
moved to  Peter  Houfe  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  bache- 

f  f 

lor  of  arts  degree  in  1660,  land  a  matter's  in  1665  ;  and  four 
years  after,  became  re<9:or  of  St.  George's  Botolph  Lane  in 
London.  In  1680,  betook  a  dodor  of  divinity's  degree;  and^ 
the  following  year,  was  collated  to  1a  prebend  of  St.  Paul's. 
Soon  after  this,  he  was  chofen  mailer  of  the  temple,  and  had 
the  redlory  of  Therfield  in  Hertfordfliire.  After  the  revolu- 
tion, he  was  fufpended  from  his  preferments,  for  refufing  the 
oaths  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary ;  but  at  laft  took  them, 
and  in  1691  was  made  dean  of  St.  Pauls.  He  was  the  author 
of  near  fifty  books  and  pamphlets,  the  greater  part  of  which 
wereof  the  controverfial  kind.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  a- 
gainft  the  papifts,  in  the  reign  of  king  James  II :  he  had  a 
terrible  controverfy  with  South  upon  the  dodrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity :  he  wrote  againft  tKe  Socinians,  and  againft  the  Diflen- 
ters :  and  he  was  obliged  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  clamors 
and  attacks  of  the  Nonjurors,  after  he  had  confented  to  take 
the  oaths.  This  he  did  in  a  piece,  intitled,  "  The  Cafe  of  the 
^^  Allegiance  due  to  Sovereign  Princes  ftated  and  refolved,  ac- 
^'  cording  to  Scripture,  and  Reafon,  and  the  Principles  of  the 
*'  Church  of  England,  with  a  more  particular  refpe£):  to  the 
**  Oatb  lately  enjoined  of  Allegiance  to  their  prefent  Majefties 
<'  King  William  and  Queen  Mary."  1690,  in  4to.  He  was 
the  author  alfo  of  feveral  works,  not  controverfial ;  and  his 
*'  Pradlical  TVeatife  on  Death,"  in  particular,  has  been  high- 
ly valued  and  very  much  read.  He  died  at  Hampftead  in 
Middlefex  the  19th  of  June  1707,  in  the  67th  year  of  his 
age^  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul.     He  left 

two 
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two  £>n8  and  two  daughters :  the  cldcft  of  hi»  fons  was  Dr. 

Thomas  Sherlock,  the  late  bMhop  of  London.     Bifliop  Bur-  Hift.  of  hit 

net  fays,  that  <*  he  was  a  clear,  polite,  and  a  ftrong  writert   ^^°n[^* 

^<  but  apt  to  aiTume  too  much  to  himfelf,  and  to  treat  his  ad«> 

^<  verfaries  with  contempt.     This  created  him  many  enemies, 

^^  and  made  him  pafs  for  an  infolent  haughty  man.'* 


ai2. 


SHERLOCK  (Dr.  Thomas]  late  bifhop  of  London,  was 
the  fonof  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  and  born  in  the  year  1678. 
He  was  £ent,  after  a  proper  preparation,  to  Catherine  Hall  iii 
Cambridge^  where  he  took  his  degrees ;  and  of  which  he 
became  matter.  He  difcovered  early  not  only  great  parts, 
with  deep  and  extenfive  learning,  but  alfo  great  wifdom,  poli- 
cy, and  talents  for  governing  :  and  it  was  in  alludon  to  this 
part  of  his  character,  that£)r.  Bentley,  during  his  fquabbles  at 
Cambridge,  gave  him  the  nickname  of  Cardinal  AlbfronL 
This  we  learn  from  a  piece,  written  againft  Dr.  Bentley  in  the 
year  lyao,  by  Dr.  Middleton ;  who,  in  oppofition  xxi  the  faid 
do<9x>r  and  his  adherents,  calls  Dr.  Sherlock  '*the  prin- 
*<  cipal  champion  and  ornament  of  both  church  and  uni* 
"  verfity." 

He  was  made  mafter  of  the  Temple  very  young,  upon  the 
refignation  of  his  father  \  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  this 
mafterfliip  was  held  fucceffively  by  father  and  ion  for  mone 
than  feventy  years.  His  iirft  appearance  as  an  author,  as  far 
as  we  arc  able  to  difcover,  was  in  the  way  of  controverty ;  and 
that  too  carried  on  with  uncommon  warmth  and  fpirit.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  oppofition  againft  Dr.  Hoadly,  then 
bifhop  of  Bangor  ;  during  which  conteft  he  publilhed  a  great 
number  of  pieces.  One  of  the  principal  is  intitled,  *'  A  Vin- 
^^  dication  of  the  Corporation  and  Teft  A£ts :  in  Anfwer  to 
'<  the  Bi&op  of  Bangor's  Reafbns  for  the  Repeal  of  them. 
<'  To  which  is  added  a  fecond  Part,  concerning  the  Religion 
"  of  Oaths."  17 18,  in  8vo.  He  was  dean  ofCbichefter,  as 
"  well  as  mafter  erf  the  Temple,  when  he  wrote  this.  The 
bifhop  of  Bangor  anfwered  him  in  a  piece,  intitled,  *<  The 
"  common  Rights  of  Sub}e<9s,  defended  ;  and  the  Nature  crfthe 
'^  iacramental  Teft,  considered,"  1719,  in  8 vo.  yet,  while 
he  oppofed  ftrenuoufly  the  principles  of  his  antagonift,  he 
gave  the  ftrongeft  teftimony  that  could  be  of  his  abilities ;  for, 

Aa4    ,  in 


A  Sermon 
preached  at 
theTemple- 
Church,  on 
SundayNoy. 

upon  occa- 
fion  of  the 
death  of  Dr. 
Thomas 
Sherlock, 
&c.  by  Sam. 
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L.  L.  D. 
mafter  of 
the  Tcmplt. 
1762, 4jto. 

Middleton*8 
Works,  vol. 
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in  the  beginning  of  iiis  preface,  he  calls  his  book  **  an  An- 
**  fwer  to  the  moft  plaufible  and  ingenious  Defence,  that,   h§ 

thinks,  has  ever  yet  been  pubiifhed,  of  excluding  men  from  . 

their  acknowledged  civil  Rights,  upon  the  account  of  their 
*•  differences  in  Religion,  or  in  the  circumftances  of  Reli- 
*'  gion."  Dr.  Sherlock  replied  to  the  bi(hop,  in  a  fmall 
pamphlet,  wherein  he  fets  forth  '*  The  true  Meaning  and 
**  intention  of  the  Corporation  and  Tcft  A£b  aflerted,"  &c. 
17 19,  in  8vo. 

About  three  years  after,  the  celebrated  freethinker  Collins 
publiflied  his  famous  book,  intitled,  <<  A  Difcourfe  of  the 
**  Grounds  and  Reafons  of  the  Chriftian  Religion :"  where  he 
endeavours  to  fix  the  evidences  of  it  chiefly,  if  not  folely,  upon 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teilament  $  and  then  explains  thefe 
prophecies  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  they  may  feem  to  have 
no  better  foundation,  than  the  Divination  among  the  hea- 

fcTcdft?  ^'   ^^^^^  >  "  ^^^  learnt,  fays  he,  that  art  in  fchools,  or  under 
J737.  **  difcipline,  as  the  Jews  did  propheiying  in  the  fchools  and 

**  colleges  of  thi  prophets."  This  work  occafioned  a  great 
number  of  pieces  to  be  written  upon  the  fubje<ft  of  prophecy ; 
and  though  Dr.  Sherlock  did  not  enter  diredUy  into  the  con- 
trovcrfy,  yet  he  took  an  opportunity  of  communicating  his 
fentiments,  in  fix  difcourfes  delivered  at  the  Temple-Church, 
in  April  and  May,  1724.  Thefe  Difcourfes  he  publifhed  the 
year  after,  with  this  title,  "  The  life  and  Intent  of  Prophecy, 
*'  in  the  feveral  ages  of  the  world."  8vo.  where  we  haveJ  a 
regular  feries  of  prophecies,  deduced  through  the  feve* 
rat  ages  from  the  beginning,  and  prefented  to  us  in  a 
connefted  view ;  together  with  the  various  degrees  of 
light  diflin£lly  marked  out,  which  were  fuccefHvely  com- 
municated in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  anfwer  the  great 
end  of  religion  and  the  defigns  of  providence,  till  the  great 
events  to  which  they  pointed  fhould  receive  their  accomplifh- 
ment.  Thefe  difcourfes  have  been  exceedingly  admired,  and 
gone  through  feveral  editions.  The  fourth  correded  and  en- 
larged, was  publifhed  in  1744)  8vo;  to  which  ^re  added, 
♦*  Four  DifTertations  :  i.  The  Authority  of  the  fecond  Epiflle 
**  of  St.  Peter.  2.  The  Senfe  of  the  Anctents  before  Cbrift, 
**  upon  the  Circumfbinces  and  Confequences  of  the  Fall.  3. 
**  The  Bleffing  of  Judah,  Gen.  xlix.  4.  Chrifl*s  Entry  into 
<'  Jerufalem."   Three  of  thefe  difTertations,  if  we  miflake  not, 
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accompanied  the  difcourfes  from  their  firft  publication  ;  thp 
fourth  was  added  afterwards.  In  the  year  1749,  Dr.  Sher- 
lock, then  bifhop  of  London,  publiflied  **  An  Appendix  to  the 
"fecond  Di{Iertation>  being  a  farther  enquiry  into  the  Mofaic 
"  account  of  the  Fall."  8vo.  An  advertifement  is  prefixed, 
fetting  forth,  that  the  diflertatlon  was  drawn  up  fome  years 
fince,  and  was  intended  as  an  examination  of  the  obje^ions 
made  to  the  Hiftory  of  the  Fall  by  the  author  of  the  "  Literal 
"  Scheme  of  Prophecy ;"  but,  that  author  being  dead,  was 
DOW  publiflied,  not  in  anfwer  to  him,  but  to  all,  who  call  in 
queftion,  or  are  oiFended  with  the  Hiftory  of  the  Fall,  as  it 
itands  recorded  bv  Mofes.     Whether  Dr.   Middleton,  who   Lettsrto 

[  had  ridiculed  the  Literal  Hiftory  of  the  Fall,  took  himfelf  to   ^^^^' 
be  particularly  aimed  at  here,  or  whether  he  aded  from  other   Defences, 
private  motives  of  refentment,  we  know  not ;  but  he  publifli- 
*•  ed  the  year  after,  1 750,  a  fliarp  and  fatyrical  **  Examination  dlet^" 
*^  of  the  Difcourfes  upon  Prophecy,  with  Animadverfions  upon  Dr.  Coayen 
"  this  Di&rtation  :"  in  which  he  undertakes  to  explain  and 
affirm  thefe  four  points,    1.  "  That  the  ufe  of  Prophecy,  as 
*'  it  was  taught  and  pradifed  by  Chrift,  his  Apoftles,  and  £• 
^*  vangelifts,  was  drawn  intirely  from  fingle  and  feparate  pre- 
^'  didions,  gathered  by  them  from  the  books  of  the  Law  and  ^ 

"  the  Prophets,  and  applied,  independently  on  each  other,  to 
^^  the  feveral  a£b  and  circumftances  of  the  life  of  Jefus,  as  ib  ^ 
^^  many  proofs  of  his  Divine  Miffion  \  and,  confequently, 
"  that  his  Lordfliip*s  pretertded  chain  of  Antediluvian  Pro- 
"  phecies  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  fanciful  conceit,  which  hai 
'^  no  conne£lion  at  all  with  the  evidences  of  the  Gofpel.     2. 

:  "  That  the  Bifliop's  expofition  of  his  Text  is  forced,  iinnatu-  ' 
**  ral,  and  incbnfiftent  with  the  fenfe  of  St.  Peter,  from  whofe  ^ 

^*  epiftle  it  is  taken.  3.  That  the  hidorical  Interpretation, 
'*  which  he  gives  to  the  Account  of  the  Fall,  is  abfurd  and 

i'  *^  contradidory  to  reafon  ;  and  that  the  faid  account  cannot 

*'  be  confidered,  under  any  other  charader,  than  that  of  Al- 

"  legory.  Apologue,  or  Moral  Fable.     4.  That  the  Oracles 

*'  of  the  Heathen  World,  which  his  Lordftiip  declares  to  have 

been  given  out  by  the  Devil,  in  the  form  of  a  Serpent,  were 

all  impoftures,  wholly  managed  by  human  craft,  without 

*^  any  fupernatural  ^id,  or  interpofuion  whatever/' 

In 
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In  the  year  17289  Dr«  Sherlock  was  preferred  to  the  biih- 
opric  of  Ba«ngor  ^  and  tranflated  from  thence  to  Salilbury,  ia 
1734.  In  1747,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Potter,  he  had  an 
ofier  made  him  of  the  archbilhopric  of  Canterbury,  but  de- 
clined it  on  account  of  the  very  ill  ftate  of  health  he  was  then 
in :  yet,  recovering  in  a  good  degree,  he  ventured  to  fucceed 
biibop  Gibibn  in  the  fee  of  London  the  year  after.  But  bo- 
dily infirmities  began  to  zSeSt  him  vexy  much ;  and  though 
for  the  three  or  four  years  he  applied  htmfelf  to  buiinefs,  and 
made  one  general,  vifitation  of  his  diocefe  in  perfon,  yet  he 
was  then  vifited  with  a  very  terrible  illnefs,  which  deprived 
him  almofl  firft  of  the  ufe  of  his  limbs;  and  then  of  his  fpeech» 
infomuch  that  he  could  not  be  underftbod  but  by  thofe,  who 
were  conftantiy  about  him.  Still  the  powers  of  his  under- 
ftanding  continued  in  their  full  vigour ;  and  under  this  weak 
ftate  of  body,  in  which  he  lay  many  years,  h^  revifed,  correc- 
ted, and  publiibed  4  vol,  of  fermons  in  Svo.  which,  befides  the 
excellencies  they  have  in  common  with  the  beft  produAions  in 
this  way,  are  particularly  to  be  admired  for  their  ingenui^  and 
elegance.  He  dquuted  this  life,  the  18th  of  July  1761,  in 
the  84th  year  of  his  age  {  having  for  fome  years  ceafed  to  en- 
joy himfelf  with  comfort,  or  to  interfere  at  all  with  the  affairs 
of  the  world. 
SermoB  **  ^^^  learning,  fays  Dr.  Nicholls,  was  very  eztenGve : 

^7.  ^'  God  had  given  him  a  great  and  an  underftanding  mind,  a 

<<  quick  comprehenfion,  and  a  folid  judgment.  Thefe  advan- 
^^  tages  of  nature  he  improved  by  much  induftry  and  applica- 
''  tion  i  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  had  read  and  digefted 
<<  well  the  antient  authors  both  Greek  and  Latin,  the  philo- 
<^  fophers,  poets,  and  orators :  from  whence  he  acquired 
<*  that  correal  and  elegant  ftile,  which  appears  in  all  hts 
^'  compofitions.  His  knowledge  in  divinity  was  obtained 
<<  from  the  ftudy  of  the  moft  rational  writers  of,  the  church, 
^  both  antient  and  modern  :  and  he  was  particularly  fond  of 
^^  comparing  fcripture  with  fcripture,  and  efpecially  of  iiluftra* 
^^  tt|ig  the  epiftles  and  writings  of  the  apoftles,  which  he 
^*  thought  wanted  to  be  more  ftudied,  and  of  which  we  have 
^'  fome  ipecimens  in  his  own  difcourfes.  His  ikill  in  the  civil 
^^  and  canon  law  was  very  confiderable ;  to  which  he  had  ad- 
^^  ded  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  common  law  of  England,  as 

«  few 
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*^  few  clergymen  attain  to.  This  it  was,  that  gave  him  that 
^  influence  in  all  caufes,  where  the  church  was  concerned  3 
^<  as  knowing  precifely,  what  it  had  to  claim  from  its  confti- 
"  tutions  and  canons,  and  what  from  the  common  law  of  the 
*^  land.''  Dr.  Nicholls  then  mentions  his  conftant  and  exem* 
plary  piety,  his  warm  and  fervent  2eal  in  preaching  the  du^ 
ties  and  maintaining  the  dodlrines  of  chriftianity,  and  his  large 
and  diflFufive  munificence  and  charity.  <<  The  inftances  of 
1''  his  public  charities,  fays  he,  both  in  his  Ufe^time  and  at 
'^  his  death,  are  great  and  like  himfelf.  He  has  given  large 
"  fuBis  of  money  to  the  corporation  of  clergymen's  fons,  to  fe- 
"  vera!  of  the  hofpitals,  and  to  the  ibciety  for  propagating  the 
^  gofpel  in  foreign  parts  :  and  at  the  inflancc  of  the  faid  (b- 
*'  ciety,  he  confeated  to  print  at  his  own  charge  an  impreffion 
"  of  two  choufand  fets  of  his  valuable  difirourfes  at  a  very 
^  confiderable  expence.  And  they  have  been  adually  fent  to 
^  ail  the  iflands  and  colonies  in  America  ;  and  by  the  care  of 
"  the  governors  and  clergy,  it  is  hoped  by  this  time,  that  they 
^  are  sk  properly  diftributed  a,mong  the  people  of  thofe  re- 
<*  fpeflive  colonies,  to  their  great  improvement  in  the  know-- 
*^  ledgeofrationalandpraSical  chriftianity.  And  to  mention  one 
:^  inftancemore  of  his  great  charity  and  care  for  the  education 
*<  of  youth  ;  he  has  given  to  Catfaerine<-Hall  in  Cambridge,  the 

place  of  bis  education,  his  valuable  library  of  books,  and, 

in  his  life-time  and  at  his  death,  donations  for  the  founding     . 

a  librarian's  place,  and  a  fcholarfhip  to  the  amount  of  feve- 

ral  thoufiuid  pounds." 

SHIRLEY  (  James  )  an  Englifli  dramatic  writer  and 
^t,  was  of  an  ancient  family,  and  born  about  the  year  1594, 
the  parifli  of  St.  Mary  Wool-Church  London.     He  was   Langbaine's 
iucated  at  Merchant-Taylors  fchool,  and  from  thence  re-   ^^^^""111°- 

lovcd  to  St.  John's  college  in  Oxford  j   where  Dr.  Laud,    tic  poets 

len  preiidenf:  of  that  college,  conceived  a  great  aflRaSlion  for  ^^^^X  ^' 
lim,  on  account  of  his  excellent  parts ;  yet  wout^  often  tell   vol  iu 
im,  8S  Mr.  Wood  relates,  that  *'  he  was  an  unfit  perfon  to 
take  the  £icred  fundion  upon  him,  and  ihould  never  have 
his  confent ;"  becaufe  Mr.  Shirley  had  then  a  latge  mole 
m  bis  left  cheek,  which  fome  efteemed  a  defiormity.     Af- 
:rwards,  leaving  Oxford  without  a  degree,  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, 
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bridge,  where  it  is  prefumed  he  took  the  degrees  in  arts ;  for 
he  foon  after  entered  into  orders,  and  took  a  cure  at  or  fiear 
<  St.  Albans  in  Hertford(hire.  In  the  mean  time  growing  un« 
fettled  in  his  principles,  he  changed  his  religion  for  that  of 
Rome,  left  his  living,  and  taught  a  grammar  fchool  in  the 
fx>wn  of  St.  Albans ;  but  this  employment  being  uneafy  to  bin, 
he  retired  to  London,  lived  in  Gray's-Inn,  and  fet  himfctf 
heartily  to  write  plays.  By  this  he  gained,  not  only  acomfor* 
table  livelyhood,  but  alfo  very  great  refpeft  and  encourage- 
ment from  perfons  of  quality ;  efpecially  from  Henrietta  Maria, 
king  Charles  Ift*s  queen,  who  made  him  her  fervant.  Whea 
the  rebellion  broke  out,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  London  and 
his  family ;  for  he  had  a  wife  and  children  :  and  being  invited 
by  his  patron  William  Earl  of  Newcaftle,  to  take  his  fortune 
with  him  in  the  wars,  he  attended  his  lordihip.  Upsn  the' 
decline  of  the  king's  caufe,  he  retired  to  London ;  where, 
among  other  of  his  friends,  he  found  Thomas  Stanley,  efq; 
author  of  the  <'  Lives  of  the  Philofophers,**  who  fupported  him 
for  the  prefent.  The  ading  of  plays  being  prohibited,  he 
then  returned  to  his  old  occup)ation  of  teaching  fchool,  which' 
he  did  in  White-Friars ;  and  educated  many  youths,  who  af- 
terwards  proved  eminent  men.  At  the  reftoration  feveml  of 
his  plays  were  brought  upon  the  Theatre  again ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable he  fubfifted  very  well,  though  it  does  not  appear  how. 
In  J  666,  he  was  forced  with  his  fecond  wife  Frances,  by  the 
great  fire  in  September,  from  his  houfe  near  Fleet- ffreet  into 
the  Parifli  of  St.  GSles's  in  the  Fields  :  where,  being  extreme- 
ly afFe£led  with  the  lofs  and  terror  that  fire  occafioned,  they 
both  died  within  the  fpaae  of  twenty  four  hours,  and  wen  in- 
terred in  the  fame  grave  the  29th  of  OSober. 

Befides  thirty  feven  plays,  tragedies  and  comedies^  printed 
at  different  times,  hepublilheda  volumctyf  poems  in  164.6, 
8vo.  with  his  pi£kure  before  them  ;  and  three  trads  relating 
to  grammar.  He  affifted  his  patron  the  earl,  afterwards  duke, 
of  Newcaftle,  in  compofing  feveral  pfeys,  which  the  duke  pub* 
lifted  i  as  likewife  Mr.  John  Ogilby,  in  his  tranflation  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  with  writing  notes  on  them.  Mr.  Wood 
tells  us,  that  *'  he  was  the  moft  noted  dramatic  poet  of  his 
^  *^  time  5**  and  Mr.  LangJ)aine  ealls  him  **  one  of  ftich  in- 
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^  comparable  parts,  that  he  was  the  chief  of  the  fecond-rate 
*<  poets,  and  by  fome  thought  even  equal  to  Fletcher 
«  himfelf/' 

There  was  one  Mr.  Henry  Shirley,  a  contemporary  of  our 
author,  who  wrote  a  tragedy,  called  <*  The  Martyred  Sol- 
*'dier;"  which  was  often  afted  with  general  applaufe.  It 
was  printed  in  1638,  and  dedicated  by  the  publiiher  J.  K.  to 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  ;  the  author  being  then  dead. 

SIDNEY  (Sir  Philip  }  an  Englifli  gentleman  of  great 
wit,  learning,  politenefs  and  courage,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  by  Mary,  eldeft  daughter  of  John  Dudley,  duke  of 
Northumberland ;  and  was  born  as  is  fuppofed,  at  Penfhurftin 
Kent,  the  29th  of  November  1554.     His  chriftian  name  is  Wood'iA- 
faid  to  have  been  given  bim  by  his  father  from  king  Philip  of  ^^1*7.2.** 
Spain,  then  lately  married  to  queen  Mary  of  England*     While  Gcneial 
he  was  very  young,  he  was  fent  to  Chrift-Church  in  Oxford  i  ^*^ 
where  he  continued,  till  he  was  about  feventeen  years  of  age, 
and  then  was  fent  to  travel.     He  was  at  Paris  the  24th  of 
Auguft  1572,  when  the  dreadful  maflacre  of  the  Hugonots 
was  niade ;  and  fled  with  other  EngliHimen  to  the  houfe  of 
Walfingham,  the  ambaflador  there  from  England.     Thence 
he  went  through  Lorrain,  and  by  Strafburg  and  Heidelburg, 
to  Frankibrt,  in  September  or  OtSlober  following.     In  Ger- 
rnany^  he  became  acquainted  with  the  famous  Hubertus  Lan- 
guetus }  whofe  letters  to  him  in  Latin  were  printed  at  Am« 
fterdam  in  1646,  Sir  Philip  lived  with  him  at  Vienna  for 
Ibme  months i  and,  in  September  1573,  went  into  Hungary, 
and  thence  into  Italy,  where  he  continued  all  the  winter  fol- 
lowing, and  moft  of  the  fummer  of  1574.      He   returned 
then  to  Germany,  and  about  May  1575  to  England.    In 
1576,  he  was  fent  by  the  queen  to  RaadDlph  emperor  of 
Germany,  to  condole  the  death  of  Maximilian,  and   alfo  to 
other  princes  of  Germany  :  at  which  time,  fays  Wood,  he 
cauled  this  infcription  to  be  written  under  his  arms,  which  he 
then  hang  up  in  all  places  where  he  lodged,  viz.  lUuftriflimi 
&  generofiffimi  viri  Phllippi  Sidnsei  Angli,  Proregis  Hibeniise 
filii,  Comitum  Warwici  &  Leiceftrise  nepotis,  fereniilimas  Re- 
ginae  Angliae  ad  Caefarem  legati.     The  year  following  in  his 
return,  he  vilited  Don  John  of  Auftria,  vice-r&y  in  the  Low- 
Countries 
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Countries  for  tHe  king  of  Spain,  and  William  prince  of  0* 
nmge;  the  former  of  whom,  though  at  firft  receiving  him 
carelefsly  on  account  of  his  youth,  yet  upon  a  clofer  converfe 
and  better  knowledge  o^  him,  Ihevrcd  him  higher  marks  of  re- 
fyeSty  than  he  did  to  the  ambaiTadors  of  great  princes.    la 
1579,  though  neither  magiftrate  nor  councellor,   he  oppofed 
the  queen's  intended  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and 
gave  his  reafons  in  a  letter  humbly  addre/Ted  to  her  majefty, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Cabbala :  he  prefented  this  addrefs  at 
the  defire  of  fome  great  perfon,  his  uncle  Robert  earl  of  Lei- 
cefter,  as  Mr.  Wood  fuppofcs.     About  the  fame  time  there 
happened  a  high  quarrel  between  him  and  Edward  Vere  earl 
of  Oxford  :  it  was  at  a  tennis-court,  and  about  nothing ;  yet 
was  brought  before  the  queen,  and  probably  occafioned  him  to 
withdraw  from  court  in  the  year  1580.     It  was  during  diis 
retirement,  that  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  w;ritten  his  celebrated 
romance,  called  Arcadia.     In  1582,  he  was  knighted  by  her 
majefty.     In  the  beginning  of  1585,  he  defigncd  an  expedi- 
tion with  Sir  Frands  Drake  into  America ;  but  was  reftrained 
by  the  queen,  and  was  made  in  Oflober  governor  of  FiufiiiDg, 
and  general  of  the  horfe.     Flulhing  was  about  that  time  de- 
livered to  her  majefty,  as  one  of  the  cautionary,  towns.  He 
diftinguifhed  himielf  in  bbth  thefe  pofts  by  his  valor  and  pru* 
dence.     In  July  1586,  he  furprifed  Axil ;  and  preferred  the 
lives  and  honor  of  the  Englifti  army,  at  the  enterprize  of 
Graveiin.   .  In  (faort  his  reputation  and  the  f:ime  of  his  dcfert 
Was  fo  univerfal,  that,  Sir  Robert  Naunton  teils  us,  <'  be  wat 
^«  in  election  for  the  kingdom  of  Poland  ;  and  that  the  queen 
^  refufed  to  further  his  preferment,  not  out  of  emulation,  but  . 
^  out  of  fear  to  I0&  the  jewel  of  his  time."    But  the  glory  of 
this  Marcellus  of  the  English  nation,  as  it  ihone  exceedingly 
fplendid  for  the  time,  fo  it  was  but  fhort  lived :  for,  on  thp  aad 
of  September,  1586,  he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Zttt- 
phen,  arid  carried  to  Arnheim,  where  be  Iangiii/|xed  under  his 
^     wound  about  five  and  twenty  days,  and  died  on  ^be  i6th  of 
Odober  following.     His  body  was  brought  to  England^  and 
buried  with  great  funeral  pomp  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral :  but 
he  had  no  monument  or  infcriptlon  over  him.  J^mes,  King  of 
Scots,  afterwards  of  England,  honoured  him  with  an  epitaph 
of  his  own  compofitioh ;  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  publiibed 
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▼erfes  to  his  memory  in  1587  ;  and  many  members  of  Cam- 
bridge, as  well  as  others,  wrote  poems  on  his  death.  He  mar- 
ried  the  daughter  and  fole  heir  of  Sir  Francis  Walfingham, 
fecretary  of  ftatc ;  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  born  iit 
1585,  who  was  married  to  Roger  Manners  earl  of  Rutland, 
but  died  without  tflfue.  Sir  Philip's  widow  afterwards  became 
the  wife  of  Robert  Devcreux,  earl  of  Eflex. 

Though  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had  as  great  a  portion  of  fame 
for  wit  and  learning,  as  he  had  for  fine  breeding  and  courage^ 
during  his  life  ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  his  writings 
were  publifhed  to  the  world,  till  fome  time  after  his  death* 
His  Arcadia,  which  is  his  chief  work  j  was  written  for  the  ufe 
of  his  noble,  virtuous,  and  learned  fifler  Mary,  the  wife  of 
Henry  earl  of  Pembroke,  but  not  publiflied  :  for,  fays  Mr. 
Wood,  he  was  not  fo  fond,  as  Heliodorus  was,  of  his  amorous 
work,  but  deiired  upon  his  death -bed  to  have  it  fupprefled. 
It  was  neverthelefs  publifhed,  and  fo  univerfally  read  and  ad- 
mired, as  to  come  to  an  eighth  edition  in  1633.     Some  fmal- 
ler  produtSiions  of  his  pen,  as  well  in  verfe  as  profe,  were  like- 
wife  communicated  to  the  public  ;  as  in  1595,  *'  An  Apo- 
"  logy  for  poetry,"  in  profe,  which  fome  have  efteemed  h!$ 
beil  performance.    No  man  had  ever  higher  honors  paid  to 
him,  or  greater  encomiums  lavifhed  on  him,   than  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.     **  This  ftort-lived  ornament  of  his  noble  family,  and 
'*  the  Marcellus  of  the  Englifh  nation,  fays  Mr.  Wood,  hath 
**  deferved,  and  without  difpute  or  envy  enjoyed,  the  mod  ex- 
**  alting  praifes  of  his  own  and  of  fucceeding  ages.     The 
"  poets  of  his  time,  efpecially  Spencer,  reverenced  him  not 
^'  only  as  a  patron,  but  a  mafter  \  and  he  was  almoft  the  only 
^  peribn  in  any  agey  I  will  not  except  Mecaenas,   that  could 
"  teach  the  beft  rules  of  poetry,  and  moft  freely  reward  the 
**  performances  of  Poets.     He  was  a  man  of  a  fweet  nature, 
**  of  excelleht  behaviour,  of  much,  and  withal  of  well-di- 
"  gefted  learning :  fo  that  rarely  wit,  courage,  and  breeding, 
*^  and  other  additional  accomplifhments  of  converfation,  have 
'f  inet  in  fo  high  a  degree  in  any  fingle  perfon.  —  He  was  a 
^'  flatefman,  foldier,  and  fcholar,  a  compleat  mailer  of  matter 
^  and  language,  as  his  immortal  pen  fhews.     His  pen  and  his 
**  fword  have  rendered  him  famous  enough  ;  he  died  by  the 

*'  one^  and  by  the  other  he  will  ever  live." 
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The  language,  hereufed  by  Mr.  Wood,  may  fervc  as  a 
fpecimen  of  that  fort  of  panegyric,  which  has  always  been 
given  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,'  as  moft  Juftly  his  right ;  and  it  has 
been  a  kind  of  fa(hion  for  all  writers,  when  they  liave  had  oo- 
fioii  to  fpcak  of  this  undoubtedly  very  worthy  and  accompli(h« 
ed  young  gentleman,  to  fpeak  of  him  in  this  or  the  like  drain. 
For  the  Angularity  of  the  thing  therefore,  we  willtranfcribe  a 
pafTage  from  a  writer  of  the  prefent  age,  wherein  a  very  dif- 
ferent eftimate  is  made  of  his  merit ;  after  premifing^  that  if 
this  writer  hath  valued  it  at  too  litrle,  the  world  hath  certain- 
ly  been  accuftomed  to  value  it  at  too  much.     Speaking  ofSir 
Fulke  Greviie,  Lord  Brooke,  who  piqued  hiaife|f  moft  on 
.  being,  as  he.ftiled  himfelf  on  his  tomb,^'T'aE  PRIEKD 
CtfaOogneof  OF  SIR  PHILIP  S t D N E Y,  Vnd'^^Ko^^^^^    left  us 
^2^  */j**     a  life  of  him  ;  he  reprefents  Sir  Philip  **  a  nt^n^^f  miifch  note  in 
Authors,  p.,  "  his  time,  butone  of  thofe  admired  wits,  w^liaVe  loft  mqch 
»Sa,2dedit.   «  of  their  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  pollerity.'^^A  thoufanjt 
*'  accidents  of  birth,  continues  he,  court  favoif  of  popuiarinr,f 
**  concur  fometimes  to  gild  ^  flender  proportiprf'of 'memJ 
**  After-ages,  who  look  when  thofe  beams  are  withdrawn, 
**  wonder  what  attracted  the  cjcs  of  the  multftid^.y  No  mid. 
*'  feems  to  me  fo  aftbniflimg  an  obje£l?of  tetiipbraVy  admira-' 
**  tion,  as  the  celebrated  friend  of  the  lord  Jjfooke,  the  ^- 
**  mous  Silr  Philip  Sidney.     The  learned  of^ufdfie  dedicaJliSt 
**- their  works  to  him :  the  republic  of  Polartd^tbought  hiiri  at 
*•  leaft  worthy  to  be  in  the  nomination  for  their  crown*:  ifiL. 
*'  the  mufes  of  England  wept  his  death.    Wfieh'we*aft^Aii 
*J  diftance  of  time  enquire,  ^  what  pr.odigioiis '  milt'ltS  exfcitiW 
*'  fuch  admiration,  what  do  We  find  ?  Great  valdur^  /Sf^t  « 
was  an  age  of  heroes.     In  full  of  all  other'  talents  'IVe  iiSve 
a  tedious,  lamentable  pedantic,  paftorat'Poliiance,  whldi, 
the  patience  of  a  young  virgin  in  love  cannot  now  wiadc, 
through;  and  fome  abfurd  attempts  to  fettef  Englim  ?cHe 
**  in  Roman  chains  ;  a  proof,  that  this  aoplaude<l  authfjVuh- 
**  derftood  little  of  the  genius  of  his  own  lah^uagfe.  ^be  »cw  <jf 
SidncT-Pft-    *^  his  letters  extant  are  poor  matters  ;  one  to'  a'ftewurd  ofii&\ 
pers,  Yol.  I.   «'  father^  an  inftance  of  unwarrantable  violence:     By  farwte. 
P-»5^-         «  beft  prcfumption  of  his  abilities,  to  us    who  Can  Judge' 
*<  only  by  what  we  fee,  ia  a  pamphlet  publiHied  among  wc' 
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^<  Sidney- papers,  being  an  anfwer  to  the  famous  libel,  called 
«  Leicefiif^s  Commtnwialth.  It  defends  his  uncle  with  great 
<<  fpirit.  What  had  been  faid  in  derogation  to  tlieiiT 
«<  blood,  feems  to  have  touched  Sir  Philip  moft.  He  died 
**  with  the  rafluiefs  of  a  volunteer,  ajfter  having  lived  to 
«  to  write  with  the  fang  fr$id  of  Mademoifelle  Scudcri." 
To  juftify  the  charge  of  raihnefs  upon  Sir  Philip,  this  note 
is  placed  at  the  bc^m  of  the  page :  *<  Queen  Elizabeth 
*<  fiud  of  lord  Eflex,  we  Jball  have  him  knnked  on  thi  head^ 
«  like  that  n^  felliw  Sidney.'* 

SIDNEY  (AtGERNoK)  an  Englifli  gentleroaft,  wbd 
let  up  Marco$  Bruius  for  his  pattenu  and  died  like  him  in 
the  caufe  of  libertf,  .Wat  fecond  ion  of  Robert  earl  of  Let-  Burriet^t 
cefter  by  Dorothy,  cidcft  daughter  of  Henry  Ptercy,  earl  JJ;*  t[J^J 
of  Noxthumberlaxid }  and  was  born  about  the  year  1617.  Voi.  i. 
Of  his  educatioo,  and  how  be  fpent  the  younger  part  of  his  ^'^^/^ 
UEby  W€  know  nothing.    During  the  civil  wars,  he  adhered  neni  Dift, 
to  the  iuterefl  of  the  parliament,  in  whofe  army  he  was  a 
colonel  'f  and  wa^  nominated  one  of  the  king*s  judges,  tho^ 
he  did  not  fit  among  them.     He  was  a  oealous  republican^  £ch|rd*f 
siod  on  that  account  a  violent  enemy  to  Cromwell,  after  he  £^',^^ 
h»i  made  himfelf  protestor.    In  June  1659,  he  was  ap-  ad  annum 
panted  by  the  council  of  ftate,  to  go  with  Sir  Robert  Honey-   '^^^* 
wood)  and  Bulftrode  Wbitelock,  £(q;  commiffioners  to  the 
Souod^  to  medMe  a  peace   between  the  kings  of  Sweden 
an4  Deomar]( :  but  Mr.  Whitelocke  obferves^  that  himfelf 
Witt  unwilling  to  undertake  that  ferVice,  *^  efpecially,  fays  he,   Memoriaif 
« to  be  joined  with  thofe,  that  would  cxpc£l  precedency  of  ua  afffin,* 
^  me,  whjo  had  been  formerly  ambafladoir  extraordinary  to  p-  ^So. 
"  Sweden  alone  j  and  I  knew  well  die  overruling  temjler  ^"^'  '^^^ 
**  and  height  of  colonel  Sidney«    I  therefore  endeavoured 
*<  to  excufe  myfelf,  by  reafon  of  my  old  age  and  infirmities ; 
^  but  the  council  prefled  it  upon  me  :"  however^  he  was  at 
laftexcufed  from  going.     While  colonel  Sidney  was  at  the 
Court  of  Denmark,  monfieur  Terlon,  the  French  ambafla- 
dor  there,  had  the  confidence  to  tear  out  of  a  book  of  mottos 
in  the  king's  library,  this  verfe ;  which  the  colonel,  accord« 
ing  to  the  liberty  allowed  to  all  noble  ftrangers,^  had  written 
in  it: 

Vol.  X.  Bb  -^Ma- 
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Ni*-Maiius  fasec  inimica  tyranots 


Enfe  petit  i^Iacidam  fub  Ubertate  quietem. 

The  lord  MoIefWdrth^  M4)d  relates  this  in  tie  preface  to  his 
fpirited  account  df  Dentnkrk,  dbferves^  thM  *'  diongh  men- 
^*  fieuT  't'erlon  underflood  not  k  word  of  Latin,  he  was  tol4 
*Tjy  others  the  nielaning  of  die  fenteftce ;  which  he  ccritfider* 
^  ed  a^  a  libel  upon  the  French  goveHnniierity  and  upon  fitch 
^'  as  was, then  fetting  up  In  Dehntiark  by  French  ai&ftance  or 
**  example/' 

iAt  4it  reftoration,  t^olonel  Sidney  wtald  fiot  peifonally 
sfecept  of  the  dbllvlon  and  Indcidrnty,  gcneraHy  granted  to 
this  wtole  itatiim  i  but  contiDued  abroad,  tin  the  <y«ar  1677. 
Then  he  returned  to  England,  ahd  obtlaxned-fFOm  the  ktt^a 
particular  pardon,  upon  repeated  promifes  of  conflant  and 
P*  53^  <pifet  obedtence:fer  thi^  future.  Bi&op^  Burnet '^Arfervts,  that 
te  came  bade,  when  the  parliament  was  -piaffing  the  king 
into  tlie  war,  the  court  of  FianceibaTtng  obtained  l^ave  for 
Kim  to  return  1  mnd  that  upon  bis^  doing  ^Ihe^mild  to  di- 
vert lite  peofde  from  that  war,  fome  ttok  hiiii  for  a  penfioner 
of  France  :  whiie  bis  •  Hi  'the  mean  time^edared,  to  tbdfe  to 
Whom  be  durft  Q)eak  freely,  that  he  knew  k  was  all  a  jug- 
gle ;  that  our  court  was  in  an  inttre  confidence  with  Fruice,' 
zai  bad  no  other  de%n  in  this  Aew  of  a  war  but  to^raife  an 
army,  aiid  keep  it  beyond  iea  till  it  was  trained  and  oMdeP 
led.  Ih  1683,  be  was  accufed  of  being  concerned  in  tiMi 
%ye-Haufe  plot;  and,  after  the  lord  Jtui&l  had  been  exanu'*'' 
lied,  wa^  ixeast  brought  befone  the  kii^  and  counciU  Ht 
faid,  that  he  wcmld  make  tte  ^eft  defence  he  could,  if  thef 
^  had  any  proof  againft  him,  but  would  not  fortify  ^eir  tvi- 

denee  by  any  thing  lite  Ihould  £ujr~;  fo  that  the  txmitia^' 
was  very  fliort.  ;  He  was  arraigned  for  high  treafbn  beftirt^ 
the '  chief  juft ice  JefFr^s  in  NoMcanber  1683,  and  ftmn* 
guilty.  After  his  cdnviAion,  he  fentto  the  manqutis  of  Ha- 
lifax, who  was  his  nephew  by  marriage,  a  paper  to  be  laid' 
^  before  the  king,  containing  the  main  points  of  his  defences- 

upon  which  he  appealed  to  the  king,  aod  defired  he  wolld 
review  the  whole  matter  :  but  this  had  no  other  tS6&^  el> 
cept  only  to  refpite  his  execution  for  three  weeks.     Wbcfl* 
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Ike  vmrnit  far  Us  execution  was  broiight,  lie  told  thj^  An- 
liiF,  that  !he  mrouM  not  ^pofltikite  any  tbing-upon  his,  own 
flcoount;  for  titue  Ivarld  was  nothing  to  him :  but  he  defirpd 
k  might  be  oMilideredy  how  guilty  fhey  were  of  his.Uoodt 
^nko  had  not  rstumed  a  f«»ir  jury,  but  one  pac^ed«  and  as  di- 
ftdtd  by  ^le  king's  follicitor.  He  was  beheaded  on  Tower- 
Hill,  where  be  deTivered  a  wrkten  paper  to  the  (herUF,  tbe 
7^  of  December  1683:  but  his  fittainder  was  reveded,  if 
ikt  could  make  hbn  any  amends,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  reig^ 
•r  William  and  Mary.  Bifliop  Burnet,  who  knew  hiia^-  p.  53^* 
faoaHy,  gires  the  following  charader  of  him :  ^'  he  -was, 
*<  fays  he,  a  man  of  moft  extraordinary  cour^e^  a  f1:ea4y 
'^  man,  even  to  obftinacy,  fincer^  but  <^  a  rough  and  boifte- 
^  fous  teflB^Kr^  that  could  not  bear  contradidion*  He  Teem- 
"^■iblto^e  a  chriftiaA,  but  in  a  paiticular  foroD  of  his  own : 
^le  thought,  it  was  to  be  like  a  divine  philofophy  in  the 
^limid^  biithc  was  againft  all  public  wotttup^  aikl  eveiy 
«  ttiag  that  looked  like  a  church.  He  was  ftifF  to  all  re- 
^^Micaai  principles,  and  fuch  an  enemy  to  every  thing 
'^tbait  looked  like  mobarchy,  that  fac  fet  btmfelf  ib^  higjh 
'^^  9p{>afition  againfl  Cromwell,  when  he  was  made  proteQ- 
**  6r,  He  *had  ftudied  the  hlftory  of  government  in  all  its 
•  branches,  beyond  any  man  I  ever  knew." 

He  left. behind  him  *^  DiCcourfes  upon  Government;"  die 
ftfteditioti  of  which  was  in  1698,  the  fccond  in  1704,  lb- 
fc.  To  the  iecond  is  added  the  paper  he  delivered  to  the 
A^iis,  immediately  before  his  death ;  with  an  alphabetical 
tikle.  Some  .have  cftccmcd  ^efc  difcpnrfes  of  Sidney  upon 
fovemaient  (o  much,  as  to  efieem  them  an  ample  coo^ien*  ^ 
ftrion  (or  the  Ms  of  Ciceyo's  Ex  books  dc  Repciblica  :  it  is 
certain,  that  they  abound  with  ftrong  fenfe  and  gpod  tearn- 
1^)  and  (tk^  ch^ir  author  to  have  been  very  ceaiummate 
k  Ae  feience  of  hnoian  nature  and  civil  polity. 

' '  I. 

SIDONIUS  (C  SoLLius  Ap^iLiKARis)  a  veiy  in- 
genious and  learned  eccleGafiic  of  tbe  fifth  century,  was  de-  ^ 
fended  of  an  yiuflrious  family,  his  father  and  grand&ther 
living  been  praefeifii-pretorio  in  Gaol  5  »nd  was  born  at  Ly- 
<*•»  tbotit  the  year  430.  He  was  edocated^with  care,  per- 
^ed  his  ftudies  un(fer  itkt  moft  e|ccdi«nt  mailers  of  that  ^  ^ 
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tiikie,  uk)  became  Very  fkilful  in  all  parts  of  literature,  es- 
pecially in  poetry.  He  married  Papianilla,  the  daughter  of 
Avitus,  who  from  praefefhis-praetorio  in  Gaul,  was  ratfed  to 
the  imperial  throne,  after  the  death  of  Maximua.  But  Ma- 
jorianUs,  whom  Leo  had  taken  into  a  paitnerihip  of  the  txsh 
pire,  forced  Avitus  to  lay  down  his  crown ;  and  came  to 
befiege  the  city  Lyons,  where  Sidonius  had  flxut  himfelf  up. 
The  City  being  taken,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy; 
but  the  reputation  of  his  greai  learning  procured  him  all  the 
*  "favor  he  could  deiire  :  and  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of 

it,  he  made  a  panegjTic  in  honour  of  Majorianus^  whick 
was  fo  well  taken,  that  the  latter  ereded  Sidohius's  ftatue 
'  JB  tb^  city  of  Rome.  The  emperor  Anthemtus  did  move 
honourably  requite  the  panegyric,  which  Sidonius  made  in 
his  honour,  by  making  him  governor  of  the  city  of  Rome^ 
and  afterwards  raifing  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  palriciafly 
but  he  foon  quitted  his  fecular  employment,  and  turned 
himfelf  to  the  government  of  the  church.  The  fet  of  Cler- 
mont being  vacant  in  472,  Sidonius,  th<Migh  yet  no  more 
ahan  a  lay-man,  was  chofen  into  it  without  cmapetitioa; 
and  Applying  himfelf  to  fuch  ftudies,  as  were  proper  hi  Us 
vocation,'  performed  all  the  offices  of  a  wife  and  good  bi- 
ihop.  Clermont  being  befieged  by  the  Goths,  he  eocouag^d 
fb^  people  to  (land  lipon  their  defence,  and  would  ocv^ 
ipopfi^nt  to  tbe  furrender  of  the  city;  fo  that  when  it  was 
delivered  up,  he  was  forced  to  fly,  but  was  ibon  refiored. 
Some  time  after,  he  was  crofled  by  two  fadious  priefb,  fAo 
deprived  him  of  the  government  of  bis  churcfh  ;  but  he  was 
again  fettled  with  honour  at  the  end  of  a  year.  He  died  in 
peace  in  487,  after  he  had  been  biihop  ikitea  yearsi  and 
lived  fixty  fix. 

He  was  a  man  learned  above  the  agehe  Ji^  io,  ikilled 
in  all  parts  of  literatutx^  and  fcience,  of  a  (bbtle  and  pene- 
trating wit,  and  an  elegant  writer  both  in  verfe  and  profe. 
He  wrote  feveral  things^  none  of  which  are  extant,  except 
nine 'books  of  Epiftles,  with  about  fo^ur  and.  twenty  poems 
interfperfed.  There  are  few  things  in  his  letters,  which 
relate  to  religion  or  the  church  :  but  they  contain  a  great 
variety  of  matters,  which  relate  to  learning  and  projrfuuie 
hiftory.    They  were  publifhed  with  notes  by  father  Sir- 
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mond,  at  Paris  1614,  in  8vo  5  and,  aftqr  his  deaths  reprint- 
ed in  1652  with  fome  augmentations,  in  4to. 

r 

SIGNORELLI(Luca)  aFIorentine  painter,  waf 
bom  at  Cortona  in  the  year  1439.  He  was  fo  excellent  at 
defigning  naked  bodies,  that  from  a  piece^  which  he  painted 
in  a  chapel  of  the  great  church  at  Orvieto,  the  famed  Mi* 
diael  Angelo  transferred  feveral  entire  figures  into  his  **  Laft 
<<  Judgments"  The  following  ftory  of  him  fliews,  what  an 
abfolute  command  he  had  over  his  paffions.  He  had  a  fon 
extremely  handfome,  and  a  youth  of  great  hopes^  who  was 
unfortunately  killed  at  Cortona.  This  fon,  infinitely  be- 
loved by  him,  was  brought  home  :  upon  which  he  ordered 
his  corps  to  be  carried  into  his  painting  room  ;  and  having 
ftripped  him,  immediately  drew  his  pidure,  without  fliedding 
a  tear.  He  painted  a  great  deal  for  pope  Sixtus  IV,  and 
died  very  rich  in  the  year  I52i« 

SIGONIUS  (Carolus)  a  moft  learned  Italian,  was 
of  an  ancient  family  of  Modena,  and  born  there  in  1525* 
His  father  defigned  him  for  a  phyfician,  and  fent  him  to  Bo- 
logna with  that  view  ;  but  he  ibon  abandoned  this  purfuit, 
and  gave  himfelf  up  to  Greek  and  Latin  learning,  which  was 
more  agreeable  to  his  tafte  and  humour.  He  taught  Greek, 
firfl  at  Venice,  then  at  Padua,  and  laflly  at  Bologna.  He 
had  fome  literary  difputes  with  Robortellus  and  Grucbius 
upon  Roman  antiquities,  in  which  he  was  exceedingly  well 
verfed.  .  He  wrote  a  vail  number  of  books  :  the  moft  ef- 
teemed  of  his  works  are,  de  Republica  Hebrseorum  ;  de  Re- 
publica  Athenienfium  ;  Hifloria  dc  Occidentali  Imperio ;  & 
de  regno  Italiae.  Lipfius,  Cafaubon,  Turnebus,  andall  the 
learned,  fpeak  of  him  in  terms  of  the  profoUndeft  refped  1 
and  very  defervedly  :  for  he  was  unqueitionably,  a  man  of 
|reat  jtKlgment  as  well  as  learnings  very  exad  and  deep  in 
reiearches,  and  of  moft  unwearied  diligence.  He  died  in 
1584,  aged  fixty  years.  His  works  were  all  colleded  and 
printed  at  Milan  in  1733  and  1734 :  th^y  make  fix  volomes 
in  folio. 
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SILIUS  ITALICUS  (Caius)  an  aocient Roman 

poet,  and  author  of  an  epic  poem  in  feyenteen  books,  which 

QDnteim.an  a€ccfii^t of  t^e  (eccmd  punic,  w|SM'i,fa.  famous 

m  hittotyh'  fer  having  decided  th^  empire  of  the,  world  in  fa- 

\iour  of  the  Romans.     He  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Ti)>erius^ 

and  Is  fti^pofed  to  haye  derived  the  name  of  Itahcuft  frooi  t)ie 

place  of  fais  birth,;  but  whether  he  iiras.born  at  Italica.  m 

%>aia,  qf  at  Coi-fimuqi  in  Italy,  which  according  to  -StraJM- 

i^d  the  same  of  Italica  given  it  d\iimg  the  ^^jK^al  war,.  ^  a 

point  which  canfiot  be  known :  though  if  bi&.  bif0  h%ct  l^f* 

pened  at  either  of  thefe  places>  the  gra^mofiaii&fFiUtfU  m^ 

4iat  be jQ^^ld . havq  been  called  Italicenfis,.«|i4:ml  Italifiiu. 

When^he  came  to  Rome,  he  applied  himfelftor  the«bar.paad 

by  a  clofe  iaiitation  of  Cicerp  fucceeded  &>  wett»  that  he  be- 

caiae  a  celebrated  advoqite  and  moft  accoiqpliflM^  onttor* 

His  merit  and  chara3er  reconunended  hii^  %<$>  the  b^beft  of* 

fices  in  the  republic,  even  to  the  confuUhip,^  of  which  be 

was.  poflefled  when  Nero  died;     He  is  find  to .  hzsfci  bqen  aad- 

ing  andt  affifling,  in  accufing  per£>ns.  of  bigh;rank  sto^-fop- 

t}ine>  whom  that  wicked  emperor  bad  dpwoteAto  deftf  ii£HoQ*: 

but  be  retrieved  hi&charafUr  afterwards^by  a  loag^aad  iini- 

fi>rmrGoiirfe  of  virtuous  befaavioiiir*   He  held  a  prmcipal  plaee 

under  the  emperor  VitelUus,  which  be  executed  /b  weli» 

that  he  preferved  his  credit  vriA  the  public*     Veipafiasi  ftnt 

him  as  proconful  intO'Afia^  where  be  behaved  wftb  clean 

hands  and  unblemiCbed  reputation*     After  having  thus  fpent 

the  beft  part  of  his  life  m  thefervice  of  hiseountry^  be- bid 

adieu  tp  publick  affairs^  refblving  to  confecrase  the  lamaiiwter 

^  a, polite  retirement  and  the?  amies.     He  bad  fioreral  fine 

villa's  in  the  country :  one  at  Tufculum,  celebrated  forhar^ 

ing,  been  Cicero's,,  and  a  iarm  near  Naples  (aid  to  havebecfr 

Virgil's,  and  at  wbtoh  was  his^tomb,  which  Silvius  often  n-^ 

fited.  Thus  Martial  compliments  him  on  both  th^accouats: 

•  *-  A 

Silius  haec  magtli  celebrat  m<Miumenta  Maronts,, 

Jugera  facundi  qui  Ciceronis  -habet, 
Haeredem  Dominumque  fui  tumuliqtie  larifque 

Non  alium  mallei  nee  Maro  hec  Cicero. 

m 

Epigr.^.  lib.  xi* 
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<<  Of  Tully's  feat  my  SUiua  is  poflefs'd^ 

«<  And  bii  the  tomb  where  Virgil's  aihes  reft. 

*'  CouU  cbofe  great  Ihades  return  to  ckoqk  their  heir, 

**  The  prefent  owner  they  would  hodi  prefer.^ 

In  thefe  Tetirementa  he  applied  bimfirIF  to  poetry  :  led  not  fe 
tttidh  by  any  gre«t  force  of  genius,  which  would  certaialf 
Bot  have  fuffbiwi  hi^  to  ftajTy  liU  life  waa  in  the  wane, 
and  hift  imagination  0(!owtng  cold,  as  by  his  exceeding  great 
ioire  of  Virgil  $  to  whofe  /oempry  he  paid  the  higheft  .vene« 
latioa,  and  whofe  birth-day  he  i^  faid  to  bfTe  celebrated  $xir 
noally  wilh  mone  folemnity  than  his  own.  He  h^  Imitated 
lam  m  hi$  poem  a  and  though  he  falls  intifely  £hprt  of  him« 
yet  he  poffi^s  many  excellent  quaUtiesy  and  has  difcovered 
a  great  and  univerfsd  genMis,  which  Would  enaible  him  to 
iuccc«d  in  fooie  degree  iu  whatever  be  undertook.  He  Ipeat 
msAy  years  in  this  manner  ;  till  at  laft  he  was  (eized  with 
sm  iactirable  ulcc^,  which  afflided  him  wiib  infupportaUe 
pains^  and  drove  him  to  put  )n  end  to  his  life  by  refraining 
from  fufteaafice.  This  was  a  common  pradice  among  ttue 
HomaoS)  and,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  ftoics,  an 
aft  of  bravery :  though  it  is  remarkahle»  that  Atticus,  wbp 
waa  an  epioiirean^  died  in  the  fame  maiiaer. 

Sinoe  we  know  little  of  SHins  Italicus,  but  what  we  leara 
from  an  €fi&lc  of  the  younger  Pliny,  we  cannot  do  bect^ 
than  fiibjoin  that  epifile,  cur  part  of  it  at  leaft,  as  we  find  it 
easseilei^y  tranfla^ted  by  Mr,  Melmoth  ^  fince  it  .will  not  only 
£O0firm  all  that  h^  been  faid,  but  let  the  reader  in^  fome 
.£Mrtber  partkuhurs  concerning  bim» 

Book  IJL    Letter  VII. 

PjUHV  to  Ca.N{KIU8« 

*<  I  am  j>ift. now  informed,  that  Silius  Italicus  has  ftarv<^d 
<'  him^Kto  death,  at  his  villa  near  Haples.  Having  be^ 
^^  afflided  with  an  impoilhume,  which  ws^  deemed  incura- 
^'  ble,  he  gjrew  weary  of  life  upder  fuch  uneafy  circumftancw, 
^<.and  therefore  pw;t  fin  end  tp  it,  with  the  mof^  de(ermii\qd 
^^  CAUi;agp«     He  had  been  extremely  fortunate  through  the 
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«^  whole  cwffe  of  iiift^<]ayi^  A^xeeptmg  Gtti]^^sct^>']b&  at'^hSb  ^ 
^<  yotinger'lbn;  IfcM^d^v^^^itat  \/ra^.-ma<t^Upii£^)ifm'torthe' 
«<  ra(ijftii»<9i<!)ii'«f  ftetrfg  tii#  cMeftj  tOiorfofHrfflff^ove  amsfUe 

^'  in  ft  very  flMriikbig  fttiuCkloff.     »•  ^vAr^li  Ifttte '  in  4ii8  * ' 
**  reputation  in  the  time  Mofi  Kfei-o^  |Mavir%^titeii  fuipeawd* 

<*ifiref^' carried  oti  itithe  fei^df  ^ut^'itK^f  blithe  made 
^<  life  of  Ms  Intereft  in  VltiliiiiS)  witif  grtar  diftrWM  :afii  " 
«<  huniafti^>  ^He  a^uif^gd  mach  -honocir  by^bfe  n*uiiiiflia>> 
**  tkm  df  t^  g6Vei*tfMeftt  ^  A6a  *,  and  bf  M»^  ftpprOvvd^^h^ 
<^  haviour  after  his  retirement  from  bufin«6;'«c)e0mi  ^hiipcbvi  ' 
*<  rafter  frbm  that  ftaih,^  wliich  'his  fermt?-  intrigues'  bJS 
^<  thr<)wn  upon  it«     He  )iWd  tm&hg  the  n^Wlftf  o^  Roiftt^ 
"  vifithout  power,  and  eotifequfently  withoot^niry.  *  I^W  be' 
freqiientty  wa§  eorrEhed^to  hw bed^ lind  atwi^^abiscbim^  • 
ber,  yet  be  was  highly  refpeded  and  much  fiiined  1  tiof  wMS 
*^  a  view  to  his  wealth,  but  merely  on  account  of  his  merit 
*«  He  employed  his  time  between  conveWiiig>#iili^^fllefi^1iBK 
♦*  ters,  and  comprfing  of  verfes  j  uriiicb  b*  ftuhettiliiss  redt^i  ' 
^<  in  order  to  try  the  fentiitients  of  the  ptiblte^j'  but  hedlf6d^'' 
^«  vercd  In  theth  more  ihdirftry  than  gen!U8«  -In  th^'aetiiob^  ' 
*'  his  yeart  be  entirely  quitted  Rome,  '2mt>1ividfik<$getii^f  ift'^ 
^'  Campania,  from  whence  eifen  the  acceffiottf^Pth^iiew  eitt^'^ 
^<  peror  (TVajah)  could  not  draw  him.  A  cii%«hmftanc«  #M*  '• 
♦'  I  inention,  as  *weH  to  the  honoiir  of  the  priheej  who  'wai  Wt^ ' 
*«  difplc^fed  with  that  Tibertyi  at  of  ItalicO^,  Who  wtsik*^' 
^«  afmid  to  make  trfo^  of  it.    He  was  r^i<oathed  'wiA'Vei^' 
^*  fond  of  all  the  elegancfes^  of  the  fin^  ait^  to  n  <Ie^rec  of  ^-^ 
«*  cefs.     He  had  fever^  vlHas  in  the  fameprbvinee^  knd  iHt 
i^  laftpurchafe  was  alwa^ai  x^e  chief  favorite,  to'tbe  n^^ 
**  of  tie  reft.     They  ^er^  all  ftirniflied  with  large,  coMe* 
(« tions  of  bookl,  Ital^c^s  fk^-  pi&^tts;  ^Meh  be  fttore  than^ 
♦<  enjoyed,  he  even  adored  }  p^r^cutarly  thaflof  Vk^ct 
^<  whom  he  was-  fo  piffionate  an  ddmirqr^  that  h¥  ceTeMl- 
♦*  ted  the  anniverfary  pf  that  poct'$  birth-day  witbm^^^o*; 
f«  Icmnity  tiidn  his  own  j  ef^eciallf  at  Naples,  wh€i^  fe  dfirf^ 
(^  to  approach  hi^'  tomb  with  ^as  much  ityili^ice,  as  If  it' 
f«  h|d  bc^rt  #  tertpl^,     III  th}$ ^anbUjlllly  tilf  livdl '«» fife". 
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*<1bfeBty^MK:f9trwf  hi$  nge,  witb  n  <kUcace,  mther  than 
^  s^- ficklynioiiffuitiait.  It  i*  reomrkaMtv^bat  a$  he  wasibe 
*«  iaft'pcrfesitpM  vhom  Nero  eonfMed  th^  coniiiftlar  office^ 
*<  fdm^rpsiftfje  teing  ktlkd  duiing  hisTCoafuifliip)  li>  Jie  was 
*«  the  kft  alfi>  thilK.fumved  of  all  tjMfe«  who  bad  been  raifed 
^<  b9M|iiin.''to4kat  digniiy.  When  I  coniider  this,  I  cannot 
*^  Airboar ImenMh^riie  tranfitorjp condition o£  mankind.  Is 
*< there  any.tbiqgin  rntlM  fe ttiorfe  and  limited  as  human 
*'life»  fcnrwitlifita^moft  extended  period?  Doe#  it  -not  fecm 
^  tojNnii  *f  friend,  hot yefttfr^fajr,.  that  Nero'was.upon  the 
*^  dtfone  f  and  jpel  not  one  of  all  thofe^  who.  were  o9nfiili  in 
*«  hi«  vrign^r  now  r^ihain  1 "--— — 

-There  hfwe  been  many  editions  of  SUkis  Italicus.  A  tteat 
and cfMreAone  waa  pnbliiiied  at  Leipfic  1696,  in  8vo,  with 
fliort  and  'ufefiil  notes  by  Cellaiiiis ;  but  the  beft  is  that^  cum 
notia  tiftegria  Variomm  &  Arnoldi  Drakenborch*  Traje<ft.'ad 
RhBaM  17^17^  in  4to« 
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SIM  QN  (jdiGHARo)  ^  Fcench  critic  and  divine  of  great 
fen(j:^jan4  ^eaining^  was  boi^n  at  Dieppe  tbe  13th  of  May 
i63[&;l<  and  cpniin^f^Qpd  bis  ftvdies  among  tbe  priefU  of  the  Nlcemi^ 
®nyary,  in  thp.'  fam^etpwn.  He  qnitt<^i  them  for  fonjc  time,  '^"^  ^ 
aii4  went  to.  Parisy  where  he  applied  himfclf  tp  divinity,  and 
made,  a  vaftt.pfogrc6  in  the  knowledge  of  the  oriental 
tongoca^  for  Which  he  had  sdways  a  particular  turo  :  but  he 
returned  to  the  oratory,  and  became,  a  prieft  of  it,  ai>out 
the,  year  i66o«/  In  ib^o^.he^be^n  to  prefent  the  public 
wifh  tbingrof  a  imaller  kind  :  as  in  this  year,  Fadum  pour 
les^  JmUs  de  Mf tst, .  ^^rcufes  d'avoir  tur  un  petit  enfant  Cbre* 
tien^  lA  i6j^\^^reiuiti  tranflatiqn  from  the  Italian  of  ^'  Leo 
**  Modena*s(^hi^ory  of  the  prtfent  J?ws»*'  with  a  fupplemont 
concerning  the;fe^.^f  tbe  Carraites  and  Samaritans,  by  him* 
feif^  in.  1675^  wana^er  tianflation  from  the  Italian  of  a 
<*  Voyage  ^Ot-mowat  Libann^t"  by  Jerome  Dandini^  But 
the  ficft.worl^ 'Of^impPi^jipcej.and  indeed  the  i^ofl;  impor- 
tant; ,wo^.^b<»  i^ejT:  publiihfdt.  was  his^Hiftoire  Critique  du 
Vi94^  Te^amentr  Or  ^  Ciitical  Hiftpry  of  the  Pld  Tefta* 
*^  maatf '  .It  j^^ptar^d  in  i(>j^  but •  was  imniedi^ely  fup« 
prefitd'by  the  Inip^ues  and  management  of  meifieurs  da  Port 
Kp]ral|^  who^pretended  that  it  contatf^ed  things  faU^  and  dan^ 
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from  that  ttetancboly  fubje£l,  cautions  his  mufe  not  to  take 
'   up  the  lamehtatbns  of  the  Caean  Mufe,  inftead  of  her  own 
fpdtive  way : 

Sed  ne  rdiftis  mufa ,  procax  jocis 
Cex  retraces  munera  nseniae. 

His  wit  was  beyond  thecenfure  of  the  critics ;  but  the  com-' 

mon  fault  laid  to  his  morals  was  extreme  covetoufnefsl  Whea 

he  was  taxed  with  this  vice  in  his  old  age,  his  anfwer  Was, 

that  he  had  rather  leave  riches  to  bis  enemies  when  he  died, 

than  be  forced  by  poverty  while  he  lived  to  feek  the  affifiance 

of  his  friends.     This  does  not  fhew  a  very  gracious  turn  of 

mind :  and  yet,  excepting  this  imputation  of  covetoufiiefs,  be 

is  reprefented  as  a  man  of  extraordinar]^  piety.     Tully  has 

given  41S  one  inftance^  and  recorded  the  reward  of  heaven  upon 

it.     Happening,  fays  be,  to  find  a  dead  corpfe  expofed  on  the 

ibore,  and  taking  care  to  give  it  a  decent  burial,  he  had  a  vi- 

iion  of  the  dead  man  for  whom  he  performed  the  pious  office, 

adtnoni(hing  him  not  to  fail  the  next  day,  as  he  defigne^; 

SUnonides  obeyed  y  and  his  companions,  putting  to  fea,  weit 

Dw!!L^i       all  (hipWrepked  and  drowned.     But  the  nobleft  teftimonjr  of 

bis  wife  way  of  thinking  in  religious  matters  is,  that  famous 

anfwer  qf  his  to  Hiero,  who  aiked  him,  ^^  wbdt  God  was  T 

At  firft  Simonides  defired  a  day's  time  to  conlider  :  upon  the 

expiration  of  that,  he  begged  two  days  more ;  and  when  upon 

Tully  de       ^  frequent  redoubling  of  the  time,  Hiero  demanded  ]the  reafon 

Nat.  Deor.    of  the  delay  :  **  hecaufe,  fays  Simonides,  the  more  I  think* on 

U\>.  I.         u  (hat  fubjea,  the  more  obfcure  it  fcems  to.be.^    fle'ii  fe- 

Tuu.  dcO-  corded  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  as  the  invehtor  of  litlfeil 

SJ^iM.  inZ  memory:,  and  they  both  give  a  remarkable  infehcc  itffe 

Orat.L.  IX.   cxceliency  in  that  way,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader.']"^ ^^f 

It  is  evidence  enoush  of  the  etteem  the  ancienti  hai'IWf 
him^^  that  we  find  Xenophon,  doing  him  'the  hondf  to^tUnk 
him  a  fpeaker  with  tliejo^  in  his  aialogue  of'tyr^lM^ 
Plato,  in  his  l^rotagor^^^iutrpduciAg  the  great' S6cmc^''<il(- 

ly's  opinion,  and  refpe^ed  fiJV  vsrflHoirl  and'Tcarning  ih'otpor 
maftiersi  as  much  as  his  fwe^i  vem  ofPoefy.    He  is  gen^iM 
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Iupp6fed  to  have  been  a  very  long  liver.  Plutarch  has  an  in* 
icription,  which  fhews  him  to  have  won  the  poetic  prize,  after 
he  was  eighty.  Suidas  allows  him  89  years,  and  Lucian  gives 
faim  above  90.  If  we  believe  the  old  Greek  epigrams  made 
^n  his  perlbn  and  works,  he  died  in  Sicily ;  and  probably  in 
the  court  of  king  Hiero.  The  little  pieces  that  remain  of  him 
are  (et  together  in  Uriinus's  coUeAion,  printed  at  Antwerp  by 
Planting  in  1568 ;  and  in  other  colledions  of  the  Minor 
Poets. 

S I R  M  O  N  D  (Jambs)  a  French  jefuit,  whofe  name 
has  been  famous  among  the  men  of  letters,  was  the  fon  of  a 
oaagtilrate  \  and  bom  at  Riom  in  the  year  1559.  Ac  ten  years  ^^'^^9 
of  age,  he  was  fent  to  the  college  of  Billom,  the  firft  which  Etdcf.  " 
the  jefuits  had  in  France.  He  entered  into  the  fociety  in  1576,  ^^*'  *''"• 
and  two  years  after  made  his  vows.  His  fupefiors,  finding 
out  his  uncommon  talents  and  great  genius,  fent  him  to  Paris; 
where  he  taught  claffical  literature  two  years,  and  rhetoric 
three.  During  this  time,  he  acquired  a  perfed  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  ;  and  formed  his  ftile,  which  has 
been  fo  much  efteemed  by  the  learned.  It  is  faid,  that  he 
took  Muretus  for  his  model,  and  never  pafled  a  day  without 
reading  fome  pages  in  htm.  In  1586,  he  began  his  courfe  of 
divinity,  which  iafted  four  years.  He  undertook  at  that  time 
to  tranfiate  into  Latin  the  works  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  be« 
«n  to  write  notes  upon  Sidonius  ApoUinarts.  In  1590,  he 
Was  fent  bv  to  Rome  by  his  general  Aquaviva,  to  take  upon 
him  thf  jofEce  of  his  fecretary ;  which  he  difcfaarged  fisaeen 
years  with  fuccefs.  He  took  the  thoughts  of  his  general  pcrr 
£^B\y  welly>  and  exprefled  them  much  'better  than  Aquaviva 
himilelf  could  have  done.  The  ftudy  of  antiquity  was  at  that  - 
^^ne}lis  principal  employment :  he  viiited  libraries,  and  coh« 
f|iltc(l  manufcripts  :  he  contemplated  antiques, '  medals,'  and 
ipicriplions :  and  the  Italians,  thouj^h  jealbus  of  t'he  honour  of 
t^dr  nation,  acknowledged,  that  he  knew  thife  'cixrhdiltB 
letter  than  they  did ;  and  frequently  confulted  him  i)]ion  dlfii- 
colt  queftioQS.  He  made  a  friendiibip  with  the  moft  ^minenf- 
Ijr  learned  pf  Rome ;  particularly^  with  Bel lar mine  aind  Toiet^ 
who  were  of  his  own  fociety,  and  with  the  cardinal  fitironius, 
^^Oflat^  and  Du  Perron.    Baronius  was  greatly  affifted  By 
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ham\m  lMs£eddhftical  Ammahy  dpccuAjr  la  sffkirs  Miff^  ^ 
t9  rinc  Gwek  Hiftoiy  ;  upem  vKhricfa  lie  fumi^bed  -him^meh  %  ^ 
great  nnmhftr  of  pieco^^  tcaaflkeil  f«tiRi<Snefeic  into  Latin.  ,  ^ 
Father  SunBaftd  reiurned  to  Paris  in  i6a)6  ;  -sad  from  ^flnt'^ 
tone  did  not^ceafeto  enrich  the  public  wkh  a  gneat  .mittkefi'^ 
•f  wttrhs.  Maof  jexx  aft fer  p<^  Urban  VIH>  ^ho  4iad  loftgjj* 
knoFfrn  his  merit,  «had  a ^lefine  to  draw  hiai  agatu  t& "Roi^fe)^' 
ani  caufed  a  letter  ifior  that  purpoic  to  be  ibst  tb  him  hy  ¥»^ 
ther  Vittellefchi,  who  was  at  that  time  general  of  their  order 
but  Lewis  XIII,  would  not  fuffer  a  perfon,  who  did  fo  mucld^ 
kottor  to^  klngdamt,  and  could  do  him  great  fervices,  to  bcr^ 
xavUhed frota  ^him.  In  idgj^ive  vras  chofcn3ehel»ng's  cw^*?' 
fefibr,  ffi  the  rooai»of  father  Canffin,  who  had  the  misfortoneij^ 
to  diipleafe'Cardin^i  de  Ridielieu :  which  delicate ^fice  he  ae-  '!^ 
cqpted  with  great  relik^aiiGe,  yet  conduced  it  with  the  atmoftl^ 
caution  and  .prudence.  After  ufae  death  of  Lewis  XIH,  i^^^ 
164.^  <be  loft  the<06utt ;  and  refomed  his  ordinary  ocoapaticMC  J 
with  the  fimie  ttanqufUky,  as  if  he  had  iiever  faiffted  bis  rSj' 
tiiemMt.  in  i'645>  he  «reiitlx>  Rome,  notwitliftanding  hiy^ 
gnat  age,  for  the  falor  •of  afifting  9t  the  eie6Hon  of  a  gendk!ii| 
'  afon  ike  death  of  Vittefe&hi,  as  fie  had  done  thtr^  years  W-Jl^ 
fim  apon  the  deadi  of  Aquavhra ;  and  after  hk  return  H 
Ffanoe,  prepared  hin^eK,  as  u&ial,  to  publiA  more  boob. 
But  having  hea^  himfelf  a  little,  in  the  coBog^  of  the  je* 
fiim»  with  esideavoiJring  to  fupport  his  opiaton,  he  wtu  atratk 
cd  with  the  jaundice ;  which  being  acoonpaniod  with  a  t^^ 
afiufion  of  bile  over  his  wiiote  body,  cairied  him  (nff  ia  C 
few  days,  tie  died  the  7th  of  Odober  t6$i^  «ged  t^ 
years*  . 

Father  Straaotal  ^nca  oodiileisable  fMut  of  ha  liFe^ififi 
ing  oatthe.  authors  of  die  Middle  J\ge,  in  copytti^  'snd 
them  to  be  printed,  aAd  enrichh^  them  withootei, 
fliewj^at  juftneCs  of  iiaderftandiog,«s  wall  as  extent afkiMH' 
ing.    He  was  the  author  and  editor  of  as  many  watks^  astf«^ 
mounted  to  fifteexv  volaiaas  in  folio  :  iive  of  ^hich  ooatainlHg 
his  owii»  were  printed  at  the  royid  printii^  hodb  at  Parif  itt 
1 696,  under  this  tiiie :  Jacobi  Sirmondi  Opera'  Varta,  niiaO 
primum  colhafta,  ex  ipiius  ichedie  amendatiora,  Notife  iH)ftiia^ 
misy  Epiftolis,  &  Opufculis  altquibus  auStofiu    The  follow' 
ing  chara£ler  of  him  is  given  in  Mf.  Du  Pia's  BiUiatheiyitt 
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^  Met  Sirmond  knew  how  to  join  a  greaft  delicjiejr  of  iindo^ 
^^flnxfingfthd  At  jnfteft  diiccrmnent  to  a  profonnd  atid  ex- 
<<teii(ive  eraditton.  He  onderftood  Greek  siid  Latin  in  per- 
**  feffioft,  all  lihe  Jjf ofenc  authors,  hiftoiy,  and  whatever  goO 
"  under  the  name  of  the  belles  lettres.  He  had  a  very  «c- 
^  lenGve  knowledge  in  ecciefiafttcai  antiq'tity,  and  had 
^  wkl)  case  aN  the  authors  of  the  middle  age.  His 
'^puK,  concife,  ftnd  nervous :  yet  he  affe6h  too  msch  certain 
^flcprdfions  of  the  comic  poets.  He  meditated  rery  mydi- 
*ttpon  M^the  wrote,  and  h%d  a- particular  ait  of  redociog 
^iflto ^  note^  what  comprehended  a  gr«it  many  tkir^  in  a 
**  very  few  'words.  He  is  e«aA,  judicious,  fimpie ;  fet  never 
^  omits  any  thing  that  is  neceflary.  His  diflertatkms  have 
'^p^d  for  a  model }  by  which  it  were  to  be  wiflied,  that 
*^  every  one  who  writes  would  form  himfelf.  When  he  trea* 
''ted  of  one  fubjeft^  be  never  faid  immediately  all  that  he 
^^icnew  of  it ;  but  referved  ibme  new  arguments  always  for  a 
*^eply,  like  auxiliary  troops,  to  come  up  and  aiift,  in  cafe  of 
*  need,  ^?he  grand  body  of  the  battle.  He  was  difintereAed, 
*^  equitable,  (incere,  moderate,  modeft,  laborious  ;  and  by 
*Acfc  Qualities  drew  to  himfclf  theefteem,  not  only  of  the 
''  learned,  but  of  all  mankind.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  re* 
"putotion,  which  will  laft  for  many  ages.'* 

SKINMER  (Stbphenj  an  Englifli  antiquarian,  was 
wtn  cither  in  London,  or  in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  about 
^ycar  1622-  He  was  admitted  on  the  royal  foundation  at  Wood's 
Cfcrift^hur6h  in  Oxford,  in  1638 ;  but  the  civil  wars  break-  vj*!!.^' 
^  out,  %efore  he  could  take  any  degree,  he  travelled  beyond 
*c  feas,  and  ftudied  in  fevdral  univerfities  abroad.  About 
^4^5  He  returned  home ;  and  going  to  Oxford,  which  at  this 
Wte  fctafed  tote  a  garr/fon,  he  took  both  the  degrees  in  arts 
«t  fame  year.  Then  he  travdkd  sigain  into  France,  Italy^ 
wrinany,thc  Spaniflx  Netherlands,  and  other  countries;  vifited 
«t  courts  of  divers  princes  ;  freque:nted  feveral  univerfities  ; 
»od  eftabliflied  an  acquaintance  with  the  learned  in  different 
V^  of  Europe.  He  took  a  do£lor  of  phyfic's  degree  at  Hei- 
"^bcrg ;  and  returning  to  England,  was  incorporated  into  the 
^^me  at  Oxford  in  1^54.  About  this  time  he  fettled  at  Lin- 
^^n*  where,  after  pradifmg  phyfic  with  fuccefs,  he  died  of  a 
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mali^ant  fever  in  t667«  Mr.  Wood  Giys,  ^  he  was  a  perfbn 
^^  weit  yfcfkd  in  noil  parts  of  learning,  underfiood  all  boob 
«^  whether  old  or  new,  was  moft  ikilful  in  the  oriental 
«<  tong^es^  aa  excellent  Grecian,  and,  in  fliort,  a  living 
«5  library." 

He  wrote  Prolegomena  Etymplogica ;  Etymologicon  Itnguas^ 
Anglicansfe  i  Etymologicon  Botanicum  ;  Etymologica  Expo- 
fitio  vocum  forenfium  ;  Etymologicon  vocum  omnium  Angli- 
^rum  ',  Etymologicon  Onomafiicon.  After  his  death  thefe 
works,  which  he  had  left  un(ini(hed,  came  into  the  bands  of  . 
Thomas  Henfliaw,  Efq,  of  Kenfington,  near  London;  who 
corre£^ed,  digefted,  and  added  to  them,  his  additions  being 
marked  with  the  letter  H :  and  after  this,  prefixing  an  epiftle 
to  the  reader,  publilbed  them  with  this  title,  Etymologicon 
Linguae  Anglicanae,  &c.  1671,  folio. 

SLEIDAN  (John)  an  excellent  German  hiftorian, 
was  born  in  1506,  at  Sleiden,  a  fmall  town  upon  the  confines  1 
of  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  from  whence  he  derived  his  name»-  ; 
He  went  through  his  firft  ftudies  in  his  own  country,  t«ige*  1 
thee  with  the  learned  John  Sturmlus,  who  was  born  in  the  I 
fame  town  with  himfclf ;  and  afterwards  went  firft  to  Paris, 
and  then  to  Orleans,  where  he  ftudied  the  law  for  three  years. 
He  took  the  degree  of  licentiate  in  this  faculty  j  hut,  having 
always  an  averfion  to  the  bar,  he  continued  his  ^urfiiits 
chiefly  in  polite  literature-  Upon  his  return,  to  Parts,  be 
was  recommended  by  his  friend  Sturmius,  in  1 535,  io  Joha 
du  Bellay,  archbifhop  and  cardinal ;  who  conceived  fii^  an 
affection  for  him,  that  he  fettled  on  him  a  peafion,  and  com- 
municated to  him  affairs  of  the  greateft  importance  :  for  SIci- 
dan  had  a  genius  for  bufinefs,  as  well  as  for  letters.  He  ac- 
companied the  ambafTador  of  France  to  the  diet  of  Haguenaoy 
but  returned  to  Paris,  and  ftayed  there,  till  it  was  not  iafe  to 
him  to  ftay  any  longer  :  for  he  was  ftrongly  infefted  with  Lu- 
ther's opinions.  He  retired  to  Stralburg  in  1542,  where  he 
acquired  the  efteem  and  friendlhip  of  the  moft  confideraUe 
perlbns,  and  efpecially  of  James  Sturmius ;  by  whofe  ceunlei 
he  undertook,  an  i  by  whofe  afTiftance  he  was  enabled  to  wriie, 
the  Hiftory  of  his  own  time.  He  was  employed  in  fome  ne- 
gotiations 
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gotiations  both  to  France  and  England ;  and  in  one  oCthefe 

jouroiea,  he  happened  on  a  lady,  whom  he  .married  in  1546* 

In  155 1,  be  went,  on  the  part  of  the  republic,  to  t^  coupcil 

of  Trent;  but". the  troops  of  Maurice,  clefior  of  Saxony,  o- 

bliging  that  council  to  break  up,  he  returned  to  Straiburg 

without  doing  any  thing.     He  was  buficd  in  other  affairs  of 

ftate^  when  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1555,  plunged  him  into 

fo  deep  a  melancholy,  that  he  became  abfolutely  ill;  and  loft 

his  memory  fb  inprely,  as  not  to  know  his  own  children.  m 

Some  imputed  this  to  poifon  ;  but  it  is  more  natural  to  fuppofe 

it  the  efFeSt  of  a  fore  in  his  foot,  which  had  been  always  opprty 

but  by  Tome  accident  was  at  that  time  ftopped.     He  died  of 

an  epidemical  illnefs  at  Strafburg,  in  1556. 

He  was  a  learned  man  and  an  excellent  writer.  In  1555^ 
came  out  in  folio,  his  De  Statu  Religionls  &  Reipublicae,  Ca- 
role Quinto  Cxfare,  Commentarii ;  in  twenty-five  books : 
from  the  year  15 17^  when  Luthqr  began  to  preach,  to  the 
year  1555.  This  hiftory  was  prefently  tranflated  into  almoft 
all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  has  been  generally  believed  to 
be  well  and  faithfully  written,  notwithftanding  the  attempts 
that  Varillas  and  fuch  fort  of  authors  have  made  to  difcredit  it. 
It  did  not  (land  folely  upon  Sleidaq's  own  authority,  which^ 
hovifeyer,  muft.  needs  be  of  great  weight,  confidering  that  he 
wrote  of  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  tranfadlions  in  which 
he  had  ^me«coQcern  ;  but  it  was  extraded  from  public  a£b 
ai^  origiiial  records,  which  were  in  the  archives  of  the  town 
ofStrafburg,  and  with  which  he  was  furnifbed  by  James  Stur- 
miu$.  .BeCdesi,  this  hiftory,  which  is  his  main  work,  he 
wrote,  JDe  quatuoj^  fymmis  Imperiis  libri  tres  :  giving  a  pretty 
copapendious ,  chrc^qjogical  acccount  of  thefe  monarchies* 
This. little  bo(>l|^  oq^account  of  its  great  ufe,  has  been  often 
printed.  .  He  epitpmifed  and  tranflated  into  Latin  the  Hiftories 
oin^roiflard  and  Rbilip  de  Comipe^i:  and  he  was  the  aiithor  of 
fomc  ^^er.  things,  .relating  to  hiftory  and  politics.  All  the 
learned  igeak  well  of  hini* 

.  Sflii  ALRIDGE   (Dr-G&ORGE)  an  Englifli  prelate 
and  very.elegant  writer,  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Litch^   ^^, 
field  in  StafFordflxire,  about  the  year  1666  ;  and  educated  at   thcn.Or.-^ 
WTeftminfter  fchool  5  where  he  diftingui(bed  himfelf  by  excel-   ^«neral 
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ktft  part*  and  a  good  turn  for  claiEcal  literature.  It  was 
there,  he  wrote  a  copy  of  verfes  in  Latin,  and  another  in  En- 
glitki^  Mpon  the  death  of  WilUam  Lilly,  the  aftrologer  ;  which 
he  did  at  the  defire  of  SHas  Aihmole,  eCq;  who  was  a  great 
patron  of  Smalridge^  while  he  was  young.     In  May  1682,  be 

,  was  elected  from  Weft minfter- School  to  Chrift-Church  ia 
Oxford ;  where  in  due  time  he  took  both  the  degrees  in  arts 
and  divinity.  He  gave  an  early  fpecimen  of  his  abilities  and 
learning*,  by  publilhing  in  1687,  *^  Animadverfions  on  a 
**  pieoe  upon  Chttrch-Govcmment,'*  &c.  printed  that  year  at 
Oxford  i  and  in  1689,  he  publiOied  a  Latin  poeoi,  intitled, 
AuiSlio  Davifiana  Oxonii  habita  per  QuL  Cooper  &  Edwr. 
Millinp;ton  Bibliopolas  Londinenfcs.  He  afterwards  went 
into  Orders,  and  rofe,  through  feveral  preferments,  to  the 
l>iihopric  of  Briftol.  In  1693,  he  was  made  prebendary  of 
LichB^ld ;  after  whtch^  he  became  miniftprof  the  New  Chapel 
inTo^hill-FieldsWeftroinftcr.  Soon  after,  he  was  madeCanoa 
of  Chrift-Church,  Oxford,  and  then  dean  of  Carlifle.  In  1713, 
}»e.was  made  dean  of  Chrift-Church^  and  the  year  after  biJBiop 
pf  Briftol.  Upon  the  acccfl&>n  of  Gearge  I,  he  was  appoint* 
64  h>rd  almoner  to  the  king  j  but  was  removed  from  that'pofti 
fev  refufing  with  bifliop  Atterbury  to  fign  the  declaration  of 
the  archblftiop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  bifliops  in  and  near  Lon- 
don, againft  the  rebellion  in  1715.  He  died  the  27th  of  Sep* 
tppckh^t  I J  1^9  and  was  interred  at  Chrift-Church. 

ffe  held  a  correfpondence  with  Mr.  Whifton,  and  became 
fo  fufpeded  of  Arjanifm,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Jonatban 
,  Tr^lawney,  bifliop  of  Winchcfter,  which  is  dated  but  Arec 
^ays.  before  his  d^adi,  to  vimlicate  himfelf  from  the  charge. 
From  Mr*  Whifton*s  Hifiorical  Memoirs  it  appears,  that  he 
liras  a  great  admirer  of  the  Apoflolic  Conftitutions^  and  thought 
it  HO  eafy  matter  to  |>rove  them  fpurious ;  but  he  was  neither 
^  d^p  divine,  nor  a  very  acute  critic,  claffical  literature  being 
what  he  excelled  in.    Sixty  of  his  fermons  were  printed  in 

•  1726,  folio:  they  (hew  the  polite  fcholar,  and  the  lAanof 
fenfe.  His  Latin  fpecch  at  the  prefenting  Dr.  Atterbury,  as 
prolocutor  bf  the  Lower  Houfe  of  Convocation,  has  been 
likewife  printed. 
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SMITH  (Sir  Thomas)  a  learned  Engliflb  writer,  and 
fecretary  of  flate  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI  and  queen 
Elizabeth,  was  of  a  gentleman's  familjr,  and  born  at  Wal- 
den  in  EfTex,     He  was  born  in  1512,  and  not  in  1514*  ac- 
cording to  Qamden,  who  writes  that  he  died   1577)  in  his 
grand  climad^eric ;  for  he  tells  us  himfclf,  in  his  book  of  Camden, 
the  "  Commonwealth  of  England,"  that  March  the  28th,  JlJ^'Bjif/.' 
J565,   he  was  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age.     He  Was  knt  to  bcths,  ad 
Qi4een's  college  in  Cambridge  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fif-  ^{l^JJ^ 
teen  years,  where  he  diftinguifbed  himielf  to  fuch  advantage,  ofSirTho- 
that  be,  together  with  the  famous  John  Cheke,  was  appoint*^   xeoSy'sU/ 
ed  king  Henry  VIIItfa*s  fcholar.    In  153I9  he  was  chofen  ^General 
fellow  of  his  college  j  and  about  two  years  after,  was  ap-     *    **°*^* 
pointed  to  read  the  public  Greek  ledures.     At  this  time,  b6 
coiifulted  with  Mr.  Cheke  about  the  founds  of  the  Greek 
letters,  and  introduced  a  new  way  of  pronouncing  that  Ian<^ 
gii^fs  ;  of  which  we  fhall  fay  more  by  and  by.     In  15369 
he  was  made  univerfity-orator.     In  1539,  ^^  travelled  into 
foreign  countries,  and  ftudied  fome  time  in  the  univerfities 
of  France  and  Italy  :  he  took  the  degree  of  dodor  of  civil 
law  at  Padua.     After  hh  return,  he  took  the  fame  de^eeat 
Cambridge  in  1542  ;  and  was  made  regius  profejibr  of  civil 
law  in  that  univerfity.    He  became  likewife  chancellor  of  the 
church   of  Ely.     During  his  refidence   at  Cambridge,  he 
wrote  a  trad  concerning  the  correal  writing  and  true  pronun- 
ciation of  the  Englifli  tongue  ;  and  as  he  was  thus  ufeful  to 
kanuag  in  the  univerfity,  fo  he  promoted  likewife  the  refor-    ' 
malifon  of  religion. 

jtJpon   the  acceffion  of  Edward  VI,   he  removed    from 
Cambridge  into  the  duke  of  Somerfet^s  family  ^  wher^  he  was  ^ 

onplayed  in  matters  of  fiace  by  that  great  man,  who  was 
uncle  and  governor  of  the  king,  and  protestor  of  his  realms. 
He  was  appointed  mafter  of  requefts  to  the  duke,  fteward  of 
the  ftanneries,  provoft  of  Eaton,  and  dean  of  Cariifle.  He 
married,  while  he  was  in  the  protedtor's  family.  In  1548, 
he  was  advanced  to  be  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  knighted  by  his 
mjefty  ;  and  in  July  the  fame  year,  was  fent  ambafTador  to 
Brufiejs,  to  the  emperor's  council  there.  He  was  concern- 
ed about  this  time  in  the  reformation  of  religion,  and  the 
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redrefs  of  bafe  coin  ;  upon  which  laft  point  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  duke  of  Somerfet.  In  1549$  this  nobleman  being 
brought  into  trouble,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  adhered  faith- 
fully to  him,  feems  to  have  been  involved  in  it,  and  was  de« 
prived  of  his  place  of  fecretary  of  ftate  for  a  time,  but  foon 
after  reftored ;  and  in  i5Ji>  ftill  under  that  name,  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  ambafladors  to  France. 

After  queen  Mary  came  to  the  crown,  he  loft  all  his 
places,  and  was  charged  not  to  depart  the  kingdom  ;  yet  en- 
joyed uncommon  privileges,  which  {hews  him  either  to  have 
bad  very  good  luok,  or  to  have  played  his  cards  well.    He 
was  allowed  a  penfion  of  100 1.  per  annum  y  he  was  highly 
favoured  by  Gardiner  Uihop  of  Winchefter,  and  Bonner  bi- 
ihop  of  London;  and  he  enjoyed  a  particular  indulgence 
Irom  the  pope.     His  indulgence  from   the  pope  proceeded 
from  hence.     In  1555,  William  Smythwick  of  the  diocefe 
of  Bath,  £fq;  obtained  an  indulgence  from  pope  Pius  IV,  by 
which  h^  and  any  five  of  his  friends,  whom  he  ihould  nomi- 
.nate,  wer«  to  enjoy  extraordinary  difpenfations.     The  indul« 
gence  exempted  them  from  all  ecclefiaftical  cenfures  upon 
whatever  occafion  or  caufe  inflicted  ;  and  from  all  and  Angu- 
lar their  fins,  whereof  they  are  contrite  and  confeiTed,  d* 
though  they  were  fuch,  for  which  the  apoftolic  fee  were  to 
be  confulted.     Mr.  Smythwick  chofe  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
for  one  of  his  five  friends  fpecified  in  the  bull,  to  be  parta« 
ker  of  thofe  privileges  ;  and  this  undoubtedly  was  a  great  fe- 
curity  to  him  in  thofe  perilous  times. , 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  employed  in 
the  fettlement  of  religion,  and  in  feveral  important  affairs  of  I 
ftate;  and  wrote  a  dialogue  concerning  the  marriage  of  the 
queen,  which  Mr.  Strype  has  fubjoined  in  the  appendix  to 
his  life.     In  1562,  he  was  feni  ambafiador  to  France,  and  I 
continued  there   till    1566:    he  wrote,    while    he   was  in  | 
France,  his  work  intitled,  "  The  Commonwealth  of  Enp-I 
<<  land,  in  Latin  as  well  as  Englifh  ;  which,  though  miaf; 
copies  of  it  were  taken, does  not  appear  to  have  been  publiihed  | 
before  the  year  1621.     He  was  fent  to  France  twice  after- j 
wards,  in  quality  of  ambaflador  ;  and  continued  to  be  employ*  | 
ed  in  ftate-afFairs,  till  the  time  of  his  death ;  which  happened ; 
the  I2th  of  May   1577.     He  was  of  a  fair  fanguine  com- 
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plexion,  an  J  had  a  calm  ingenious  countenance  ;  as  appears 
from  a  pidure  of  him,  faid  to  have  been  done  by  Hans  Hol- 
bein'. He  was  a  man  of  very  uncommon,  qualities  and  at-* 
tainments  ;  an  excellent  philofopher,  phyfician,  chymift,  ma- 
thematiciant  aftronomert  lingutl^,  hiftorian,  orator,  and  ar- 
chitefl  :  and,  what  is  better  than  them  all,  a  man  of  virtue, 
and  a  good  proteftant. 

We   have  faid  above,  that  Mr.  Cheke  and  he  confulted 
together  about  the  Greek  tongue,  and  introduced  a  new  way 
of  pronouncing  it :  and  as  the  fubje£l  is  curious,  we  wiU 
here  enter  a  little  into  the  particulars  of  that  aiFair.    Cuftom 
had  eftabli(hed  a  very  faulty  manner  c^  founding  feveral  of 
the  vowels  and  dipthongs  ;  for  »»  Hi  v^  u,  o»,  w,  were  all  pro- 
nounced as  i^T»:  nihil  fere  aliud,  fays  our  author,  haberet   J^cettS* 
ad  loquendum,  nifi  lugubres  fonos  &  illud  flebile  iira,.    He   UnguK 
conferred  therefore  with  Mr.  Cheke  upon  this  point,  and   Or«cK  pro- 
they  perceived,  that  the  vulgar  method  of  pronouncing  Greek 
was  falfe ;  iince  it  was  abfurd,  that  fo  many  different  letters 
and  dipthongs  (bould  all  have  but  one  and  the  fame  found. 
They  proceeded  to  fearch  authors  for  the  determination  of 
this  point ,  but  the  modern  writers  little  availed  them  :   they 
had  not  feen  Erafmus's  book,  in  which  he^ excepted  againft 
the  common  way  of  reading  Greek.     But  though  both  of 
them  faw  thefe   palpable  errors,  they  could    not  agree  a« 
mong  themfelves,  efpecially  concerning  the  letters  ira  and 
^'^\of    Soon    after,  having   procured   Erafmus's   book    and 
Terentianus  de  literis  &  fyllabis,  they  began  to  reform  their 
pronunciation  of  the   Greek  privately,  and  oqly  communi-* 
cated  it  to  their  moft  intimate  friends.     When  they  had  fuf- 
ficiently  habituated  themfelves  to  this  new  method  of  pro- 
nunciation, with  which  they  were  highly  pleafed  on  account 
of  the  fullnefs  and  fweetnefs  of  it,  they  refolved  to  make 
trial  of  it  publickly ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  Mr.  Smith 
(hould  begin.     He  read  ledures  at  that  time  upon  AriAotle 
de  Republica  in  Greek,  as  he  had  done  fome  years  before  : 
and  that  the  novelty  of  his  pronunciation  might  give  the  lefs 
offence,  he  ufed  this  artifice,  that  in  reading  he  would  let 
fall  a  word  only  now  and  then,   uttered  in  the  new  correct 
found.    At  firft  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  j  but  when  he 
he  did  it  oftener,  his  auditors  began  to  obferve  and  liften 
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mM  ittenti^rtly  :  ztid  when  he  had  often  pronounced  n  and 
e»  as  i  and  o»»  they$  who  three  years  before  had  heard  him 
found  them  after  the  old  way,  could  not  think  it  a  flip  of  the 
tontue,  but  fufpefled  fomething  et^fe^  and  laughed  at  the 
unufikftl  founds.  He  again,  as  though  his  tongue  had  flipped, 
would  foinetlmes  correal  himfeif,  and  repeat  the  word  after 
the  old  manner.  But  when  he  did  this  daily,  fome-  of  his 
friends  came  to  him,  and  told  him  what  they  had  remarked 
in  bis  le^Shires :  upon  which  he  owned,  that  he  had  be^n 
chinking  of  fomething  privately,  but  that  it  was  not  yet  fuffi- 
oiently  digefted  and  prepared  for  the  public.  They,  on  the 
other  hand,  prayed  him  not  to  conceal  it  from  them,  but  to 
acquaint  them  with  it  frankly ;  and  accordingly  he  promifed 
them,  that  he  would.  Upon  this  rumour  many  reforted  to 
him,  whoQi  he  defired  otily  to  hear  his  reafons,  and  to  have 
patience  with  him  three  or  four  days  at  moft ;  until  the 
founds  by  ufe  were  made  more  familiar  to  their  ears,  and 
the  prejudice  of  their  novelty  worn  off.  At  this  time  he  read 
lectures  upon  Homer^s  odyiTee  in  bis  own  college  ;  and 
there  began  more  openly  to  (hew  and  .  determine  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  founds :  Mr.  Chekc  likewife  did  the  fame  in  his 
college.  Then-  many  came  to  them,  in  order  to  l^arn  of 
them,  how  to  pronounce  after  the  new  method.  And  it  is 
not  to  be  expreffed,  with  what  greedinefs  and  afieftion  this 
was  received  among  the  youth.  The  following  winter  there 
was  a£ted  in  St.  John's  college  Ariftophanes's  Plutus  in 
Greek,  and  one  or  two  more  of  his  comedies,  without  the 
leaft  diflike  or  oppofition  from  any,  who  were  efteemed  learn- 
ed men  and  mailers  of  the  Greek  language.  John  Ponet, 
a  pupil  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  afterwards  bifhop  of  Windiefter, 
read  Greek  le£lures  publickly  in  the  new  pronunciation  j  as 
likewife  did  Roger  Afcham,  who  read  Ifocrates,  and  at  firft 
Was  averfe  to  this  pronunciation,  though  he  foon  became  a 
^alous  advocate  for  it.  Thus  in  a  few  years,  this  new  way 
of  reading  Greek,  introduced  by  Mr.  Smith,  prevailed  eveiy 
where  in  the  univerfity ;  and  was  followed  even  by  Redman, 
the  profcflbr  of  divinity.  However,  it  afterwards  met  with 
great  oppofition  j  for  about  the  year  1539,  when  Smith  vras 
going  to  travel,  Chcke,  being  appointed  the  king's  lefturcr 
of  the  Greek  Jianguage,  began  with  explaining  and  enforcing 
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the  new  pronunciation,  but  was  oppofed  hy  one  RateclifF, 
a  fcholar  of  the  univerfity  5  who,  being  exploded  for  his  at- 
tempt, brought  the  difpute  before  bifliop  Gardiner,  the  cban«> 
cellor.     Upon  this,  the  bhOhop  interpofed  his  authority :  who, 
being  averfe  to  all  innovations  as  well  as  thofe  in  religion,  « 
and  obferving  this  new  pronunciation  to  come  from  perfens 
MpeAed  of  no  good  intentions  to  the  old  religion,  made  a 
kkmn  decree  againft  it.     Cheke  was  very  earneft  with  the 
chancellor  to  fupcrfede,  or  at  lead  to  connive  at  the  negfe£b 
of  this  decree  ;  but  the  chancellor  continued  inflexible.  Smith 
in  the  mean  time,  having  waited  upon  him  at  Hampton-^ 
Court,  and  difcourfed  with  him  upon  the  point,  declared  hia 
readtnefs  to  comply  with  the  decree  ;  but,  upon  his  return^ 
recoIle6led  his  dilcourfe  with  the  bifbop,  and  in  a  long  and 
eloquent  Latin  eptOle,  privately  fent  to  him,  argued  with 
much  freedom  the  points  in  controverfy  between  them.  The 
epifUe  confifted  of  three  parts.     In  the  firft,  he  fliewed  what 
was  to  be  called  true  and  right  in  the  whole  method  of  pro- 
aunciatioi) ;  retrieved  if  from  the  modern  and  prefent  ule  out 
of  the  hands  of  both  the  ignorant  and  learned  ;  and  reftored 
it  to  the  ancients,  whom  he  propounded  as  the  beft  and  only 
pattern  to  be  imitated,     in  the  fecond,  he  compared  the  old 
and  new  pronunciation  with   that  pattern,  that  the  biAofi 
might  fee,  whether  of  the  two  came  nearer  to  it.     In  th6 
third,    he    gave  an   account  of  his    whole  condu6t  in  thiis 
affair.     This  eptftle  was   dated    from  Cambridge,   Auguft 
the  i2tb   1542.     Afterwards,   while  he  was  ambaflador  at    - 
Paris,  he  cauied  it  to  be  printed  there  by  Robert  Stephens^ 
under  the  title  of,  De  reda  &  emendatd  linguae  Graeca:  pro- 
nunciatione,   1568,  in4to;  together  with  another  trad  of 
his,  ^<  concerning  the  correct  writing  and  right  pronunciation 
**  of  the  EngUfli  tongue,"  which  has  bQen  mentioned  a* 
bove. 

SMITH  (John)  a  very  able  and  very  learned  Eftglifc 
divine,  was  born  in  the  year  1618  at  Achurch  near  Oundle 
in  Northamptonihire  ;  where  his  father  poflefled  a  fmall  farm.   Kennet*s 
In  April  1636,   he  vras  admitted  of  Emmanuel  college  in  ?^^^*^** . 
Camt^idgei   where  he  had  the  bappineis  of  having  Dr,  Patrick's 
Whichcote,  then  fellow  of  that  college,  afterwards  :provoft  Sermon 

C**  *  -  preached  a( 
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of  King's,  for  his  tutor.     He  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
In  1640,  and  a  mafter's  in  1644;    and  the  fame  year  was 
chofen  a  fellow  of  Queen's  college,  the  feliowftips  appropri- 
ated to  his  county  in  his  own  being  none  of  them  vacant. 
He  died  the  7th  of  Auguft  1652,  and  was  interred  in  the 
chapel  of  the  fame  college ;  at  which  time  a  fermon  was 
preached  by  Simon  Patrick,  then  fellow  of  Queen's,  and  af- 
terwards bifhop  of  Ely,  giving  a  ihort  account  of  his  life 
and  death.     In  this  he  is  reprefented  as  a  man  of  great  abili- 
ties, vaft  learning,  and  profeffing  alfo  every  grace  and  y'lr- 
tue,  which  can  improve  and  adorn  the  human  nature.     His 
moral  and  fpiritual  perfections  could  be  only  known  to  his 
contemporaries ;  but  his  uncommon'  abilities  and  irtimenfe 
erudition  appear  manifeftly  in  thofe  treatifes  of  his,  which 
were   publilhed    by  Dr.  John  Worthington  at  Cambridge 
1660,  in  4to,  under  the  title  of,  "  Seledl  Difcourfcs."  There 
arc  ten  of  them  ;  i.  •*  Of  the  true  way  or  method  of  at- 
**  taining  to  divine  knowledge.     2.  Of  fuperftition.     3.  Of 
*'  atheifm.     4.  Of  the  immortality  df  the  foul.     5.  Of  the 
•'  exiftence  and  nature  of  God.     6.   Of  prophefy.     7.  Of 
<<  the  difference  between  the  legal  and  the  evangelical  righ- 
**  teoufnefs,  the  old  and   new  covenant,  &c.     8.  Of  the 
^'  (hortnefs  and  vanity  of  a  pharifaical  xighteoufneis.    .9.  Of 
*'  the  excellency  and  noblenefs  of  true  religion.     10.  Of  a 
**  chriftian*s  cpnflidt  with,  and  conquefts  over,   fatan." 

Thefe  are  not  fermons,  but  treatifes ;  and  fhew  an  un- 
common reach  of  underftanding  and  penetration,  as  well  as 
art  immenfe  treafure  of  learning,  in  their  author.  A  fecond 
edition  of  them,  correded,  with  the  funeral  fermon  by  Pa- 
trick  annexed,  was  publiihed  at  Cambridge  1673  in  410. 
The  difcourfe  *'  upon  prophefy  "  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  M.  Le  Clerc,  and  prefixed  to  his  commentary  on  the 
prophets,  publiflied  in  the  year  1731* 

> 

SMITH  (Dr.  Thomas)  a  learned  Englifh  writer  and 
divine,  was  born  in  the  parifli  of  Allhallows  Barking  in  Lon- 
don, the  3d  of  June  1638  ;  and  admitted  of  Queen's  college 
Wooi\  A-    *"  Oxford,  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  where  he  took  the  de- 
then.  Oxon.  grees  in  arts.     In  1663^  he  lyas  made  mafter  of  the  frcc- 
cln  D*idt      fchool  joining  to  Magdalen  college  j  and  in  1666  was  elcdcd 
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feUow  of  that  coHege,  being  then  famous  for  his  (kill  in  the 
oriental  languages.  In  Juneti668,  he  went  as  chaplain  to 
Sir  Daniel  Harvey,  ambaflador  to  Conftantinople  ;  and  re- 
turned from  thence  in  December  1671.  In  1676,  he  tra- 
velled into  France  ;  and  returning  after  a  (bort  ftay,  became 
chaplain  to  Sir  Jofepb  Williamfon,  fecretary  of  ftate.  In 
1679,  he  was  deiigned  to  collate  and  publifli  the  Alexan« 
drian  manufcript  in  St.  James's  library,  and  to  have  for  his 
reward,  as  king  Charles  II  promifed,  a  canonry  of  Windfor 
or  Weftminfter }  but  that  defign  was  not  executed.  He  pub- 
liihed  a  great  many  works,  and  had  an  eftablilhed  reputa- 
tion among  the  learned.  So  high  an  opinion  was  comceived 
of  him,  that  he  was  follicited  by  the  bifliops,  Pearfon,  Fell, 
and  Lloyd,  to  return  into  the  £aft,  in  order  to  collect  an- 
tient  manufcripts  of  the  Greek  fathers.  It  was  defigned  he 
(boi^d  vifit  the  monafteries  of  mount  Athos,  where  there  is 
faid  to  be  ftill  extant  a  great  number  of  manufcripts,  repofi- 
ted  there  before  the  decline  of  the  Greek  empire.  He  was 
then  to  proceed  to  Smyrna,  Nice,  Nicomedia,  Ancyra,  and 
at  laft  to  Egypt ;  and  to  employ  two  or  three  years  in  this 
voyage.  But  he  could  not  prevail  on  himfelf  to  undertake 
it,  as  well  by  reafon  of  the  dangers,  which  he  muft  inevita- 
bly encounter  in  it,  as  of  the  juft  expectations  he  had  from 
his  patron  Williamfon  of  preferment  in  the  church.  Thcfe 
expedations  however  were  difappointed  ^  for  Wood  fays, 
that,  after  living  fevcral  years  with  him,  and  performing  a 
great  deal  of  drudgery  for  htm,  he  was  at  length  difmifled 
without  any  reward.  In  1683,  he  took  a  do£lor  of  divini* 
ty's  degree  ;  and  the  year  after  was  nominated  by  his  college 
to  the  re&ory  of  Stanlake  in  the  diocefe  of  Oxford,  but  upon 
fome  diflike  refigned  it  in  a  month.  In  1687,  he  was  col- 
lated to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Heyghbury  in  Wilts.  In 
Auguft  1688,  he  was  deprived  of  his  feilowfliip  by  Dr.  Gif- 
fard,  the  popiih  prefident  of  Magdalen  college,  becaufe  he 
refi^fed  to  live  among  the  new  popifh  fellows  of  that  college. 
He  was  refiored  in  Odober  following ;  but  afterwards  re- 
fufmg  to  take  the  oaths  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary, 
bis  fellowfhip  was  pronounced  void  the  25th  of  July  1692,. 
He  died  at  Londoji  the  nth  of  May  1710. 

He 
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He  publiflied  four  letters  in  Latin,  at  tvro  dilfefeht  rimes, 
which  he  afterwards  tranflated  into  Engljfc,  and  thus  enti- 
tled :  •«  Remarks  upon  the  manners,  religion,  and  govern- 
"  ment  of  the  Turks  ;  together  with  a  furvey  of  the  feven 
•*  churches  of  Afia,*  as  they  now  lie  in  their  ruiny ;  and  a 
«*  brief  d^fcrrption  of  Conftantinople,'*  1678,  in  tvo.  He 
wrote,  De  Gtaecae  Ecclefiae  hodfemo  ftatu  Epiftola  5  which, 
with  additions,  he  twnflated  into^BngKfh,  and  puWiQied  with 
this  title :  «  An  Account  of  the  Greek  church,  as  to  its 
•*  dtJd^ine  and  rites  6f  worfhip,  with  fcveral  hiftorical  re  • 
*'  marks  interfperfed,  relating  thereto.  To  which  is  added, 
*'  an  account  of  the  ftate  of  the  Greek  church  under  Cyrillus 
••  Lucaris,  patriarch  of  Confiantinople,  with  a  relation  of 
*•  his  fufFerings  and  death,"  1680,  in  8vo.  He  publiflied  a 
Latin  life  of  Camden,  which  was  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
Camden's  Epiftolae,  in  1691,  4to;  and  afterwards,  Vitx 
quorundam  eruditiffimorum  &  illuftrium  virorum,  1707,  in 
4to.  In  this  colledlion  are  the  lives  of  archbifhop  Ulhcr, 
bilhop  Cofins,  Mr,  Henry  Briggs,  Mr.  John  Bainbridge, 
Mn  John  Greaves,  Sir  Patric  Young,  preceptor  to  king 
James  I,  Patriq  Young,  library-keeper  to  the  fame,  and 
Dr.  John  Dee.  He  wrote  feveral  other  learned  things. 
Three  of  his  pieces  are  inferted  in  the  philofopHical  tranfac- 
tions  :  I.  *'  Hiftorical  obfervarions  relating  to  Conftantino- 
♦*  pie" :  No.  152,  for  October  the  20th,  1683.  2;  **  An 
•'  account  of  the  city '6f  Prufia- In  Bythinia  :  "  No.  155,  for 
January  1683.  3.  **  A  conjediure  about  an  under-current 
*•  at  the  Streights-mouth  :  '*  No.  158,  for  April  the  20th, 
1684. 

SMITH  (John)  an  Englilh  divine  of  good  abilities  and 
learning,  was  born  at  Lowther  in  Weflmorland  In  1659: 
of  which  parifli  his  father  was  redtor.  He  was  trahied  under 
his  father  for  fome  time  j  after  which  he  Was  fent,  by  the 
unlucky  advice  of  fome  friends,  to  Bradford  in  Yorkfhirc, 
and  placed  under  Mr.  Chrlftopher  Nefle,  a  leading  man  a- 
mong  the  diflenters.  Here  he  continued  two  years,  and  loft 
under  this  prefbyterian  almoft  all,  that  he  had  learned  from 
his  father  ;  but  recovered  rt  again,  as  we  arc  informed,  un* 
dcr  one  Mr.  Thomas  Lawfon,  a  quaker,  who,  not  like  the 

left 
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»eft  of  his  fed,  was  s  favourer  of  learning,  ttn  txCtWent 
fchool-mafler,  and  who  grounded  Mr.  Smith  Well  in  tttt 
learned  languages^  An  early  fouridation  in  etafficat  lesiming 
being  thus  laid,  his  father  conceived  thoughts  offending  him 
to  an  univerfity ;  but  could  not  for  fome  time  determine  to 
which.  The  neamefs  of  the  place,  and  the  company  of  a 
young  ftudent  who  was  going  thither,  recommended  Gla(^ 
cow  in  Scotland,  and  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  journey  ;  but 
it  proved  fo  rainy  and  tempeftuous  a  (eafon,  that  his  father 
would  not  venture  him  from  home  :  and  the  family,,  it  is  (aid, 
always  looked  upon  this  as  a  providential  efcape  from  the 
Scotifh  religion,  to  which  his  intended  companion  was  made 
a  profelyte.  The  defign  of  a  Scotch  education  being  laid 
afide,  Oxford  was  now  thought  of,  and  many  friends  pro- 
moted his  going  to  Queen*s  college  in  that  univcrfity ;  but 
neither  did  this  fcheme  take  tffeA  :  for  a  neighbour  telling 
Us  bther,  that  he  was  fending  two  fons  to  St.  John's  cot-*  * 
lege  in  Cambridge,  he  was  at  laft  prevailed  on  to  yield  to  the 
great  defire  of  hi$  fon  to  go  with  them.  Accordingly  he 
was  admitted  of  St.  John's  college  in  June  1674 ;  where  he 
took  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  afterwards  went  into  orders.  In 
1686,  he  went  abroad  as  chaplain  to  lord  Lanfdown,  when 
his  lordHiip  was  made  ambaflador  extraordinary  to  the  court 
of  Spain;  and  after  his  return  home,  which  was  Toon  after 
the  revolution,  was  made  domeftic  chaplain  to  CreW,  bifhop 
of  Durham,  who  had  a  particular  value  for  him.  In  1695, 
his  lordfhip  collated  him  to  the  reSory  and  hofpital  of  Gatef- 
head,  and  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Durham  :  upon 
which  promotions  he  took  a  do£lor  of  divinity's  degree,  in 
1696.'  He  was  afterwards  prefented  by  the  biftop  to  the 
redory  of  his  own  parifli,  Bifliops- Wearmouth  ;  where  he 
not  only  repaired  the  church,  but  built  a  very  good  parfo- 
nage  entirely  at  his  own  expence.  He  was  a  man  of  parts 
and  learning,  and  was  particularly  verfed  in  the  fepten* 
trional  literature  and  in  antiquities.  He  died  the  3Cth  of 
July  17 1 5,  at  Cambridge,  where  he  had  been  for  fome  time» 
b  order  to  iinifh  an  edition  of  the  hiftorical  works  of  venera- 
ble Bede :  and  was  buried  in  St.  John's  college  chapel,  where 
s  monument  was  ere£ied  for  him,  with  an  ini'cription  in  La<* 
tio,  wrote  by  bis  learned  friend  Mr;  Thomas  Baker,  then 
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fellow  of  dsat  college.  His  edrtion  of  Bede  was  publiflid 
in  17229  accprding  to  hi^  own  direflions,  by  his  fon  Geoige 
Smith,  e(q;  fometinie  of  the  Inner  Temple  j  to  whom  be 
left  a  large  fortyne,  which  he  had  obtained  by  his  wife.  He 
had  alfo  made fome  progre&.in  writing  the antiquitiesof  Ddr- 
Hift  *^cjd  ^^  •  ^^^  which  undertaking,  Uifliop  Nicholfon  obfervcs, 
Library.  he  was  the  mofl  proper  perfon.  He  furnifhed  Dr.  Gibfon 
with  the  additions  to  the  biihoprick  of  Durham,  which  are 
inferted  in  the  fecond  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia  by  that 
prelate,  Fqur  fermon$  were  publifhed  by  him  at  different 
times. 

t      SMITH  (Edmund)    a  diftinguiflied    EnglMi   poet, 

the  only  fon  of  an  eminent  merchant,  one  Mr.  Neale,  by  a 

Charsk^er      daughter  of  baron  Lechmere  ;  and  born  in  the  year  1668. 

^iA  bt      Som& misfortunes  of  his  father,  which  were  foon  after  foUow- 

|#.  oldiCi    ed  by  his  death,  occaftoned  the  Ton's  being  left  very  young 

fix^*VJhis  '^  ^^®  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^-  Smith,  who  had  married  his  father's 
works,  edit,  fiftcr*.  This  gentleman  treated  him  with  as  much  tendernefs, 
'7»a«  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  child  ;  and  placed  hicn  at  Weft- 

minfter  fchool,   under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bufby.     After  the  , 
death  of  bis  generous  guardian,  whofe  name  in  gratitude  he  | 
thought  proper  to  aflume,  he  was  removed  to  ChriA-church 
in  Oxford ',  and  was  there  by  his  aunt  handfomely  maintain-  \ 
ed  till  her  death :  after  which  he  continued  a  member  of  ^ 
that  fociety,  till  within  five  years  of  his  own.     Sometime 
before  bis  leaving  Chrift-church,  he  was  fent  for  by  his  mo- 
ther to  Worcefter,  and  acknowledged  by  her  as  a  legitimate 
fon  ;  which  his  friend  Mr.  Oldifworth  mentions,  he  /ays,  to 
wipe  off.  the  afperfions,  that  fome  had  ignorantly  caft  on  his  | 
birth.     He  paffed  through  the  exercife^  of  the  college  and 
univerfity  with  unufual  applaufe  ;   and  acquired  a  great  repu-  | 
tation  in  the  fchools  bodi  for  his  knowledge  and  ikill  in  dif-    j 
putatioo.     He  had  a  long  and  perfedl  intimacy  with  all  die 
Greek  and  Latin  claiEcs  :  with  whom  he  had  carefully  com- 
pared whatever  was  worth  perufmg  in  the  French,  Spanifli, 
and  Italian,  to  which  languages  he  was  no  ftranger,  and  in 
all  the  celebrated  writers  of  his  own  country.    He  confidcrcd 
the  antients  and  moderns,  not  as  parties  or  rivals  for  fame, 

but 
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but  as  architeds  upon  one  and  the  fame  plan,  the  art  of 

poetry. 

Mr.  Smith's  works  are  not  many,  and  thofe  fcattered  up 
and  down  in  mifcellanies  and  collledions.  His  celebrated 
tragedy,  called  <*  Pha&dra  and  Hippolitus,"  was  a£ted  at  the 
theatre-royal  in  the  year  1 707.  This  play  was  introduced 
upon  the  ftage,  at  a  time  when  the  Italian  opera  fo  much  en- 
grofled  the  polite  world,  that  fenfe  was  altogether  lacrificed 
to  found  :  and  this  occafioned  Mr*  Addifon,  who  did  our 
poet  the  honour  to  write  the  prologue,  to  rally  therein  tho 
vitiated  taftes  of  the  public,  in  preferring  the  unideal  enter* 
tainment  of  an  opera  to  the  genuine  fenfe  of  a  Britifli  poet. 
The  chief  excellence  of  this  play  confifts  in  the  beauty  and 
harmony  of  the  verfifkation.  It  is  not  deftitute  of  the  pathe* 
tic :  though  much  more  regard  is  paid  to  the  purity  and  ele- 
gance of  the  language,  than  a  poet  more  acquainted  with  the 
workings  of  the  heart  would  have  done.  Upon  the  whole^ 
notwithftanding  the  high  efteeiti  it  has  always  been  held  in, 
it  may  perhaps  better  be  confidered  as  a  fine  poem^  than  as 
an  extraordinary  play.  This  tragedy,  with  **  A  Poem  to 
"  the  memory  of  Mr.  John  Phillips,"  his  moft  intimate 
friend,  three  or  four  odes,  and  a  Latin  oration  fpoken  pub- 
lickly  at  Oxford  in  laudem  Thorns  Bodleii,  were  publifhed 
in  the  year  1719*  under  the  name  of  his  **  works"  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Oldifworth  ;  who  prefixed  a  charader  of  Mr. 
Smith,  from  whence  this  account  is  taken. 

Mr.  Smith  died  in  the  year  1710,  in  the  ^id  year  of  his 
age,  at  the  feat  of  George  Ducket,  cfq;  called  Hartham,  in 
Wiltfliire ;  and  was  buried  in  the  parifh  church  there.  A 
few  years  before  his  death,  he  engaged  in  feme  confiderable 
undertakings  ;  in  which  he  raited  expedations  in  the  world, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  gratify.  Mr.  Oldifworth  obfervcs, 
that  he  had  feen  of  his  about  ten  ihcets  of  Pindar  tranflated 
into  Englifli;  which,  he  fays,  exceeded  anything  in  that 
kind,  he  could  ever  hope  for  in  our  language.  He  had  drawn 
out  a  plan  for  a  tragedy  of  lady  Jane  Grey,  and  had  written 
fevcral  Tcenes  of  it :  a  fubjeft  afterwards  nobly  executed  by 
Mr.  Rowe.  But  his  greateft  undertaking  was  a  tranflation 
of  Longinus,  which  he  had  finifhcd  in  a  very  mafterly 
flJaaner.     He  propofed  a  large  addition  to  this  work  of  notes 

and 
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"Md  obfervatiom  «f  his  own*  with  »a  intire'  fyftcm  of  the 
art  of  poetry  in  three  books,  under  the  titles  of  thought, 
dkfiioii,  9Qd  fig«re»  H«  ifitended  to  mabe  retnarks>tipon  all 
the  suicient?  irnd  HKKlerns,  the  Greek*  Latin,  FreiKh,  Spa- 
nifhi  Italian*  ^d  £ngl((h  poets ;  aad  to  animadvert  upoo 
^eir  feyeral  beauties  and  defects. 

Mr.  Oldifwortb  bsis  reprefeoted  Mr.  Smithy  as  a  m^o  Ji* 
bouadfUgWitb  qualities  as  good  as  great ;  and  we  have  no  rea« 
ion  t^  inopute  thfe  panegyric  to  the  partiality  of  fpcndftip, 
Mr.  Smith  had*  nevertbelefs,  fonie  defeats  in  his  condu^ :  one 
was  «n  cxtresie  careleflhefs  in  the  particular  of  drefs  ;  which 
iHigttlarity  procured  him  the  name  of  Captain  Ragg»  His  per* 
foa  was  yet  jfo.well  formed,  that  iip  neglect  of  this  IcindcouM 
render  it  difagreable ;  infomuch  thai:  the  fair  fcx,  who  obfervcd 
and  admired  him,  ufed  at  once  to  commend  and  reprove  hiia 
Jby  the  namj?  of  the  bandfome  floven.  It  is  acknowledged 
alfo*  that  be  was  much  inclined  to  intemperance  ;  which  per* 
haps  may  be  in  fome  mcafure  accounted  for  in  a  man  under 
poverty,  calamities  and  difappointmeats,  as  Mr.  Oldifwortb 
i^eprefents  him  to  have  been.  It  funk  hi.mi  however,  into  that 
flotb  and  indolence,  which  has  been  the  bane  of  many  a  bright 
genius.  Upon  the  whole  he  was  a  good-natured  man,  a 
finished  fcholar,  a  great  poet,  and  a  difcernMig  critic :  for,  ac* 
cording  to  an  obfervation  of  lord  Shaftibury,  ^'  he  kept  the 
^'  poet  in  awe  by  regular  criticifm,  and  as  it  were  married  the' 
**  two  arts  for  their  mutual  fupport  and  improvement." 

SN  YD  E  R  S  (  Francis  )  a  Flemifli  painter,  was  bora 
at  Antwerp  in  1587,  and  bred  up  under  his  countryman 
Henry  Van  Balen.  His  genius  firft  difpU^^ed  itielf  only  ia 
painting  fruit.  He  afterwards  attempted  animals,  hunting'^ 
fifh,  &c.  in  which  kind  of  iludy  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  as  tx>  &f'' 
pafs  all  that  went  before  him.  Snyders's  inclination  led  bio 
to  viftt  Italy,  where  he  (laid  fome  time,  and  improved  bimfetf 
confiderably.  '  Upon  his  return  to  Flanders,  he  fixed  his  Qrdi* 
nary  abode  at.Bru0eb:  he  was  made  painter  to  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabelia,  arch-duke  and  duchefs,  and  became  attached. to 
the  houfe  of  the  cardinal  Infant  of  Spain.  The  grand  com* 
pofitions  of  battles  and  huntings,  which  he  executed  for  tbc 
king  of  Spain,  and  the  arch-duke  Leopold  William,  defenc 
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the  hlgheft  oommeadation :  and  befides  faunttng-pieces,  he 

painted  kitchens,  &c.  aiid  gave  dignity  to  fubjeds,  that  feem*  ' 

ed  incapable  of  it*     He  died  in  the  yea^  i^57>  ^god  70.  Ru« 

bens  ufed  to  co*operate  with  this  painter,  and  took  a  pleafura 

in  affifting  him,  when  his  pt6lures  required  large  figures. 

Snjders  has  engraved  2^  book  of  animals  of  fixteen  leaves, 

great  and  fmalK 

SOCINUS  (Marianus)  an  eminent  civilian,  was 
fpning  from  an  ancient  and  honorable  family,  which  had  for 
bme  generations  diftinguifhed  itfelf  in  the  profeffion  of  the  ' 
civil  law.  He  was  born  at  Sicne  in  Tufcany  in  1482,  and  *^  "^^ 
took  bis  degree  of  doctor  of  the  civil  law,  at  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  He  Uu^t  that  fcience  atSietia,  for  feveral  years. 
Aftermrards  he  went  to  Padua  to  be  the  profeflbr  there,  and 
then  to  Bologna,  to  fill  the  chair  that  was  vacant  by  the  re- 
turn of  Alciatus  to  Pavia  in  the  year  1540.  The  penfions 
2nd  privileges  conferred  upon  him  at  B<ologna  would  never 
fiiffer  hio)  to  leave  this  place,  though  he  had  preffing  inv^ta^ 
lions  from  feveral  other  univerfities.  He  died  in  Auguft  I5j[6 
ofadiftcmper,  which  he  had  contraded  from  an  irregular 
commerce  with  the  female  fex :  for  it  feems,  in  the  laft  years 
of  his  life,  after  he  had  buried  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had 
lived  forty  Ak  years,  he  gave  himfclf  up  intirely  to  in- 
fiontiiience. 

SOCINUS  (LxLivs)  8  man  of  greaUearning  and  a- 
kilities,  was  a  third  foa  of  Marianus  Socinus,  and,  properly 
^)eaking,  the  fomider  of  the  Socinian  fed.  For  though  the 
ieal  of  the  times  in.  which  he  jived,  and  the  danger  of  a  per- 
fecvtion  to  which  he  flood  expofcd,  reflrained  him  from  de- 
claring himfetf  openly,  yet  he  was  in  reality  the  author  of  all 
thofe  principles  and  opinions,  which  Fauftus  Socinus  after- 
wards enlarged  upon  and  propagated.  He  was  born  at  Siena 
w  1525,  and  defigned  by  his  father  for  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  *  i 

law.  Hence  he  began  early  to  apply  himfclf  to  the  reading 
rfthefcriptures ;  for  he  imagined,  riiat  the  foundations  of  the 
civil  law  muft  neceffarily  be  laid  in  the  word  of  God,  and 
^h^fore  would  be  deduced  in  the  bcft  manner  from  it :  and. 
^  qualify  himfclf  the  better  for  thi's  enquiry,  he  ftudied  the 
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Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  tongues;  In  the  mean  time  he 
foon  difcovered,  that  the  church  of  Rome  taught  many  things 
jJainly  contrary  to  fcripture :  upon  which  account,  whether 
through  fear  of  any  inconVeniencies,  which  the  freedom  of  his 
enquiries  might  bring  upon  him  at  home,  or  for  the  fake 
of  communicating  his  opinions  with  more  eafe  and  fafety  a-* 
broad,  he  quickly  left  Italy,  and  went  into  a  proteftant 
country. 

;    He.  began  to  travel  in  the  year  1547,  and  fpent  four  yean 
in  going  through  France,  England,  the  Netherlands,  Germa- 
ny, and  Poland  j  and  then  he  fettled  at  Zurich.    He  contract- 
ed a  famriiarity,   and  even  an  intimacy  with  all  the  learned 
wherever  he  came ;  and  Catvin,  Melanfthon,  BuUinger,  Ca- 
flellio,  Beza,  and  others  of  the  fame  clafs,  were  amongft  the 
number  of  his  friends.     But  Soc  in  us  foon  difoovered,   by  the 
doubts  he  propofed  to  them,  that  he  was  not  quite  orthodox 
upon  the  article  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  as  no  bonds  of  friendfliip 
are  ftrong  enough  to  hold  men  together,  who  differ  in  their  0- 
*  pinions  upon  fo  important  a  point,  fo  many  of  them  began  to 
b^ a  little  difgufted  at  him.     Calvin  efpecially,  as  we  learii 
from  an  extract  of  a  letter  of  his  to  Socinus^  feems  not  only  to 
have  been  difgufted,  but  upon  the  very  point  of  breaking  with 
him.     *'  Don't  expefl:,  fays  he,  that  I  (hould*  anfwcr  all  your 
*'  monftrous  giieftions.     If  you  chufe  to  foar  amid  ft  fuch  lofty 
''  fpeculations,  fufFer  me,  an  humble  difciple  of  Jefus  Cbrift^ 
**  to  meditate  upon  fuch  things,  as  conduce  to  my  edification: 
*'  as  indeed  I  (hall  endeavour  by  my  filence  to  prevent  your 
^^  being  troublefome  to  me  hereafter.      In  the  mean  time  I 
*'  cannot  but  lament,  that  you  ihould  continue  to  employ 
*'  thofe  fine  parts,  with  which  God  has  hleflTed  you,  not  only. 
*'  to  no  purpofe,  but  to  a  very  bad  one.     Let  me  beg  of  yott 
*'  ferioufly,  as  I  have  often  done,  to  corred^  in  yourfelf  this 
**  itch  of  enquiry,  for  fear  it  fliould  bring  you  into  very 
*'  grievous  troubles.** 

There  was  good  reafon  for  Soqinus  to  follow  this  advice  of 
Calvin,  confidering  that  it  was  not  above  a  year  and  an  half 
from  that  time,  when  Servetus  was  burnt  at  Geneva  by  Cak 
vin'sown  diredtion:  and  Socinus  did  follow  it  fowell,  that  he, 
lived  among  the  inveterate  enemies  of  bis  opinions,  without 
being  in  the  leaft  hurt  or  injured  by  them.     He  found  means 
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however  to  communxate  his  opinions  to  fuch,  as  were  able 
to  receive  them.     He  read  ledures  to  Italians,  who  wandered 
up  and  down  in  Germany  and  Poland.     He  fent  writings  to 
his  relations,  who  lived  at  Siena.     He  took  a  journey  into 
Poland  about  the  year  1558  ;  and  obtained  from  the  king  fome 
letters  of  recommendation  to  the  doge  of  Venice  and  the  duke 
of  Florence,  that. he  might  be  fafc  at  Venice,  while  his  affairs 
required  him  to  ftay  there.     He  returned  to  Swiflerland,  and 
died  at  Zurich  in  May  1562,  in  tfic  thirty  feventh  year  of  his 
age.     He  muft  have  been  a  man  of  prodigious  abilities,  ta 
travel  over  fo  many  countries,  to  converfe  and  to  correfpond 
with  fo  many  learned  men ;  yet  in^the  mean  time  to  attain  a 
maftery  over  many  languages,  and  a  deep  knowledge  in  the 
inoft  myflefious  fciences,  within  the  period  of  fo  fhort  a 
life. 

See  ihe  life  of  Fauftus  Socinus,  prefixed  to  the  firft  volume 
of  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Polonorum^  and  alfo  Bayle's  Did. 
Art.  Socinus  Marianus  (B  } 

SOCINUS  (Faustus)  nephew  of  Laelius  Socinus, 
and  head  of  the  fed,  which  goes  by  his  name,  was  born  at 
Siena  in  December  1539.     He  is  fuppofed  to  have  ftudied  but 
little  in  his  youth,  and  to  have  acquired  a  tindure  only  of 
.  claffical  learning  and  the  civil  law.     He  was  a  little  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age,  whert  his  uncle  died  at  Zurich  :  and   the 
news  of  his  death  no  fooner  reached  Lyons,  where  Fauflus 
then  was,  than  he  immediately  fet  out  to  take  poffeffion  of  all 
his  papers.     For  Laelius  had  conceived  vaft  hopes  of  his  ne- 
phew, whom  he  had  taken  care  to  infed  very  ftrongly  With  his 
opinions ;  and  ufed  to  fay  to  his  friends,  that  what  he  had  in- 
culcated but  faintly  and  obfcurely,  as  it  were,  would  be  fet 
off  to  the  world  in  a  more  ftrong  and  perfpicuous  manner  by 
Fauftus.     Socinus,  however,  did  not  begin  to  propagate  his 
uncle's  principles,  immediately  upon  his  return  to  Ita^y  from 
Zurich,  but  fuffered  himfclf  to  be  feJuced,  by  large  piomifes 
of  favor  and  honorable  employments  already  beftowed  upon 
him,  to  the  court  of  Francis  de  Medicis,  great  duke  of  Tuf- 
'  cany.     Here  he  fpent  the  twelve  next  years  of  his   life,   and 
had  almoft  forgot   the  great  and  important  charge,   which 
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was^  depofited  in  his  bands.  This  gave  his  enemies  after- 
wards a  handle  to  infult  him,  which  they  did  hy  faying,  that 
**  he  was  indeed  a  very  fine  perfon  to  ereft  bimfeif  into  a  re- 
^<  former,'  and  to  fet  uf>  (or  the  author  of  new  opinions  ;  he! 
^<  who,  by  his  own  confeffion  had  fcarcely  attained  'a  fmatter- 
^  ing  of  philofophy  and  logic  in  his  youth,  and  knew  nothiag 
**  at  all  of  fcholaftie  theology,  and  who  had  fpent  the  bcft  and 
^^  moA  vigdrous  part  of  his  manhood  aqiidft  the  luxury  and 
**  diifipations  of  a  court."  His  friends  and  followers,  how- 
**  ever,  drew  different  conftquences  from  all  thefc  ctrcum* 
'<  ftanees,  and  endeavoured  to  turn  them  to  the  advantage  of 
^*  Socinus  :  alkdging,  that  **  upon  ail  thefe  accounts  he  was 
**  the  better  qualified  for  the  ta(k  he  had  undertaken  ;  that  by 
^^  being  ignorant  of  fcholaftie  theology,  his  mind  was  not 
**  biafled  by  prejudices  and  prepoflefSons ;  that  by  living  fo 
^'  many  years  upon  the  public  ftage  of  life,  his  judgment  of 
**  things  was  formed  upon  the  certainty  of  experience ;  and  ^ 
"  that  therefore  being,  upon  the  whole,  uninfe&ed  with  the 
*'  falfe  and  airy  dq£lrines  of  the  fchools,  which  generally  mif-  I 
<^  lead  in  fome  meafure  the  greateft  genius's,  he  came  a  more  i 
<<  impartial  examiner  into  the  true  meaning  of  the  (criptures, 
^^and  on  that  account  focceeded  fo  well  in  attaining  it." 
There  is  certainly  great  plaufibllity  and  fome  truth  in  this ; 
we  do  not  thirlk  bowevep,  that  any  thii^  can  be  drawa  from 
hence  in  favor  of  Socinus. 

In  ^e  year  1574,  he  left  the  court  of  Florence^  and  went 
into  Germany ;  from  whence  he  could  never  be  prevaiiod 
with  to  return,  though  frequently  importun'd  by  letters  ami 
meiTengers  from  the  great  duke  himfelf.  He  ftudied  divifiity 
at  Bafil  for  three  years  ;  and  b^an  now  to  propagate  his  oiv- 
cte's  principles,  with  great  improvements  and  enlargetBOits 
of  hi)  own.  About  that  dmie  there  happened  great  difturban- 
ccs  in  the  churches  of  Traniylvania,  which  were  occa&oned 
by  the  do<9a:lne  of  Francis  David,  about  the  honours  and  the 
power  of  the  ion  of  God.'  Blandrata,  a  man  of  great  aathoi* 
rity  in  tbo£e  churches  and  at  cottrt^  fent  ibr  Socinus  from  Ba* 
fil,  as  taking  him  to  be  a  o^n  very  well  quaHfied  to  padfy 
thofe  troubles.  He  was  lodged  in  the  fame  houfe  with  Frails 
cis  David,  that  he  might  have  better  opportunitipes  of  drawia| 
him  from  his  errors.     Francis  David  would  not  be  convinctd, 

but 
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but  remained  obftitiate  and  determined  to  propagate  his  errto; 

npoti  which  he  was  cait  into  prifon  by  order  of  the  prince, 

where  he  died  foon  after.     This  left  an  imputation  upon  So- 

drtus,  ^s  If  he  had  been  the  contriver  of  his  imprifonment,  and 

the  occafion  of  h:s  death  :  which,  fays  Le  Clerc,  if  it  be  true, 

(though  it  has  conftantly  been  denied)  Ihould  moderate  the  ! 

indignation  of  his  followers  agalnft  Calvin  for  caufing  Serve-  i 

tus  to  be  burnt,  when  nothing  can  be  faid  againft  that  refor-  ?*^',y!*^* 

met,   which  will  not  bear  as  hard  upon  their  own  pa-   *>•  ! 

trlarch. 

!n  the  year  1579,  Socinus  retired  into  Poland,  and  defired 
to  be  admitted  into  the  commtlnion  of  the  Unitarians ;  but 
wasrcfufedon  Account  of  fome  differences  between  him  and 
them.     Afterwards  he  wrote  a  book  againft  James  Palseolo-  I 

gus ;  from  which  his  enemies  took  a  pretence  of  accufing  him 
to  Stephen,  then  king  of  Poland.  They  faid,  that  it  was  un- 
worthy of  his  majefty,  to  fuffer  the  impudence  of  a  little  Iti- 
nerant vagabond  Italian,  who  had  endeavored  to  ftir  up  fedi- 
tion  amongft  his  fubjecas,  to  go  unpuniflied.  Yet  there  was 
nothing  feditious  in  this  book,  unlefs  it  be  feditious  to  condemn 
thofe  fubjefts,  who  take  up  arms  againft  their  prince ;  for  this 
the  SociniafTS  have  always  held  to  be  unlawful  ;  and  the  rca- 
fon  Mr.  Bayle  gives  for  it  is,  that  they  have  never  had  occafion 
to  juftify  their  fedt  upon  that  head.  *'  It  has  ftill,  fays  he,  its 
*' virginity  in  that  refpeft,  and  is  not  like  many  others,  which  * 
**  might  fay  is  the  Curtezan  in  Petronius,  nunquam  memini  me 
**  virginemfuijje^  &c,'\  In  the  mean  time  Socinus  thought  it 
prudent  to  leave  Cracow,  after  he  had  been  there  four  years  ; 
and  to  take  fanftuary  in  the  houfe  of  a  Polifli  lord,  with  whom 
he  lived  fome  years,  and  married  his  daughter  by  his  own  con- 
fent.  In  this  retreat  he  wrote  many  books,  which  railed  in- 
iiumerable  eneniies  againft  hirti.  He  loft  his  wife  in  1587, 
at  which  he  was  inconfolable  for  many  months  ;  and  to  com- 
pleat  his  miferies,  he  was  about  that  time  deprived^  by  the 
death  of  his  friend  the  duke  of  Tufcany,  of  a  noble  penfion 
which  had  been  fettled  on  him  by  the  generofity  of  that  prince.  ^ 

In  1598,  he  received  great  infults  and  perfecutions  on  account 
of  his  doftrines.  The  fcholars  of  Cracow,  to  which  he  was 
again  returned^  having  ftirred  up  the  dregs  of  the  people,  they 
entered  Socinus's  houfe ;  they  dragged  him  half  naked  out  of 
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(  his  chamber,  though  he  was  Tick  ;  thev  carried  hun  along  the 
ftreets ;  they  cried  out,  that  he  (hould  be  hanged  ;  they  beat 
him,  and  it  was  with  extreme  diiEcuIty,  that  a  profefTor  got 
^  him  out  of  the  hands  of  this  rabble*  His  houfe  was  plun- 
dered i  he  loft  his  goods ;  but  he  particularly  lamented  the  lofs 
of  fome  manufcripts,  which  he  would  have  redeemed  at  the 
price  of  his  blood.  To  avoid  thefe  dangers  for  the  future,  he 
'  retired  to  the  houfe  of  a  Polifh  gentleman,  at  a  village  about 
nine  miles  diftant  from  Cracow  ;  Where  he  fpent  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  and  died  in  March  1604,  aged  65  years. 

See  the  Life  of  Socinus  prefixed  to  the  Fratres  Poloni^  and 
Bayle's  Dia.  Artie.  SOCINUS. 

His  fe£l,  however,   was  fo  far  from  dying  with  him,  that  It 
very  much  increafed  ;  and  would  in  all  probability  have  increa- 
fed  much  more,  if  it  had  not  in  every  country  been  reftrained 
by  the  authority  ofthemagiftrate,  who  has  never,  as  we  know 
of,  yet  confented  to  tolerate  it.     Some  of  the  chief  peculiari- 
ties of  this  (^tk.  are  thef^  that  follow.     "  They  maintain  that 
**  Jefus  Chrift  was  nothing  but  a  mere  man,  who  had  no  ex- 
*'  iftence  before  the  Virgin  Mary  ;   that  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
*^  no  diflind  perfon  ;  but  that  the  Father  alone  was  truly  and 
**  properly  God.     They  own,  that  the  name  of  God  is  given 
.  **  in  Holy  Scripture  to  Jefus  Chrift  j   but'  contend  that  it  is 
*'  only  a  deputed  title,  which  invefts  hini,  however,  with  an 
•'  abfolute  fovereignty  over  all  created  beings,  and  renders 
**  him  an  objefl:  of  worfliip  to  men  and  angels.     They  de* 
*'  ftroy  the  fatisfadion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  by  explaining  away 
**  thedo6lrine  of  the  redemption  ;  and  by  refolving  it  into  no- 
**  thing  more  than  this,  that  he  preached  the  truth  to  mankind, 
**  fet  before  them  in  himfelfan  example  of  heroic  virtue,  and 
*^  fealed  his  dodlrines  by  his  blood.     Original  fin,  grace,  abfo- 
**  lute  predeftination,  pafs  with  them  for  fcholaftic  chimera's ; 
*'  and  the  facraments  for  nothing  more  than  firnple  ceremo- 
*'  nies,  unaccompanied  with  any  inward  operations.     They 
"  maintain  likewife  the  fleep  of  the  foul ;   that  the  foul  dies 
*^  with  the  body,  and  is  raifed  ag^in  with  the  body  ;  but  with 
**  this  difference  between  good   and  bad  men,  viz.  that  the 
**  former  are  eftabliflied  in  the  poireflion  of  eternal  felicity, 
'♦  while  the  latter  are  configned  to  a  fjre,  which  will  not 
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^*  torment  them  eternally,  but  confume  both  their  foujs  and 
''  bodies,  after  a  certain  duraiion  proportioned  to  their  de- 
"  merits." 


Charade- 


De  Genio 

Socratis. 


SOCRATES,  the  greateft  of  the  ancientphilofophers, « the 
"very  founder  of  philofophy  itfelf,"  as  the  earl  ofShafteftury 
calls  him,  was  born  at  Alopece,  a  fmall  village  of  Attica,  in   riftics"^ol. 
the  4th  year  of  the  77th  olympiad,  or  about  467  years  before   ni.  p.  a44- 
Chrift.     His  parents  were  very  mean  :  Sophronifcus  his  fa-   Lives  of  t£e 
ther  being  a  ftatuary  or  carver  of  images  in  ftone,  and  Phoena-   Pj^»lofo- 
reta  his  mother  a  midwife  ;  who  yet  is  fj  rep:efented  by  Plato, 
as  fliews  that  (he  was  a  woman  of  a  bold,  generous,  and  quick     °     eaeteto 
fpirit.    However  he  is  obferved  to  have  been  fo  far  from  being 
afliamed  of  thefc  pirents,  that  he  often  took  occafion  to  men- 
tion them.     Plutarch  fays,  that  as  foon  as  he  was  born.  So- 
phronifcus  his  father  coafulting  the  oracle,  was  advifed  to  fuf- 
fer  his  fon  to  do  what  he  pleafed,  never  compelling  him  to 
what  hedifliked,  or  diverting  him  from  what  he  was  inclined 
to;  in  Qiort,  to  be  no  ways  follicitous  about  him,  fince  he 
had  one  guide  of  his  llfvi  within  him,  meaning  his  genius,  who 
was  better  than  five  hundred  matters.     But  Sophronifcus  re-  ' 
garJIefs  of  the  oracle's  direction,  put  him  to  his  own  trade  of 
carving  ftatues  ;  wfiich,  though  contrary  to  the  inclination  of 
Socrates,  yet  afterwards  itood  him  in  good  ftcad  :  for  his  fa- 
ther dying,  and  his  m.oney  and  efFefts  loft  by  being  placed   in 
bad  hands,  he  was  upon  that  neceflitated  to  continue  his  trade 
for  ordinary  fubfiftance.     But  being  naturally  averfetothis 
profcflion,he  only  followed  it,  when  neceflity  compelled  him  ; 
and  upon  getting  a  little  before-hand,  would  for  awhile  lay  it 
entirely  afide.     Tht^fc  iiternii  lions  of  his  trade  were  bellowed 
upon  philofophy,  to  which  he  was  naturally  addi<5led  ;  and  this 
being  ob^rved  by  Crito,   a  rich  philofopher  of  Athens,  So* 
crates  was  at  length  taken  from  his  (hop,  and  put  into  a  con- 
dition of  philofophifing  at  his  eafe  and  leifure. 

The  firft  mailer  of  Socrates  was  Anaxagoras,  and  then  Ar- 
chelaus :  by  which  laft  he  was  much  beloved,  and  travelled 
with  to  Samos,  to  Pytho,  and  to  the  Ifthmus.  He  was  fcho- 
lar  likewife  of  Damon,  whom  Plato  calls  a  moft  pleafing  ' 
teacherof  mufic,  and  of  all  other  things  that  he  himfelf  would 
teach  to  young  men.     He  heard  alfo  Prodicus  the  fophift  ;  to 
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vrbich  muft  be  added  Diotyma  and  Afpafia,  women  excellent* 

ly  learned.     Diotyma  was  fuppgfed  to  have  been  infpircd  with 

-    a  fpiritof  prophefy ;  and  by  her  he  affirmed,  that  he  was  in* 

ftru6^ed  in  the  myftery  of  love,  and  how  from  corporeal  beauty 

Plato'sPha-  ^®  ^^^  ^"'  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^>  ^^  ^^^  angelical  mind,  of  God : 
drus&Sym-  apd  Afpafia  taught  him  rhetoric.  Of  Euenus  he  learned  poe* 
pofiom.  ^j^^  p£  Ichomachus  hufbandry,  of  Theodoras  geometry.  A- 
riftagoras,  a  Melian,  is  named  likewife  as  his  mailer.  Laft  in 
the  catalogue  is  Conmia,  nobiliffimus  fidicen,  as  Cicero  terms 
him  'f  which  art  Socrates  learned  in  his  old  age,  and  occafio^ed 
the  boys  to  laugh  a^  Connus,  calling  him  the  o}d  mao's 
mafter. 

That  Socrates  had  hlxpfelf  a  proper  fchool,  which  fomc 
have  denied,  may  be  proyed  frpm  Ariftophanes ;  who  derides 
feme  particulars  in  it,  and  calls  it  his  phrontifteriurru     Pla^ 
Ariftoph  in    mentions  the  academy  Lycaeu^n,  and  a  pleafant  meadow  wUi>* 
Nub.  Q^j  jjjg  city'on  the  fide  of  the  river  Iliflus,  as  places  frequented 

InMemora-  by  l^im  and  bis .  auditors.      Xenophoa  afiirms,  that  he  was 
bil.  continually  abroad ;  that  in  the  morning  he  vifited  the  places 

of  public  walking  and  exerqife  j  when  it  was  full,  the  Forum  5 
aad  that  the  reft  of  the  day  he  fought  out  the  m^ft  popi^lqui^ 
meetings,  where  he  difputed  openly  for  every  one  to  bear  that 
^  In  his  piece,  WQuld:  and  Plutarch  relates,  that  he  did  not  only  teach,  when 
"^V'^f*^^"  ^^^  benches  were  prepared,  and  himfelf  in  the  chair,  or  in  fet 
Republics,  hpurs  of  reading  and  difcourfe,  or  at  appointments  in  walking 
with  his  friends  ;  but  even  when  be  played,  or  eat,  or  drank} 
or  was  in  the  camp  or  market,  or  finally  when  he  was  in  pri- 
fon  :  thus  making  every  place  a  fchool  of  virtue.  His  maA-^ 
ner  of  teaching  was  agreable  to  the  opinion,  he  held  of  the 
fpul's  exiftence  previous  to  her  conjunftion  with  the  body. 
He  liippofed  the  foul,  in  her  firft  feparate  condition,  to  be  en- 
dued with  perfect:  knowledge  ;  but  by  immerfion  iato  malter^i 
that  (he  became  ftupified  and  in  a  manner  loft,  until  awaken- 
ed by  difcourfe  from  fenfible  obje(9;s>  by  which  ibe  gradually 
recovers  ^his  innate  knowledge.  His  method  of  roiiiipg  the 
foul,  and  enabling  her  to  recollect  her  own  original  ideas,  wa* 
tw,o-fold  ;  by  Irony j  and  Indu£iion.  He  is  (aid  to  have  ex- 
ceeded all  men  living  in  Irony.  His  way  was,  to  leflen  and 
detract  from  himfelf  in  difputation,  and  to  attribute  fooif^wbat 

.  more  ro  thofe  he  meant  to  confute  j  fo  that  h^  always  diflcm- 
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Med  with  moch  gravity  his  own  opimons,  iill  ht  had  W  «th«^ 
by  a  feries  ofqucftions,  called  Induft.on.to  the  pont  he«m. 
i  at :  and  from  his  talent  in  this  pkafant  way  of  .«ftrua.ng 
others,  be  obtained  univerfally  the  name  of '.,..,  or  the  AttjC 
DroU     Not  that  he  would  ever  own  himfielf  to  know,  rtuc*  Qaintil.  in- 
lefs  pretend  to  teach  any  thing  to  dthers :  nO :  he  ufed  to  fiiy  ^^^-^^^ ' 
that  his  (kill  refembled  that  of  his  mother,   "  he  bemg  ntthmg  c. «. 
«  morrtban  aUndifmHwifty  wh»  ojjifitd  athen  tnbrtngtng   , 
«'  ftrth,  what  (hey  had  within  themfehts.^ 

However,  as  ignorant  as  he  afFeaed  to  reprefent  himfelf, 
he  was,  as  Xenophon  reprefent.  him,  excellent  in  all  kinds  of 
fcarmng.     Xenophon  inftanccs  only  in  arithmetic,  gpometiy, 
and  aftrolozT  ;  Plato  mentions  tatMttX  phJofophy ;  Hom«» 
„^u.,rh.Sc;  L«rti.s,  medicine.     Cio.ro  affirms,  that  by  D^Oja. 
the  teflwiiony  of  all  the  learrted,  and  the  judgftent  of  A\   seG.  16. 
Greece,  he  was,  as  weU  in  wifdom,  acutenefs,  poMtenefs,  and 
fiibtilty!  as  in  cloijuence,  variety,  and  richnefs  i«  whatever  he 
applied  bimfcH  to,  without  exceptioa,  the  prmce  of  adl :  and  the 
lEKHbrle  author  among  tbd  moderns,  quoted  above,  who  admfrid 
him  in  bis  Tcprefentati»e  Plato,  as  much  as  Cicero  himfelf, 
calUhknthe  '<  Philofophic  Patriarch,  and  the  dwineft  man.   ^^^^^^ 
«  who  had  ever  appeared  in  the  heathen  vwrW.       As  to  his   ^.,  ^^^^ 
■hilofophy,  it  may  be  neceOary  to  obferve^  that  having  fearch-  terifti«.Toi. 
ed  into  all  kinds  of  fcience,  he  noted  tbefe  incoovenioncie*  *54,     3  • 
and  imperlaaioi>3  :  firft,  that  it  was  wrong  to  negleft  thofe 
tyngs  which  concern  human  life,  for  the  fake  of  inqwr.ng 
into  thofo  things  which  do  not ;  fecondly,  that  the  thirtgs, 
a»en  hawe  ufually  made  the  objefis  of  Aeir  inquiries,  are  »- 
boys  the  reach  of  human  underftanding,  and  the  fource  rf  all 
the  difputes,  errors,  and  faperftrtions,  whjch  have  prevailed  ^ 
in  the  world  ;  and  thirdly,  that  fuch  divine  myfteries  cannot  ' 
be  n^de  fubfervient  to  the  ufes  of  human  life.     Thus  eAeem- 
ingfpeetdative  knowledge,  fo  far  only  as  it  conduces  to  prac- 
tice, he  cut  off  in  aU  the  fciences  what  he  conceived  to  be  of 
Jeaft  ufe.     In  flwrty  remarking  how  Kttle  advantage  fpeculi- 
tion  brottght  to  mankmd,  he  reduced  her  to  aSion :  and  thus, 
fc«s  Cicero,  "firft  called  philofophy  away  from  things,  in-   Academ. 
«  volved  by  nature  in  impenetrable  fecrcfy,  which  yet  had  J^«ftv 
"  employed  all  the  philofophers  till  his  time,  and  brought  her 
^  Dd+  "«» 
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•<  to  common  life,  to  enquire  after  virtue  and  vice,  good  and 

«cvil.'* 

Man  therefore,  who  was  the  fole  fubjeft  of  his  philofophy, 
having  a  two-fold  relation  to  things  divine  and  human,  his 
doctrines  were  with  regard  to  the  former  metaphyfical,  to  the 
!atter  moral.  The  morality  of  Socrates  we  (hall  pafs  ovci^.  as 
refembling  in  its  general  branches  what  others  taught  in  com- 
mon with  him,  yet  more  pure,  more  exaft,  more  refined  :  but 
his  metaphyfics  are  fo  fublime,  and  fo  much  fuperior  to  what 
any  other  philofopher  ever  drew  from  the  light  of  nature,  that 
we  hold  it  neceflary  to  be  a  little  explicit  about  them. 
His  metaphyfical  opinions  are  thus  coliedted  and  abridged  out 
of  Plato,  Xenophon,  Plutarch,  and  others.  '*  Philofophy  is 
*'  the  way  to  true  happinefs  ;  the  offices  whereof  are  two,  to 
**  contemplate  God,  and  to  abftraft  the  foul  from  corporeal 
**  fenfe. — There  are  three  principles  of  all  things,  God,  mat- 
**  ter,  and  ideas:  God  is  the  univerfal  intelleft.;  matter  the 
*'  fubjedl:  of  generation  and  corruption  ;  idea,  an  incorporeal 
*'  fubftance,  the  intellect  of  God  ;  God  the  intelleS  of  the 
**  world. — God  is  one,  perfe<fJ  in  himfelf/  giving  the  being 
*'  and  well-being  of  every  creature  :  what  he  is  I  know  not ; 
*'  what  he  is  not,  I  knovw— That  God,  not  chance  made  the 
*'  world  and  all  creatures,  is  demonftrable  from  the  reafonable ' 
•*  difpofition  of  their  parts,  as  well  for  ufe  as  defence  ;  from 
<*  their  care  to  preferve  themfelves,  and  continue  their  fpecies. 
"  — That  he  particularly  regards  man  in  his  body,  appears 
*<  from  the  noble  upright  form  thereof,  and  from  the  gift  of 
*'  fpeech  ;  in  his  foul,  from  the  excellency  thereof  above  o- 
^'  thcrs.  —  That  God  takes  care  of  all  creatures,  is  demon- 
*'  ftrable  from  the.  benefit  he  gives  them  of  light,  water,  fire, 
**  and  fruits  of  the  earth  in  due  feafon  :  that  he  hath  a  parti- 
*'  cular  regard  of  man,  from  the  deftination  of  all  plants  and 
«  creatures  for  his  fervice ;  from  their  fubjedtion  to  man,  tho' 
*'  they  exceeded  him  ever  fo  much  in  ftrength  ;  from  the  va- 
**  riety  of  man's  fenfe,  accommodated  to  the  variety  of  objeSs, 
*'  for  neccflity,  ufe,  and  pleafure  5  from  reafon,  whereby  he 
**  difcourfeih  through  reminifcence  from  fenfible  objeSs  :  from 
**  fpeech  whereby  he  communicates  all  he  knows,  gives  laws, 
*<  and  governs  ftates  :  finally,  that  God,  though  invifibl^  him- 
^<  felf,  is  fuch  and  fo  grejit,  that  he  at  once  fees  all,  hears  all, 
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«  IS  every  where,  and  orders  all  "  As  to  the  other  great  ob- 
jeftof  mctaphyfical  refearch,  the  foul,  Socrates  taught,  that 
"  it  is  pre-exiftcnt  to  the  body,  endued  with  knowledge  of  e-' 
"  ternal  ideas,  which  in  her  union  to  the  body  fhe  lofeth,  as 
"  ftupefied,  until  awakened  by  difcourfe  from  fenfible  ohjedis  ;' 
"  on  which  atcount  all  her  learning  is  only  reminifcence,  a 
"  recovery  of  her  firft  knowledge :  that  the  body  being  com- 
"  pounded  is  diflblved  by  death  ;  but  that  the  foul  being  firoplei 
*'  paffeth  into  another  life,  incapable  of  corruption :  that 
"  the  fouls  'of  men  are  divine  :  that  the  fouls,  of  the 
"  goad  after  death  are  in  a  happy  cftate,  united  to  God 
"in  a  bleffed  iiiacceffible  place;  that  the  bad  in  comBc- 
"  nient  places  fuffer  condign  punifliment  r  but  that  to  dc- 
"  fine  what  thofe  places  are,  is  the  attempt  of  a  man  who  hath  ' 
"  no  underftanding :  whence  being  once  alked  what  things 
"were  in  the  other  world,  he  anfweredj  neither  was  I  ever 
"  there^  mr  ever  did  I  fpeak  with  any  that  came  from 
"  thence:' 

That  Socrates  had  an  attendant  fpirit,  genius,  or  daemon, 
which  diverted  from  dangers,  is  te(tified  by  Plato,  Xenophon, 
and  Antifthenes,  who  were  his  contemporaries,  and  confirmed 
by  innumerable  authors  of  antiquity ;  but  what  this  atten- 
dant fpirit,  genius  or  daemon  was,  or  what  we  are  to  under- 
ftand  by  it,  neither  ancient  nor  modern  writers  have  been  able 
to  determine.  There  is  fome  difagreement  t:oncerning  the 
name,  and  more  concerning  the  nature  of  it :  only  it  is  agreed,* 
that  the  advice  it  gave  him  was  always  difTuafive ;  *'  never  im-  ^^5  Kwiut. 
"  pelling,  fays  Cicero,  but  often  reftraining  him/'  It  is  ^  •  •  54- 
commonly  named  his  Daemon,  by  which  title  he  himfelf 
owned  it.     Plato  fometimes  calls  it  his  guardian,  and  Apu-  . 

leius  his  God;  becaufe  the  name  of  daemon,  as  St.  Auftin  DeiyiiL 
tells  us,  at  laft  grew  odious.     As  for  the  fign  or  manner,  in    'S« 
which  this  dasmon  or  genius  foretold,    and    by   foretelling 
guarded  him  againft,  evils  to  come,  nothing  certain   can  be 
coUeded  about  it.  Some  affirm,  that  it  was  by  fneezing,  either 
inhimfelf  or  others  :   but  Plutarch  reje£^s  this  opinion,  and   So*cS? 
conje£hired,  firft,  that  it  might  be  fome  apparition  ;  but  at  laft 
concludes,  that  it  Was  his  obfervation  of  fome  inarticulate  un- 
accuftomed  found  or  voice,  conveyed  to  him  by  fome  extra- 
ordinary way,  as  we  fee  in  dreams.     Others  confine  this  fore- 
knowledge 
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SOCRATES, 
koowlecige  of  evils,  within  the  foul  of  Socrates  Kmfelf ;  and 
when  he  (kid  that  *'  his  genius  advifed  him,"  interpret  him  ai 
if  he  had  faid,  that  <'  his  mind  foreboded  and  fo  inclined  hitn." 
But  this  is  inconfiftetit  with  the  defcription,  which  Socrates 
bimfelf  gives  of  a  voice  and  figns  from  without.  Laftly,  fome 
conceive  it  to  be  one  of  thofe  fpirtts,  that  have  a  particular 
care  of  men ;  which  Maximus  Tyrius  and  Apuleius  dcfchbe 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  want  only  the  name  of  a  gixxt 
angel :  and  this  LaAantius  has  fupplied,  when  having  pffoved, 
&at  God  fends  angels  to  guard  mai^ind,.  be  adds  ;  ««  and  So* 
^  crates  affirmed »  that  there  was  a  dasmon  conftantjy  vftf 
'<  him,  which  had  kept  him  company  from  a  child^  and  by 
<*  whofe  beck  and  inftcudion  he  guided  his  life." 

It  is  obferved  by  many,  that  Socrates  little  affeded  travel ; 
Us  life  being  wholly  fpent  at  home,  excepting  when  he  went 
out  upon  military  fervices.  In  the  Peloponneiian  war,  be  was 
Arice  perfonally  engaged  :  firft,  at  the  fiege  of  Potidaea ;  k- 
condly,  at  Delium,  a  town  in  Baeotia,  which  the  Athenians 
took ;  andy  thirdly,  at  Amphipolts,  when  it  was  taken  by  Bra- 
fidas,  the  Lacedemonian  general.  We  are  told  in  Plutarch's 
Sympofium,  ancj  in  the  perfon  of  Akibiades,  thaie  ^^  be  out- 
^>  went  all  the  foMtfurs  in  hardineGs :  and  if  at  any  time,  iaitb 
<>  Alcibiades,  as  it  often  happens  in  war,  the  provifions  fiailed, 
^  there  were  none  who  could  bear  the  want  of  oneat  and  driok 
^^  Mke  Socraies;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  in  times. of  feafting, 
*^  he  alone  feemed  to  et^c^  them :  and  though  of  himfelf  he 
^^  would  not  drink,,  yet  being  invited  be  far  out-drank  every 
f«  body,  and  (which  is  moft  ftrange}  was  never  feen  druak.*' 
•-*Me  forbore  to  accept  any  office  in  the  commoipwealth,  ex« 
eept  in  his  latter  years  that  of  fenator :  either,  as  £lian  faith, 
becaufe  he  £iw  the  Athenian  joverhment  approaching  to  a 
tyranny  ;  or,,  as  htmfelf  profefleth^  becaule  he  waa  diiuaded 
by  bis  daemon  from  *  meddling  in  public  afFaics*  He  was 
indeed  of  too  honeA  a  nature,  to  comply  with  the  wfM:wi»^ 
>oppreffive  pcoceedings  of  the  Commonwealth  ^  and  to  oppoib 
tbeni  was  dangerous,  as  he  afterwards  found. 

In  the  days  of  our  philofopher,  the  Sopbifts  were  the  great 

adEid  ksttiing  aien ;  the  mailers  of  languages^  as  Cicero  calb 

theot ;  who  arnogantiy  pretended  to  teadv  eveiy  tbtng,  aoi 

pccfuaded  the  youth  to  for&ke  all  otiheis^  and  to  lefort  only 
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to  theni«  With  thefe  Socrates  was  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual 
warfare  :  he  attacked  them  conftantly  witk  his  ufual  ipterra- 
gatories  ;  and  by  his  ikill  and  fubtilty  in  difputatio^,  e:icpofe4 
their  fophiftty,  and  refuted  their  principles.  HetookaUop^ 
portimities  of  proving,  that  they  had  gained  a  much  great^i:  . 
portion  of  efteem,  than  they  had  a  right  to  ;  that  |hey  wer^ 
oolj  vain  aSe£lers  oi  words ;  that  they  bad  no  knowledge  of 
t]ie  things,  they  profefled  to  teach  j  and  that,  infiead  of 
taking  money  of  others  for  teaching,  they  ibould  themfelve^ 
give  money  to  be  taqght  The  Athenians  were  pleafed  tq 
fee  the^ophifts  thus  rebuked ;  were  brought  zt  length  to  de- 
ride them,  and  at  the  inftigation  of  Socrates  withdrew  tKeii; 
children  from  theni,  and  excited  them  to  the  ftudy  of  foli4 
virtue  under  better  mafters. 

The  altercations  that  Socrates  had  with  the  Sc^hlils,  werq 
not  attended  with  any  ill,  but  rather  with,  good  cffeSs,  tp 
him;  for  tbey>  gained  him  refpeft,  and  made. him  popular 
with  the  Athenians  :  but  he  had  a  private  quarrel  with  on^ 
Anytu5,  which  after  many  years  continuance  was  the  occa- 
fiou  pf  his  death.  Anytus  was  an  orator  by  profeflion,  who 
was  prnVal^ely  maintained^  and  enriched  by  Leather- fellers.  He 
bad  placed  two  of  his  fons  under  Sogrates  to  be  taught;  but 
hocauie  they  had  aot  acquired  fuch  knowledge  from  him,  as 
enabled  them  to  get  their  living  by  pleading,  he  took  them 
away,  aod  put  th^n>  to  the  trade  of  leathcr-feUing*  Socra- 
tes, difpleafed  with  this  illiberal  treatment  of  the  young  m^n, 
whofe  ruin  he  prefaged  at  the  fame  time,  reproached  and  in- 
deed expofed  Anytus  in^  his  difcourfes  to  his  fcholars.  Anytus 
V^s.  grieyoufly  ve^^ed  and  hurt  by  this,  and  ftudied  aH  occa- 
f|on$  aqd  ^ays  of  revenge:  but  feared  the  Athenians,  who 
highly  reverenced  Socrates,,  as  well  on  account  qf  his  great 
wifdorq  and  virtue,  as  for  the  particular  oppofitibn  which  he 
had  m^«  to  thofe  vain  bablers  the  Sophifts^  He  advifed, 
with  Klje]it|L|s,  a  young,  orator ;  from  whofe  connfel  he  be- 
g^,  by  m^kin^  trial  in  fmall^r  things,,  to  found  how  the 
Atheniaji^  would  entertain  a  charge  agatnft  his  life.  He  fub- 
omed  the  famous  comic  poet  Ariftophanes,  to  ridicule  and 
niifreprefeat  him  and  his  do^ines  upon  tke  ftage ;  which 
hfe  accordingly,  did  in  his  comedy,  called  ^*  Th«  Clouds/' 
Socraies^  whp  feWom  went  to  th,e  theatre^  e»;eept  when  Eu* 
tipi^es,  whom  be  admired,  contefted  with  any  new  trage* 
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dian,  yet  was  prefent  at  the  aSing  of  *'  The  Clouds;''  and 
ftood  vp  all  the  while,  in  the  moft  confpicuous  part  of  the 
theatre.  One  that  was  prefent  aflced  him,  if  he  was  not 
vc>ced  at  feeing  himfelf  brought  upon  the  ftage  ?  "  Not  at 
•*  all,  anfwered  he  :  methinks,  I  am  at  a  feaft,  where  every 
•'  one  enjoys  me." 

Many  years  paffed  from  the  firft  falling  out  between  So- 
crates and  Anytus,  during  which  one  continued  openly  re- 
proving, the  other  fepretly  undermining  j  till  at  length  Any- 
tus, obferving  a  fit  conjundJure,  procured  Melitus  to  prefer 
a  bill  againft  him  to  the  fenate  in  thefe  terms.     '*  Melitus 
**  fon  of  Melitus,  a  Pythean,  accufeth  Socrates  fon  of  So- 
*'  phronifcus,  an  Alopecian.     Socrates  violates  the  law,  not 
*'  believing  the  deities  which  this  city  believeth,  but  intro- 
**  ducing  other  new  gods.     He  violates  the  law  likewife  in 
**  corrupting  youth  :  the  punifhmeht  death.*'     This  bill  be- 
ing preferred  upon  oath,  Crito  became  bound  to  the  judges 
for  his  appearance  at  the  day  of  trial ;   till  which,  Socrates 
employed  himfelf  in  his  ufual  philofophical  exercifes,  taking 
no  care  to  provide  any  defence.     The  day  being  come,*  Any- 
tus, Lyco,  and  Melitus  accufed  him  :    Socrates  made  his 
own  defence,  without  procuring  an  advocate,  as  the  cuftom 
was,  to  plead  for  him.     He  did  not  defend  himfelf  with  the 
tone  and  language  of  a  fuppliant  or  guilty  perfon,  but,  as  if  he 
were  mafter  d!f  the  judges  themfelves,  with  freedom,  firmnefs, 
ind  fome  degree  of  contunfiacy.     Many  of  his  friends  fpokc 
alfo  in  his  behalf; .  and  laftly,  Plato  went  up  into  the  chair, 
and  began  a  fpeech  in  thefe  words,  "   Though  I,  Atheni- 
**  ans,   am  the  youngeft  of  thofe,  that  come   up  iiito  this 

**  place" but  they  flopped  him,  crying  out,   "  of  thofe 

**  that  go  down,"  which  he  was  thereupon  conftrained  to 
do  :  and  then  proceeding  to  vote,  they  caft  Socrates  by  two 
hundred  and  eighty-one  voices.  It  was  the  cuftom  of  Athens, 
as  Cicero  informs  us,  when  any  one  was  caft,  if  the  fault 
were  not  capital,  to  impofe  a  pecuniary  mulct ;  when  the 
guilty  perfon  was  aflced  the  hlgheft  rate,  at  which  he  efti- 
mated  his  offence.  This  was  propofed  to  Socrates,  who 
^old  the  judges,  that  to  pay  a  penalty  was  to  own  an  offence; 
and  that,  inftead  of  being  condemned,  for  what  he  ftood 
accufed,  he  deferved  to  be  maintained  at  the  public  charge 
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out  of  the  Prytanaeum.  This  was  the  greateft  honour,  the 
Grecians  could  confer :  and  t^e  anfwer  fo  exafperated  the 
judges,  that  they  condemned  him  to  death  by  eighty  votes 
more. 

The  fentence  being  pafTed,  he  was  fent  to  prifon  :  which, 
fays  Seneca,  he  entered  with  the  fame  refolutio.n  and  firmnefs,  Confoht 
with  which  he  had  oppofed  the  thirty  tyrants  ;  and  took  away  *^^«1^»*"« 
all  ignominy  from  the  place,  which,  adds  Seneca,  could  not 
be  a  prifon,  while  he  was  ttiere.  He  lay  here  in  fetters  thir^ 
ty  days  :  and  was  conftantly  vifitcd  by  Crito,  Plato,  and 
other  friends,  with  whom  he  pafTed  the  time  in  difpute  after 
bis  ufual  manner.  He  was  often  follicited  by  them  to  an  ef- 
cape,  which  he  not  only  refufed,  but  derided  ;  aflring,  *«  If 
"  they  knew  any  place  out  of  Attica,  whither  death  would 
**  not  come  ?"  The  manner  of  his  death  is  related  by  Plato, 
who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  it ;  and,  as  there  is  not  perhaps 
a  more  afFe6^ing  pi<flure  to  be  found  in  antiquity,  we  will 
exhibit  it  here  in  his  own  words.  Socrates,  the  day  Jie  was 
to  die,  had  been  difcouriing  to  his  friends  upon  the  immorta^ 
lity  of  the  foul :  and  "  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  fpeak- 
"  ing,  Crito  afked  him,  if  he  had  any  direftions  to  give  con-  Platonis 
"  cerning  his  fons  or  other  things,  in  which  they  could  ferve  P^*<*o« 
**  him  ?  /  defire  no  more  of  you,  faith  Socrates,  than  what  1  115.'  edit* 
*'  have  always  told  you :  if  you.  take  care  of  yourf elves  ^  whatfo-  ^^^^*  Ste- 
*'  ever  you  do  will  be  acceptable  to  me  and  mine^  though  you 
"  promife  nothing  \  if  you  negleSf  yourfelves  and  virtue^  you 
"  can  do  nothing  acceptable  to  us,  though  you  pfomife  ever  fi 
*'  much.  That,  anfwered  Crito,  we  will  obferve,  but  how 
"  will  you  be  buried  ?  Js  you  think  good,  fays  he,  if  you  can 
"  catch  me,  and  1  do  not  give  you  the  JJip,  Then  with  a 
"  fmile  applying  himfelf  to  us,  /  cannot  perfuade  Crito,  fays 
"  he,  that  I  am  that  Socrates  who  was  haranguing  juji  noWj 
"  or  any  thing  more  than  the  carcafs  you  will  prefently  behold  \ 
*'  and  therefore  he  is  taking  all  this  care  of  my  interment.  It 
^*  feems,  that  what  Ijuji  now  explained  in  a  long  dfcourfe,  has 
"  made  no  imprejjion  at  all  upon  him  :  namely,  that,  as  foon  as 
"  /  (hall  have  drank  the  poifon,  I  Jhall  not  remain  longer  with 
^^  you,  but  depart  immediately  to  the  feats  of  the  blejfed.  Theft 
"  things,  with  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  comfort  you 
^^  and  my f elf  have  been  f aid  to  no  ^urpofe.     As  therefore  Crito 
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**.ti;AJ  houni  tb  the  judgts  for  my  appear ance^  fdydu  fttuft  now 
**  ie  hound  to  Crito  for  fny  departure  ;  and  when  he  feit  my 
**  hdy  burnt  or  buried^  let  htm  not  fay  ^  that  Sbcrdtis  fuffenanj 
**  thing,  or  is  any  way  concerned  :  for  know^  dear  Crito,  fuc% 
**  a  mtjlake  were  a  wrong  to  myfouL  t  tefl  y{iu,  that  my  bod] 
*«  U  only  buried  \  and  let  that  hi  dom  as  youjhall  think  fit,  at 
**  as  Jhali  hi  mojl  agreeable  to  the  iatus  and  cuftoms  of  the  coun- 
•*  try.  This  faid,  he  arofe  and  retired  to  an  inner  room; 
*^  taking  Crito  wth  him,  and  leaving  us,  who  like  orphans 
*•  Were  to  be  deprived  of  fo  dear  a  father,  to  difcourfe  uporl 
•*  our  own  rtiifery.  After  his  bathirig,  came  his  wife,  and 
**  the  other  women  of  his  family,  with  his  fons,  two  of 
**  them  children,  one  of  them  a  youth  :  and  when  he  hd 
•*  given  proper  direraions  about  his  domeftit  aflairs,  he  dif-  . 
**  tniiTed  them,  and  came  out  to  us.  It  was  now  near  fun- 
•*  fet,  for  he  had  ftayed  long  within,  when  coming  out  be 
**  fat  down,  and  did  not  ipeak  much  after.  Then  entered  . 
*<  an  officer,  and  approaching  him  faid,  Socrates,  I  am  per* 
*'  fuaded,  that  I  fhall  have  no  reafon  tablame  you,  for  idist 
^'  I  have  been  accuftomed  to  blame  in  others :  who  have  b^en 
•♦  angry  at  me,  and  loaded  me  with  curfes,  for  only  doing 
*'  what  the  magiftrate  ccrmmands,  when  I  have  prefentcd 
*'  the  poifon  to  them.  But  I  know  you  to  be  the  nftoftgenc- 
<^  rous,  the  moft  mild,  the  beft  of  ail  iti6n,  that  ever  en- 
*'  tered  this  place ;  and  am  certain,  that  if  you  entertain  any 
^'  refentm^nt  upon  this  occafion,  it  will  not  be  at  flie,  but 
**  at  the  real  authors  of  your  misfortune.  You  know  the 
•*  meflage  I  bring-:  farewel :  and  endeavour  to  bear* with 
*•  patience  what  mnft  be  born.  Jndj  faid  Soctates  to  the 
**  officer,  who  went  put  weeping.  Fare  thee  well:  I  will, 
**  How  civil  is  this  man  f  I  have  found  him  the  feme  ell  the 
*•  time  of  my  imprifonment :  he  would  often  vifit  they  fonutimt 
**  difcourfe  with  me,  always  ufed  mi  kindly  ;  arid  now  fee,  how 
•*  generoufly  he  weeps  for  me.  But  come,  Crito  ;  let  us  do  as  hi 
*'  bids  us :  if  the  poifon  he  ready,  let  it  be  brought  in\  if  ^U 
•'  let  fomebody  prepare  it.  The  fun  is  yet  among  the  lUoun- . 
**  tains,  and  not  fet,  fays  Crito :  I  myfelf  have  feen  others 
**  drink  it  later,  who  have  even  eat  and  drank  fredy  with 
^*  their  friends,  after  the  fign  has  been  given  ;  be  not  in  haftc) 
♦•  thc^e  is  time  enough.     fVhy  yes,  fiyn  Socrates,  they  who  J» 
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w  fo  think  they  gain  fmething  :  hut  what  fiall  I  gain  hy  drink- 
«  ing  it  late:  Nothing,  but  t0  be  laughed  atj  for  etppearing 
«  too  de/trotts  of  life  :  pray,  let  it  be  as  I  fay.     Then  Crito 
«<  fent  one  of  the  attendants,  who  immediately  returned, 
«  and  with  him  the  man,  who  was  to  adminifter  the  poifon, 
•*  bringing  a  cup  in  bis  hand :  to  whom  Socrates  faid,  prithee^ 
«  my  good  friend,  for  thou  art  verfed  in  thefe  things,  what  mujl 
**Idof  Nothing,  &id  the  man,  but  walk  about  as  foon  as 
«<  you  (hall  have  drank,  till  you  perceive  your  legs  to  fail ; 
•«  and  then  fit  down.     Then  he  prefented  the  cup,  which 
*<  Socrates  took  without  the  leaft  change  of  countenance,  or 
**  any  emotion  whatever,  but  looking  with  his  ufual  intrepi- 
"  dlty  upon  the  man.     He  then  demanded,  whether  he  might 
^fpill  any  of  it  in  libation  f  The  man    anfwered,  he  had 
'•  only  prepared  juft  what  was  fnificient.     Tes,  fays  Socrates, 
•*  /  may  pray  to  the  gods,  and  will,  that  my  paffage  hence  may 
**  he  happy,  which  1  do  befeech  them  to  grant :  and  that  Inftant 
"  fwallowed  the  draft  with  the  greateft  eafe.     Many  of  us, 
"  who  till  then  had  refrained  from  tears,  when  we  faw  him 
**  pat  the  cup  to  his  mouth,  and  drink  oiF  the  poifon,  were 
*•  not  able  to  refrain  longer,  but  gave  vent  to  our  grief: 
**  whkh  Socrates  obferving,  Friends,  faith  he,  what  mean 
^^you?  I  fent  away  the  women  for  no  other  reaf on,  but  that 
**  ^sey  might  not  difturb  us  with  this  :  for  I  have  heard,  that 
^  we  Jhould  die  with  gratulatlon  and  applaufe :  be  quiet  then^ 
"  and  behave  yourfelves  like  men,    Thefe  words  made  us  with 
**  fhame  fupprefs  our  tears.     When  he  had  walked  awhile, 
^  and  perceived  his  legs  to  fail,  he  lay  down  on  his  back,  as 
••  the  executioner  dtrefted ;  who,  in  a  little  time  looking 
^  upon  his  feet,  and  pinching  them  pretty  hard,  aiked  him» 
**  if  he  perceived  it  ?  Socrates  faid.  No.     Then  he  did  the 
,  ••  fame  by  his  legs ;  and  {hewing  us,  *how  every  part  fuccef- 
"  fively  grew  cold  and  ftifF,  obfbrved,  that  when  that  chill- 
•*  nefs  reached  hi$  heart,  he  would  die.     Not  long  after, 
^  Socrates,  removing  the  garment  with  which  he  was  co- 
"  vcred,  feid,  I  owe  a  cock  to  Mfculapius  ;  pay  it,  negie£f  it 
I    "  noi,     ft  (hall  be  done,  fays  Crito :  would  you  have  any 
I    "  thing  dfe  ?  He  made  no  anfiver,  but  after  lying  a  while, 
\   **  ftretched  bimfelf  forth  :  when  the  executioner  uncovering 
*•  him  foBnd  his  eyes  fixed,  which  were  cJofed  by  Crito. 
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^  This,  fays  Plato,  was  the  end  of  the  beft,  the  wifeft,  and 
*'  the  jufteft  of  men  ":  and  this  account  of  it  by  PJato,  Tully 
profcfles,  that  he  could  nevei:  read  without  tears. 

He  died,  according  to  Plato,  when  he  was  more  than-l 
feventy  years  of  age.  He  was  buried  with  many  tears  and 
much  fokmiiity  by  his  friends,  among  whom  the  exceffivo 
grief  of  Plato  is  obfcrvcd  by  Plutarch  :  yet  as '  foon  as  th( 
had  performed  that  laft  fervice,  fearing  the ,  cruelty  of  th< 
thirty  tyrants,  they  flole  out  of  the  city,  the  greater  pai 
to  Megara,  to  Euclid,  who  received  them  kindly,  th< 
reft  to  other  places.  Soon  after,  however,  the  Athenians 
were  awakened  to  a  fenfe  of  the  injuftice,  they  had  com- 
mitted againft  Socrates  ;  and  became  fo  exafperated,  that 
nothing  would  ferve  them,'  but  the  authors  of  it  fbopld  bdl 
put  to  death  :  as  iVIelitus  was,  while  Anytus  was  banifh- 
cd.  In  farther  teiVimony  of  their  penitence,  they  call( 
home  his  friends  to  their  former  liberty  of  meeting  ;  the] 
forbad  public  fpeftacles  of  games  and  wreftlings  for  a  time 
they  caufed  his  ftatue,  made  in  brafs  by  Lyfippus,  to  be  fcl 
up  in  the  Pompeium  ;  and  a  plague  enfuing,  which  the] 
imputed  to  this  unjuft  ad,  they  made  an  order,  that  n( 
man  (hould  mention  Socrates  publickly  and  on  the  theatre,!] 
in  order  to  fprget  the  fooner  what  they  had  done. 

As  to  his  perfon,  he  y/zs  very  honoely :   w^s  bald,   had 
dark  complexion,   a  flat  nofe,  eyes  flicking  out,  and  a  fevere 
down-caft  look.     In  fhort,  his  countenance  promifed   fo  ill, 
that  Zopyrus,  a  phyfiognomift,  pronounced  him  incident  to»| 
various  paf5ons,  and  given  to  many  vices  :  which  when  Al-*| 
cibiades  and  others  that  were  prefent  laughed  at,   knowing* 
him  to  be  free  from  every  thing  of  that  kind,  Socrates  jufti- 
fied  the  (kill  of  Zopyrus  by  owning,  that  "  he  was  by  na*| 
*'  ture  prone  to  thofe  vices,   but  fuppreffed  his  inclination  byj 
**  reafon."     The  defedls  of  his  perfbn  were  amply  compen-' 
fated  by  the  virtues  and  accomplifliments  of  his  mind.     Thcl 
oracle  at  Delphi  declared  him  the  wifeft  of  all  men,  for  pro-f 
felling  only  to  know  that  he  knew  nothing  :  Apollo,  as  TuUy 
fays,  conceiving  the  only  wifdom  of  mankind  to  confift,  in 
not  thinking  themfelves   to  know    thofe   things,   of  which 
they  are  ignorant.     He  was  a  man  of  all  virtues,  and  fo  re*i 
markably  frugal,  that  how  little  foever  he  had,  it  was  always 
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enough :  and  when  he  was  amidft  a  great  variety  of  rich 
and  expenfive  objefls,  he  would  often  fay  to  himfelf,  '•.  how 
"  many  things  arc  there,  which  I  do  not  want  !** 

He  had  two  wives,  one  of  which  was  the  noted  Xantippe  : 
whom  Aulus  Gellius  defcribes  as  an  accurfed  froward  wo- 
man, chiding  and  (colding  always,  by  day  and  hy  night. 
Several  inftances  are  recorded  of  h^r  impatience  and  his  long- 
fuffering.  One  day,  before  fome  of  his  friends^  (he  fell  into 
the  ufual  extravagancies  of  her  paffion ;  when  he,  without 
anfwering  a  word,  went  abroad  with  theni :  but  was  no 
fooner  out  of  the  door,  than  (he,  running  up  into  the  cham- 
ber, threw  water  down  upon  his  head  :  upon  which,  turning 
to  his  friends,  "  Did  not  I  tell  you,  fays^he,  that  after  fo  ^1^1 
"  much  thunder  we  (hould  have  rain  "?  Another  time,  (he 
pulled  his  cloak  from  his  (boulders  in  the  open  forum  :  and 
fome  of  his  friends  advifing  him  to  beat  her,  "  Yes,  fays  lbid.nii.37* 
"  he,  that  while  we  two  fight,  you  may  all  ftand  by,  and 
"  ciy,  well  done  Socrates,  to  him  Xantippe."  He  chofe 
this  wife,  we  are  told,  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  they,  who 
would  be  excellent  in  horfemanfhip,  chufe  the  rougheft  and 
mofl  fpirited  horfes ;  fuppofing  that  if  they  are  able  to  ma- 
nage them,  they  may  be  able  to  manage  any.  He  has  pro- 
bably been  imitated  by  few,  and  imitation  in  this  cafe  would 
certainly  be  dangerous :  for  every  man  is  not  a  Socrates  ^  and 
for  one,  who  would  be  able  to  keep  his  feat,  and  learn  to  ride 
thefe  horfes,  a  thoufand  would  be  thrown  ofF,  and  have  their 
necks  broke. 

Socrates,  we  think,  was  far  happier  in  his  fcholars  and 
hearers,  than  with  all  his  philofophy  he  could  be  with  hi» 
^  wives  :  for  he  had  a  great  number  that  did  him  the  highefl 
honour,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Plato  and  Xenophon* 
They  who  affirm  that  Socrates  wrote  nothing,  as  Cicero, 
Plutarch,  and  others,  mean  only  in  refpeft  to  his  philofophy : 
for  it  is  attefled  and  allowed,  that  he  affifled  Euripides  in 
composing  tragedies,  and  was  the  author  of  fome  pieces  of 
poetry.  Dialogues  alfo  and  epiflles  are  afcribed  to  hipi.  His 
philofophical  'difputations  were  committed  to  writing  by  his 
fcholars  ;  by  Plato  and  Xenophon  chiefly,  Xenophon  fet  the 
cxartple  to  the  refl,  in  doing  it  firft,  and  alfo  with  the  great- 
cft  punduality ;  as  Plato  did  it  with  the  mofl  liberty,  who 

Vol.  X,  E  e  intermixed 
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iiftertAHced  ibivuch  of  <his  own,  that  it  is  not  esify^  if  poffi- 
hhf  to  dUUnguifh  the  matter  frooa  the  ichdar.  Hence  So- 
crates, hearing  him  recitd  his  Lyfis,  crie^  out,  <^  How  many 
^'things  itotH  tlii^  young  manfeign  of  me  "?  And  Xeno- 
pbon,  denying  that  Socrates  ever  di(puted  of  heaven,  or  of 
natural  Qaiu&s,  pr  the  other  branches  of  knowledge,  which 
th6  Greeks  call  fi^y^%T»^  fviys^  that  ^^  they,  who.aicribe  fuch 
*^  difiertEti^ns  to  him,  lie  gr^Iy  :'*  whereio,  as  Aulus  Gel- 
Itus  ififerips  ti6k,  he  aims  at  Plato,  who  naaketh  Socrates  dif- 
<ZDiirfe  of  Baflural  .phtlofiDphy,  ixMific,  and  geometry. 

SOCRATES,  an  eccleGaftLcal  hiflorian  of  tlie  fifth 

ocBittiry,  was  bom  at  CoiiftantiHopIe  in  the  begimungof  the 

Fabricii        empire  of  Theodofius.     He  ftudied  erammar  under  the  two 

lib.  V.  c.  4.    fsflaovs  mafters  Helladius  -and  Aoimonlus,  who  had  wi^b- 

— T^-        drawn  themfelves  from  Alexandria  to  Cooftantinople  ^  and, 

^nfc^c,"     ^^^  ^  ^^^  «nMhed  his  ftudics,  for  fomp  time  profeffed  the 

4:c  l^Av,  and  pleaded  at  the  bar.,  whence  he  obtained  the  name 

of  Scholafticus.     Then  he  undevtook  to  write  ecclefiaflical 

hiAoiiy  9  and,  begMining  from  the  year  309,  where  JEpfehius 

end^,  continued  it  down  to  440.     This  hiftory  is  wsitten, 

as  Valefius  'his  editor  and  tpanHator  obferves,  with  a  great 

d^al  of  •judgment  and  exaiStnefs.     His  cxaflnefs  may  be  pre- 

fiMied  'from  his  induftry  in  conCuIting  the  original  recojd^ 

adls  rof  qouncil,    biihops  letoera,    and  the   writings  of  his 

0(H«imp^aries,  of  which  he  often  gives  us  extratSis.    He  i» 

alfo  careful  in  fetting  down  exadlly  the  fucceflion  of  bHhops, 

;iiid  the  iye^ns  ih  which  every  thing  was  tranfa^d  ;  and  de« 

jferib^s  thetj^  by  confijls.  and  olympiads.    His  judgment  ^ 

pea^s  irfi  his  reflections  and  obrorvauons,  which  are  very  rea^ 

ionable  and  viery  impartial.    Jn  the  aad  chapter  of  the  5th 

book^  we  may  ifee  an  example  of  his  en^  and  diligent  in^ 

qtiiry,  as  well  a^  of  his  judgment  and  rnqderation.     Hetheitt 

treats  of  itbe  dlffMite,  on  what  day  the  feaft  cif  Eafter  OiouU 

ke  xrelebraied,   which  bad  caufed  fo.  much    tiouble  in  rtfae 

chwch$  ft*wi  oi^marks  very  wifely,  that  there  was  no  j^ 

veaifofi'to  dilute  with  fb  m^K^h  h«a<  about  a  thing  of 'fo  littk 

^onfequ^nce  ;  that  it  was  not  neoe/I^ry  herein  to  follow  tte 

cttftom  of  thfe  Jevi^s  \  that  the  a(>oftIe)s  made  no  general  rutes^ 

.fex  the  keepitig -of  feftiyak,  but.  that  they  were  brought  ini 
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the  church  by  ufe  only  j  th^t  i;h^y  left  dq  ^w  jcooceroiog 
tbetiine  y^hen  Eafter  Q^<puld  l?e  qelebr^t^^,  and  tha^it  w^ 
related  only  for  the  iQike  of  the  hjAory»  bow  Jefus  Qirift 
was  crucified  9t  th/s  £e^il  qF  unleavened  br^^d^  and  tbat.tbe 
apqftles  did  not  trouble  thetnfelves  to  ^ake  orders  ^bogt  ho- 
^Y'^yh  fl'M^  were  qqly  fQlIicitPUS  to  teach  faith  ^d  virtue* 
4^11  this  U  wife  and  judicioiis,  and  favors  nothing  of  that 
zeal  Y^ithout  knowledge*  which  is  fo  ofte/i  to  he  met  with 
10  the  primitive  ages  of  4;he  church. 

This  wntpx  h^s  beeji  ^ccufed  of  being  a  Novatiaji,  audit 
cannot  bp  .deive;d»  tb^^  h^  fpcaks  very  well  .of  that  fodl  -,  nc- 
verdiel^fsy  a^  Val^ftus  has  proved^  he  was  not  one  of  theoi» 
hut  adhpri^  to  the  church,  while  he  rei^efents  them  as  iepar 
r^kt^d  hqm  it.  The  (lile  of  Socrates  is  pl^iin  and  eafy ;  and 
h^th  nothing  in  it  of  oratory,  which  be  treats  with  contempt* 
His  hiflgry  has  been  tjcaoQated  into  Latin,  and  publiChed 
Graexre  ^  Latine  by  Valefius,  together  with  Eufebius  and 
t^e  other  eqclefia(^ical  hiftcyrians ;  and  republifibcd,  with  .ad-  See  EUSE. 
dujio^a)  pqt^s  by  fipading,  fit  Lpijdon  1729,  in  three  vo-  ^^^^* 
1h9i?s  fotio, 

S.OLJM  EN  E  (Francis)  an  illuftrious  Italian  pain- 
tj^,  W^s  defcended  of  a  good  family,  and  born  at  Nocera  de 
Pj^gani  near  Naples  in  1657.  ^'^  father  Angelo,  who  vtras 
agojod  painter,  and  /ilfo  a  man  of  learning,  difcerned  an  un* 
qc^n:^pn  g^ni^is  in  h'l^  fon  :  who  is  faid  to  have  fpent  whole 
eights  in  the.ftudie3of  poetry  and  philofophy.  He  defigned 
^  fo  judicioufly  in  Chiarp  Obfcuro,  that  his  performances 
%|)f  i$&ed  aU  who  Csiiw  them.  Angelo  intended  him  for  the 
I^,  ^nd  did  not  alter  his  purpofe,  though  he  was  informed 
9f  hj&.pthcr  J^re  talents,  till  cardinal  Orfmi  put  him  upon  it. 
7j^is  c^djloal,  afjterwards  pope  Benedit^  XJII,  had  the 
g^pdnefs,  at  a  vjfit,  to  examine  the  youth  in  philofophy  : 
"V^ie  fprightly  anfwers  pleafmg  his  eminence  greatly,  An- 
^}p  pbferved,  that  his  fon  would  do  better,  if  he  did  not 
ra^  (q  piuch  of  his  time  in  drawing.  The  prelate  defired 
1^  fee  his  d^figns,  and  was  fo  furprifed,  that  he  told  the  fa- 
mff)  ho)v  vnjuft  he  wpuld  be  both  to  his  fon  and  to  paint- 
liflg*  if  .he  ajtempt^d  to  check  that  force  of  genius,  which  ^ 
|Wf^  fp  npianifeftly  pointed  out.     Qn  this,  Solimene  had  full 
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liberty  given  him  to  follow  his  inclination.     Two  years  paf- 
fcd  on,  .while  he  ftudied  under  his  father  ;  when  the  defire 
of  perfcfting  himfelf  determined  him,  in  1674,  to  vifit  Na- 
ples.    Here  he  put  himfelf  under  the  diredlion  of  Francifco 
Maria,  who  was  reckoned  an  excellent  defigner  j   but  re- 
ceived fuch  difcouragement  from  him,  that  he  left  him  in  i 
few  days.     He  guided  himfelf  by  the  works  of  Lanfranc  and 
Calabrafe,  in  ftudying  compofifion  and  chiaro  obfcuro :  thofe 
of  Pietro  Cortona  and  Luca  Jordano  were  his  ftandards  for 
cblouring :  and  he  confulted,  laftly,  Guido  and  Carlo  Ma- 
ratti  for  their  beautiful  manner  of  drapery.     By  an  accurate 
a^d  well  managed  ftudy  of  thefe  mafters,  Solimene  formed  to 
hinifelf  a  fure  gout :  and  fooii  diftinguiflied  himfelf  as  a  point- 
er.    Hearing  the  jefuits' intended  to  have  the  chapel  of  St. 
Anne  painted,  in  the  church  Jefu  Nuovo,  he  fcnt  them  a 
Iketch  by  an  architefture  painter  ;  not  daring  to  carry  it  him- 
felf, for  fear  a  prejudice*  againft  his  youth  might  exclude 

-    ^  '  him.     His  defign  was  neverthelefs  accepted  ;  and  while  he 

painted  this  chapel^  the  beft  painters  of  Naples  vifited  him, 
aftoniihed  to  find  themfelves  furpafTed  by  a  mere  boy.  This 
was  his  firft  fhining  out ;  and  his  reputation  grew  fo  faff,  that 
great  works  were  offered  him  from  every  quarter.  His  fame 
Was  as  great  in  other  countries,  as  at  Naples  ;  infomuch  that 
the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  made  him  very  advantageous 
(  propofals  to  engage  him  in  their  fervice,  which  however  be 

declined.  Philip  V,  arriving  at  Naples,  commanded  him  to 
paint  his  portrait :  this  monarch  diftinguifhed  him  highly  by 
his  favour,  and  even  caufed  him  to  flt  in  his  prefence.  The 
emperor  Charles  VI  knighted  him,  on  account  of  a  pidure 
be  fent  him.  In  1701,  he  came  and  ftaid  at  Rome  during 
the  holy  year  :  the  pope  and  cardinals  took  great  notice  of 
him.  This  painter  is  alfo  known  by  his  fonnets,  which 
have  been  printed  feveral  times  in  colle(Sions  of  poetry:  and 
.  it  is  remarkable,  that  at  eighty  years  of  age,  his  memory  fop- 
plied  him  with  the  moft  beautiful  pafTages  of  the  poets,  in  the, 
application  of  which  he  was  very  happy.  Thefe  qualifica- 
tions engaged  the  beft  company  of  ^Naples  to  frequent  his 
houfej  for  he  always  lived  in  a  diftinguifhed  manner.  His 
cuftom  of  drefling  himfelf  like  an  abbe  gave  him  the  name 
of  Abbe  Solimene.   .  He  died  jn  the  year  1747,  ^hen  he  was 

near 
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near  ninety  years  of  age.     He  painted  all  after  nature  ;  being 
fearful,  as  he  faid,  that  too  fervife  an  attachment  to  the  an- 
tique fliould  damp  the  fire  of  his  imagination.     He  was  a 
man  of  a  fine  temper,  who  neither  criticifed  the  works  of    . 
others  out  of  envy,  nor  was  blind  to  his  own  defe<9s.     He 
tola  the  Italian  author  of  his  life,  that  he  had  advanced  many, 
falflties  in  extolling  the  charaQer  of  his  works  :  which,  it  is 
true,  had  got  him  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  yet  were  very , 
far  fhort  of  perfeflion.     The  great  duke  of  Tufcany  with 
difficulty  prevailed  on  Solimene's  modefty  to  fend  him  his 
piSure,  which  he  wanted  to  place  in  his  gallery  among  other 
painters. 

SO  LIS  (Antonio  de)  an  ingenious    Spanilh  writer, 
was  of  an  ancient  and  illuflrious  family,  and  born  at  Pla- 
cenza  in  Old  Caftile,  in  1610.  He  was  fent  to  Salamanca  to  ^*^K* 
ftudy  the  law  j  but,  like  the  greater  part  of  thofe,  who  have  Bibl,  Hif- 
before  tafted  the  fwects  of  the  belles  lettres,  did  not  purfue  it  P*"*', 
long.     He  had  a  natural  turn  for  poetry,  and  cultivated  it 
with  a  fuccefs,  which  did  him  great  honour.     He  was  but 
'fevcntecn  years  of  age,  when  he  wrote  an  ingenious  comedy, 
called  Amor  y  Obligacion  ;    and  he   afterwards  compofed 
many  others,  which  were  received  with  therhighcft  applaufe.^ 
Nicolas  Antonio  affirms  him  to  have  been  the  beft  comic  poet. 
Spam  has  ever  feen.     At  fix  and  twenty  he  applied  himfelf 
to  ethics  and' politics.     His  great  merit  procured  him  a  patron 
In  the  count  d'Oropefa,  Viceroy  then  of  Navarre,  and  after- 
wards of  tHo  kingdom  of  Valence,  who  took  him  for  his  fe- 
cretary.     In  1642,  he  wrote  his  comedy  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice,  to  be  reprefented  at  Pampeliina,  upon  the  birth  of 
the  count's  fon.     Then  Philip  IV  of  Spain  made  him  one  of 
his  fecretaries  j  and  after  his  death  the  queen  regent  made 
him  firft  hiftorlographcr  of  the  Indies,  which  was  a  place  of 
great  profit  as  well  as  honour.     His  *'  Hiftory  of  the  con- 
**  queft  of  Mexico  *'  (hews,  that  flie  could  not  have  named 
a  fitter  perfon  ;  for  it  is.  written  very  well,  and  in  a  moft  in- 
tcrefting  manner.     Intent  upon  raifing  the  glory  of  Ferdi- 
nand Cortez  his  hero,  he  has  imputed  to  him  many  ftrokes 
of  policy,  many  reflections,  and  many  actions,  of  which  he 
was  not  capable ;  and  he  has  clofed  his  account  with  the 
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COrt^ue^  6f  Mcxic6,  t!hat  he  might  not  tarnifh  it  with  the 
crucifies  afterw«lrds  conirArtted  :  neverthielefs,  the  Kiftory  is 
rfecfcoried  oponihe  whole  very  good,  and  has  been  trahdated 
ihto  feveril  lartguages.  He  h  perhaps  better  known  for  this 
hiftory,  atleaft  stWo^d,  than  for  his  poetry,  and  dramatic  wri- 
rings'^  although  he  ^as  excellent  in  that  way. 

He  had  always  Rti-ed  in  the  World,  and  enjoyed  hinrifelf  like 
ottier  people  ;  but  at  lettgth  the  religious  paffion  feized,  and 
chtlrdy  fubdaid  him.  He  was  now  refblved  to  dedicate  him- 
feJf  to  the  fervice  of  God,  by  ehibracing  the  ecclefiaftical 
ftate;  and  Accordingly  w^s  ordained  a  prieft  at  fifty-feven 
years  of  age.  He  renounced  now  all  prophane  compofitions, 
and  wrote  nothing  afterwards  but  fome  dramatic  pieces  upon 
fubjccfts  of  devotion,  which  are  reprefented  in  Spain  on  cer- 
tain feftivals.  He  died  the  igth  of  April  1686.  His  come- 
dies were  printed  at  Madrid  in  1681,  4to.  his  facred  and  pro- 
fjnfe  poems  at  the  fame  place  in  17 16,  4to.  his  Hiffory  of 
Mexico  often;  but  particularly  at  Bruflels  in  1704,  folio,  with 
his  jife  prefixed  by  D.  Juan  de  Goyeneche. 

SOMERS  (John,  Lord)  chanceflor  of  England,  was 
the  fon  of  aii  attorney  at  Worcefter,  where  he  was  born  in 
1652.  tic  was  educated  at  a  private  fchool  in  Sfaffbrdfliire  5 
and  thence  admitted  a  gentleman -commoner  o£  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  Oxford.  Afterwards  he  entered  himfelf  of  the  Mid- 
dle Temple,  London,  where  he  profecuted  the  ftudy  of  the 
laW  with  great  vigour;  intermixing  all  the  while  with  it  that 
of  polite  literature,  of  which,  as  appears  from  fome  fmall  pub- 
lications, he  was  a  great  mafter.  He  foon  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf to  great  advantage  at  the  bar  ;  and,  in  168 1,  had  a  con- 
liderable  Ihare  in  apiece,  intitled,  *'  A  juft  and  modeft  vin- 
**  dication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  two  laft  parliaments,"  in 
arttwer  to  king  Charles  the  Second's  "  Declaration  to  all  his 
**  loving  ful?je£fs  touching  the  caufes  and  reafons,  that  moved 
**  him  to  difiblve  the  two  laft  parliaments.'*  Bifli^p  Burnet 
fays,  that  this  piece  is  **  writ  with  great  fpirit  and  true  judg- 
**  meht ;"  that  it  "  was  at  firft  penned  by  Sidney,  but  a  new 
"  draught  vvas  made  by  Soniers,"  who,  as  he  afterwards  ob- 
fervfes,  **  writ  the  beft  papers  that  came  out  at  that  time," 
though  the  titles  of  tliem  are  not  now  known.    In  June  1 683, 
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he  was  one  of  the  council  for  Thomas  Pilklngtoft,  Samuel 
Shutc,  and  Henry  Corni(h>  Efqrs.  Ford  Lord  Gray,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Phyer,  and  others,  who  were  then  tried  for  a  riot  in  the 
city,  at  the  chafing  of  the  flieriffb  in  the  year  1 682  :  and  in 
1688,  he  was  of  council  for  the  feven  bifhops  at  their  tryal. 
In  the  Convention,  which  met  by  the  pjrince  of  Orange's 
fummons  in  January  1688-9,  he  reprefented  his  ^^^^^  city  of 
Wofcefter ;  and  was  one  of  the  managers  for  the  houfe  of 
commons,  at  a  conference  with  the  houfe  of  lords,  upon  the  ' 

word  Abdicated.     Soon  after  the  acceflion    of  king  William 
and  queen  Mary,  he  was  appointed  follicitor-generai,  and  re- 
ceiv^ed  the  honor  of  knighthood  $  and  in  the  debate  upon  the 
bill  for  recognizing  their  majefties  and  the  aS  of  the  conven- 
tion, he  fpoke  with  much  zeal  and  iuch  an  afcendant  authority^ 
that  it  pafled  without  any  more  oppoittion.     In  April  1692, 
be  was  made  attorney  general ;  and  in  March  following,  ad- 
vanced to  the  poft  of  lord  keeper.     In  1697,  he  was  created 
lord  Somers,  b^ron  of  Evefham,  and  made  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  for  the  fupport  of  tbofe  tionors  and  dignities,  his 
majefty  nude  him  a  grant  of  the  manors  of  Reygate  and  How- 
legh  in  Surry,  and  another  grant  of  2100L  per  annum  out  of 
the  fee -farm  rents.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1700,  he 
w^as  removed  from  his  ppft  of  lord  high  chancellor ;  and  the 
year  following  was  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  mifdemea- 
nors  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  but  acquitted  upon  trial  by 
the  houfe  of  lords.     He  then  retired  to  a  ftudious  courfe  of 
life  i  and  was  chofen  prefident  of  the  royal  fociety,  of  which 
lie  had  been  long  a  member.     Ne^rthelefs,  though  removed 
from  the  adminiitration,  his  labors  were  ftill  dedicated  to  the 
fervice  of  the  government  and  of  his  country.     In  1 706*  there- 
fore, he  made  a  motion  in  the  houfe  of  lords  to  correft  fomc 
{»*oceeding5  in  the  conunon  law  and  in  chaiKery,  that  were 
both  dilatory  and  chargeable  ;  and  by  thus  endeavouring  to  a- 
m^xl  the  vocation  which  he  had  adorned,  &ewed  himfelf 
greatly  fuperior  to  little  prejudices.    The  union  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  was  alio  projefted  by  htm  the  fame  year. 
In  9708,  he  was  made  lord  prefidentof  the  council;  from 
whtdi  poft  he  was  removed  in  171C,  upon  the  change  of  the 
Aimftry.     In  the  latter  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  he  grew 
vory  ififem  in  his  heakh  :  which  indi^fition  is  fuppofed  to 
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be  the  reafon,  that  he  had  no  other  poft  than  a  feat  at  the 
council  table,  after  the  acceffion  of  George  I.  He  died  of  an 
apopledlic  fit,  the  26th  of  April  1716  ;  after  having  for  fome 
time  furvived  the  powers  of  his  uuderftanding.  His  lord(hip 
.  was  never  married. 

Endlefs  are  the  encomiums,  which  have  been  beftowcd 
upon  this  noble  and  illuftrious  perfon.     Bifhop  Burnet,  tells 
Hift.  V,  U.    us,  that  ^'  he  was  very  learned  in  his  own  profeiSon,  wit\i  a 
P*  *o7.  44  great  deal  more  learning  in  other  profeflions ;  in  divinity, 

*' philofophy,  and  hiftory.     He  had  a  great  capacity  for  bu- 
'^  fmefs,  with  an  extraordinary  teinper^  for  he  was  fair  and 
**  gentle,  perhaps  to  a  fault,  confidering  his  poft  :  fo  that  he 
^'  had  all  the  patience  and  foftnefs,  as  well  as  the  juftice  and 
'^  equity,  becoming  a  great  magiflrate."     An  honourable 
ofRo^d*      **  writer  of  our  own  times  calls  him  "  o.ne  of  thofe  divine 
and  Noble      cc  men,  who,  like  a  chapel  in  a  palace,  remain  unprofaned, 
vol.  11!'  xd  *'  while  all  the  reft  is  tyranny,  corruption,  and  folly.     All 
edit.  (c  the  traditional  accounts  of  him,  the  hiftorians  of  the  laft 

<<  age,  and  its  beft  authors  reprefent  him,  as  the  moft  incor- 
*'  rupt  lawyer,  and  the  honefteft  ftatefman,  as  a  mafter-ora- 
*'  tor,  a  genius  of  the  fineft  tafte^  and  as  a  patriot  of  the  no- 
,  *'  bleft  and  moft  extenfive  views  ;  as  a  man  who  difpenfed 
*'  bleffings  by  his  lifej  and  planned  them  for  pofterity."  He 
was  a  very  great  patron  of  men  of  parts  and  learning,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Mr.  Addifon,  who  has  drawn  his  character  at 
large  in  one  of  his  freehoWers  :  in  that  of  May  the  4th  17 16, 
where  he  has  chofen  his  lordihips  motto  for  that  of  his  paper, 
Prodejfe  quam  confpici.  It  was  lord  Somers,  who  firft  redeem- 
,    *  ed  Milton's  Paradife  Loft  from  that  obfcuriiy,  in  which  party- 

prejudice  and  hatred  had  fuftered  it  long  to  lie  negletSed,  and 
pointed  out  the  merits  of  that  noble  poem. 

3ut  he  was  not  only  the  patron  of  learning  and  learned 
men  :  he  was  alfo  himfelf  an  author,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  on-the  fubjeft  of  politics :  he 
tranflated  into  Engliftiy  Plutarch's  Life  of  Alcibiades,  as  it 
fiands  among  Plutarch's  Lives,  tranflated  by  feveral  hands : 
be  tranflated  likewife  into  Englifh  the  Epiftle  of  Dido  to 
.£neas,  printed  in  the  tranflation  of  Ovid's  Epiftles  by  various 
hands.  **  Dryden's  Satire  to  his  Mufe"  has  been  laid  to 
him :  but  they  feem  to  have  reafon  on  their  fide,  who  fup* 
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pofe,  that  the  grofd  ribaldry  of  that  poem  could  not  flo\^  (rotn 
(o  humane  and  polifhed  a  nature  as  that  of  lord  Somers.  He 
was  thought  too,  but  it  does  not  appear  on  what  {oundation, 
to  write  "  The  Preface  to  Dr.  Tindal's  Rights  of  the 
"  ChriftianChurch*"  There  arc  fome  letters  and  fpeeches 
of  bis  in  print. 

SOMMONA-CODOM,  or,  as  fome  write  it, 
Sonunonokhodom,  the  God  of  the  Siamefe.  Their  Tala- 
poins  or  priefts  fuppofe,  that  this  Sommonokhodom  was  born 
a  God,  after  many  uranfmigrations  of  his  foul ;  that  from  the 
time  of  this  his  divine  birth,  he  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
all  the  myfteries  and  fecrecs  both  of  heavpn  and  earth  ;  that 
he  retained  an  intire  remembrarjce  of  whatfoever  he  had  done 
in  the  feveral  lives  he  had  led ;  and  that,  after  he  had  taught 
the  people  the  great  concerns  of  their  happinefs,  he  commit- 
ted, his  do£trines  to  a  book,  for  the  benefit  of  pofterity.  In 
this  book  he  relates  of  himfelf,  that,  being  defirous  to  mani- 
feft  bis  divinity  to  men  by  fome  extraordinary  miracles,  he 
found  himfelf  carried  up  into  the  air,  in  a  throne  all  fliining 
with  gold  and  precious  (tones  ;  and  that  the  angels  came  down 
from  heaven  to  tender  him  their  adorations  :  but  that  his  bro- 
ther Thevathat  and  his  followers,  envying  this  his  glory,  con- 
fpired  his  deftru£lion.  It  is  farther  written  in  this  book,  that 
frooi  the  time  that  Sommonokhodom  endeavoured  to  become 
a  god  by  the  holtnefs  of  his  life,  he  had  entered  the  ftage  df  ' 
this» world  indifferent  bodies  five  hundred  and  fifty  times  ;  and 
that  at  every  new  birth  he  had  always  been  the  firft,  and  as 
it  were  the  prince  of  thofe  animals,  under  whofe  figure  he 
was  born  ;  and  that  when  he  was  a  monkey,  he  delivered  x' 
certain  city  from  an  horrid  monfter,  which  had  almoft  ren- 
dered it  defolate ;  and  that  he  had  been  a  moft  powerful  king 
and  that  feven  days  before  he  had  obtained  the  dominion  of 
the  univerfe,  he  retired  after  the  example  of  a  Certain  ancho  - 
rite  into  si  fecret  folitude,  and  became  dead  unto  the  world 
and  his  own  paffions  ;  and  that  as  foon  as  he  was  become  a 
god,  he  travelled  over  the  whole  world,  teaching  mankind  to 
know  good  and  evil,  and  acquainting  them  with  the  true  re- 
ligion, which  be  himfelf  wrote  down  to  leave  to  pofterity. 

After 
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Aftcf  he  had  lived  eighty  ti?ro  years,  and  foretold  h«  deaA  to 
Ills  difciples,  he  was  M^ed  ^ith  a  violent  fit  ijf  the  cholic,  of 
which  he  died ;  and  his  foul  mounted,  as  they  fay,  to  the 
eighth  hedven,  where  it  enjoys  an  eternal  reft  and  happincfe, 
and  fhall  never  be  born  again  into  this  worW.  His  body  wasj 
burnt,  and  his  bones  are  ftill  kept,  fome  of  them  in  the  king- 
dom of  Pegu,  and  fome  in  that  of  Siam.  They  afcribe  a  mi- 
racnlotis  power  t»  thefe  bones,  and  aflert  Ihec  they  (hine  with  I 
a  nfioft  divine  brightnefe.  They  fay,  he  left  the  mark  ojf  ooc 
of  his  feet^  iitipreflfed  in  three  different  places ;  in  the  kingdon 
of  Siam,  that  6f  Pegu,  and  in  th«  iflc  of  Ceylon  :  to  which] 
pladefs  the  people  flock  in  pilgrimage,  and  honor  the  faid  foot* 
fteps  with  ail  extraordinary  devotion.  This  is  the  God,  wbicfaj 
is  Worshipped  at  Siam. 

As  to  Thevathat,  he  was  always  born  again  With  hts  bro-| 
ther  SomBi6nokhodom,  in  the  fame  kind  of  animals  with  him;] 
but  was  always  tnfleriot-  to  h/m  in  dignity.     Yet  Thevathtl 
Spired  to  be  a  god  ;  and  unable  to  bear  a  fiiperior^  woidd  ne< 
v^r  fubmit  to,  but  confpired  againft  his  brother ;  and  tompafled! 
hi6  purpofe  in  fome  meafure,  for  he  killed  them  when  theyl 
were  both  monkeys.     The  Siamefe  fcriptures,  which  relatej 
this  and  noore  of  the  Tame  fort,  tell  us  what  kind  of  punifii-^ 
ment  Thevathat  was  made  to  fuffer.     He  was  nailed  on  a« 
crofs  with  large  nails,  which,  being  driven  through  his  hands 
and  feet,  tavfed  him  the  nfioft  terrible  pain  ;  had  a  crown  ePJ 
thorns  cm  his  head ;  had  his  body  covered  over  with  wounds ; 
and,  to  compete  his  mifery,  an.  eternal  'fire  burning  under' 
him  without  confuming  him.  < 

Such  accounts  ore  brought  us  from  Siam  by  father  Ta* 

chard  the  Jefttit  and  others.     It  can  hardly  be  fuppofed,  but] 

.that  the  Siarmefe  and  the  Chriftian  religions  have  had  fome 

communication  with  each  other ;  fince  many  particulars  incE- 

cate  it,  efpeciaily  thofe  of  the  puniOiment  of  Thevathat. 


S  O  M  N  £  R  (William)  an  eminent  EnglUh  asdquaiy, 
was  born  at  Canterbury  the  30th  bf  March  1606,  according  to 
the  account  given  by  his  wife  and  fon  ;  i>itt,  according  to  the 
regifter  of  the  pariA  of  St.  Margaret's,  much  earHert  for  it| 
reprefents  him  to  have  been  bapttfed  the  5th  of  Nov«ciiba| 

1598. 
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1598.    It  was  a  proper  birth-place  for  ah  antiquary,  being  K^nnci's 
one  of  the  mo(!  ancient  cities  in  England  ;   and  Mr.  ^omnei'  ntt,pti&xti 
was  fo  well  pleafed  with  it,  that,  like  the  good  old  citizen  o{  J°  *»" 
Verona,  within  the  walls  or  in  the  fight  of  them  he  grew  up,   «  o/Roma« 
Jived,  and  died.     He  was  of  a  reputable  family  j  and  his  father   *'  ^^^  ^* 
was  regiftary  of  the  court  of  Canterbury  under  Sir  Nathaniel  f*  K«it/V 
Brent  commlffary.     At  a  proper  age,  he  was  committed  to  *""'3i* 
the  free-fchool  of  that  city,  where  he  feems  to  havfe  acquired   Svo, 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  at  lead.     I^ron^ 
ttence  he  was^removed,  and  placed  as  clerk  to  his  father  in  thd 
i  ecclefiaftical  courts  of  that  diocefe ;  and  was  afterwards  pre-      | 
i  ferred  to  a  creditable  oiEce  in  thofe  courts  by  archbiibop  Laud. 
His  natural  bent  in  the  mean  time  lay  to  the  ftudy  of  antiqui- 
ties ;  and  he  took  aTl  opportunities  of  indulging  it.      tie  Was 
ki  early,  in  his  walks  through  the  fuburbs  and  fields  of  that 
icitv,Jto  furvey  the  Britifli  bricks,  the  Roman  ways,  the  Da- 
riifli  Hills  and  works,  the  Saxon  monafteries,  and  the  Notman 
churches.     This  was  his  amufement  abroad  5  at  home  he  de- 
lighted in  old  manufcripts,  leiger-books,  rolls  and  records :  all 
which  made  him  fo  quickly  known,  that  upon  queftions  con- 
earning  defcent  bf  families,  tenure  of  eftates,  dedication  of 
churches,  right  of  tythes,  and  all  the  hiftory  ofufe  and  cufloAl^ 
he  was  confulted  as  a  Druid  or  a  fiard. 

In  1640,  he  published,  "  The  antiquities  of  Canterbury,*' 
iii  4to.  an  accurate  performance,  and  very  (eafonably  execu- 
ted, as  it  preferved  from  oblivion  many  monuments  of  anti- 
quity, which  were  foon  after  buried  by  civil  difcord  nn  ruin. 
This  work  obtained  a  high  character ;  and  Dr.  Merric  Ca- 
laubon,  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  a  great  encourager  of 
our  author  in  his  uudies,  reprefents  it  as  *'  exceedingly  ufeful,   |:*^*^  <•« 
I"  not  only  to  thofe  who  defire  to  know  the  ftate  of  that  once   onka,  p, 
|"flouri{hing  city,  but  to  all  that  are  curious  in  the   ancient   '+'• 
|<'Engli{h  Hiftory.^*      Thus  far  Mr.  Somner  had  fearched 
ionly  into  the  Latin  writers,  and  fuch  national  records,  as  had 
[been  penned  fince  the  Korman  conqueft :  but  his  third  after 
[antiquities  urged  him  to  proceed,  and  to  attain  the  Britifli  ancf 
[Saxon  tongues.     To  acquire  the  Britifb,  there  Were  rules  of 
grammar,  explication  of  worSs^  and  other  fufficient  memoirs, 
^udes  the  living  dialect,  to  guide  a  man  of  indu^ry  and  refo- 
lutloa }  but  the  Saxon  was  extin£t,  and  the  monuments  of  it  fo 
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few  and  fo  latent,  that  it  required  infinite  courage  as  well  as 
Dc  Ling.     '  patience.     Encouraged  however  by  his  friend  Dr.  Cafaubon, 
^'      '  and  being  withal  of  an  afiive  fpirit,  he  did  not  defpair  5  but 
faljing  to  work,  he  fgcceeded  fo  wonderfully,  as  to  be  com- 
'  pared  with  the  moft  Icnowing  in  that  way :  and  he  has  al* 

^  ways  been  ranked  by  the  bell  judges  among  the  few  com 

Cram.Sax«  plete  critics  ill  the  Saxon  language.  His  ikill  in  this  obliged 
Praefau  jjjjp  ^^  enquire  into  moft  of  the  ancient  European  languages; 
and  made  him  run  through  the  old  Gallic,  Irifh,  Scotch  and 
Danifli  dialefts,  efpecially  the  Gothic,  Sclavonian,  and  Get-. 
man.  Of  his  perfe£lion  in  the  latter,  he  gave  the  world  a 
public  fpecimen  on  this  occafton^  while  his  friend  Dr.  Ca« 
faubon  was  employed  in  an  eilay  on  the  Saxon  tongue,  be 
happened  upon  an  epiftle  of  Lipfius  to  Schottius,  which  con- 
tained a  large  catalogue  of  old  German  words,  in  ufe  with 
that  nation  eight  or  nine  hundred  years  before.  Cafaubon 
thought  many  of  them  had  a  great  affinity  to  the  Saxon  ;'and 
therefore,  being  then  in  London,  fent  down  the  catalogue  to 
Mr.  Somner  at  Canterbury  :  who  in  a  few  days  returned  his 
animadverfions  upon  them,  and  (hewed  the  relation  of  the 
German  with  the  Saxon  tongue.  They  were  publi(hed  as  an 
appendix  to  Dr.  Cafaubon's  effay  in  1650,  8vo;  at  which 
Dc  Ling.  time  the  fame  Cafaubon  informs  us,  **  that  Mr.  Somner 
Sm.  p.  14I'  «*  would  have  printed  all  his  ufeful  labours,  and  have  wrote 
**  much  more,  if  that  fatal  cataftrophe  had  not  interpofed,. 
^*  which  brought  ho  lefs  defolation  upon  letters,  than  upon 
«  the  land." 

Mr.  Somner's  reputation  was  now  fo  well  eftablifhed,  that 
no  monuments  of  antiquity  could  be  further  publiihed,  with- 
^.;  out  his  advice  and  helping  hand.     In  1652,  when  a  collec- 

tion of  hiftorians  came  forth  under  this  title,  Hiftoriae  An- 
glicanae  Scriptores  X.  ex  vet.  MSS.  nunc  primum  in  lucem 
cditi,  the  Appendix  or  Gloflarium  was  the  labour  of  Mr. 
Somner :  whom  Sir  Roger  Twifden,  who  with  the  affiftance 
of  archbifliop  U(her  and  Mr.  Selden  publiflied  thefe  hiftori- 
ans, reprefents  in  the  preface  as  *'  a  man  of  primitive  probity 
^'  and  candof,  a  moft  fagacious  fearcher  into  the  antiquities 
*'  of  his  country,  and  moft  expert  in  the  Saxon  tongue. 
Dr«  Hickes  afterwards  calls  this  gloftary  of  Mr.  Somner  ^^  in- 
^<  comparable,  a  truly  golden  work  ;  without  which  the  ten 
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**  hiftorians  had  been  imperfcft  and  little  ufeful."  Mr.  Som-  ^«Bf-  «<• 
lier's  friends  had  fti  1  more  work  for  him  :  they  obferved  it  ^J^ 
impoffible  to  cultivate  a^y  language,  or  recommend  it  to 
learners,  without  the  help  of  a  dictionary ;  and  this  was  yet 
wanting  to  the  Saxon.     On  him  therefore   they  laid  the 
mighty  tafk  of  compiling  one :  but  as  this  work  required 
much  time  and  great  expencc,  fo  they  were  to  contrive  fome 
competent  reward  and  fupport>  as  well  as  barely  to  afford 
biixi  their  countenance  and  afliftance.     Now  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man  had  founded  at  Cambridge  a  ledure  for  ^^  promoting 
^^  the  Saxon  tongue,  either  by  reading  it  publickly,  or  by 
"  the  edition  of  Saxon  manufcripts,  and  other  books  "  :•  and 
this  lecture  being  vacant  in  1657,    archbifliop  Uflier  recom- 
mended Mr.  Somner  to  the  patron  Roger  Spelman,  efq; 
grandfbn  of  the  founder,  that  "  he  would  confer  on  him 
the  pecuniary  ftipend,  to  enable  hirh  to  profecute  a  Saxon 
didionary,  which  would  more  improve  that  tongue,  than 
*<  bare  academic  ledures."     Accordingly,   Mr.-  Somner  had  Somneri 
the  falary,  and  now  purfued  the  work,  in  which  he  had  al-  ^^^2^' 
Eeady  made-^confiderable  progrefs :  for  it  was  publifhed  at-  Saxon.* 
Oxford  in  April  1659,  with  an  inscription  to  all  ftudents  in 
the  Sa^on  tongue,  a  dedication  to  his  patron  Roger  Spel- 
man,  efq^  and- a  preface. 

Juft  before  the  reftoration,  he  was  imprifoned  in  the  caftle 
of  Deal,  for  endeavouring  to  procure  hands  to  petition  for  a 
free  parliament.  In  the  year  1660,  he  was  made  mafter  of 
St.  John's  hofpital,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Canterbury  5  and  a- 
bout  the  fame  time  auditor  of  Chrift  church  in  that  city.  The' 
fame  year  he  publiihed  in  410,  ''  A  treatife  of  gavel  kind, 
♦'  both  name  and  tiling,  (hewing  the  true  etymology  and  de- 
*^  rivation  of  the  one,  the  nature,  antiquity,  and  original  of 
"  the  other ;  with  fundry  emergent  obfervations,  both  plea- 
**  fant  and  profitable  to  be  known  of  Kentiihmen  and  others, 
**  elpecially  fuch  as  are  ftudious  either  of  the  ancient  cuf-' 
"  tom,  or  the  common  law  of  this  kingdom."  In  this  work 
Mr.  Somner  (hewed  himfelf  an  abfolute  civilian,  and  a  com- 
plete common-lawyer,  as  well  as  a  profound  antiquarian. 
This  was  hiis  lad  publication  :  he  left  behind  him  many  ob- 
fervations in  manufcript,  and  fome  treatifes,  one  of  which, 
^*  of  the  Roman  ports  and  forts  in  Kernt,'*  was  publifhed  at 

Oxford 
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.'  Qpiiofi  1695?  A*  ?vp,  by  Jai»e$  ftrpmc,  M.  A.  Reaor  of 
CUerijton,  a^d  chaplam  19  the  Cirmu9-P(va;s  -,  ^nd  Julii  Gje- 
^ris  ^^rtU?  J^U^  iiiiiftratus  a  Soi»aero>  Du  Fr^fyc,  ;kGib- 
lb%  w^  pciated  at  thf  ftime  place  i.&gf,  10  Svp.  To  the 
formw:  is  preset}  hi3  life  t>y  White  ^enni^t,  afterwards  bj- 
l^p  of  Peterbotaugh-  T<befe  w^oi;ks  wqre  p^,rts  qf  99  ia- 
tcwd^d  biftpry  pf  the  ^ntitjMities  pf  Ke«t. 

^  died  die  30^h  of  Mapch  ^669,  aftef  l>aviag  .bjpen  twice 
Cjarxied.  Pr.  JCeiipet  tells  us,  tli^t  "  be  was  tgwrteous, 
<«  tWii^ut  defign  ;  wifci  w'rthoqt  ^  tr«:lc ;  ftitbM,  without 
^>  ^  ,reward  j  homble  ^nd  .cq^ip^ffioaa^e  j  rpgd^rare  and  e- 
^'  qxisA  ;  nev^r  freu^  by  bis  ftffli^aipns,  jm^  ejftted  by  the  fa- 
*'  vw**^  pf  bpaven  s^nd  good  men."  JJis  oiany  sireU  (eleded 
boojcs^  and  choice  ip^nvCcriptf ,  wre  puriQb^f^  by  the  dean 
^n^  f;b^pter  Qf  Canierbiiry  f^r  the  library  pf  that  church, 
yh^re  they  now  refnaJD.  A  catalogiie  of  his  m^nu/cripts  is 
^  lit^bjgined  to  thf  life  gbovftpi^fttiftped.  lie  w:^s  .a  aim  anti- 
qjuis  4»Qrlbu«,  of  great  int^gmy  a^d  fypj^icjjty  Qf  loanncrs. 
He  fdbeced .  to  Jc>ng  Cbafbjs  J,  i^  fh^  ^im^  gf  .bis  jtf^ubles  5 
%Qd  Wjhen  he  few  hipi  broMghl:  tp  jlp  ibe  bla^Jc,  i)is  eefti  cpuU 
ijp  lopger  qoiitairt  kfelf,  buf  brQ^ejOMt  ipto  a  pa^fipn^fte  fik^, 
iqtitled,  '*  The  infiscvirity  ^f  pripq^,  cpnfujered  iz)  do^occa- 
*'  fional  meditation  upon  the  king's  laj^  fufferings  and  .death," 
|6.4^j)  4^P-  And.foon  aftef  bp  pif^iftied  gpgtber  affijiHon^te 
*  |K>sm5  tP  iwbicb  i?  prefixj^d  Jbe  pQi>rtfAi<Stvrie  qf  Carles  I  be- 
fore bis  iyjcffv  ^ft<r»^yc»},  arid  ijiis  .jitje,  ^'  Thejfr^>tifpi|?^e  of 
**  the  Idpg's  bopfc  opened,  vk^ith  a:p<:|eip  ai^^icixeda  ?i^  /wji- 
^^  ferity  ofPn^a^^c."  4fp, 
;  A«Ppng  his^'riepdp^fid  co»rcfpopd«§n(^  sp.e^fc-tjie  pr^bhil^ftp? 
liftud  and  Uiher,  Sir  Robert  Qt^^^^  ^ir  WiJliaijqi  P^gd^Si 
§ir  Simond  D'ewes,  the  antjqju^jy  M^-  W/U^fp  J^Hr^JS,  §ir 
John  Marihaxn,  £lias  AQimole^  4efq^  ^pd  m^py  ot^s.off^ 
fame  ftamp  and  ch^ra<Sler.  A  pi'int  jpf  ^Ir.  Sooixjier  ji;$  pla/qed 
over  againft  the  title-page  of  bis  treatifc,  "  Qf  tjiie  ,^§Lof^a 
*'  ports  and  forts  in  Kent." 

/■ 

SOPHOCLES,   an  ^acipnt  Grecjc  tt^^lw^  ms^ 

Fabric.  Bibl.  ^^^"  ^^  Athens  the  fecond  year  of  the  7  iJft  olympifi4»  lb*t  is, 

Grace.  near  500  ye.ars  before  Chrift  :  -fo  that  he  yf^  thirty-^;^  j?l^ 

^^*  '•         younger  than  iEfchylus,  and  fifteen  oJder  tb^  ^\iPP^i^ 

His 
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His  father  Sophilus,  of  whofc  coodkion  nothing  certj^  cm 
be  cojiedted^  educated  him  in  all  the  politer  ;»ccQmpJti(hinent5 : 
he  learned  mufiq  aod  dancing  of  L^mprus,  as  A^enew^  fay  a, 
and  had  iEfcbylu^  for  his  maftc;r  in  poetry.  He  was  about 
Ifxteen  years  of  age,  at  the  time  of  Xerxes's  faQU)Ud  expedi- 
tion into  Greece  :  aqd  being  at  Salami?^  whew  the  Qrecijin> 
were  employed  in  fixing  the  mgmuments  of  the  vi^ory^  a^er 
the  i%ht  of  that  prince,  and  the  entire  rout  pf  ^l\  his  gene- 
rals, be  is  reported  to  have  appeared  at  the  head  pf  a  <:hoir 
of  noble  boys  (for  he  was  vetry  hap^fome)  all  naked  and 
waflicd  over  with  oil  and  eflence ;  and,  while  they  fung  4 
paean,  to  have  guided  the  meafures  with  his  harp.  Athcnanis^ 

He  was  five  and  twenty  jears  of  age,  when  be  cooquered 
his  mafter  iCfchylus  in  tragedy,  Cimon,  the  Athenian  ge- 
neral, hsLviog  found  Thcfeus's  bones,  and  bringing  the  noble 
neliques  with  folemn  pomp  into  the  city^  a  contention  of  tra^ 
gedians  was  appointed  i  as  was  ufi^al  on  extraordinary  o<ca* 
fions.  .^chylus  and  Sophocles  were  the  two  great  rivals  ^ 
aiod  the  pri^e  was  adjudged  to  Sophocles,  althoi^ghit  was  the 
fifft  play  h^  ever  preiented  in  public.  The  efteeni  and  won* 
der»  that  aH  Greece  expreffed  at  his  wifdom,  made  him  con* 
ceived  to  be  the  peculiar  favourite,  or  rather  intimate  frie^ul 
of  f he  gods.  Thus  they  tell  us,  that  ^fculapi^s  did  him  the 
bonour  to  vtfit  him  at  hjs  houfe ;  and  from  a  ftory  of  TuHy,  Pkt.  ia 
in  his  firft  book  of  divination,  it  fliould  feem  that  Hercules  ^""*** 
bad  no  lefs  refpe£l  for  him.  The  great  impoftor  Apollonius 
Tyanenfis,  in  his  oration  before  Domitian,  tells  the  empe* 
ror,  that  Sophocles  the  Athenian  was  able  to  check  and  re- 
train the'furious  winds,  when  they  were  vifiting  his  country 
at  an  unfeafonable  time.  PMlo^t. 

,  ,       •  in  vrt. 

This  opinbu  of  his  extraordinary  worth  opened  htm  z  fifee  Apoiioa. 
pailagc  to  the  higheft  offices  in  the  flatc.  We  find  him  in 
Stiabo,  .going  in  pint  commi^on  with  the  famous  Pericles, 
tp  jpeduce  the  rebellious  Samians  :  and  it  was  during  his  con- 
tinuance in  this  honour^  that  he  received  the  levere  repri- 
jpand  from  his  coUegue^  which  is  recorded  by  Cicero.  They 
w^e  ftanding  and  conferring  about  their  common  a^airs, 
when  there  happened  to  ri^n  by  a  very  beautiful  boy.  Sp^  . 
phocles  could  not  but  take  notice  of  his  perfon,  ^nd  b^gau 
to  exprefs  his  admiration  to  Pericles  :  to  which  the  grave  ge- 
neral ' 
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neral  made  this  memorable  reply.  "  Apretor,  Sophocles, 
**  fliould  be  continent  with  his  eyes,  as  well  as  with  his 
Tull^de  "hands."  But  whatever  inclinations  the  poet  might, then 
Offic.  h  r.  have,  as  indeed  his  chaftity  is  but  too  reafonably  fufpeficd, 
PMl.invit.  ^^  rejoiced  at  laft,  as  we  are  tpld,  that  by  the  benefit  of  old 
iipoU.  1. 1,  age  he  was  delivered  from  the  fevere  tyranny  of  love. 
*•  '^*  Tully,  in  his  book  de  Seneflute,  brings  in  Sophocles,  as 

an  example  to  fliew,  that  the  weaknefs  of  the  memory  and 
parts  is  not  a  neceflary  attendant  of  old  age.  He  obferves, 
that  this  great  man  continued  the  profeflion  of  his  art,  even 
to  his  lateft  years :  but,  it  feems,  his  fons  refented  this  fe- 
vere application  to  writing,  as  a  manifeft  hcglecSl  of  his  fa- 
mily and  eftate.  On  this  account,  they  at  laft  brought  the 
bufineis  into  coqrt  before  the  judges  :  and  petitioned  the  guar- 
dianfhip  of  their  father,  as  one  that  was  grown  delirious,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  managing  his  concerns.  The  old 
gentleman,  being  acquainted  with  the  motion,  in  order  to  his 
defence,  came  prefcntly  into  court,  and  recited  his  Oedipus  • 
of  Colonos,  a  tragedy  he  had  juft  before  finiflicd  :  and  then 
defired  to  know,  whether  that  piece  looked  like  the  work  of 
a  madman  ?  There  needed  no  other  plea  in  his  favour ;  for 
the  judges,  admiring  and  applauding  his  wit,  not  only  ac- 
quitted him  of  the  charge,  but,  as  Lucian  adds,  voted  his 
fons  madmen  for  accufmg  him.  The  general  ftory  of  his 
death  gees,  that  having  exhibited  his  laft  play,  and  getting 
the  prize,  he  fell  into  fuch  a  tranfport  of  joy,  as  carried  him 
ofF:  though  Lucian  differs  from  the  common  report,  and  af- 
firms him  to  have  been  choakcd  by  a  grape-ttone,  like  Ana- 
lAcian.  in  creon.  He  died  at  Athens  in  his  90th  year,  as  fome  fay  j  in 
Macrob.        jjjs  95th,  according  to  others. 

If  -Sfchylus  be  ftilcd,  as  he  ufually  has  been,  the  father, 
Sophocles  will  certainly  demand  the  title  of  the  mafter,  of 
tragedy  :  fince  what  the  former  brought  into  the  world,  the 
other  adorned  with  true  Khapes  and  features,  and  all  the  ac- 
complifliments  and  perfections;  its  nature  was  capable  of.  . 
Diogenes  Laertius,  when  he  would  give  us  the  higheft  idea 
of  the  advances  Plato  made  in  philofophy,  compares  them  to 
the  improvements  of  Sophocles  in  tragedy.  The  chfef  of 
thefe  Mr.  Boileau  has  thus  reckoned  up  and  applauded : 

Sopbocle 
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S<^hocIecnfin,  donnantreflbr.»jongeni€,  . 

Accrut  encore  la  pompe,  &c.  '       *    ch,  3. 

«  Then  Sophocles  with  happier  gcfliUs  ftroVe 
•*  To  raife  the  muftc,  and  the  pomp  iiAfJ**)VC  : 
«*  Gave  his  juft  chorus  in  the  plot  their  ibare6, 
"  And  filing  rugged  words  by  niceft  cars, 
<«  In  Grecian  grandeur  feach'd  that  envied  height, 
«'  Whfch  Rome  in  vain  affcfts  with-weaker  flights 

*  ' '         '  "    '  • '  * 

The  chief  reafon  of  ArMldde's  giving  him  the  preference  to 
£urq>ides  was,  his  allowing  the  chorus  an  intereft  in  the 
main  adfon,  fo  as  to  make  the  play  all -of  a  piece,  and  evety 
thing  to  conduce  regularly  to  the  maifldefign:  whereas  we 
often  meet  in  Euripides  with  a  ramUing  fong  of  the  chorus, 
intircly  independent  of  the  main  bufin^s^  and  as  proper  to 
be  read  on  any  other  fubjed  or  occafion.     Arjftotle  indeed 
has  .given  Euripides  the  honourable  epithet  of  T^yiKn^ctrotf    : 
but  it  is  eafy  to  difcover,  that  he  can  m6an  only  the  moft  pa- 
thetic: wh^red6>  take  him  altogether,  and  he  feems  ^  to  give 
Sophocles  the» precedency ;  at  Icaft  in  the  moft  noble  perfect 
tbns  ofYnanAers,  occonomy,  ^nd  ilile.     DionyCus  Halicar- 
mfkstRs;   in  his  art  of  rhetoric,  commends'  Sophocles  for 
preferving  the  dignity  of  bis  perfons  and  charafters  :  whereas 
£uripidc$,^fays  he,  did  not  fo  much  conftilt  the  truth  of  his 
manners,  and  their  conformity  to  common  life.     He  give^ 
tiie  prisferenift  to  Sophdeles  on  two  other  accounts  :  firft,  he* 
cauie  Sopbb^tes  chofe'  the  nobteft  and  moft  generous  affec- 
tions and  manners  to  f^eprefent,  wfiire 'Euripides  employed 
himfolf  in  expreffing  the  more  diihoneft,  abjed,   and  effeml- 
imte  paiEons^  and,  fecondly^  becaufe  the  former  never  fays 
any  thing  but  what  is  exikSfly  necefiary,  whei-eas  the  latter 
fcequeifftly  amufes  the  reader  with  oratorical  dedu&Ions.  Tul-  De  Divinat 
ly  had'thehigheft  opinion  of  Sophocles,  as  appears  from  hi^  ^^'  '• 
calling  hini  the  divine  pdet :  und  Vilrgil,  by  his  Sophocles  E^og 
cotliQrrio,  has  kft^a  mark  of  diftindion,  which  feems  to  de- 
note a  preference  of  Sophocles  to  ail  other  writers  of  tragedy. 

Oat  of  above  an  hundred  .tragedies,  which  Sophocles 
trrote,  onl/feven  remain.  'They  have  been  frequently  pub- 
lifhed,  feparately  and  cugeVher^;  .irith  the  Qeeek  Scholia  and 
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Latin  veriions,  and  without.  Two  editions  of  the  whole 
colledion  may  be  meAtione4  :  one  by  P.  Stephen?  with  the 
Greek  Scholia,  and  the  notes  of  Jqachim  :  Camerarius,  and 
his  father  ifeniy:§fflpH«JH*  ift  ^586f  4^  5  another  ivith  a  Li- 
tin  verfif>o,  d»AtU  the  G*?ek  SchoJ^Ut  hj  Johaip^f  at  Cam- 
bridge,, io.  chrej?  vpU«ocs,  8vo. 

SQRBi&I^/^  ($AMUEir)  a  French  writer^  was  bomj 
of  pip^ibil^  Iffti^i^mf  ♦?•  *eye^r  i6<io,  or  1615,5  fcrit  is 
abfolutely  certain  which.     His  father  was  a  tradefnian  ;  his 

.0iolhoi!  Lowb.ym  the  After  of  the  l^^rAed  Samgiel  Petit 
ilbe  Anv>us  iNiniAertftf  Nifm^s.    Tbisfe  dying  when  he 
fowgfr  bi^  mch  Petit  look  the  care  of  bua,  and  edi 
Mnt0$  bb  QWiiiichild.    Having  laid  a  proper  foundation 

'  JAngtl9gP9.^  poH^  liter aiture^  be  went  to  Fms^  where 
4u4i|Ki  jdivini^r  s  M  boiiig  pivfeiiitly  di%i4«d  ivith  tbis^  U 
iffpUf^d  bimr^Jf.to.pb}ftGc»  and  fiion  0»ade  fucb  «  pcogoefr, 
jto  bfm  9^  »bryigffl  fyfteai  for  bis  iOw«  ^fe^  lAilA  mas  aftnri 
Jl^^r^  pri«i(lf d  ^  ,00^  ft (^  of  {Hip^f. .  He  went  iiito  Holl 
§9  l^4;%9  b^kfp  France  ia  |^45»  aiid  then  q^in  into  HqW 
]§if4  ia  164^  ^ : Ip,  which  year  h^e  i^arri^d.  He  iiow iotsi 
Ip  fit  dowM  tQ  this  prax^ce  ^f  his.^ofeffiQ^,  and  with 
view  went  tf>  ]p?ydeo  5  but  being  top  vpl^tile  aad  h 
Itpftay.Jongat  onc/^  plaice,  b^  was  f^rce  fetU^  at 
^bea  he  re|:urn<^d  to,  Fr^nce^  ?«d  was  i»ade  prnidpal  of 
cpi^geofpfaijgpin  i$5Q.  u 
[  In  ,1^53^  biB  alj^red  ^h?  pfQ^^oUeligioR,  «Ad 
the  pppiibi  aofl  g9Wg  to  Par^Jflk  1-^4,  pMbiifil9d*  <c< 
(o  .caftpf^s.^  :M:^r(£  jvpon  tbe  am^y^  i^  Ms  conrci 
which  be  dedica^d  fox:afd^9a|,Mfiz4(Eyne.  iie/W^nt 
wards  ^oB,9we<>  whec^  b^ei^ade  hm$^  JtfWWAte 
der  VIJ,  fiyjif^atip  letjer  addwfed^o  fh^  popes  m^l 
h^  inveigh^  .agaioft  the  ^flW)u^  j^c^tcftaaUt  -«« 
the npu    llfoii.  his  return  from  KiQn»9>  be  came  piter  tp  £b] 

^  land  ^  and  afterwards  pijblMibrd  j«,  i^^  sa  relation  ^ 
voy^  hither  J  which  Vp^gh^  HP<in.:biai  mucb.trowWc 
diigrace.     For,  haying  )t|k^n  great  and  i^^isiKraotiibl^ 
ties  with,  and  Ouewn  fyuAcbifpbM  aod  ^^t\^k>^mpm% 
gainfl  a  najtion,  with  wboijii  (France  at  tba^  tiiOOe  lAipugbt 
good  policy  to.be  we|i  \if^>  b^  waft. Aripp^d.ifif  bis  tide 
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btAetridgrai^r  of  Fritnce,  which  bad  h^n  g^wm  hkn  hy  A4 
]ufig>  9iHi  &nt  for  fomc  tifne  in^ci  WftiOm^n^  Hia  book 
^ITo  vwcid  dUcoumftenanocd  and  diiicrodiKfd  il?jr.«:piefiis,  pubUA* 
ed  againft  it  io  the  very  city  of  Pal-i^  i  vi^kilie  Spritt»  after-* 
wgnds  biOiop  of  Rocbefter,  expofed  it  w'uk  a)U9b  isioqueixse 
and  WFit  here  ^t  home*  Voltaire  baa .  alifo  bisen  vcfy  ki^tM  ^^ 
Vpon  this  work  of  die  French  hiftoriographer :  ^^  I..woulcl  spKAt* 
noty  tiLjs  ^«  imitaiie  the  Ute  Mr.  Sodyiero,  who,  having 
ilaid  three  months  in  England,  without  knoynng  anjr  tfaaog 
mtber  of  its.JMiui^s  or  of  its  i4Mig|uagt9  thought  fit  to 
print  a  ndation,  which  proved  hut  a  ^iii)  jTcurriJpas  fa^ 
f^  ttpoo  a  jitfcion  he  jcoeiw  nodring  of/'  ^  Preface  td 

Cardbal  iRofpigliori  -facing  li^ly  ia  fii^eeed  Ak^aAder  Vll  \\  ^f  ^^^ 
Vk  tfaa  p^pal  chai#*  Soobicre  made  a  ieoovd^  jourmey  t(»  jLome.   *^  civil  wm 
ikf  ?wa$  known ;totihtjcardinal  wben  he  ^as  at  Roine4»dQre|  [[ ^/"^ 
aiid  hiad  fince  puUcAied  a  coileSkioRof  poems  in  bis  praifei  uihed  at 
wad  b  promiied  bimfelf ^jneat  things»  jupon  bis  exaltatbn.  to  ^^^^^'^ 
Ac  jxipedem.- Rofptgtiofi  was  tpade  popit,  and  took  the  ^^^^^ 
uaama  of  Oohent  IX;  bat  Sorbiece  (wsas  idifappctknod :  for 
tbdugb  the.  pope  ixccired  Uin.kitfidJly,.  and  ^ve  hioi^good 
vna^r^s,  ^  he  gswe  >him  notbiag  jsum e^  except  a  finall  fism 
t0  defray  the  cbarfes'of  his  journey.    Mc  was  one  of  tho(^ 
Men,  who  coMld  pot  hp  content,  acKl  was  iheitefore  Jiever 
iiappy«    He  wj^  alvtays  coBipIakiing  of  the  injuftice  and 
cnp^hy  of  fortitqe^  and  yet -his  finances  were  aJr^liys  decent^ 
Mmd  be  lived  in  tolerable  plenty*     LeWis  XIV 9  cardinal  idzr 
-satine,   and  pope  Alexander  VIfy  had  been  benrfa^b^s  fto 
tnmv  and  many^(waii  of  Qpiolorii  ebathebad  asmuch^a^^ihe 
^cfirrvod.    He  .oauU  Aot  help  kAmoRum^  himf^lf  tyjeq  .to 
CapgBCBt  1X4  'Whai^ontentiiig  kifn&ili,  as  we  have  <d)f^Ked^ 
j9Jeh.doi|ig  bim  fome  little  ^ooLwts^  tt^ithi>ut  pa^riag  aayr^- 
jpinlio  hisiartUor,  is  iaid  ta.bav»  ri^eivied  this  f^mpJaiDC 
inpptim,  "  Moft  holy  fatfier,  y<iu  give  ^^tfffles  to  a  xHiajif^ 
f^  iwiio  is  WiiUhout  aihirt.^' 

In  thie  mean  time,  it  ia  gtppofedji^at  Spfbiere^s  connekiott^ 
av^yld  hav^e  advaoced  him  higher  ie  the  cburcb,  if  be  hs|d 
llMn  tl^^ly  Jtumed  for  it.  fut  .h^  was  not  of  a  true  eq^ 
^ioSiaftieai  mail^f^  but.oaore  of  a  philoffl^ber  than  a  divlnf^ 
a^  resverii^d  the  jai^mory  of  fach  writers  as  Rabslais,  who^ 
lie  made  his  .fionflam  fttidy :  M^nmsf^P  ^f^  Q^^rron  wf^ 

F  f  2  heroes 
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i  heroes  with  him,  nor' would  he  fufFer  them  to  be  ill  fpoken 

of  in  hi$  prefencerand'  he  had  a  known  attachment  to  the 
principles  and  perfan  of  Gaflendus,  whofe  life,  prefixed  to 
hi»  works,  was  wrttteft  hy  Mr.  Sorbiere^     Thefe  connexions 
and  attachments  made  him  fufpe6led  to  be  not  very  found  in 
.^  the  faith,  but  rather  fceptical,  at  the  bottom  ;  ami  this  fufpi- 
< .  .  . .    cionnwas  probably  fome  check  upon  his  rifing  :  for  otherwife, 
although  a  man  of  levity  and  vanity,  he  Iwas  not  deftitute  of 
,  good' qualities  and  atkromptifliments.     He  ^as  very  well  fkill-' 

cd  th. languages  and  aU  polite  literature,  and  had  (bme  know- 
ledge in  many  fci^noes ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  had  no  remark- 
.   able  blemilh  upon  his'^charadier,  although  a  little^ddided  to 
'  -        ;  '  picafwfefi.    He  died  of  a  drdpfy*  the  grih  of  April  1670.  ^ 
'  .    Though  his  name  is  fo  well  known  in  the  literary  world, 

;7  ' ,]  yetjltife  not  owing  T6  anyprodudionsof  hisrown,  but  rather 
^  taiifie;  connebcion^  he'  fought,  and  the  correfpondencies  he 
held  with  men  of  learning.  He  was  not  the  author  of  any 
confiderable  work,^  although  there  are  more  than  twenty  ipub* 
Ircacion^  of  his  of  the  fntM  kind.  Some  have;heen,menttoned 
bi  ti^e  cbiirie  of  tliis  memoir,  and  there  are  others;  as.  Jet* 
tres  JcdiJcoufs  fur  diverfes  matieres  curieufes,  Paris  i666» 
4to  :  Difcours  fur  la  Comete,  writteirupon  Gailendi's  pria? 
tipk^  againft  comets*  being  portents,  2655  :  Difcours  fur  la 
^transfudon  de  fang  d'un  animal  dans  le  corps  d'une  homme, 
written  at  Rome  :  Difcours  fceptique  fur  le  pafTage  du  chyle 
&-i«ir  le  mouvement  du  coeur.  Guy  Patin  fays,  in  one  of 
'  liis^telters,  that  this  laft  work  is  full  of  faults,  and  that  the 

audior  knew  nothing  of  the  fubje£):  he  treated  of :  which 
may  be  in  fome  meafure  true,  for  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
troubled  himielf  loi^  about  phyfic.  He  puUiflied  in  1669  at 
Paris,  Epiftolae  illuftrium  &>  erud(t<^rum  virorum;  am^if 
which  arc  fome  of  Clement  IXth's  letter^  to  him,  while  that 
pope  was  yet  cardinal*  This  publication  was  thought  impro* 
per,  and  imputed  to  his  vanity.  He  tranflated  fome  of  oat 
£ng1i(h  authors  into  French:  as  Morels  Utopia,  feme*  of 
Hobbes's  works,  and  part  of  Camden's  Britannia.  He  cor* 
refponded  with  Hobbes ;  and  there  goes  a  ftory  of  his  ma- 
nagement in  this  Correfpondence,  which  fuppofmg  it  true 
'  fhews,  that  although  he  might  be  no  great  man  himfelf,  yet 
be  was  not  deftitute  of  thofe  arts,  which  have  made  littk 
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men  fomctimespafs  a  while  for  great.  Hobbes  ufed  to*  write 
to  Sorbiereon  philofophical  fubjedls  j  and  thofe  letters,  being 
fent  by  him  to  Gaffendi,  feemed  (o  worthy  of  notice  to  that 
great  man,  that  he  fct  himfelf  to  write  proper  anfwers  to 
them.  Gaffendi *s  anfwers  were  fent  as  his  own  by  Sorbiertf 
to  Hobbes,  who  thought  himfelf  happy  in  the  correfpondenco 
of  fo  profound  a  pWlofopher :  but  at  length  the  artifice  being 
difcovered,  Sorbiere  did  not  come  off  with  the  honour,  he 
had  prbpoied  to  himfelt  • 

I  omit  mentioning  other  minute  performances  of'So^fblere, 
as  being  of  no  confequence  at  all.  There  is  a  Sorberiana, 
which  is  as  good  as  many  other  of  the  Ana ;  that  is,  good 
for  nothing.  ... 

SOUTH  (Df.  Robert)  an   Englifh  idivine  of  great 
parts  and  learning,  was  the  fon  of  a  merchant  in  London,' 
and  born  at  Hackney  in  Middlesex  1^33.     He  was  educated^  Wood's  A- 
m  Weftminfter-fchool  under  Dr.  Bufby,  wTierc  he  acquire<jf  Vol"'n*p?'' 
an  uncommon  (bare  of  grammatical  and  philological  learn^^  1041.  edit. 
ing,   but  *'  more,  fays  Mr.  Wood,  of  impudence  and  fauci-  Pofthumoua 
♦*  nefs  ** ;  and  being  a  king's  fcholar,'  was  in  1651  elefled  works  of 
thence  ftudent  of  Chrift-Church  in  Oxford.     He  took  a  ba-   ^J^^h^^wkh 
chelof  of  arts  degree  in  1654  j   and  the   fame  year  wrote  a'  memoirs  of 
copy  of  Latin  verfcs,  to  congratulate  the  proteftor  CromwelP  ^"  **^** 
'   upon    the  peace  concluded   with  the  Dutch.     They  wertf 
^ublifhed  in  a  coll e6t ion  of  poems  by  the  univerfity.     The 
year  after,  he  puWiflied  another  Latin  poem,  intitled,  Mu-' 
fica   Incantans :  fivey  Poema  exprimens  Muficae  vires  juve- 
ncm  !n#infaniam  adigentis,  &  Mufici  inde  periculum.     In 
1657,  he  took  a  mafter  of  arts  degree;  and  be<Jame  by  vif- 
toe  of  his  abilities  and' attainments  an  illuflrious  member  of 
his  fociety.     He  preached  frequently,  *  arid  (as  M'r.  Wood 
thinks)  without  any  orders  :  he  appeared  at  St.  Maiy*s  the 
great  champion  for  Calvinifm  againft  Socintanifm  and  Armi- 
niantfm  ;   and  his  behaviour  was  fuch,  and  his  parts  efleemr- 
ed  fo  exceedingly  ufeful  and  ferviceabld,  that  the  heads  of  1 

that  party  were  cbnfidering  how  to  give  proper  encourage- 
ment and  proportionable  preferment  to  fo  hopeful  a  con- 
vert. In  the  mean  time  the  prptci^or  Cromwell  died  ,  and 
tUisn  the  prefbyterians  prevailing  over  the  independents,  South 
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fuM.  with  tbemi     He  began  to  cotitemn,  and  m  a  mamtec 
to  defyy  the  dean  of  his  college  Dr.  Owta^  who  wis  ^c- 
]pone<i  the  head  .of  the  inde{>eDdeBt  p^tf;'  upon  \Vhich  the 
d^fit^ (plainly  toldhif%.tl»at  he  wafsotie  who  <<  fate  in  the 
«*  i^t  of  the  icornful,*:     The  author  of  the  memoirs  rf 
South's  life  tells  us,  that  he  was  adnfitted  into  holy  €irders» 
acCditling  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Eng^ 
bind  in  j6j8.     ]n  Juljr  1659J  he  preiched  the  affite-fermod 
at  Oxford,  in  which  he  inveighed   vebenitfntly  ^inft  the 
uidetHsndrfits  ;  an4  by  this  greally  pitealed  the  pre&yterians, 
^bo.  thereupon'  mac)^  him  their  acknowledgments.    In  the 
latter  end  of  the  fame  year,  whdn  it  was  vifible  that  the 
king  would  be  reftored,  he  was  fomewhat  at  a  ftand,  y^t  waft 
ftill   reckoned  a  member  of  the  fanatic  ordinary,  as  Mr. 
Wood  exprefles  it  j  but  when  his  maj^y*^  reftoratioh  could 
jfipt  be  withftoody.  then  he  began  to  exercife  his  pulpit-ta- 
.    lienl»,  which  wene  very  great,  as  much  againft  th^  prefbyte* 
ifians,^  as  he  had  done  before  againft  the  indjcpendents.   Sack 
was  the  coqdwft  and  behaviour  of  this  ceidbrated  divine  'm- 
the  eailier  part  of  brs  Ufc^  as  it  is  defqribed  by  hb  coiltem<> 
l^ctfp^ijary  in  the  univerfity  Mr.  Anthony  Wood  i  and  if  Mn 
Wood  was  not  unreafon^Iy  prejudiced  agalinft  hiiiiy  he  wa$ 
doubtlefs  no  fmall  time-feryer,  who  knew  lio  bett^  pfe  of 
Ae  great  abilities  God  had  given  him,  than  to  make  himfelC 
well  with  thofe,  who  cotdd  reward  hhln  heft. 

He  (eems  to  have  proceeded  as  he  had  hrgun  :  that  is,  he 
puflied  himfelf  on  by  an  exb-aordinary  zeal  for  the  powers 
that  were,  and  he  did  not  fucceed  amifs.  Augitft  the  totb, 
1660,,  he  was  chofe^  public  orator  of  the  univerlity ;  and  al 
the  fame  tioie  **  tiigged  hard,  fays  Mr.  Wootd,  fiich  Was  the 
♦*  high  conceit  of  hi$  worth,  to  be  cahon  of  Gfatift^Cburdi^ 
^  as  belonging  tot  that  olSce  ;  but  wais  kept  back  by  the  en- 
^^dejtfvQurd  of  the^dean^  This  wsis.a  great  difeonmnfe  to 
*^  hind  ;;  and  not  being  able  ftrconceal  it,  he  damoiKtd  at  it» 
<^  and  Slewed  niUdi.paffioA  in  his  fermons  till  he  could  gel 
*<  preferment,  which  made  theit  tfaeiefore  &e(|Yiented  by  tfte 
*^  generality,  though  they  were  jfbunn^d  by  fome.  Thi»  per« 
^^  fon,i  though  he  was  ar  jutrior  mafter,  aiid  hadne^er  firffa^ 
^  «d  fdr  the  royid  ,ckn(ty  yet  fa  great  was  Us  cctnceit,  or  b 
^  Uifided  be  wM  wilii  ambition^,  thstt  he  ttiott^  be  cooH 
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<<  nevtr  be  eabtilgK  k»ded  with  prefiBroiont ;  -wfaH'e  othersi  -: 

"  #h6  had  fuffefcd  mochy  and  had  hedn  reduced  to  a  bit.  of , 

^<  bread  far  his  msf^^s  caafe^  could  gtst  nothing."    South'^  : 

taleitts'howevermight  be  of  ufe,  and  were  oot  to  be  negleSed^^ 

aod  thefe,  together  with  his  flaming  ^eal^  whi^h  he  was  eter  J 

ready  to  exert  on  all  occafions,  recominendild  hftm  effe£ltiaiUy  > 

to- notice  and  preferment.     In  iM^i^  he  hechnM  dom^i<s.t/ 

chaplain  to  lord  Clarendon,  chancellor  of  Englaekdi  4ndclf  tfae^ 

umverfity  of  Oxford  >  and  in  March  1663(4  wasr  iitftalled  jf^t^. 

beadary  of  Weftminffbr^    OStohet  the  ifl:  fbUdwing»  ho  Wa^ 

admitted  txy  tffae  degree  of  do£tor  in  divinity ;  hutr  ^id»  aai  Mr*  • 

Wood  relates,  not  without  fooie  cothnlcHion  in  the  uAy^fAtym 

letters  weiie  fern  by  lord  Clarendon,  in  bdialf  of  his  chaplain* 

South,-  who  was  therein  reoomdiieaded  to  the  do^lorate :  hufr- 

foted  wero  fo  offended^  on  account  of  certain  prfejudices  i^ainjl 

South,  whorti  they  loolced  opon  as  a  oKere  timeCbrver,  tlMt 

^^y  ftifl^  defied  the  paifing.  of  thefe  l^ttera  iolcoAvoc^ioii/  A^ 

ttumile  arofis,  and  they  proceeded  to  a  icrutiny ;  afi^r'  whiplk 

the  fenior  prodor  Nathaniel  Crew,  fellow  of  JUne^b^^oiHege^ 

aiid  afterwards  bilhop  of  Durham^   did  {.^*  a^frOrding  to  hisj 

"  ofual  perfidy,  which,  %s  Mr.  Woody  be  frequently  tfxer«r 

^^  cifed  in  hits  office )  fdr  he  was  born  and  bred  a  preibyterian"} 

pronounce  him  pafTed  by  the  m^or  part  of  the  bo^b :  ia  tofi-^ 

ftqaeiHce  of  which,  by  the  double  prefentatbo  ^f  Dr.  John^ 

WalKsy  faviliair  profeflbr  of  geometry,  be  wa9  iirft  adnut^^k 

Wchelor^  then  do^fior  of  divinity^ 

Aftetwasds  he  had  a  iioe-cure  in  Wak%  beftowed  upoa^  imH 
by  his  patron  the  earl  of  Clarendon  ^  aM^  that  earl's  ret^«ff 
nent  mto  France  in  1667,  became  chaplain  to  James  duh^  of 
York.  In  1670^  he  was  made  canonf  af  Chrifc-Chureh  U| 
Oxford.  In  16 f  6^  he  attended  as  ehaptain  Laurenee  Hyde^ 
fl%  ambaffitdor  ext^drdinary't^^  the  king  of  P<^nd  1  of  whiob 
journey  he  gave  an  account,  in  a  letter  to  Di*.  Edwiu'd  PocOtk^ 
datedfrom  Dantsickthe  x6cb  of  Decemlsier  16^7  :  which  k^' 
let  is  printed  in  tht  *'  Memoirs  of  hia  Life.''     In  16^89  be  ^ 

was  Romintffeed  by  the  dean  and  cbtpter  of  Weftmin&er  to  th6 
leftory  of  Hlip  in  OxfordAnro ;  and  in  1680  rebuite  the  ohan^ 
^  of  that  church,  as  be  did  afiterwktds  (he  fe«9:o¥y4iotir6t 
Mr.Woodhasobfervedy  in  April  169^^  tfaat:^  ilotwitMbidd«« 
i^  his  various  fveCurmeDts,  he  Jived  u0ott.n£ine>  of  tUenii 
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feff  tipott  liini>  he  perform^  very  litd^  <rf  the  dtit)^  of  his  m'r-* 
niflfet'ral  fbnftiotr,  otherwife  *an  by  ^tiending^  c^ine  fervice 
a<  Wcftnriftftcf -Abbey.  NeVefth«lcfs>  when  there  was  any 
afanti  about  the  chiif<il¥'s  danger,  as  m  tbofe  d^s  alarois  c^ 
that  fort  were  frequent,  none  (hewed  greater  aftivUy  j  nor  had 
Sacheverell  in  171a  *  more  ft^ennoos  advocate.  He  had 
from  time  to  time  given  his  Sei^ttiods  to  the  public  ^  andr,  in 
1715,  he  i^blifhed  a  fourth  Volume^  wlucb  he  defeated  to 
the  right  honorabte  William  Bromley,  efqj  ftMaetiiae  fpeaker 
of  the  honorable  houfe  of  commons,  smd  after  that  principal 
f«<Jretary  of  flfate  to  her  majefty  qiwen  Aimo^  of  ever  Weftd 
mfemory.  He  died  very  old,  the  8th  of  July  1716  ;  and  was 
interred  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,,  where  a  Hionumentl  is  cre&d 
to  him,  with  art  infcription  upon  it.  He  was  a  man  of  very 
uncommon  abilities  and  attaiAlfttfents ;  of  judgnioic,  wity  and ' 
learning  equally  great.  Thererfs  afs  much  wit  in  his  fennocis, 
as  there  i$  good  fenfe  ^nd  tedri^ing,  well  combined  and 
ftrongly  fct  forth  :  and  rtiere  iaf  yet  more  iB-humor^  %Ieai, 
aridfafire.  However  admirabtei  there  was  certainfy  nodbing 
amiable  in  hts  nature :  for  it  is  doing  him  no  injuftke  to  iky, 
that  he  was  four,  morofe,  pe^Viffi,  quari*elfome,  intolerant,  and 
unforgiving ;  and  had  not  his  teat  fdr  religion  covered  a  muhi- 
tiide  of  mof al  imperfiBflforis,  siH  his  parts  and  learning  could 
not  have  fcfeened  him  from  the  imj^utatiOnof  being  but  am  in- 
different kind  of  man. 

Hi§  fermorrar  have  been  often  printed  in  fix  volumes,  8vo. 
In  1717  hisOperaPofthuma  Ltftina,  cdnfifting  of  Orations 
and  Ifoems  ;  and  Ms  "  Pofthurttbfis  Works"  in  Englifli,  con- 
staining  three  Sermofts,  an  account  of  his  Travels  into  Poland, 
Memoirs  of  his  Life,  awd  a  Copy  of  his  Will  j  were  puUifhed 
in  two  detached  ^oluihts,  in  8vo^ 

T  H  6    B  AT  t  L  B  R  o  Y  A  L»     A  BaHad. 
The  Tuae :  J  Soldier,  and  a  Sattor. 

1. 

A  Dean  and  Pretehdary 
Had  once  a  new  vag^y, 

Airf 
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And  were  at  doubtful  ftrife.  Sir, 
Who  led  the  bettfef  fife.  Sir, 

And  ^afr  tte  better  mvttii 

Aod  wa»  thd  better  man. 

IL 

The  Dean  h6  (aid  that  truly, 
Sinct  Bluff  was  fo  unruly. 
He'd  prove  it  t6  bw  IFace,  Sir, 
That  he  IuhJ  the  inoft  grace,  Sii'^ 

And  fo  (he  fight  began^  He*         i 

'Whch^PREB  repliediike  thunder. 
And  roared  out  'tWas  kK>  wonder. 
Since  Gods  the  Dean  had  three.  Sir. 
AnA  more  by  two  thftn  he,  Sit-, 

For  k6  had  gdit  biK  one,  &e. 

IV. 

Now  while  tibefe  t^o  were  riffng^  . 

And  in  difputes  engaging,  i       . 

The  Mafter  of  the  Charter         i      '         .      ;-> 
S^id  both  had  caught  a  Tartar^ 

For  Gods^  Sir,  there  were  none^  &e« 

That  all  the  books  of  Mofes 
Were  nothing  but  fuppoTes  ; 
That  he  defervM  rebuke.  Sir, 
Who  witote  the  Pentateuch^  Sir, 

'Twas  nothing  but  a  fliam^  flsc* 

VL 

TbA  as  for  fether  Adaih, 
With  Mr».  Eve  his  madam. 
And  Wftat  the  ferpent  fpoke,  Sh^ 
*Tiwa  nbttiifig  biit  a  jake,  Sir*  i       ^' 

And  w^'  invented  flami  ^ ' 

VII. 


V 
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^f  eefiit  ^K^biltflry^"  iWJis  fk>ft  ^(3»d»  whKsb  i^p^rbupaithemoft 
AOiirJAg  1^  ia  any  .biiigi«»g^,  agfotleoaknii  took  ocaarum  to 
^  Dry^^'  ^»t;  iiras  hw  bptnipa^iif  Soutb^m'is  genius,  f  ivko 
rfifiiic^v  ^^^^i  He  ftl^QUgl)^  bitn  fuch  anotfaisf  poet  as  Otway.** 
TJI^^^dft  ifiUi&eli  <Qf  ^U  bisipibys  16  ^  Oro^ociko,  or  the 

Iiiite4/t>y  Mfs^  S^hn  \n  ^  nwpU  BefidAS^tW  teoikf  aad  deli- 
c^X|9'fy/^k^fd  pafioi)  in.  thifi^I^y^  there  }fere.fmny:£biitti^ 
s|{|d  4^|iiHy  featip^eois  ;  Aoi  tome  basrehfxm^  qSlDpkiiDB,  £ha£ 

out  fo  many  ftrlking  thoughts,  and  fuch  z.glmKJitsigumUei 
poetry,  ^ 

Mr.  Southern  died  the  a6tthiofMayin  1746,  ag«t.  85  years 
and  upwards.  Hie iivied icbeiafl J^'ye^mjof^hft;  lifcin  Weft- 
minfter,  and  attended  the  abbey  fervice  very  conftantly ;  be- 
iQg»  lis  41  iai^«  ^Actic«Iarly  ibdd  iof  church  iTiufic*-.  {iis  plays 

$  Q  Z<DM  £.N  U  8  (iHcRMfAs  )  .an  .eccldiaftical  liifto- 

rj^Q  of  libriifdft  century,  was  of  a  good  fermljri  and  bom  of 

FaBricii        BotheUa,  0  tnQfwn  of  Pale^ne.    Aftxr tbeingslAeralty  eAicated,' 

Kk^.^cT-j!  ^  ft*^ie^  *«  law  at  Berylais  in  Phixoicta  5  and  tilieii,  going 

--Tiiie-       tQ  Coqfta^itifiQple,  fbocame  a  pleader  at  ithe.  bar.     Afiascwarin 

p^Tcfve,    •^^  «PPl»«d  liikafdlf ;to  *he  wririag  of  EcckfiaftKEal  flillbry  5  and 

itc.  firft  dpeir  ^  a  cotnpendtitoi  p^  it  10  tWQ  luuoks^  froai  tfie-  af-^ 

ceiilion  of  jQhnft  do  the  year  323  :  but  diia  is  Ijoft^  ■   Then  be 

cm£i^i«e:d  iiU  hiftory  in  a,  j»ore  clirpimftaalaal  andrdofor^an^i 

^  nerto  the  year  44^^^  this  is  evtam.    JH^tidth  mawf  ^vr 

ticular^^  j?eUttng  ito  him  in  Qommon  iii^th  lints  leccIdtaAical 

hiHortafi  Socrates  :  be  liv^d  at.the  fame  time^  waa>Qf  ihttbwe 

pfofeffion,  undertook  a  w^fk^of  tfae^faraeiiifllture,  and  cxmOc- 

prifed  it  withtathe  fatne  peiiod  :  f(H  bis  hiftory  jsiids,  ^it 

nearly  begins,  at  the  fame  point  iv.hh  diat  csf  \Soc«iiiliea»    His 

jg^ij^r^       ftiic  is  more  florid  aad  ejeg?int,  th^aa  Spcra^w's  ?  -but  be  is  by 

Eccief.  Re-  no  o>ean$  (o  judiQiOiis  an  a^itbor.*    Be^g  of  ji&nitly,  HdwA 

narks,  vol.  ^^d  ^xccflively  admired  the  BtQpkif  and  JWwfclf  ediicaiedii 
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the  feet  of  diefe  Gamaliels,  he  contracted  a  iuperftitioiM  and 
trifitng  turn  of  mind,  and  an  amasiog  credulity  for  monkifli 
toirades ;  be  fpeaks  of  the  bettefit,  wfaioh '  faimielf  bad  •  ns-  Hift.  Lib.tl. 
ceivisd  ftom  tjie  interceffiofi  of  Michael  <he  Archangel.  He 
gives  an  high  commendation  of  a  monaftie  life,  and  enlarge 
very  moehupon  the  a^Hoaa'  and  mt^niiers  of  d^ofejaclufes  c 
^nd  tbff  is  aM  that  he  hath  added  to  the  Hiftorjr  of  Soerat^s, 
wiio  it  is  untvertfatly  agtieed  wrote  firft,  and  whom  he  every 
^here  vifihly  copies.  :  «   .     . 

His  hiftory  has  been  liranfiated  and  publiihed  by  Valefiti^  See  EuSS- 
vith  Eofebius,  and  «he  4)Cher  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians^  an#r«<.  schcra^ 
puUlfhed,  «ritb  addidonal  notes  by  Reading,  at  London  172a,  I'SS. 
ia  three  volumes,  £riio« 

SPANHEIM  (Fre  Draic)  profeflbr  of  divinity  at  Ley« 
deo,  anel  a  «iah  of  great  mecit^  was  bom  at  Am^rg  in  the 
Upper  Paktntate,  the  ift  of  January  1600,  of  a  good  fathily.  Bayle'sDift. 
Wis  father  Wigand  Spanhciin,  dodlor  of  divinity,  was  a  very  Nic^ron"" 
lean^  man,  and  ecclefis^ical  oownfeHor  tp  the  eledor  pala^'  tpm.  xziz. 
tine  :  he  died  in  i6^o,  holding  in  his:  hand  a  fetter  from'  his 
iaBy  whijch  had  made  him  weep  for  joy.  Frederic  was  ^du^ 
oted  w«lh  great  care  unlef  the  in^etStion  of  his  father  ;  and 
having  ibidied  in  the  college  df  Amberg  till  1^13,  was  fent 
the  next  [pear  to  the  iimiverftty  of  Heidelberg,  which  wiis  t4ieh 
aa  a  veryidorifliing  cocuficion.  He  made  fo  great  a  progrefs 
theee  hath  in  the  langaagesand  in  philolbphy,  that  it  was  ea«- 
iijy  peeceived  h$  would  dn0;d4y  becomea  great  man.  Here* 
earned ^o  hi8fathef's:hbu&  in  16 19,  atjd  was  fentfoon  after* to 
Geneva  to  flnadydiviivty  efaene.  In  1-62 1,  after  <he  death  of 
hid  f^jdmer,  he  went  into. IDa»phtne(  and  hvedthr<eeyear«  with' 
dNegoyernor  of  Ambrfin,  an  die  quality  of  a  tirtor.  Then 
he  arAlurittd  to^enbra,  aiid  went  afterwards  to  Paris  ;  where 
hf  0M9t  with  a  kind  Kiatapn^  SamudI  X>iinant,  who  was  mi^ifter 
pf  ChUretHito.  Durant  dilTuaded  Spanheim  f#bm  accepting 
the  profeffi>r(bip  of  phllofopHy  at  Laufanoe^  which  ^e  ii^a- 
giftcates  ef  Berne  then  joffeced  hith.    .  % 

In  April  1625,  he  made  a  voyage  of  four  months  to  Eng* 
land,  and  was  at  Oxford  j  but  being  driven  from  thence  by  the 
^ague^  lie  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  prefent  at  the  death  of 
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7htft  relatiba  Diiranf,  who  having  a  great  kindnefs  for  him, 
lefchim  hi^  whok  library.  He  bad  learacid  Latui  and  Greek 
. .-,  ill.  hi*  own  .couritrjiii,:f  jpen^h  at  Geneva^  Englifh  at  Oxford ; 
jmA  what  timQ  >be jiovy.  fp^nt  lit  Rv'U^.  was  employed  in  ac- 
quirti!kg  the. oriental  ttmgues«  hu  1627^  he  difputed  at  Gene- 
ya.'for  a-'pr ofcflbrfhip  of  philctfophy^  and  carried  it .;  aad  about 
^  .i^me  ume. 'married  a  lady,' originally  of  *  Poitou, .  ^ho 
fo^I^iY^d  Amd^ng  becrancellofs  the  fatnoAis  Budaeus.  He  was 
admitted  a  minliler  fome  time  after  ;  and.  in  1631^  fucceeded 
ij^^thech^if  <tf^di vitality,  which  Biine£6l  Turretin  had  \tSt  va- 
cant. He  acquitted  htmfelf  c^  his  fun^ons  as  an ;  able  and 
^^ithal  an  indefatigable  man ;  fo  that  bis  reputa^bn  beii^ 
^read  abr,oad  on  every  fide,  feveral  univerfities  .  would  have 
had  him:  but  that  of  Leyden  prevrailed,  after sthe  utmoft  en- 
fkat^firs.  had  been  tsfed  to  keep  him  at  Greheva.  He  left  Ge- 
B|?v^  in  1642  ;  and  taking  a  do£tor.  of  divinity's  degree  at  Ba- 
fiJ',.(that  he  might  conform  to  the  cnftom  of  the  couititry  he 
iMf<(^  going  to,  :be.  arrived  at  Leyikh  the  3d  of  Odober  that 
year.  He  not  only  Supported,  btxtevJBn  iocreafedthe  repota- 
liqnhe  had  brought  with,  him  ;  hut  he  jived  only,  to  enjoy  it; 
t^ll  May  .164.9.  His  great  labors  ihortened  his  days.  His 
^ademical  le£lure3  and  difputationa,  his  preaching,  (for  he  was 
minifier  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Leyden)  the  boc^  he 
wrote,  and  many  domeftic  cares,  did  not  hinder  him  iroiB 
|:eeping  up  a  great  literary  correfpondence.  Befides  this  h». 
was  obliged  to  pay  many  viiits  :  heviiited  the  queeaof  fioh«» 
mia,  and  the  prince  of  Orange  ;.)and  was  in  great  cfteem  at 
thofe  two  courts.,  Queen  Chriftina  did  him  the  hoiior  to 
write  to  him  ,  in  order  to  let  him  know^.  how  much  (he  e& 
^^med  him,  and  what  plea&re  fhe  took  in  readthg  Ua 
works.  Neverth^lefs,  .  thou^  ^  he  gave  many  fpecimenf 
of  abilities  and  learning,  he  cannot  be. (aid  to  have  compofel 
any  work  of  importance  ;  and  perhapf  the  republic  of  lettara 
has  been  more  obliged  to  him  for  two  fons  that  he  left, 
than  for  any  thing  which  he  himfelf  wrote.  He  was  Ae 
author  of  fome  things  in  the  hiftorical  as  well  aa  theolo* 
gical  way.  .         ' 
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SPANHEIM  (EzEiiiEL)  a  very  learned  writer,  as 
Well  as  excellent  ftatefman,  was  the  cldeft  fon  of  Frederic 
Spanhcim ;  and  was  born  at  Geneva  in  the  year   1629.     H6 
dii(inguiihed  himfelf  fo  much  in  his  earlieft  youth  by  his  for-   lcCIck^ 
ward  parts  and  progrefs  in  literature,  that  going  to  Leydert   Bibl.  choi« 
with  his  father  in  164a,  he  gained  immediately  the  friendflup   xxii.— 
of  Daniel  Heinfms  and  Salmafius,  who  were  there;  and  pre-    Nicer«,ipc. 
fcrved  it  with  them  both,  notwithftandiiig  the  animofity  they   General"* 
exerted  againft  each  other.     He  was  not  fatisfied  with  maicing  Diaiooary, 
himfelf  a  thorough  mailer  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues^ 
but  he  applied  himfelf  with  great  vigor  to  the  Oriental  alfp. 
Ludovicus  Cappelliis  had  publiflbed,  at  Amfterdam  in   1645, 
a  diilertation  upon  the  ancient  Hebrew  Letters  againft  John 
Buxtorf ;  in  which  he  maintains,  that  the  true  characters  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews  were  preferved  among  the  Samaritans, 
and  loft  among  the  Jews.      Spanheim  undertook  to  refute 
Cappellus  in  certain  thefes,  which  he  maintained  and  publifii- 
ed  at  fixteen  years  of  age;  but  which  afterwards,  out  of  his 
great  candor  and  modefty,  he  called  unripe  fruit ;  and  frankly 
owned,  that  the  famous  Bochart,  to  whom  he  had  fent  them, 
had  declared  him'felf  for  Cappellus  againft  Buxtorf« 

In  1649,  he  loft  his  father ;  and  foon  after  returned  to  Ge- 
neva, where  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  profeflbr  of 
eloquence,  but  never  performed  the  fun(3ions  of  that  place. 
His  reputation  fpreading  more  and  more  into  foreign  countries, 

,  Charles  Lewis,  elector  palatine,  fent  for  him  to  his  court  to  be 
tutor  to  his  only  fon :  which  employment  he  not  only  difchar- 
ged  with  great  fuccefs,  but  alfo  ftiewed  his  prudence  and  ad- 
drefs,   by  preferving  the  good  opinion   of  the  eledor  and 

;  eledrefs,  though  they  were  upon  ill  terms  with  each  other.  ^ 
While  he  lived  at  this  court,  he  employed  his  leifure  hours  in 
perfecting  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  learning; 
and  not  only  (b,  but  he  ftudied  the  hiftoty  of  the  later  ages, 
and  examined  all  thofe  books  and  records,  which  relate  to  the 
conftitution  of  the  empire,  and  might  contribute  to  explain  and 
iUuftrate  the  public  law  of  Germany.  He  Ihortly  gave  a 
proof  of  his  capacity  for  thefe  fort  of  matters,  in  a  French 
piece  which  he  publiihed  in  1657  ;  the  defign  of  which  was, 
to  aflert  the  right  pf  the  eledior  palatine  to  the  poft  of  y:car  of 
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the  empire,  in  oppofition  to  the  claims  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
Skill  in  tbefe  matters  hath  always  been  a  fare  foundation  and 
itcp  to  preferment  in  the  courts  of  Germany  y  and  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  it  opened  Mr.  Spanheim*s  way  to  thofe  great  and 
various  employments,  in  which  he  was  afterwards  en- 
gaged. 
--.  In  1660,  he  publiftied  at  ffeiddberg  a  French  trapflation 
<^f  the  emperor  Julian's  Caefarsa  with  notes  and  illuftrations 
t  .  .  t  from  medals  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity.  He  had  al- 
ways an  extraordinary  pafiipn  for  antiquities  and  medals ;  but 
nad  not  yot  fcen  Italy,  where  the  ftudy  of  them  more  cfpe- 
fciaJIy  doriflied.  On  this  account  it  was  no  doubt  with  great 
pleafufe,  that  he  fliortly  after  received  a  commiffion  from  the 
thSoYf  to  go  to  flome ;  In  order  to  obferve  the  intrigues  of 
the  catholic  eledlors  at  tfiat  court.  He  no  fooner  arrived  than 
ne  attracted  the  efteem  of  queen  Cbriftina,  at  whofe  palace 
fhe^^e  was  held  an  aflembly  of  learned  men  every  week  j  and 
Be  dedicated  to  her  in  1664,  Diflertationes  de  prxftantia  & 
iiTi^  numifmatum  antiquoru^m,  printed  at  Rome  in  4tQ,  The 
fame  year  he  took  a  journey  to  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Malta,  and 
then  returned  to  Rome  ;  where  he  found  the  princefs  Sophia, 
jiiother  of  George  I,  of  England.  That  princeils,  being  highly 
^leafed  to  meet  with  a  gentleman,  whom  flie  bad  already 
known  as  a  man  of  learning,  and  correfponded  with  upoa 
fubje^ts  of  politics  and  literature,^  could  not  be  Satisfied  to  part, 
with  him  fo  foon,  as  was  likely  to  happen ;  and  therefore^ 
Having  obtained  leave  of  the  elei5tor  her  brother,  carried  him. 
witn  her  into  Germany, 

Upon  his  return  tp  Heidelberg  in  Aprii  1665,,  he'  wa»  ttr 
ceived  by  the  elector  his  mafiier  with  all  poffible  marks  of  es- 
teem ;  and  afterwards  employed  by  him,  in  divers  negotiatioas 
at  foreign  courts.  The  fame  year,  he  went  to  that  of  Loi^ 
rain  5  the  year  following,  to  that  of  the  ele<3x)r  of  Menta  ^ 
then  to  France ;  afterwards  in  1668,  to  the  congrels  of  Bredfi  j 
and  then  to  France  again.  After  all  thefe  journeys,  he  returA< 
ed  to  Heidelberg ;  but  continued  there  no  longer,  than  while 
he  was  detained  by  a  dangerous  iHnefs. :  for  upon  his  recovery, 
he  was  fent  by  his  mafter  to  Holland,  and  afterwards  to  Eng- 
land. In  1679,  theeleftor  of  Brandenburg,  having  recalled 
his  envoy  at  the  court  of  England^  gave  his  employment  to 
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Mr.  Spanheim,  with  .the  confent  of  the  eleSor  patatme ;  an(F 
though  he  was  charged  at  the  fame  time  with  the  affairs  of 
tbefe  two  princes,  yet  he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well;  that  the ' 
e)e(5lor  of  Brandenburg  defired  to  have  hinn  entirdy  in  his  fer- 
vice,  which  the  eledior  palatine  at  iaft  confenced  ta.  In  16809 
he  weat  to  Fiance,  by  ordep  of  his  new  mMety  with  the  title 
of  envoy  extraordinary  }  and  during  nine  who^e  years  refidence 
at  Paris,  never  left  that  city  but  twice.     In  1684,  ^^  went  to 
Berlin,  to  receive  the  pod  of  minifter  of  ftate  ^  nni  the  year 
after  to  England,  to  compliment  James  II,  upon  his  acceffion' 
to  the  throne.     Upon  the  revocation  of-  the  tdiA  of  Nantz, ' 
he  did  ^cat  fervices  to  many  of  the  reformed  -,  who  found  a- 
place  of  refuge  in  his  houfe,  when  they  durft  not  appear  ar 
broad,  for  fear  of  their  perfecutors.     Though  he  performed 
his  mafter's  hufinefs  at  the  French  court  with  the  greateft 
ability  and  exadbiefe,  yet  he  led  the  life  aU  the  while  of  a 
very  ftudious  man  :  he  read  and  wrote  a  great  deal,  maintained^ 
a  cerrefpoodehce  with  the  learned  all  over  Europe,  and  an-* 
fwered  their  letters  with  the  utmoft  puoduality* 

After  this  long  ambafly,  he  fpent  fome  years  at  Berlin  in 

retirement  and  among  his  books  ;  but  after  the  peace  of  Ryf- 

i  wick,  was  again  obliged  to  quit  bis  ftudy,  and  fent  on  an  am*« 

Lbaiiy. to  France,  where  he  continued  from  1697  to  I702« 

I  The  eleSor  of  Brandenburg,  having  during  that  interral  af* 

fumed  the  title  of  king  of  Pruffia,  conferred  on  him  the  titlft 

and  dignity  of  baron.     In  1702,  he  quitted  France,  and  went 

ambaflador  to  England  ;  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  biA 

days,  dividing  his  time  between  his  mafter's  bufinefs  and  his 

fUftdies.     He  died  the  28th  of  October  17 10,  aged  eighty* 

one  years  ;  and  was  buried  in  Weftmlnfter-Abbey*      He  leffi 

hut  one  daughter,  who  married  in  England  the  Marquifs  de 

I  MoAtandre.     It  is  Airprifing,  that  Mr.  Spanheim,  who  ieema 

I  to  have  been  tofied  about  Europe  from  one'  court  to  anotbec 

I  all  his  life,  and  to  have  been  continuaJly  engaged  in  negotia-* 

tions^  and  ftate-aflFairs,  which  he  always  difcharged  with  tbo 

.  utmoft  exa£biefs,  could  find  time  to  compofe  fo  many  works  9 

and  works  too  of  learning  and  labor,  which  could  only  bo 

written  in  his  ftudy  a^nd  among  his  books.     One  ms^  almoft 

f  fay  of  him,-  that  he  negotiated  and  did  bufinefs  like  a  man, 

I  wha  had  nothing  elfe  in  his  thoughts  1  and  tbat  he  wrote  liko 
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z  man^  who  had  fpent  his  whole  time  by  himfelf.  He  nevcfr 
appeared  the  man  of  letters,  but  when  it  was  proper  to  do 
fo ;  yet  he  converfed  no  oftener  with  the  unlbarned,  than 
was  neceilary  for  his  bufmefs. 

Some  of  bis  writings  have  been  mentioned  already.  His 
Latin  works,  upon  the  ufe  and  excellence  of  antient  medals, 
is  his  capital  performance :  it  was  publiCbed  at  Rome  in  1664^ 
as  hath  been  obferved  ;  at  Paris  in  1671,  much  enlarged; 
and  after  that  with  fo  many  more  additions,  as  from  a  4to  to 
rife  to  two  large  volumes  in  folio :  the  fi^ft  printed  at  Lon- 
don in  1706,  the  (econd  at  Amfterdam  in  17.17.  This  work 
is  juftly  efteemed  a  treafure  of  erudition*  Two  pieces  of 
Spanheim  are  inferted  in  Graevius's  colle£lion  of  Roman  an- 
tiquities :  one  in  the  fifth  volume,  de  nummo  Smyrnaeorun), 
feu  de  Vefta  &  Prytanibus  Grxcorum,  diatriba ;  the  other  in 
the  eleventh  volume,  intitlcd,  Orbis  Romanus,  feu  ad  Con-  ' 
ftitutionem  Antonini  Imperatoris,  de  qua  Ulpianus,  Leg.  xvii. 
Dig.  de  Statu  Hominum,  Exercitationesduae.  At  Leipfia  1696, 
in  folio,  came  out,  Juliani  Imperatoris  Opera,  Graece  &  Latine, 
cum  variorum  nods  :  recenfente  £z,  Spanheim,  qui  obferva- 
tiones  adjectt*  But  there  is  nothing  of  Spanheim  in  this 
edition,  except  the  preface,  and  very  ample  remarks  upon 
the  firfl  oration  of  Julian  :  he  not  having  leifure  and  .oppor- 
tunity to  proceed  Earther.  Notes  of  his  upon  Callimachus 
are  inferted  in  Grsevius's  edition  of  that  author,  at  Utrecht, 
1697  ;  and  alfo  upon  three  iirft  comedies  of  Ariftophanes  in 
Kufter's  edition,  1709. 

Xiceron,  SPANHEIM  (Frederic)  brother  of  Ezekiel  Span- 

T.  XXIX.  |jgj„,^  j^nj  ygry  learned  alfo,  was  born  at  Geneva  the  iftof 
May  1632  ;  and  at  ten  years  of  age,  carried,  by  his  father  to 
Lcyden.  He  ftudied  philofophy  under  the  famous  Hereboord, 
and  was  admitted  do£tor  in  that  faculty  at  nineteen.  He  had 
loft  his  father  two  years  before  ;  and,  as  he  had  been  defign- 
ed  for  the  roiniftry,  he  applied  himfelf  vigoroufly  to  the  ftudy 
of  divinity  and  the  languages.  Boxton  was  his  mafter  in 
Greek  and  Latin ;  and  Golius  in  orientals,  at  leaft  in  Ara- 
bic.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  miniftry  in  1 652,  and  (boa 
after  began  to  preach  in  feverahparts  of  Zealand.  He  dif- 
charged  the  funSions  of  a  minifter  at  Utrecht  for  one  year 
iwith  a  reputation,  that  raifed  fome  jealoufy  in  the  mind  of 
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Alexander  Morus,  whofe  name  wa^  then  famous  in  the  uni- 
ted provinces.  He  received  foon  after  an  invitation  from 
Charles  Lewis  eleSor  palatine,  who  had  refolved  to  re-efta- 
blifh  his  univerfity  at  Heidelberg,  and  gave  him  the  profef- 
forfliip  of  divinity,  though  he  was  then  but  twenty  three* 
years  of  age.  Before  he  went  to  take  poileffion  of  that  poft, 
he  was  admitted  dodor  of  divinity  at  Leyden  in  April  1655^ 
He  gained  a  great  reputation  at  Heidelberg,  and  the  ele<^r 
palatine  always  (hewed  him  the  higheft  marks  of  his  efteem 
and  confidence ;  but  thefe  favours  did  not  prevent  him  from 
oppoiing  the  eletSlor  with  great  freedom,  when  he  atten^pted  to 
divorce  himfelf  from  the  princefs  his  wife,  in  order  to  marry 
another.  His  merit  procured  him,  during  the  time  he  lived 
in  the  palatinate,  feveral  invitations  from  other  univerfities  ; 
but  he  only  accepted  that  from  I^eyden,  where  he  was  admit- 
ted profeflbr  of  divinity  and  facred  hiftory  with  a  general  ap« 
plaufe  in  Ociober  1670.  Here  his  reputation  was  raifed  to 
the  higheft  pitch.  He  was  four  times  reftor  of  the  univerfity 
of  Leyden,  and  had  the  poft  of  librarian  befides.  Many 
years  before  his  death,  he  was  excufed  from  reading  public 
le<Slures,  that  he  might  have  the  more  leifure  to  apply  him- 
felf to  the  compofing  feveral  works,  which  he  publiihed.  In 
1695,  he  was  attacked  by  a  palfy,  which  affected  half  his 
body  :  of  which  however  he  'afterwards  appeared  to  be  tole- 
rably well  recovered.  He  did  not  indeed  enjoy  a  perfeft 
ftate  of  health  from  that  time  ;  and,  not  being  able  to  reftrain 
hinriielf  from  his  ftudies  and  labours,  which  was  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary,  he  relapfed,  and  died  the  18th  of  May  170 1.  He 
was.  thrice  married,  and  had  feveral  children  ^  but  only  one, 
whofe  name  was  Frederic,  furvived  him. 

His  writings  are  extremely  numerous.  They  were  print- 
ed at  Leyden  in  three  volumes  fplio^  the  iirft  in  1 701,  and 
the  two  laft  in  1703.  They  arc  chiefly,  if  not  altogether, 
upon  fubjedls  of  theology. 

SPEED  (John)  a  well-known  Englifh  hiftorian,  was 
born  at  Farington   in  Chefliire  about  the  year  1555,  and 
brought  up  to  the  bufmefs  of  a  taylor ;  in  which  he  feems  to  ^  ^  , 
^have.  rifen  to  no  fmall  degree  of  eminence,  for  he  was  free  WoitUcs, 
of  the  company  of  merchant-taylors  in  the  city  of  London,   jj^o**^*'!** 
No  particulars  of  his  life  are  known }  nov  bow,  forfaking  Di^. 
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Ac  bufinefs  of  Hs  profeffion,  he  conceived  thooghts  firft  of 
i^udying,  and  then  cf  writing,  hiftory.  In  i6g6,  hepublMh- 
ed  his  ^*  Theatre  oF  Great  Britain  ;"  which  was  afterwards 
ireprinted,  particularly  in  1650,  under  this  title ;  "  The 
*^  theatre  of  the  empire  of  Great  Britaine,  prefenting  an  ex- 
**  aft  geography  of  the  kingdomes  of  England,  Scotland, 
<^  Ireland,  and  the  ifles  adjoyning.  With  the  Aires,  huh- 
**  dreds,  cities,  and  fliire^townes  withtn  the  kingdome  of  £ng* 
•*  land,  divided  and  ddirribed  by  John  Speed,'*  foMo.     Dr. 

Englifli  hif-  Nichoifon  obfervBs,  that  thcfe  maps  ^*  are  extremely  good ; 

brary  p^'c     "  *"^  make  a  noUe  apparatus,  as  they  were  defigned,  to  his 

hondtiyi^.  **  biftory :  but  his  deicriptions  of  the  feveral  counties  are 
<^  mofily  fhort  abftrafts  of  what  Camden  had  faid  before 
him."  In  1614,  he  publifhed  in  folio,  «  Th6'hiftory  of 
*«  Great  Britain  under  the  conqtiefls  of  the  Romans,  Saxons, 
''  Danes,  and  Normans  ;  their  originals,  manners,  warres, 
V  coined,  "and  fcales,  with  the  fucceffions,  lives,  aftes,  and 
'*  ifiues  of  the  Englifh  monarchs,  from  Julius  Caefar  to  our 
**  nwft  graqious  fovcreigne  king  James."  Dedicated  to 
^ing  Jasjes  L  He  borrowed  many  of  his  materials  from 
Camden ;  and  was  fuppiied  with  many  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
$ir  Henry  Spelman,  and  other  antiquaries,  with  ^bom  fae 
was  weU  acquainteicl..  ?There  are  prefixed  to  it  recommenda- 
tpry  poems  m  Latin^  French,^  and  Englilh,  by  Sir  Henry 
Spelman  and  others;  and  writers  have  fpoken  of  it  in  terms 
of  high  commendation.  Mr.  Speed  was  not  only  an  hifio- 
rian,  but  alfo  a  divine ;  for  in  1616,  he  publifhed  a  work  in 
8w,  called  "  The  Cloud  of  Witnefles,  or  the  Genealc^ics 
*^  of  Scripture,  (confirming  the  truth  of  holy  hiftoryand  hu- 
"  .manity  of  Chrift." 

,  He  died  the  28th  of  July  1 679,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St,  Giles  Cripplegate  London,  where  a  monument 
was  erefted  to  his  memory.  By  his  wife  Sufanna,  with 
whom  he  lived  fifty  feven  years,  and  who.  died  aboilt  three 
quarters  of  a  year  before  him,  he  had  twelve  fons,  and  fix 
d^ghters.  One  of  his  fons,  naiiied  John,  was  an  eminent 
phyfician  |  of  wbojoi  Mr.  Wood  has  <giyen  fon^e  accoimt,  In 
t^e  firft  volume  of  Athena?  Oxonienfes.     As  to  Mr.  Sp«ed 

pa^  73*       hinnfelf,  ^^  he  nmft  be  acknowledged,  fiiys  Dr.  Niohdfoni  t9 
\  ^<  have  had  a  bead  the  beft  difpoicd  towards  hrftory  of  any  of 
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*^  our  writers  ;  and  would  certainly  have  oOtdono  himfelf,  ^ 
"  far  as  he  has  gone  beyond  the  reft  of  his  profeffioiij  if  d^ 
**  advantages  of  his  education  had  been  apfwcrable  to  thofe 
*'  of  his  natural  genius*  But  what  could  be  expei^ed  frxwn 
*'  a  taylor?  However,  we  may  bokUy  fay,  that  his  Chroni- 
cle is  the  largeft  and  beft  we  have  hitherto  extant."  In.anor-  p>S*  5- 
ther  .place,  ^*  John  Speed  was  a  perfon  of  extraordinary  in- 
<^  duftrj  and  attainments  in  the  ftudy  of  antiquities ;  and  gij^^ng],  _ 
<'  feems  not  altogether  unwocthy  the  fiame  of  fuoiiyius  ^c  erb-  dcAngiorum 


am 


cc 


ditus  antiquariu^,  given  him  by  coc  who  twas  ^rtainly  fo  ^"Biae, 
*«  himfelf."  ^*  ^ 

S  P  £  L  M  A  N  (Sir  Henry)  an  eminent  Engliih  antiqua- 
jrian,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family }  and  bora  at 
Ccngham  near  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  about  i;he  year  1561.    Ik  LffcofS* 
was  fent  to  Trinity  college  in  Csunbridge,  when  he  was  not  Henry  Spd- 
^uite  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  and  at  *the  end  of  two  years  anfl  ^^^^^^ 
a  half,  was  called  home  upon  the  death  of  his  father.     A-   prefixed  to' 
bout  a  year  after,  he  was  fent  to  Lincoln's  Inn  to  ftudy  Ac  f^^^^^f\y. 
Jaw  ;  Wh^e  having  continued  alrooft  three  years,  he  retired  "  EngUih 
into  the  country^  and  married  a  lady  of  good  faihlon  and  for-  «  sJJ'^^ 
tune.     He  was  high  (heriiff  of  Norfolk  in  1604,  and  began  to  <<  ry  Spa- 
be  diftingui(hed  for  his  great  abilities  and  wifdom.     Accord*  Lcl^d"  *' 
ingly  he  was  fent  by  king  James  three  feveral  times  into  Ice-  iaibiio.   '' 
land  upon  public  buAnefs ;  and  at  home  was  appointed  one 
of  the  commiiHaners,  to  enquire  into  the  oppression  of  ex- 
acted fees,  in  all  the  courts  and  offices  of  England,  as  well  ec^    ^ 
de&aftical  as  civil :  which  bifhop  Hacket  calls  ^^  a  noble  ex<^  Life  of 
"  amination  and  full  of  juftice."     He  attended  tbis  bufinefs  wuiiS 
for  many  years,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  family  and  fortunes  ;  part  2. 
aod  the  government  was  fo  fenfible  of  his  good  ferviices,  that  ^'  ^^* 
a  prefient  of  300  L  was  mude  him,  not  <*  as  a  full  recom* 
"  pence,"  (for  fo  it  is  exprefled  in  the  king's  writ)  hut  only 
*<  as  an  occafional  remembrance,"  till  fomething  more  equal 
to  his  merit  could  he  done  for  him.    .  He  was  knighted  by 
l^ii)g  James  I,  who  had  a  particular  efteem  forJiim ;  as  well 
on  account^  of  his  known  capacity  for  bufinefs,  as  his  great 
karnipg  in  many  ways,  efpecially  in  the  laws  and  antiquities 
9f  our  jyition.     There,  for  a  good  part  of  hisJife^  faefeenur 
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to  have  ftudted  for  his  own  private  amurement,  and  not  vnA 
an  eye  to  any  particular  undertaking* 

When  he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  he  went  with  his 
wife  and  family,  to  live  in  London  ;  and  there  failing  into  a 
ftudy,  to  whidi  his  own  genius  had  always  inclined  him,  be 
got  together  all  fucli  books  and  manufcripts,  as  concerned 

-"  the  fubje£t  of  antiquities,  whether  foreign  or  domeftic.    In 

the  year  i6i3,<  he  publi(hed  his  book  <Se  non  temerandis  ec- 
defiis,  **  churches  not  to  be  violated  ";  and  this  firft  eflay, 
together  with  many  others  that  came  out  afterwards,  con- 
firmed the  notion  which  the  public  had  preconceived  of  his 
profound  learning  and  fkill  in  laws  and  antiquities.  In  1626, 
he  publifced  the  firft  part  of  his  «  Gloffary."  After  he  had 
made  large  colleSions,  and  got  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
the  Saxon  tongue,  he  refolved  to  go  on  with  his  undertaking ; 
but  becaufe  he  would  not  depend  upon  his  own  judgment,  he 
printed  one  or  two  fheets  by  way  of  fpecimen,  froih  which 
his  friends  were  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  his  defign.  He 
was  encouraged  in  it  by  the  moft  learned  perfons  of  that  age: 
at  home,  by  archbifhop  Uftier,  bifcop  Williams  then  lord 
keeper,  Mr.  Sclden,  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton ;  abroad,  by 
Rigaltius,  Salmafius,  Peirefchius,  and  others ;  as  alio  by  Big- 
nonius,  Meurfius,  and  Lindenbrokius,  whofe  affiftances  he 

Frxfat.ad     very  gratefully  acknowledges.     Upon  this,  he  publiflied  it 

aioflarium.  35  f^^  as  to  the  end  of  the  letter  L  ;  but  why  he  went  no  far- 
ther, is  not  known.  Some  have  fancied,  that  he  ftopped  at 
the  letter  M,  becaufe  he  had  faid  fome  things  under  magna 
charta  and  maximum  confilium,  that  his  friends  were  afraid 
might  give  offence ;  <*  that  not  being  a  feafon,  fays  Dr.  Gib- 
^^  Ton,  to  fpeak  freely,  either  of  the  prerogative  of  the  king, 
f^  or  the  liberty  of  the  fubjed,  both  which  upon  many  occa- 
fions  would  have  fallen  in  his  way."  Our  author  has  told 
usy  in  an  advertifement  before  the  book,  that  he  chofe.  to 
entitle,  his  work  Archaeologus,  rather  than  Glofiariudi,  as 
we  commonly  call  it :  for  a  gloflary,  ftri£lly  fpeaking,  is  no 
more  than  a  bore  explication  of  words  ;  whereas  this  treats 
more  efpecially  of.  things,  and  contains  entire  difcourfes  and 
diiKp'tations  upon  feyeral  heads.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  not 
only  to  be  coniulted  upon  occafion,  like  common  lexicons  or 
di(5)ionar)es  -,  but  it  ought  to  b^  carefully  perufed  and  fbidied. 
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as  the  greateft  trcafure  extant  of  the  ancient  cufloms  and 
conftitutions  of  England.  About  the  year  1637,  Sir  William 
Dugdale  acquainted  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  that  many  learned 
men  were  very  dcArous  to  fee  the  fccond  part  publiflied,  and 
requefted  of  htm  to  gratify  the  world  with  the  work  entire. 
Upon  this,  he  (hewed  Sir  William  the  fecond  part,  and  alfo 
the  .improvements  which  he  had  made  in  the  firft  ;  but  withal 
told  him  the  difcouragement  he  had  met  with  in  publiihing 
the  firft  part,  for  that  the  fale  had  been  extremely  fmalt. 
Upon  his  death,  all  his  papers  came  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
John  Spelman  his  eldeft  fon  ;  a  gentleman,  who  had  abilities 
fufficient  to  complete  what  his  father  had  begun,  if  death  . 
had  not  prevented  him.  After  the  reftoration  of  Charles  IT, 
archbifhop  Sheldon  and  chancellor  Hyde  enquired  of  Sir 
William  Dugdale,  what  became  of  the  fecond  part,  and 
whether  it  was  ever  finilhed  ;  and,  upon  his  anfwering  in  the 
affirmative,  expreiled  a  defire  that  it  might  be  printed.  Ac- 
cordingly it  was  publiifaed  by  Sir  William  ;  but,  as  Dr.  Gib- 
Ton  fays,  «<  the  latter  part  in  comparifon  of  the  other  is  je- 
"June  and  fcanty;  and  every  one  muft  fee,  that  it  is  little 
*'  more  than  a  colle£bion,  out  of  which  he  intended  to  com- 
'^  pofe  fuch  difcourfes,  as  he  has  all  along  given  us  in  the 
*^  firft  part,  under  the  words  of  the  greateft  import  and  ufe^ 
"  fulneis."  It  was  furmifed,  for  it  never  was  proved,  that 
becaufe  Sir  William  Dugdale  had  the  publiihing  the  fecond 
part,  he  inferted  many  things  of  his  own,  which  were  not 
in  Sir  Henry  Spelman's  copy ;  and  particularly  feme  pafla- 
ges,  which  tend  to  the  enlargement  of  the  prerogative,  in 
oppolition  to  the  liberties  of  the  fubjedl.  But  Dr.  Gibfon 
aiTures  us,  that  the  very  copy,  from  which  it  was  printed, 
is  in  the  Bodleian  library  in  Sir  Henry^s  own  hand,  and  ex- 
idly  agrees  with  the  printed  book  5  and  particularly  upder 
the  word  Parlamentum,  and  thofe  other  paflTages,  upon 
which  the  controverfy  was  raifed.  So  far  then  as  the  copy 
goes,  for  it  ends  at  the  word  Riota,  it  is  a  certain  teftimony, 
that  Sir  William  Dugdab  did  no  more  than  mark  it  for  the 
printer,  and  tranicribe  here  and  there  a  loofe  paper :  and, 
though  the  reft  of  the  copy  was  loft,  before  it  came  to  the 
Oxford  library,  on  which  account  there  is  not  the  fame  au- 
thority for  the  Gloflary's  being  genuine  after  the  letter  R ; 

yet 
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'yet  k  is  hot  likdy,  that  Sir  WiUiam  had  «ny  mote  ibare  ki 
.thefe  laft  letters  of  the  alphabet,  than  be  bad  mi  any  of  the 
\xtft.  We  have  been  more  .particular  in  our  account  of  this 
GloIIary,  becaufe  it  is  a  very  iin^rtant  ;wark,  %nd  of  mom 
'  confequence  than  any  thing  Sir  Henry  Spelman  u^rote. 

The  next  work  which  he  entered  upon  wa^,  an  edition 
of  Che  <^  ^gliih  councils."  lie  had  entered  upoi«  this  work) 
before  the  *^  Oloflfary"  was  £niflied ;  and  was  partkuiarly 
Praefat.  ad  encouraged  in  it,  as  he  teils  u^,  -by  ^e  arcbbifiifips,  Ai>bQt, 
CdncU.y.i.  X^ud,  and  Ufber.  He  branched  his  undetrtakiag  iiMio  three 
|>artS)  aiSgning  an  inline  volume  to  each  divifion  :  i^  *'  Fron 
^<  the  firft  plantation  of  cbriftianil^  to  the  coniing  in  of  th? 
^<  conqueror  in  the  year  1066.  a.  From  the  Nor^nan  con- 
<<  queft  to  the  cafting  c^the  pope's  fupremacy,  and  the  dif- 
^'iblution  of  ajonafteries  by  Henry  VIII.  3.  Tbe.hiftory 
<<  of  tlie  reformed  £ngli(h  church  frona  Henry  VJII  to  his 
*'own  time."  The  volume,  which  contained  the  fitft  of 
thefe  heads,  was  published  in  1 639,  about  two  year^  before  his 
death,  with  his  own  annotations  up^n  the  more  difficultphces. 
The  fecond  volume  of  the  ^^  Councils"  as  well  as  the  fe- 
cond  part  of  the  <^  Gloflary,"  was  put  into  the-hands  of  Sir 
WiUiam  Dugdale,  by  >the  direction  of  archbiflioip  Sheldon 
and  lord  chaAoellor  Hyde,  Sir  William  made  confider^Ie 
-additions  to  it  out  of  the  archbishop's  regifters  and  the  Cot« 
tonian  library ;  and  it  was  publiihed  in  ;[664,  but  With  a* 
bundance  of  faults,  occailoned  by  the  negligence  of  either 
tbfc  copier,  of  ct>rrfc<9or,  or  both.  Sir  Henry  wrote  feveral 
HKther  works,  all  rela^ng  to  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms.  He 
P^as  a  great  encourager  of  learning  and  learned  men*  It  was 
}lc,  who  firft  advifed  Dr,  Watts  to  the  ftudy  of  antiquities ; 
s»i,  when  be  bad  arrived  to  good  &U1  in  thofe^matterB,  ex* 
cited  him,  as  the  dkxEbr  owns  in  his  preface,  to  iindertakea 
^ew  edition  of 'Matthew  Bacis's  hiftory.  He  calls  Mr.  /CasH 
den  his  antient  friend  ;  and:he  was  like  wife  a^gioat  favlMiier 
i^  Sir  WiUiam  Diigd^ile.  His  revival  of  the  old  Saxon 
tpijgue  ought  to  be  reckoned  a  good  piece  of  Service  to  the 
ftudy  of  antiquities.  He  bad  found  the  excellent  ufe.rftbat 
language  in  Xke  whole  cburfe  of  his  ftudi^,  asyi  much  la-. 
nk^ted  the  negledrof  it  both  at  home  and  abcoad;^  wMdl 
yrsis  ^fo  very  general,  <;hat  be  did  not  .then  kaow  one  man  in 

the 
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Ae  world,  who  perfeftly  underftood  it.  Hereup6n  he  fet- 
tled a  Saxon  IcSure  in  the  univerfrty  of  Cambridge,  allow- 
ing ten  pounds  per  annum  to  Mr.  Abraham  Wheeloclke^ 
prefenting  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Middlrton  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  and  giving  him  Irkewife  the  profits  of  the  impropri- 
ate re6h)ry  of  the  fame  church  ;  both  which  were  intended 
by  him  to  be  fettled  in  perpetuity  as  an  endowment  of  that 
Jefture  ;  but  Sir  Henry  and  his  eldeft  fon  dying  in  the  com- 
pafe  of  two  years,  the  civil  wars  breaking  forth,  and  theit 
eftate  b^ing  fequeftered,  the  family  became  incapable  of  ac-  4 
complifhing  hh  defign.  He  died  in  London  1641,  and  was 
buricid  in  Weftminftcr  abbey  near  Camden's  monument.  In 
1698,  was  publilhed  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gibfon,  '"  Reliquiae 
Speltnannianae :  The  pofthumous  works  of  Sir  Henry 
Spehnan,  knight,  relating  to  the  laws  arid  antiquities  of 
"  England,'*  folio.  Thefe  were  dedicated  to  archbifliop  Te- 
nifon,  and  reprinted  with  Sir  Henry's  "  Englifh  works'*  in 
1723  folio,  under  the  infpe£tion>and  by  the  care  of  the  fame 
Mr.  Edmund  Gibfon,  then  dofitor  and  bifliop. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman  had  eight  children,  four  fons  and  four 
daughters.  His  eldeft  fon,  •*  the  heir  of  his  fludies,"  as  he 
calls  him,  was  John  Spelman,  Efq;  a  very  learned  gentleman,  Pf^ft^.  td 
who  had  great  encouragement  and  aflurance  of  favour  from  Voh\** 
Charles  I.  That  king  fent  for  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  of- 
fered hrm  the  mafterlhip  of  Sutton's  hofpital,  with  fome  other 
advantages,  in  confideration  of  his  good  fervices  both  to 
church  andftate;-  who,  thanking  his  majefty,  replied,  that 
he  was  very  old,  and  had  one  foot  in  the  grave,  but  fhoiild 
be  more  obliged,  if  he  would  confider  his  fon  :  upon  which, 
the  king  fent  for  Mn  Spelman,  and  conferred  that  and  the 
honour  of  knighthood  upon  him.  After  the  civil  war  broke 
out,  his  majefty,  by  a  letter  under  his  own  hand,  command- 
ed him  from  his  houfe  in  Norfolk,  to  attend  iat  Oxford; 
where  he  -was  often  called  to  private  council,  and  employed 
to  write  feveral  papers  in  vindication  of  the  proceedings  df 
the  court.  He  was  the  author  of,  "  A  view  of  a  pretended 
"  book  intitled,  Obfervaiions  upon  hii  maieftfs  hate  anfiuers^ 
*•  and  epiftUs.^*  Oxford,  1642,  in  4to.     His  name  is  not  fet  ' 

to  it ;  yet  Dr.  Thomas  Barlow,  who  haci  received  a  copy 

from 
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Athcn.  Ox.  from  him,  told  Mr.  Wood  that  it  was  of  his  compofmg. 

Vol.  II.        jj^  wrote  alfo,  "  The  cafe  of  our  affairs  in  law,  religion, 

••  and  other  circumftances,  briefly  examined  and  prefented 

«*  to  the  confciencc,"  1643,  in  410.     While  he  was  thus  at- 

tending  the  affairs  of  the  public,  and  his  own  private  ftu- 

^ies,  as  thofe  would  give  hiin  leave,  he  fell  Ack ;    and  died 

the  25th  of  July,  1643.     His  funeral  fermon,  by  his  ma* 

jefty's  fpecial  order,  was  preached  by  archbiibop  Uflier,  an 

intimate  acquaintance  both  of  father  and  Ton.     The  fon  pub- 

lifhed  the  Saxon  pfalter  under  the  title  of  Pfalterium  Davidis 

LatinO'Saxonicum  vetus,   1641,  in  4to,  from  an  old  manu- 

fcript  in  his  father's  library,  collated  with  three  other  copies. 

He  wrote  the  life  of  king  Alfred  the   Great  in   Englifli, 

which  was  publifhed  by   Mr.   Thomas  Hearne  at  Oxford 

1709  in  8vo.   It  had  been  tranflated  into  Latin  by  the  care  of. 

Obadiah  Walker,  mailer  of  Univerfity  colhrgc,  who  publiflicd 

-     the  tranflation  with  notes  and  cuts  at  Oxford  in  1709,  8vo. 

Clement  Spelman,  youngeft  fon  x>i  Sir  Henry,    was  a 

councellor  at  law,  and  made  puifny  baron  of  the  Exchequer 

upon  the  refioration  of  king  Charles  II.     He  publi(hed  fome 

Athen.  Ox.    pi^ces  relating  to  tljc  government,  and  a  large  preface  to  bit 

fat^ier's  book,  De  non  temerandis  ecclefiis.     He  died  in  June 

1679,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Dunftan's  church  Fleetftreet. 

SPENCER  (Dr.  John)  a  very  ingenious  and  learned 
Englifli  divine,  was  born  in  Kent  in  the  year  1630,  and  c- 
ducated  at  Corpus  Chrifti  college  at  Cambridge j  where  he 
took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1648,  and  a  mailer's  in 
1652.  He  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college;  and  in  1659, 
took  a  bachelor  of  divinity's  degree,  as  he  did  a  do£ior's  in 
1663.  In  1667,  he  was  phofen  matter  of  Corpus  Chrifti; 
and,  in  1677,  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Ely.  Thefe  were 
his  dignities  and  preferments,  which  h/i  did  not  merely  enjoy, 
but  alfo  adorned  with  fingular  abilities  and  learning ;  as  his 
publications,  though  not  numerous,  do  abundantly  teilify. 

June  the  28th  166c,  ^^  being  the  day  of  public  thankf- 
•*  giving  to  God  for  the  happy  reftoration  of  his  majefty/to 
^'  his  kingdoms,"  he  preached  a  fermon  at  St.  Mary's'  in 
Cambridge  on  Proverbs  xxix.  2,  which  he  publiihed  there 
the  fame  year  under  the  title  of  **  Thg  RighuQus  Ruler**  In 

1663, 
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1663,  he  publifhed  there  in  4to,  *'  A  difcourfe  concerning 
^  prodigies  :  wherein  the  vanity  of  prcfages  by  them  is  re- 
**  prehended,  and  their  true  and  proper  ehds  aiTerted  and  vin- 
"  dicated."  A  fecond  edition  of  this  truly  philofophical  and 
learned  work,  correded  and  enlarged,  was  publilhed  at  Lon- 
don 1665,  in  8vo ;  when  was  added  to  it,  **  A  difcourfe 
"  concerning  vulgar  prophecies  :  wherein  the  vanity  of  re- 
"  ceiving  them,  as  the  certain  indications  of  any  future 
"  event,  is  difcovered  ;  and  fome  characters  of  difti  nation 
"  between  true  and  pretended  prophets  are  laid  down."  In 
1668,  he  publifhed  a  Latin  difTertation  concerning  urim  and 
diumiAim  ^  and  in  1685,  his  great  and  famous  woric,  De  le- 
gibus  Hebraeorum  ritualibus  &  earum  rationibus.  Spencer's 
great  view  in  explaining  the  reafons  of  the  mofaic  ritual 
was,  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  men,  and  clear  the 
Dei^,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  from  arbitrary  and  fan- 
taftic  humour;  which  fonfie,  not  difcerning  thefe  reafons, 
liad  been  ready  to  charge  him  with,  and  from  thence  had  fall- 
en into  unbelief.  But  this  attempt,  great  and  noble  as  it  was, 
difgufted  and  difgufts  all  thofe,  and  there  are  not  a  few  of 
them,  who  think  the  divinity  of  any  doftrine  or  inftitution 
weakened,  in  proportion  as  it  is  proved  to  be  rational ;  and 
one  great  objection  to  it,  even  among  fome  who  are  not  irra- 
tionalifts,  is,  the  learned  authors  having  advanced,  that  many 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewifh  nation  are  deduced  from 
thepraSices  of  their  heathen  and  idolatrous  neighbours.  This 
pofition  has  given  no  fmall  offence,  as  if  greatly  derogatory 
from  the  divine  inftitution  of  thofe  rights ;  and  many  writers 
have  attacked  it  both  at  home  and  ab-oad,  particularly  Her- 
man Witfius  in  his  -ffigyptiaca.  Others  however  have  fcen  no 
ill  confequences  from  admitting  it ;  and  the  work  upon  the 
whole  has  been  highly  and  juftly  valued,  as  it  defer ves,  being 
full  of  good  fenfe  an^ learning  of  all  kinds,  and  extremely 
'Well  written.  The  author  afterwards  greatly  enlarged  it,  ^ 
particularly  with  the  addition  of  a  fourth  book  ;  and  his  pa- 
pers, being  committed  at  his  death  to  archbifliop  Tenifon, 
were  bequeathed  by  that  prelate  to  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, together  wiU^  the  fum  of  fifty  pounds,  to  forward  the 
printing  of  them.  At  length  Mr.  Leonard  Chappclow,  fel- 
low of  St.  John's  college,  and  profeflbr  of  Arabic,  being  de- 

puted 
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puted  by  the  Qmverflty»  and  ofi^tr^d  the  reward,  undertook  a 
new  edition  of  thU  WOfk,  with  die  author's  additions  and  rm* 
provements^  and  p^blilhed  it  at  Cambridge  1727,  in  two 
volumes,  folioi 

Dr.  Spencer»  after  a  life  fpent  in  the  clofeft  application  to 
bis  ftudics^  died  the  27th  of  May  1695,  aged  fixty-thrce  years ; 
suid  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  Corpus  Chrifti  College.^ 

Thcipc  was  WmUm  Sjksnccr,  fellow  of  Trinity  College  In 
C|aad>ridge»  and  a  very  learned  man  ;  of  whom  we  know  no- 
thing more,  than  that  be  publiflMsd  at  the  univerfoy  prefs  in 
9658410,  the  eight  books  againft  Celfus  and  Philocalia  of 
Origien,  with  a  carre£ted  Latin  verfton,  and  notes  of  his 
own. 

SPENSER  (Edmund)  a  great  EngliQi  poet,  was  born 

in  London,  and  educated  at  Pembroke- Hall  in  Caittbridge^ 

\^h6re  be  took  a  bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1572,   and  a 

Hughes's      noftfter's  in  1576.     This  appears  from  the  regifter  of  the  uni- 

«  Life  of  ^^  verilty ;  and  muft  needs  be  thought  a  fufficient  conflitatton  of 

jrrefixedTo     tj^pfe,  wUo  relate  Spenfcr  to  have  b^en  born  fo  early  as  1510 : 

liis  editioo     ^hichy  though  it  IS  thc  date  fixed  upon  his  monument  at  Weft* 

^r*sWorks.*  iD&ofter- Abbey,  cannot  but  be  erroneous.     He  does  not  feeia 

Lond.  1715,   ^  i^y^  had  much  fortune  or  intereft,  at  his  firft  fettiag  out  into 

iMio!  *        the  world  J  for  he  is  faid  to  have  ftood  for  a  fellawfhip  in  his 

college,*  and  to  have  mifled  it.    This  di&ppointment,  together 

vrith  the  narrowne(s  of  his  circumftances,  forced  him  from  the 

untverfity  :  and  we  find  him  next  taking  up  his  refidence  wtdi 

fome  friends  in  the  north,  where  be  fell  in  love  witb  bis  Ro^ 

falind ;  whom  be  fo  finely  celebrates  in  his  paftoral  poenu, 

and  of  whofe  cruelty  he  has  written  fuch  pathetic  coiDptaiou* 

As  poetry  is  frequently  the  offspring  of  love  and  retirefueot,  it 

is  probable  that  his  genius  began  to  diflingwib  itfclf  aboui  this 

time ;  for ''  The  Shepherd's  Calendar,'^  which  is  &  full  of  bis 

«      fuccefslefspailion  for  Rgfalind,  was  the  fir£t  of  his  wortks  of  any 

*''^sh^'    note.     Mr.  Hughes  obferves,  that  in  this  work  our  poet 

lierd'sCa-     ^*  has  not  been  mifled  by  the  Italians  j  though  Taflo's  Aipin* 

►ndar,  *prc-  c€  ^^  might  have  been  at  leaft  of  as  good  authority  to  biin  ia 

Spenfer's       "  the  paftoral,  as  Arioflo  in  the  greater  kind  of  poetry.    Bui 

Wofks.         cc  Spenfer  rather  chofe  to  follow  nature  itfelf,  and  to  paint  the 

<<  life  and  fentiments  of  fbepherds  after  a  more  iunple  and  un- 

«af- 
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<^  affeded  vaantier.'' He  afterwards  fay»»  ibsri:  *^  the  fioVf 

^^  piicity,  wbdch  appears  in  Spenfef 's  paftorals,  may  be  thought 
^<  bfy  fome  readers  to  have  too  much  of  the  meriun  rus  ^" 
but  adds,  that  *'  if  he  has  erred  in  this,  be  haa  at  leaft  erred 
*'  OH  the  fight  hand." 

The  *'  Shepherd's  Calendar"  was  addrefled,  by  a  flhort  dc"« 
dication  in  verfe,  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  who  was  then  in  the 
bijgheft  reputation  /or  wit,  gallantry,  and  polite  accompliih-' 
ments  ;  and  who,  being  himfelf  an  excellent  writer, ,  immedt*' 
ately  became  fenfible  of  Spenfer's  merit.     He  was  one  of  the 
firft  who  difcovered  it,  and  recommended  it  to  the  notice  of 
the  befl  judges ;  and  fo  long  as  this  great  man  lived,  Spenfet 
never  wanted  a  judicious  friend  nor  a  generous  patron*     After 
he  had  (lard  fome  time  in  the  north,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
quit  his  obfcurity,  and  come  to  London,  that  he  might  be  in 
the  way  of  promotion ;  and  the  iirft  means  he  made  ufe  of, 
after  his  arrival  there,,  was  his  acquaintance  with  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  when  this  acquaintance  began, 
whether  upon  his  ^ddreiHng  to  him  "  The  Shepherd's  Calen- 
"  dar,"  or  fome  time  after.     If  a  certain  ftory,  which  is  ufu- 
ally  told  upon  this  occadon,  be  true,  it  muft  have  been  fome 
tim<;  after :  the  fiory  runs  thus.  It  is  faid,  that  he  was  a  ftran- 
ger  to  Sir  Philip,  when  he  had  begun  to  write  his  "  Fairy 
"  Queien ;"  and  that  he  took  occafion  to  go  to  Leiceftcr- 
Houfe,  and  to  introduce  himfelf  by  fending  in  to  Sir  Philip 
the  ninth  Canto  in  the  iirft  book  of  that  poem.     Sir  Philip  was 
niuch  furprifed  with  the  defcription  of  Dejfair  in  that  canto, 
^d  h  &id  to  harve  fhewn  an  unufual  kind  of  tranfport  on  the 
diieoveryoffb  new  and  uncommon  a  genius.     After  he  had 
itad  fon&e  ftanzas,  he  called  his  (Inward,  and  bid  him  give  the 
per&B,  who  brought  thofe  verfes,    fifty  pounds ;  but  upon 
reading  the  next  ftanxa)  he  ordered  the  fum  to  be  doubled. 
The  fteward  was  as  much  furprifed   as    his  mafter,    and  «     ^ 

thought  it  his  duty  to  make  fome  delay,  in  executing  fo  fud- 
iin  and  lavifli  a  bounty ;  but  upon  reding  one  ftanza  more,  * 
Sir  Philip  raifed  his  gratuity  to  200I.  and  commanded  the        \ 
fleward  to  give  it  immediately,  left,  as  he  read  farther,  he 
might  be  tempted  to  give  aWay  his  whole  eftate. 

Though  nothing  could  have  been  more  happy  for  Spenfer, 
than  to  be  introduced  to  court  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  yet  he  did  ' 

not 
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not  immediately  receive  any  great  benefit  from  it  He  was 
indeed  created  poet  laurekt  to  queeii  Elizabeth  ;  but  for  fome 
time  he  only  wore  the  barren  laurel,  and  pofleiTed  the  place 
without  the  penfion.  The  lord  treafurer  Burghley  had  not,  it 
feems,  the  fame  tafte  and  feeling  of  Spenfer's  merit  with  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  ;  l)ut  on  the  contrary  is  reported  to  have  inter- 
cepted, from  fome  motive  or  other,  the  queen's  intended  boun- 
ty to  him.  It  is  faid  that  her  majefty,  upon  Spenfer's  prefent- 
ing  fome  poems  to  her,  ordered  him  lool.  but  that  the  lord 
treaiurer  Burghley,  objecting  to  it,  faid  with  fome  fcorn  of 
the  poet,  "  What !  all  this  for  a  fong  ?"  The  queen  replied,' 
"  Then  give  him  what  is  reafon."  Upon  this,  Spenfer  took 
a  proper  opportunity  to  prefent  the  following  lines  to  her  ma- 
jefty,  in  the  form  of  a  petition,  to  remind  her  of  her  order; 

"  I  was  promifed  on  a  time 
*^  To  have  reafon  for  my  rhime  ;     ~ 
*'  From  that  time  unto  this  feafon, 
*••  I  received  nor  rhyme  nor  reafon. 

which,  we  are  told,  produced  the  defired  efFed  j  for  that  the 

queen,  not  without  reproving  the  treafurer,  immediately  di- 

rf£led  the  payment  of  the  money.     Fuller  relates  this  h&i 

Worthies  in  ^^^  ^  '^^^  noble  author  has  made  fome  reflexions  on  it^  which, 

looion.       though  thrown  out  in  a  ftrain  of  fatire  and  irony,  and  mere!/ 

.^  to  ferve  a  prefent  purpofe,  contain  neverthelefs  much  good 

truth  ;  and  deferve  to  be  pondered  well  by  certain  literary  re- 

clufes,  who  upon  the  merit  of  mere  letters,  have  been  always 

.    ready  to  hope,  for  what  mere  letters  has  in  no  age  obtained. 

Boling-        ''  If  we  write  for  pofterity,  fays  he,  we  muft  not  complain 

tfcai  Trafts"  *'  '^*'  ^^^  ^^^^  of  rewarding  our  merit  is  left  to  pofterity ;  and 
Occafional  "  if  we  negjeit  to  ferve  the  ftate,  thofe,  who  are  appointed  to 
vT^iK  **  P^'^'i^^  over  it,  break  no  rule  of  equity,  when  they  negleft 

**  us.  Spenfer  has  been  amply  recompenfed  by  pofterity  for 
♦*  his  Fairy  ^een  ;  but  the  wife  treafurer  Burghley  declined 
**  the  payment  of  an  hundred  pounds,  which  queen  Elixabedi 
**  ordered  him,  and  left  this  admirable  poet  to  ftarve.  Had 
.''  Spenfer  applied  himfelf  to  more  ferious  ftudies ;  had  he  ex** 
•'  celled  in  phyfics,  in  metaphyfics,  or  even  in  the  firft  philo- 
^<  fophy  or  in  theolc^,  inftead  of  excelling  iti  wit  and  poetiyi 

«'llie 
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*'  the  amabtles  inlaniae  of  Horace,  his  ufage  would  have  been 
*^  the  fame  no  doubt.     Even  the  greateft  produ(5lions  of  thefe  > 

*^  ftudies  are  but  trifles  in  the  account  of  a  confummate  ftatef- 
*^  man,  and  may  properly  enough  be  diftinguiihed  from  the  o^ 
*'  thers  in  his  fenfe,  by  the  title  of  Infaniae  feveriores.  Our 
^'  £ngli(h  minifters,  to  their  honor  be  it  fpoken,  have  at  all 
*^  times  proceeded  upon  this  admirable  principle.  The  moft 
*' excellent  fermons,  the  moft  elaborate  treatifes,^  have  not 
<'  been  fufficient  to  procure  the  advancement  of  fome  divines, 
^^  while  a  forry  pamphlet,  or  a  fpii itual  libel,  has  raifed  others 
"  to  the  higheft  dignities  of  the  church.  As  it  has  fared  with 
"  mere  divinity,  fo  has  it  fared  with  mere  eloquence :  as  one 
*^  never  caufed  the  divine,  fo  the  other  never  caufed  the  law-* 
*'  yer,  to  be  diftinguifhed  ;  but  we  know,  that  if  either  of  them 
^^  be  employed  in  a  court-caufe,  he  never  fails  to  make  his 
*^  fortune.  The  fame  fate  has  attended  writers  of  another 
*^  kind  :  the  celebrated  Tatlers  and  Spe^ators  had  lio  reward 
*^  except  from  I)ookfellers  and  fame;  but  when  thofe  authors 
'^  made  the  difcovery  I  have  made,  and  applied  their  talents 
"  better  in  writing  the  Englijhman  and  Freeholder^  one  was 
^^  foon  created  a  knight,  and  the  other  became  fecretary  of 
**  ftate.  In  (hort,  without  enumerating  any  more  inftances, 
^^  I  may  confidently  affirm,  that  this  has  been  the  cafe  from 
"  Burghley  to  this  time.'*  We  verily  believe  with  the  noble 
author,  that  it  has  ;  and  therefore  would  earneftly  advlfe  alt 
mere  fcholars,  mere  poets,  and  mere  wits,  not  to  fufier  dif<^ 
content  and  fpleeh  to  be  predominant ;  not  to  difquiet  and  fret 
themfelves  continually,  becaufe  they  may  happen  to  be  over-> 
looked  or  negle£ked  by  ftatefmen ;  but  to  remember,  that 
ftatefinen  a£t  altogether  upon  the  principles '  of  worldly  wif^ 
dom,  and  will  therefore  never  ferve  thofe,  who  either  have  it 
not  in  their  power,  or  do  not  endeavour  to  ferve  them.  H 
thefe  fcholars,  and  poets^  and  wits,  would  obtain  the  end,  lei 
them  ufe  the  means :  if  they  exped  favors  of  a  ftatefman,  let 
them  attend  him,  let  them  devote  themfelves  to  him,  let  them^ 
depend  uponhim,  letthem  abandontheir  bodies,  fouls,  wit,  learn* 
ing,  and  talents  of  all  kinds  entirely  to  his  fervice.  Such  is  our  er«« 
teem  therefore  forthememory  of  Spenfer,that  we  are  forry  to  fay^ 
he  did  not  behave  himfelfphilofophically  enough  in  this  regard>: 
for  there  are  fcatteredamoAghis  poems  many  weakand  quervlouj^ 
bemoanings  of  hardandundeferved  treatment,  nntwkbout  fome 
Vol.  X.  .  H  h  Xplenetic 
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fpJcfietic  and  fatyrlcal  rcfleabns.  In  his  **  Mother  Hub- 
«*  bcrd's  Tale,**  he  has  painted  the  misfortune  of  depending  on 
courts  and  great  perfons  :  he  has  done  it  indeed  In  a  moll 
lively  manner,  and  the  defcription  would  have  been  very  well 
if  it  had  not  flowed,  as  it  is  to  be  feared  it  did,  from  fpleen  and 
difappointment.  We  will  tranfcribe  it  however,  not  only  for 
hs  beauty,  but  by  way  of  comfort  to  thofe,  who  are  apt  to 
lament  th^r  own  fate,  for  not  being  dependent  upon  feme 
great  man  ;  Tor  not  being  placed  in  the  road  to  preferment,  as 
k  is  ufually  e^preffed, 

'«  Full  little  knoweft  thou,  that  haft  not  tJry'd, 
*«  What  heH  it  is  in  fuing  long  to  bide  : 
**  To  lofe  good  days  that  might  be  better  fpent, 
•*  To  waft  long  nights  in  penfive  difcontent ; 
**  To  fpced  to  day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow,    * 
*^  To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  forrow ; 
**  To  have  thy  prince's  grace,  yet  want  her  peers, 
**  To  have  thy  afking,  yet  wait  many  years  ; 
*'  To  fret  thy  foul  with  crofles  and  with  cares, 
^*  To  eat  thy  heart  with  comfortlefs  defpairs ; 
.     •'  To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run, 
**  To  fpend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone. 

But  though  Spenfer  had  no  intereft  with  the  lord  treafurer 
Burghley,  yet  we  find  him,  fome  time  after  his  appearance  at 
court,  in  confiderable  efteem  with  the  moft  eminent  men  of 
that  time.  In  the  year  1579*  he  was  fent  abroad  by  the  earl 
ofLeiceftcr;  but  it  does  not  appear  in  what  fervke.  The 
moft  important  ftep,  which  he  afterwards  made  into  bufincfi, 
was  upon  the  lord  Grey  of  Wilton's  being  appointed  lord  de- 
puty of  Ireland ;  to  whom  Spenfer  was  recommended,  and 
went,  as  fecretary.  Thore  is  no  doubt,  that  he  filled  his  office 
with  very  good  fkill  and  capacity;  as  may  appear  by  his 
^^-Dlfcourfe  on  the  State  of  Ireland*''  His  fervices  to  the 
cjown  were  rewarded  by  a  grant  from  queen  Elizabeth  of 
three  thoufand  acres  of  land  in  the  county  of  Cork  :  his  houfe 
was  in  Kikolman  j  and  the  river  Mufla,  which  he  has  more 
than  once  introduced  into  his  poems,  ran  through  his  grounds; 

It' was  in  this  retirement,  that  he  finifhed  his  celebrated  poem 

and' 
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and  chef  d'ouvre,  *«  TJje  Fairy  ^een^V  Which, waS:  prob^bwr 
begun  fome  time  biefore  5  for  it  was  begun  and  Rniihed  at  iixr 
ferent  intervals  of  tifne.     He  puUifljed  iat  firft  only  three  ' : 

books,  with  an  explication  of  the  general  meaning  of  tbp 
poeui,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  dated  JanuJary  t^e  2^d 
1589.     To  thefe  .three  boolcs  three  more  .were  added  in  a  fol- 
lowing edition  ;   but  the  fix  laft,  for  It  confifted  of  twelve, 
were  unfortunately  loft  by  his  fervant,  whom  he  had  in  haftc 
\    fent  before  him  into  England.     It  was  in  this  retirement,  that 
he  was  a  more  fuccefsful  Ipver,  than  when  he  courted  Rota- 
'    lind :  for  the  colleftloh  of  his  *'  Somets*^  are  d  kind  of  fhort 
:    hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of  a  new  amour,  wWch  we  find  ended 
[    in  a  marriage,  and  gave  occafion  to  an  epithalamium,  which 
j    no  one  could  write  tty  well  as  himfelf.     Laftly,    it  was  in  this   See  RAW^ 

retirement,  that  he  was  vifited  by  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  in  his  ' 

,   return  from  the  Pbrtugal  expedition  in  1589. 

In  the  rebellion  iq  Ireland  under  the  earl  of  Defmond,  oui: 
poet. was  plundered  and  deprived  of  His  eftate  ;'  and  feems  t6 
have  fpent  the  latter  j^art  of  his  life  wjth  much  grief  of  hearty 
under  the  dirappointment  of  a  broken  toxtunfe.  He  died  in ;  the 
year  1598,  and  was  interred  in  Weftmihfter  Abbey  near  thf 
famous  Geoffrev  Chaucer,  as  he  had  defir^d  :  where  a.monur 
ment  was  erefled  to  him  at  the  charge  of  Robert  Devereatp^ 
earl  of  Effex.  The  prefent  infcription  Is' in  Engllfli,  places 
his  birth  in  1510,  and  his  death  in  1596;  although  Canj^ejj 
fays  exprefsly,  that  it  was  in  1598.  But  this  infcrfption  is 
with  reafon  fuppofed  to  have  been  put  up  fince,  when  the  mqur 
nument  was  perhaps  repaired ;  and  to  be  wholly  different 
froni  the  original  one,  which  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Fuller  and  Keepers 
I  pthers  to  have  been  in  Latin.  In  a  fliort  Latin  trafl,  defcri-  MonumentA 
bing  the  monuments  of  Weftminfler-Abbey  in  the  year  1600,  n^ft, 
and  publiflied  as  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Camden,  we  find  the  fol* 
lowing  account  of  it.  Edmundus  Spenfer,  Londincnfis,  An^ 
glicorum  Poetarum  noftri  faeculi  facile  princeps,  qiiod  ejus  Poe- 
I  mata,  faventibus  Mufis  &  vifturo  genio  confcripta,  compro- 
i  bant.  Obiit  immatura  mortc,  anno  falutis  1598,  &  propc 
Galfridum  Chaucerum  conditur,  qui  fifcliciffime  Poefin  Angli- 
cis  Uteris  primus  illuftravit.  In  quem  haec  fcripta  funt  Epita- 
phia.  Let  us  obfcrve,  before  we  tranfcribe  the  epitaph^^ 
that  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing  Spenfef  born   in  1510  appears 
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plainly  from  the  expref&on  tmmatura  morte^  which  Is  here  ufed, 
1>ut  certainly  would  not  have  been,  if  he  had  died  at  eighty- 
eight  years  of  age.  This  19  the  epitaph ;  the  com{iorer  of 
which)  feems  to  have  had  his  eye  oh  that  of  cardinal  Bembo 
liponRaphaeL 

Hie  prope  Chaucenim  (Itus  eft  Spenferius,  IIH 
Proximus  ingenio,  proximus  ut  tumulo. 

Hie  prope  Chaucerum,  Spenfere  Poeta,  Poetam 
Conderis,  &  verfu  quam  tumulo  proprior. 

Anglica,  te  vivo,  vixit  plaufitque  Poefis  : 
Nunc  moritura  timet,  te  moriente,  mori. 


EflSiy  on 
Poetty. 


Preface  to 
his  tranfla- 
tion  of  Ra- 
pin'a  reflec- 
tions on  A 
rtftotlt  of 
pocfy. 


Such  were  the  notions  conceived  of  Spenfer,  and  fuch  th6 

eloges  beftowed  on  him,  by  his  contemporaries.     Pofterity 

has  In  no  wife  been  infenfible  to  his  merit,  but  has  allowed 

htm  to  be  the  firft  of  our  £ngU(h  poets,  who  brought  heroic 

poeiy  to  any  perfection  \  and  feems  to  be  agreed,  that  his 

Fairy  ^een  is,  for  invention  and  true  poetry,  little  inferior, 

if  not  equal,  to  any  production  ancient  d^  modern  thatpreceed- 

ed  it.     Let  us  quote,  however,  the  juagments  of  a  few  ai'- 

tlcs.     Sir  William  Temple  remarks,  that  **  the  religion  of 

^'  the  Gentiles  had  been  woven  into  the  contexture  of  all  the 

**  ancient  poetry  with  a  very  agreable  mixture  ;  which  made 

**  the  moderns  9St8t  to  give  that  of  Chriftianity  a  place  alfoin 

**  their  poems.     But  the  true  religion  was  not  found  to  be- 

^'  come  fidion  fo  well,  as  a  falfe  had  done  :  all  their  attempts 

**  of  this  kind  feemed    rather  to  debafe  religion,    than  to 

**  heighten  poetry.     Spenfer  endeavoured  to  fupply  this  with 

**  morality,  and  to  make  inftruftion,  inftead  of  ftory,  thfefub- 

**  jeft  of  an  epic  pdem.      His  execution  was-  excellent,  and 

*'  his  flights  of  fancy  very  noble  and  high  ;  but  his  defign  was 

•«  poor,  and  his  mpral  lay  fo  bare,  that  it  loft  its  effeft.    It 

*<  is  true  the  pill  was  guilded,  but  fo  thin,  that  the  color  and  the 

**  tafte  were  too  eafily  difcovered."     Mr.  Thomas  Rhymer 

**  aflerts,  that  **  Spenfer  may  be  reckoned  the  firft  of  our  hc- 

•*  roic  poets.     He  had,  fays  he,  a  large  fpirit,   a  (harp  judg- 

•*  ment,  and  a  genius  for  heroic  poefy,  perhaps  above  any 

*<  that  ever  wrote  fmce  Virgil.     But  our  misfortune  is,  he 

<«  wanted  a  true  idea,  and  loft  himfelf  by  following  an  un- 
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'^  faithful  guide.  Though  befides  Homier  and  Vtfgil  he  had 
«<  read  Taflb,  yet  he  rather  fufiered  himfelf  to  be  mifled  by 
^<  Ariofbo  :  with  whom»  blindly  rambliog  on  marvellous  ad- 
'<  ventures,  he  makes  no  confidence  of  probability.  All  is 
**  fanciful  and  chimerical,  without  any  uniformity,  or  without 
^^  any  foundation  in  truth.  In  a  word,  his  poem  is  perfed: 
**  Fairy  Land."  Drydcn  fays,  that  «  the  Englifli  have  only  .  J^^i"^. 
**  to  boaft  of  Spenfer  and  Milton  in  heroic  poetry,  who  nei-  Uoon  of 
''  ther  of  them  wanted  cither  genius  or  learning  to  haye  been  J^^*"*** 
perfed  poets,  and  yet  both  of  them  are  liable  to  many  cen- 
Aires.  For  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  deftgn  of  Spenfer ; 
he  aims  at  the  accompliihmenv  of  no  one  action  ;  he  raifea 
up  a  hero  for  every  one  of  his  adventures,  and  endows  each 
*^  of  them  with  fome  particular  moral  virtue,  which  renders 
^'  them  all  equal,  without  fubordination  or  preference.-«-The 
^*  original  of  every  knight  was  then  living  in  tHe  court  of 
<<  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  he  attributed  to  each  of  them  that 
*'  virtue,  which  he  thought  was  moft  conipicuous  in  them: 
**  an  ingenious  piece  of  flattery,  though  it  turned  not  much  to  ^ 

<<  his  account.-— --^His  obfolete  language  and  the  ill  choice  of 
*^  his  ftanza  are  faults  but  of  the  fecond  magnitude.  For  not*  . 
^^  withftanding  the  firft,  he  is  ftill  intelligible,  at  leaft  after  a 
^'  little  pra£^ice ;  and  for  t\\e  laft,  he  is  the  more  to  be  ad* 
*^  mired,  that  laboring  under  fuch  ^  difficulty  his  verfes  are  fo 
^'  numerous,  fo  various,  and  fo  har'monious,  that  only  Virgil^ 
^^  whom  he  has  profefledly  imitated,  has  f^rpafled  him  among 
•'  the  Romans,  and  only  Waller  among  the  Englifh.'*  Laftly,  . 

Mr.  Hughes  obfcrves  very  juftly,  that  "  the  chief  merit  of  ontheFjirf 
^  this  poem  confifts  in  that  furprifing  vein  of  fabulous  inven-    ^'i«*'*»  4* 
**  tion,  which  runs  through  it,  and  enriches  it  every  where 
*<  with  imagery  and  defcriptiotis,  more  than  we  meet  with  in 
^^  any  other  modern  poem*     The  author  feems  to  be  pofTefled 
^'  of  a  kind  of  poetical  magic;  and  the  figures  he  calls  up  to 
*^  our  view  rife  fo  ^hick  upon  us,  that  we  are  at  once  pleafed 
<<  and  diftra&ed  by  the  exhauftlefs  variety  of  them  :  fo  that 
^^  his  faults  may  in  a  manner  be  imputed  to  his  excellencies. 
'*  His  abundance  betrays  him  into  excels,  and  his  judgment  is  . 
*^  0ver*bprn  by  the  torrent  of  his  imagination.'* 
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*§PtRONE  (Speron)  an  ingenioi^s  and  polite  Italian 
JiTiceroh,       wfiter,  was  born  of  a  nol)!e  family  at  Padua  in  15.00  ;    and 
torn,  XXXIX.  made  fo  rapid  a  progre|s  in  his  juvenile  fludies,  that,  at  twen- 
ty, years  of  age,  he  was  chofen  firft  profeflbr  of  logic  in   the 
univerfity  there  ;  aild  was  raifed,  in  1528,  to  the  place  of  pro- 
feflbr extraordinary  in  philofophy.     We  know,  but   few  cir- . 
cumftances  of  his  life.     He  lived  a  long  time  at  Rome,  and 
'       ,  was  there  under  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV,  who  made  him  a. 
knityht.     He  was  pften  eniployed  in  affairs  of  importance,  a.n(| 
feveral  princes  would  have  raifed  him  to  dignities  of  any  kind  j 
but  his  love  of  eafc  and  independence  made  him  refufe  them 
all.     Being  once  fent  to  Venice,  upon  fome  negotiation,  he 
fpokfi  in  the  fenate  there  with  fo  much   eloquence,  that  the 
judges  and  advocates  left  the  bar  to  Hfteq  to  him.     He  was 
^Ifo  fent  by  the  pope  to  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  about  a 
peace  \  and  harangued  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  aftonifbed  al) 
who  heard  him.     It  is  related  of  him,  that  he  was  always 
reading  mean  arid  obfolete  books  5  and  that,  on  being  aiked 
lyhy  he  amufed  himfelf  with  fuch  fluff,  he  anfwered,  ''  be- 
*«  caufe  whatever  he  ftole  from  them  was  fure  to  lie  concealed;^ 
♦'"whereas  if  he  was  to  take  the  fame  liberty  with  authors-^of, 
«*'note,  he  fliould  be  detected  and  acqufed   of  plagiarifcn  at 
♦'once.'*     This  may  ferve  as  a  bon  mot^  and  that  is  all  the 
ufe  of  inferting  it.   He  died  at  Padua  in  1588,  aged  88  years. 
It' is  faid  that  he  was  confummately  (killed  in  civil  law,  in  the-. 
ok)gy,  in  hiftory,  and  all  branches  of  literature  :  his  works  do 
not  en'Jible  us  to  decide  upon  this  point.     However  this  we 
'  'are  fure  of,  that  he  was  an  admirable  mafler  of  the  Italian 

.*  ;tongue  ;  and  that  he  is  cited  in  the  diiSiopary  of  La  Crufca,  as 
one  of  the  beft  writers  in  it.  It  is  on  this  account,  that  his 
WjOrks,  which  are  all  vi^ritten  jn  Italian,  are  even  now  fought 
after  and  read:  they  conftft  of  dialogues,  diflertations,  orations, 
Jitters,  and  a  tragedy. 

SPINCKES  (Nathaniel)  an  eipincnt  nonjuring 
Englifli  divine,  was  born  at  Caftor  in  Northamptonfl^ire  in  the. 
year  1653 ;  ancj  after  a  private  education,  was  fent  to  Trinity, 
college  in  Cambridge  in  1669,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Jc- 
fu$  ColJeg?,     When  he  hadjtaj^^ij  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  got 
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into  both  orders,  he  became  a  chaplain  in  the  fismilyof  Sif  Ri- 
chard Edgcomb  of  Mount  Edgconrb  in  Devonihire,  where  he 
]ived  fome  time.  About  the  year  1681,  he  was  made  chap- 
lain to  duke  Lauderdale ;  where  he  coatra£^ed  a  great  ac- 
quaintance and  intimacy  with  Dr.  Hickes,  who  was  his  ftU 
I9W  chaplain.  Upon  the  duke*s  death  in  1683,  he  removed  . 
to  St.  Stephen's  Walbrooke  in  London,  where  he  continued 
two  years  curate  and  lecturer.  In  1685,  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter of  Peterborough  conferred  on  him  the  leStory  of  Peakijik 
in  Northamptonlhif  e ;  and  while  he  was  redor  here,  he  mar- 
ried a  wife  who  furyived  him  but  a  week.  In  1687,  he  was 
made  a  prebendary  of  Salifbary ;  and  the  fame  year,  inftituted^ 
to  the  rectory  of  St.  Martin's  in  that  town.  He  was  deprived 
of  all  his  preferments  in  1690,  for  refufing  to  take  the  oathd 
to  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  He  lived  till  the  28th  of 
July  1727^  and  wrote  a  great  many  pieces  in  favor,  of  the 
nonjuring  fcheme,  and  againfl:  thofe  who  propagated  different 
principles ;  particularly  agalnft  Mr.  Hoadly,  afterwards  biihop, 
whofe  "  Meafures  of  fubmiiSon  to  the  Civil  Magiftrateai" 
gave  occafion  to  his  publiQiing  tw6  or  three  pamphlets.  Ho 
was  a  man  of  learning,  and  particularly  fkilled  in  the  Saxon 
language  ;  in  which  way  he  was  of  ufe  to  Dr..Hicke3«  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  a  bifhop  amohg  the  Nonjurprs. 

SPINOZA  (Benedict  de)  an  atheiftical  philofopher^ 
was  the  fon  of  a  merchant,  who  was  originally  a  Portuguese; 
and  was  born  at  Amfterdam,  about  the  year  ^633.  He  learned  Bayle'sDId* 
the  Latin  tongue  of  a  phyfician,  who  taught  it  at  Amfter- 
dam 'y  and  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  but  loo(e  in  che  prin* 
ciples  of  religion.     He  applied  himfelf  early  to  the  ftudy  of 
divinity,  whichhe  perfued  for  many  years;,  and  afterwacds 
devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  philofophy.      Nemo  reflente  fuit 
iurpijftmus  is  a  maxim,  which  has  often  been  applied  to  Spi- 
noza :  for  he  was  firft  a  Jew,  then  a  Chriftian,  and  laftly  an 
Atheift.     He  was  a  Jew  by  birth ;  but  having  a  geometrical 
turn,  which  made  him  apt  to  require  areafon  for  every  things 
he  quickly  difliked  the  do6lrine  of  the  rabbins ;   and  being, 
withal  of  an  open  temper,  and  a  great  enemy  to  diiEnwlation^ 
he  foon  difcovered  this  diflike  to  the  fynagogue.     It  is  faid 
that  the  Jews  offered  to  tolerate  hidi^  .provided  he  would  com- 
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ply  outwardly  with  thdr  ceremonies  ;  nay,  that  they  even  pro* 
nttfed  him  a  yearly  peniion,  being  unwilling  to  lofe  a  man, 
who  was  capable  of  doing  fuch  credit  to  their  profbffion  ;  but 
he  eould  not  refolve  to  comply,  having  an  averfion  .to  hypo- 
crify,  as  he  thought  this  would  be.     However,  it  was  only 
by  degrees,  that  he  left  their  fynagogue  ;  and  perhaps  he 
would  not  have  broke  with  them  fo  foon,  had  he  not  been 
treacheroufly  attacked  by  a  Jew,  who  gave  him  a  thruft  with 
a  knife,  as  he  was  coming  from  a  play.    The  wound  was 
ilight,  but  he  believed  the  afTaffin  defigned  to  kill  him.  From 
that  time  he  left  them  altogether,  which  was  the  reafon  of 
his  excommunication.     Afterwards  he  became  a  Chriftian  : 
^^  he  profeiTed  to  be  a  Chriftian,  fays  Sebaftian  Kortholr,  and 
In  Pnefat.     u  not  only  wcnt  himfelf  to  the  churches'of  the  Calvinifts  or 
Patris  fuidl  "  Lutherans,  but  likewife  frequently  exhorted  others  to  go, 
tribuB  im-     « and  greatly  recommended    fome    particular  preachers/* 
^pfton   «•     ^gffi^  repente  iurpijfimui  cannot,  methinks,  be  well  applied  to 
Spinoza,  when  from  Judaifm  he  became  a  convert  to  Chri« 
ftianity,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  he  was  Only  a  Chriftian  out- 
wardly.    This  was  indeed  the  cafe ;  and  it  appears  not  only 
from  his  books,  but  from  many  anecdotes  which  are  preferved 
of  his  life.     One  day  at  the  Hague,  his  hoftefs,  who  was  a 
Lutheran,  afked  him.  Whether  he  thought  fahationi:ould  he  had 
in  her  religion  ?  Tour  religion,  fays  Spinoza,  is  a  very  good  one  i 
0ndyou  need  feek  no  other  ^  nor  doubt  the  leafi  of  your  fahation, 
provided  that  to  your  religion  you  join  apeaceable,  l^i^y  inoffew 
five  liff.     That  is,  live  as  you  fliould  do,  and  all  religions  are 
the  fame :  which  however  is  to  fay,  that  none  o^them  ar« 
'  true,  or  have  any  pretence  to  a  divine  authority.     As  to  his 

Atheifm,  it  was  not  perhaps  fo  clear  and  evident,  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  difputation,  till  after  his  death,  when  his  Opera  Pof* 
thuma  put  the  thing  out  of  doubt.  For  although  his  TraAa* 
tus  Theologico-Politicus,  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year 
1670,  contains  all  the  feeds  of  that  Atheifm,  which  was  af- 
terwards difplayed  in  his  Opera  Pofthuma;  though  fome 
writers  had  fbewn  clearly  enough,  that  Atheifm  was  fairly  de- 
duciblefrom  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  TraSatua  Theo- 
logico-Politicus, yet  as  Spinoza  had  not  yet  been  a  dogmadft 
en  that  head,  one  cpuld  not  have  been  certain  of  his  being  VX 
Athpil :  ftich  ftrange,  abfurd^  and  contradifiory  combinations 
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of  ideas  are  frequently  founil  to  exift  in  the  head  of  the  fame 
man. 

His  Opera  Pofthuma  however,  as  we  have  obferved,  put 
the  thing  out  of  doubt ;  and  upon  the  whole  we  fee,  that  Spi- 
noza was  a  Jew  by  birth,  aChriftian  through  policy,  and  an 
Atheift  by  principle.     His  hypothefis  was,  that  *^  there  is  but  See  amoas  * 
"  one  fubftance  in  nature,  and  that  this  only  fubftance  is  en-  ^wpoft*»»- 
*'  dpwed  with  infinite  attributes,  and,  among  others,  with  ex-  the  piece 
**  tenfton  and  thought.     Afterwards  he  affirms,  that  all  bodies  «ntitied  e- 
'*  in  the  univerfe  are  modifications  of  that  fubftance^  as  it 
<^  is  extended  ;  and  that,  for  inftance,  the  (buls  of  men  are 
'*  modifications  of  that  fubftance,  as  it  thinks  :  fo  that  God, 
"  the  neceflary  ani  moft  perfeft  Being,   is  the  caufe  of  all 
things  that  exift,  but  does  not  differ  from  them.  He  affirms, 
that  there  is  but  one  Being,'and  one  nature;  and  that  this 
Being  produces  in  ttfelf,  and  by  an  immanent  adion,  what* 
ever  goes  by  the  name  of  creatures :  that  he  is  at  once  both 
*^  agent  and  patient,  efficient  caufe  and  fubje£l,  and  produces 
'*  nothing  but  what  is  his  own  modification."     This  abfurd 
and  monftrous  hypothefis  is  the  firft  principle,  on  which  Spi« 
noza  builds  his  fyftem.«  He  was,  it  is  faid,  the  firft  who  redu- 
ced Atheifminto  afyftem,  and  formed  it  into  a  regular  body 
of  dodrines,  ordered  and  connected  according  to  the  manner 
of  the  Xareometricians  ;  otherwife  his  opinion  is  not  new.   Pa- 
gans, Mahometans,  and  fome  heretical  Chriftians  have  main- 
tained it.     What  are  we  to  make  of  thefe  paflfages  in  TuUy  ? 
*^  Niither  is  Strata ^  called  the  natural  philofipher^  to  be  beard^ 
<*  who  thinks  that  all  divine  power  was  lodged  in  Mature ;  in  ^^^^  j,  ,^ 
«t  which  are  the  caufes  of  producing^  increajing^  avd  diminijhing^  «•  S'» 
^  but  is  without  any  fenfe  or  figure, ^^     So  again  elfewbere,  Awd/uil, 
«*  all  thingSy  fays  Strato,  that  exiji^  are  effected  by  nature**^  c.  38. 
The  do£hrine  of  the  foul  of  the  world,  which  was  fo  common 
among  the  ancients,  and  made  the  principal  part  of  the  fyftem 
of  the  Stpicks,  is,  at  the  bottom,  the  fame  with  that  of  Spi- 
noza.    Read  only  Cato's  difcourfe  in  Lucan,  efpecially  thefe 
three  verfcs : 

Efhie  Dei  fedes  nifi  terra,  &  pontus,  &  aer,  V^^'lt]'  "* 

£t  ccelum  &  virtus  ?  Superos  quid  quaerimus  ultra  i  '      ' 

Jupiter  eil  quodcunque  vides,  quocunque  moveris. 

Is 
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Is  not  the  fiat  offove^  earthy  Jia^  and  enr^ 
And  heaven^  and  virtue  ?  where  would  we  farther  trace 
The  Gad  ?  wheriere  we  mcve^  wbate^ere  wefee^ 
Is  Jove. 

The  firft  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  two  fyftems  is 
roanifeftly  the  fame;  and  perhaps  the  diflerence,  if  there  be 
any,  would  be  found  to  confift  chiefly,  in  the  diifercnt  man- 
ner (A  explaining  it. 

Spinoza  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  a  fociable,  af- 
fable, boneft,  friendly,  and  a  good  moral  man.  He  was 
temperate,  liber^il,  difinterefted.  He  faid  nothing  in  converfa- 
tion,  but  what  was  edifying  ;  never  fwore  ;  never  fpoke  dif- 
refpe<^uUy  of  God  \  went  fon^times  to  hear  fermons,  and 
conftaatly  exhorted  others  to  go.  This  may  feem  firange, 
CQofidering  his  principles  \  yet  not  firanger,  if  we  confider  it, 
tban  that  men  (hould  lead  wicked  lives,  who  are  beriever8.of . 
the  gofpel.  He  felt  fo  ftrong  an  inclination  to  enquire  after 
truth<>  that  he  renounced  the  world  in  a  manner,  the  better  to 
fujcceed  in  thait  enquiry.  Not  contented  to  free  himfelf  from 
aljL  mauner  of  bufmefs,  he  alfo  left  Amfterdam,  becaufe  die 
vifits  of  hi^  friends  too  much  interrupted  his  fpeculations ; 
and  after  often  changing  his  place  of  refidence,  fettled  at  tbe 
Hague.  None  of  his  retirements,  however,  could  prevent 
^  *  his  £ame  and  reputation  from  fpreading  far  and  wide ;  which 
occaiioned  him  frequent  vifits  at  home,  as  well  as  invitations 
from  abroad.,  Tbe  famous  prince  of  Conde,  whofe  learning 
was  almofl  as  grea^  as  bis  courage,  and  who  loved  the  con- 
verfation  of  freethinkers,  defu-ed  to  fee  Spinoza,  and  procured 
him  a  pafi  to  come  to  Utrecht,  when  he  commanded  there 
the  troops  of  France.  Spinoza  went :  and  though  the  prince 
of  Conde  was  gone  to  vifit  a  pofi  the  day  Spinoza  arrived  at 
Utrecht,  yet  he  returned  as  foon  as  poifible,  and  held  much 
dtfcouffe  with  that  pbilofopher.  The  Palatine  court  defued 
to  have  him,  and  offered  him  a  profeiTorihip  of  philofophy  at 
Heidelberg.  Mr.  Fabricius,  who  was  ordered  to  write  to 
him  upon  this  occafion,  promifed  Spinoza  *'  a  full  liberty  of 
<^  philofophifing ;  of  which^  adds  he,,  the  eleSor  thinks  you 
<^  vvill'not  make  an  ill  ufe  to  the  prejudice  of  the  religion  by 
<^  law  eftabliftied*    If  you  come  hither  you  will  lead  a  plea- 
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^  fant  life,,  an^  Cujjh.  as.becopgiea  ^  jhilofoph/er/'     Taic©  Ae 

original :  philofophandi  libertutem  hauuh  ampl'ijfiiyam'i  qua  te^. 

ad  puhltce  Jiahilitam   reli^iontm   conturbandafn.  Tion  ahufurum 

credit. — Hoc  unum  addo^  <r,  ft  hue,  vmeris^^  i^iutm  phiUfopho* 

dignam  cum  voluptate  tranfa^iurum.  Spiiio>4  ^mfwerecj,  that  if  Spinoz.  Op. 

he  had  ever  wifhed  to  be  a  profeffor,  be  could  not  bgv^  wiAed'  Poft.p.  562, 

for  any  other  profc flbr Ihip,  than  tliat  which  w?s  offered  biirt 

in  the  palatinate ;    "  efpccially  for  rfi^  Jiber^y  of  philofo- 

"  phifirtg,  which  his  eleftor^l  bigbo^fs  vpijiihf^fed  to  gc^nt 

"  him  :"  prafertim  oh  lihertaUm  pbilafophandi^  qmrn  princeps 

clementijfim^s  ^oncedere  idignGtur,  It  is  curipus  tQ^ol^e^ve,  that  ji^j^       g-^ 

among  ot)iqr  re^fpns  hq  gives  ia  excufe  fojc  not  ^c^ptingthh: 

profcflbrfhip,  one  is^  that  *'  he  does  not  l^ip^y  .wkbiq  what 

^'  bounds  he  muil  confine  himfelf>  that  he  might  not  feemto- 

"  be  a  dlfturber  qf  t|ie  religion  by  l^if  cft^Wifced.":    Ccgit^ 

dandey  fays  he,  me  nefcirej  quiht^s  limitibm  lib^rMf  ijia  phih* 

Jophandi  i Titer chdidd eat y  m  vid^ear  pt{H^^^.Ji^Hl\tcm  religio^m 

ferturbare  v^lle.     So  deli(;ate  was  this  phijoropber,;  wiMre  his 

liberty  was  in  queftior> !        .  ...  ^^^^'  ^'  ^^^ 

He  djed  of  a  confumption  at  the  Hague,  in  Febriiary  1677,' 
in  the  forty- fifth  year  of  hl^  age;   fo  f4#ljy  confirnned  in  his> 
atheifm,  that  he  had  taken,  fome  prec^utioiM  cc^  conceal,  his 
wavering  and  inconftancy,   if  perchance  he  fhould  difcover 
any,     Mr.  Bayle^  in  his  Thoughts  upon  Comets^  l^as  given  us  «  ^    -^ 
this  account :  Spinoza,   fays  he,   ^  wag  the  greatefc  atheift 
^'  that  ever  livqd  ^  and  he  grew  io  fond  of  cecta^n  philofophio 
^^  principles,  that  the  better  to  naedit^te  upon  thero>  he  coti- 
*'  Hned  himfelf  to  a  clofe  retirementi^  renoupcing^alltheplea^ 
*'  fures  and  vanities  of^  the  wpr]c]>  and  minting  nothing-  but 
''  thofe  abftrufe  meditations.     Being  upon. the  point  of  death, 
^'  he  fent:  for  his  landlady  \  and  defired,  thatfbe  would  not 
"  fuiFer  amy  minifter  to  fee  h\m  ia  that  coii4ition.     His  rea* 
'-  fon  fof:  it. was  fuppofed  to  be^  that  he  bad  a  mind  to  die 
^^  without  diiputing,  arid  was  ^fr^id  thai  die  weaknefs  of  htSr 
"  f(^nfes  might  makfs  him  iay  fom^thing  incoi^fleat  with  bis* 
*^  principles :  that  is,  he  wa&  afraid  it  would  be  fai^.io  the  Wiorld,. 
'^  that  his  confcie^ce,  awakening  at  the  %bt  of  deaths  had  damp^< 
^'  ed  his  courage,  apd  made  bim^  renounce  bis.QpimQos."*  His^ 
fn^nds  f^y^  that  out  oixfioA^^y  b^defired;^  that  no  i(:£):iho^ldbe> 
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callfd  after  his  name.    Thus  we  are  told  in  the  preface  to  his 

Pojihumous  Works ^  that  *^  the  two  initial  Utters  only  of  the 

^*  author* s  name  were  put  to  the  hok^  becaufe  a  little  before  his 

**  death  be  exprefslj  defined^  that  his  naifu  Jbould  not  be  pre* 

^^  fixed  to  his  ethtcks^  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  printed.  And 

*'  why  he  did  foy  no  other  reafon  can  feemingly  be  given^  but 

^^  becaufe  he  would  not  have  the  do^lrine  called  in  his  name. 

**  For  be  faysy  in  the  2^tb  chapter  of  the  appendix  to  the  ^sh 

**  part  of  his  E thicks j  that  thofe  who  would  help  others  to  the 

**  attainment  of  the  fupreme  goodj  will  not  deftre  that  their 

**  doctrine  be  called  by  their  names  :  and  where  be  is  explain* 

*'  ing  what  ambition  is^  he  plainly  taxes  fucb  as  do  this  with 

*^  being  ambitious  of  glory.'*     In  the  mean  time,  he  does  not 

appear  to  have  had  many  followers.     Few  have  been  fuf- 

peded  of  acihering  to  his  dodrine ;  and  among  thofe,  «^o 

have  been  fufpeSed,  few  have  ftudied  it ;  to  which  we  may 

add,  with  Mr.  Bayle,  that  of  thofe  who  have  ftudied  it,  few 

have  underftood  it,  by  reafon  of  the  many  difficulties  and 

impenetrable  abftradions  which  attend  it.  Our  Toland  feems 

to  have  aj^roached  the  neareft  to  hit  fyftem  of  any  modem 

freethinker  :  and  indeed  the  do&rines,  inculcated  in  his  Pan- 

theifticony  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Spinoza, 

S  P  O  N  (Charles)  a  veiy  ingenious  and  learned  French- 
man, was  the  fon  of  a  merchant,  and  born  at  Lyons  the  25tb 
Noirreiles  of  December,  1609.  He  was  fent  at  eleven  years  of  age  to 
pubiiqardes  ^^^  in  Germany,  from  whence  his  grandfather  had  removed 
£ettres,  for  the  fake  of  fettling  in  commerce,  to  learn  Latin  :  and  he 
!Art.*v.' in  *  made  a  proficiency,  fuitable  to  his  uncommon  parts.  He 
the  Oeuvret  had  a  fine  talent  for  Latin  poetry ;  and  Mr.  Bayle  fays,  that 
Bayle  ^t.  I.  ^^  ^^  ^^  extemporary  piece  in  iambics  upon  the  deluge  and 
p.  92.  laft  conflagration,  compofed  by  him  at  fourteen  years  of  age, 

which  would  have  done  honor  to  an  adult,  if  it  had  been 
written  in  the  hours  of  leifure.  At  his  return  from  Germa- 
ny,, he  was  fent  to  Paris ;  and  lived  with  Mu  de  Rodon  in 
the  years  1625  and  1626,  who  taught  him  philofophy.  Mr. 
de  Rodon  was  a  great  mailer ;  and  one  of  thofe,  who  had 
deferted  the  fyftem  of  Ariftotle,  and  embraced  that  of  Epi- 
curus, as  cprre&ed  by  the  celebrated  GaiTendi.    He  ftudied 
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alio  mathematics  and  aftronomy  under  John  Baptift  Morin ; 
but  did  not  contrad  the  taint  of  aftrology,  with  which  that 
otherwife  great  man  was  fo  mortally  infeSed*  From  1627, 
he  applied  himfelf  to  medicine  for  three  or  four  years  ;  and 
quitting  Paris  in  1632,  went  to  Mon^Uier,  where  he  was 
received  dodor  in  that  faculty.  Two  years  after,  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  college  of  Phyfic  at  Lyons  ^  at  which 
place  he  prai^fed  with  great  fuccefs  in  his  profeffion,  till 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  made,  in  1645,  ^  '^'"^  ^ 
honorary  ph3fiician  to  the  king.  He  maintained  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  all  the  learned  of  Europe,  and  elpecially  with 
the  famous  Guy  Patin,  profeflbr  of  phyfic  at  Paris ;  above  a 
hundred  and  fifty  of  whofe  letters  to  Mr.  Spon  were  publiflied 
after  his  death.  He  was  perfe£Uy  (killed  in  the  Greek  lan-t 
guage,  and  underftood  the  German  as  well  as  his  own.  He 
always  cultivated  his  talent  for  Latin  poetry,  and  put  the 
aphorifms  of  Hippocrates  into  verfe ;  but,  becaufe  others  had 
done  the  fame,  did  not  publiih  them.  He  publiihed  in  1661 
the  prognoftics  of  Hippocrates  in  hexametre  verfe,  which  he 
intided  Sibylla  Medica;  and  dedicated  them  to  his  friend 
Guy  Patin.  He  publiihed  fome  other  things  of  his  own, 
and  did  great  fervice  to  the  republic  of  letters,  by  occafioning 
the  works  of  other  men  to  be  publiflied,  as  many  were  at 
Lyons  under  his  infpe^tion  and  care :  the  printing  the  volume 
of  Sennertus's  letters  was  owing  intirely  to  him.  He  had  a 
vaft  veneration  and  afFedion  for  GaiTendi,  and  wrote  the  foT* 
lowing  diftich  at  his  death,  which  has  been  much  admired : . 

Gaflendiis  morltur,  Sophia  luget,  ingemit  orbis. 
Sponius  in  iu(^u  eft :  folus  Olympus, ovat. 

Mr.  Spon  died  the  2ifl  of  February  1684,  after  an  ill^ 
iiefs  of  about  two  months.  He  was  a  good-natured  man, 
without  either  fpleen  or  ambition,  of  few  words,  fond  of  his 
ftudy,  fincere,  polite,  charitable,  pious,  and  a  lover  of  man- 
kind. He  left  behind  him  a  fon,  of  whom  we  fliall  fpeak 
immediately,  who  became  a  more  illuftrious  man,  than  him- 
felf had  been :  he  lived  to  fee  him  fb ;  and  therefore  thofe 
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imes,  where  Civtd  (J)eaks  to  Caefar ,  are  vieiy  pt?rtlnently  ap- 
pKcd  by  Mr.  Bayife  to  him  : 

r 
t 

Natlcpife  HAidteHs  frene  faftA  fatetiir 


E(fe  minora  ifuis,  &  vinci  gaodet  ab  illb. 

Metahiorph.  Lib.  xv. 

S  P  O  N  f Ja!\^^s)  ^as  the  foh  of  Charles  Spon,  arid  born 
kt  Lyons  in  164.^.     After  atf  education  of  g^eat  care,  he  was 
&Tl^m!     admitted  doftor  olF  phyfic  at  Montpellier  1111667^  and   a 
1686.  Art.  ftiertiber  of  thedollege  ofphyficians  at  Lyons  in  i66g.  Thefe 
"•  two  year*  he*  fpent  at  Strafbiirg  v^ith  thfe  )earned  Boeder  j 

And  therS  becoming  very  intimate  with  Mr.  Charles  Patin,  he 
contrafted^  probably  from  that  gentleman,  a  ftrong  goGt  for 
antiquities^  Sortie  time  after j  Mf.  Vaillant,  the  king's  anti- 
qtiarj^,  paffing  throii^h  Lyx^si  tb  Italy  in  queft  of  medals  and 
tflJifer  artt'rtjttities,  Mr.  Sp.i»n  accompanied  him.' — He  after- 
Wards,  irt  the  years  1675  and'  1676,  made  a  Voyage  to  Dal- 
il%atia^  Grfeece,  and  the  Levant,  in  corfipany  with  ^Mr. 
Wl»6^1er;  fef  all  which  places  hfe  has  given  us  a  very  fine  ac- 
Q0Mtil.  ^  Whether  he  was  weak  by  nature,  or  hurt  hiftifelf  by 
Ais  ^oY^g^^  do<^s  not  appear ;  but  he  never  after walfds  en- 
joyed good  health.  Being  of  the  reformed  religion,  he  wai 
dhti^ed  to  decamp  in  1685,  when  the  edi£t  of  Nants  was  re- 
voked :  he  intended  to  retire  to  Zurich,  the  fVeedom  of  which 
city  had  Been  beftowed  in  an  honorary  manner  lipon  his  fa- 
ther, and  was  upon  the  road  thither;  but  wintering  at  Vcvay, 
a  town  upon  the  lake  Leman,  he  died  there  the  25th  of  Dc- 
cember  1686.  He  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the  Ri- 
covrati  at  Patdua  ;  of  that  of  the  B^aax  Efprits,  et^kblifhed  at 
Nimes  by  letters  patents  in  1682  :  and  he  would  have  been  an 
oVnamcnt  to  any  fociety  in  the  world  j  for,  as  Mr.  Baylc 
has  faid  of  him,  and  a  vaft  eloge  it  is,  **  the  qualities  oiF  a 
Nouvelles,     *<  learned  and  thofe  of  an  honeff  man  were  never  more  hap- 

Art.*  IX.^*    "  P^^y  ""'^^^^'  ^^^"  in  ^'^^'''  * 

He  was  the  author  of  nlany  valuable  and  curious  works, 

printed  at  Lyons ;  the  principal  of  which  are  thefe  ;    i.  Re- 

cherches  ^es  Antiquitezde  Lyon.  16  74,  8vo.    2.  Ignotorum 

rftqud  obfcurorum  Deorum  arae.  1677,  8vo,     3.  Voyage  de 

Grece  &  du  Levant  1677,  in  3  volumes,  lamo,  4,  Hiftoircde 
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la  Ville,  &  cle  TEtatde  Geneva,' 1680,  in  two  volumes  i2mo« 
This  work  was  publiflied  in  Englilh  in  1687,  folio,  after  ha- 
ving goRe  through  feveral  editions  in  the  original :  which  need 
not  be  wondered  at,  fmce  according  to  Mr.  Bayle,  who  was 
a  v^xy  competent  judc^e,  it  was  extremely  perfetS  in  its  kind.   Nouvelles 
'5.   Lettre  au  P.  la  Chaife  fur  TAntiquite  de  la  Religion,  in  &c.  Janv. 
l2mo.    Anfwered  by  Mr.  Arnaud,  but  often  reprinted.    6.   iv.^*^*^* 
Recherches  curieufes  d'Antiquite,  1683,  4to.     7.  Mifcellanea 
cruditae  Antiquitatis,  1679,  and  1683,  folio.  Befides  thefe,  he 
publifhed  feveral  things  of  a  fmaller  nature,  upon  fubje£ls  re- 
lating to  his  own  profeffion. 

SPONDANUS  (Joannes)  or  John  de  Sponde,  a  man 
of  uncommon  abilities  and  learning,  was  the  fon  of  a  coun- 
fellor  and  Secretary  to  Jane  d*  Albert,  queen  of  Navarre  ;  and 
Was  born  at  Maulcon  de  Soule  in  the  country  of  BIfcay,  in  the 
year  1557.  He  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  literature;  fpQ^o^ 
and,  when  he  was  not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  began  NUS, 
a  commentary  upon  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyflee,  which  was 
printed  at  Bafil  1583,  in  folio,  with  a  dedication  to  bi^  pa- 
tron the  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV  ofVrance^ 
His  notes  and  obfervations  upon  Homer  are  very  inconfidera- 
ble,  Cafaubon  calls  them  futiles ;  neverthelefs,  it  is  wonderful 
that  fo  young  an  author  fhould  have  fo  much  reading  and 
learning  as  appears  in  them.  The  (ame  year,  he  Caufed  A- 
riftotle's  Logic  to  be  printed  at  Bafil,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  marginal  notes.  He  abjured  the  reformed  religion  in 
1593,  and  immediately  publiflied  a  declaration  of  hisreafons 
for  doing  fo.     He  left  the  court  foon  after  his  abjuration,  and 

went  to  conceal  himfelf  in  the  mountains  of  Bifcav  ;  where  he 
read  and  wrote  himfelf  to  death.  He  died  the  1 8th  of  March 
1595,  and  Was  buried  at  Bourdeaux.  He  is  reprefented  as 
having  fpent  this  Khort  life  of  his  in  much  fatigue  and  mi- 
lery.  * 

SPONDANUS  (HfiNRicus)  or  Henry  de  Sponde,  a 
younger  brother  of  John  de  Sponde,  was  born  the  6th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1568,  and  educated  at  Ortez  ;  where  the  reformed  had   Niceron, 
-a  college,  and  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  early  by  his  fa-    ^  * 

^     cility 
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ciltty  of  acquiring  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  Then  he 
applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Tours,  whither  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
was  transferred;  and  here  his  learning  and  eloquence  at  the 
bar  bringing  him  under  the  notice  of  Henry  IV,  then  prince 
of  Beam,  he  was  made  by  him  roafier  of  the  requefts  at  Na- 
varre. In  the  mean  time,  he  read  with  much  eagernefs  the 
controverfial  works  of  Bellarmine  and  Perron  ;  and  thefe  made 
fuch  an  impreffion  on  him,  that,  after  the  example  of  his 
brother  John,  he  forfook  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  embra« 
ced  the  Popifli.  He  made  his  abjuration  at  Paris  in  1595. 
In  1600,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  fpent  fome  years:  he 
took  prieft*s  orders  there  in  1606,  and  that  year  returned  to 
Paris,  but  fome  time  after  went  again  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  put  into  an  office  by  pope  Paul  V,  who  loved  him  much. 
The  great  refpecSl  he  met  with  in  Italy,  determined  him  to 
Ipend  the  remainder  of  his  days  there:  but,  in  1626,  he  was' 
/  recalled  into  France,  and  made  biihpp  of  Pamiers  by  Lewis 
XIIL  He  hefitated  at  firft  about  accepting  this  biOiopric; 
but  pope  Urban  VIII,  commanding  him,  be  went  and  entered 
upon  it  in  May  1627.  Soon  after  his  inftallation,  the  duke  of 
Rohan,  who  was  commander  of  the  Huguenots,  took  Pa- 
miers :  Spondanus  however  efcaped  by  a  breach  in  the  walls; 
and  the  year  after,  when  the  town  was  retaken  by  the  prince 
ofConde,  received  letters  of  congratulation  upon  his  fafety 
from  Urban  VIII.  He  quitted  Pamiers  in  1642,  and  went  to 
Thouloufe  5  where  he  died  the  ycir  after. 

The  knowledge  he  had  of  Baronius  when  he  was  in  Italy, 
and  the  great  friendfliip  that  always  fubfifted  between  them, 
luggefted  to  him  the  defign  of  abridging  his  Annales  Ecde- 
fiaftici.  This  he  did  with  Baronius's  confent ;  and  not  only 
abridged,  but  continued  them  from  the  year  1197,  where 
Baronius  left  o(F,  to  the  year  1640.  Both  the  abridgment 
'  and  continuation  have  been  often  reprinted.  Spondanus 
publifhed  alfo,  in  folio,  Annales  Sacri  a  Mundi  Creatione 
ad  ejufdem  Redemptionem :  and  fome  other  things  of  a  finall 
kind. 

SPOTS- 
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iSPOTSWOOD  (John)  archbifliop  of  St.  Andrews 
in  Scotland,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  diftinguifhed  Life  of 
htnlly  in  that  country.     His  grandfather  was  flain  in  the  bat-   ^^**^^P 
tie  of  Flodden-ficld  with  his  king,  James  IV ;  and  his  fa-   prefixed  to 
ther,  who  was  a  divine,  and  miriifter  of  Calder,  and  fuper-   Jj"  "  w^^- 
ihtendant  of  Lothian,  Merfc,  and  Teviotdalcj  married  Bea-   u  chiirch  of 
trix  Crichton,  daughter  of  the  laifd  bf  LUgtOrt,  an  ancient   "  ^^^^^-g* 
baron  bf  Scotland.     Oiir  arcihbifliop  was  born  in  the  year  fouJ,/  '  ^^ 
1565  ;  and  the  writiei:  of  his  life  tells  us,  With  si  very  ferious 
air,  that  he  was  ilo  fooner  brought  into  thd  ^world,  than  a 
ihoft  remarkable  paflage  accompanied  it.   For  among  the  reft 
that  were  prefent  at  his  birth,  not  ordinary  goflipers,  fays  he, 
but  wonien  bf  good  note,  there  was  one  among  them,  who 
in  a  fober,  though  in  a  prophetic  lit,  taking  the  child  in  her 
arhisj   called   aloud  to  the  reft  in  thefe  or  the  like  terms, 
**  You  may  all  very  well  rejoice  at  the  birth  of  this  child  ; 
^'  for  he  will  become  the  prop  and  pillar  of  this  churchy  and 
"  the  main  ^d  chief  InftrUment  in  defending  it."  He  fliewed 
from  his  childhood  a  very  pregnant  wit,  grdat  fpirit,  and  a 
good  memory  ;  and  being  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Glaf- 
cow,  arrived  fo  early  to  perfeftion,  that  he  received  his  de* 
grees  iii  his  i6th  year.     Having  ihade  himfelf  a  thorough, 
iliafter  of  prophan^  learning,  he  applied  himfelf  to  facred ; 
and  became  fo  diftinguifhed  irt  it,  that  at  eighteen  years  of  age 
he  was  thought  fit  to  fucceed  his  father  in  the  patronage  of 
Calder/ 

'  In  1601^  he  attended  Lodowick  duke  of  Lenox  sis  chap^  > 

lain,  in  his  anlbaily  to  the  court  of  France^  for  confirming 
the  antient  amity  between  the  two  nations  ;  and  returned  iii 
the  ambaflador^s  retinue  through  England;  III  1603,  upon 
the  acceffion  of  James  I  to  the  throne  of  England,  he  wa^ 
^ppoirttedj  among  other  eminent  perfbns,  to  attend  his  mi- ' 
jefty  into  that  kingdom  j  and  the  fame  year,  was  advanced  to 
the  archhifhopric  of  Glafcbiv,  and  made  one  of  the  privy 
council  in  Scotland.  In  16 id,  hd  prefided  in  the  afiembly  at 
Glafcow ;  and  the  fame  year,  upon  the  king'3  command  j  re- 
paired to  London  aboiit  eccleiiaflical  affairs.  He  was  fo 
aftivc  in  matters,  which  concerned  the  recovery  and  welfaro' 
Of  the  church  of  Scotland,  that  during  the  courfe  of  bis  mi- 

Vol.  X«  I  i  niftry^ 
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niftry^  he  is  fupppfed  to  b^ve.  made  no  lefs  than  fifty  jour- 
neys from  thence  to  London,  chiefly  on  that  account.     Bar- 
ing filled  the  fee  of  Glafcow  eleven  years,  he  was  tranilated  in 
1615  to  that  of  St.  Andrews  -,  and  thus  became  primate  and 
metropolitan  of  all  Scotland.     The  year  following,  he  prcfi- 
ded  in  the  aflembly  of  Aberdeen  ;  as  he  did  likewife  in  fevenl 
other  aflemblies  for  the  rcftoring  the  ancient  difcipltne,   and 
bringing  the  church  of  Scotland  to  fome  degrees  of  unifor- 
mity with  that  of  England..  He  continued  in  high  efteem  with 
king  James  I,  during  his  whole  reign  ;  nor  was  he  lels  va- 
lued by  king  Charles  I,  who  in  1633  was  crowned  by  him  in 
the  Abbey-Church  of  Holyrood-Houfe.     101635,.  he  was 
made  chancellor  of  Scotland ;  which  poft  he  had  not  held 
full  four  years,  when  the  confudons  breaking  out  there  obli- 
ged him  to  retire  into  England.    Being  broken  with  age,  and 
griefs  and  ficknefs,  he  wentfirft  to  Newcaftle.}  and  continued 
there,  till  by  reft  and  the  care  'of  the  phyficians  he  had  re* 
covered  ftrength  enough  to  travel  to  London :  where  he  no 
fooner  arrived,  than  he  relapfed,  and  died  the  26th  of  No- 
vember 1639.     ^^  ^^^  folemnly  interred  in  Weftminftcr- 
Abbey,  and  an  infcription  upon  brafs  was  fixed  over  him. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  David  Lindfay,  bifliop  of  Rofs ; 
by  whom  he  had  feveral  children.     Sir  Robert  Spotfwood  his 
fecond  fon,  was  eminent  for  his  abilities  and  knowledge  in 
the  laws  ;  was  preferred  by  king  James,  and  afterwards  by 
king  Charles;  and  was  put  to  death  for  adhering  to  the 
Htii.  of  Re-  Marquifs  of  Montrofe.     Lord  Clarendon  calls  him  «<  a  wor« 
l>eii.b.X.     t€  thy  honeft  loyal  gentleman,  and  as  wife  a  man  as  the 
<^  Scotifh  nation  had  at  that  time/' 

In  1655;,  was  publi(hed  at  London  in  folio,  archbifiu^ 
Spotfwood's  ^^  Hiftory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  beginning 
^*  the  year  of  our  Lord  203,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
«*  reign  of  king  James  VL'*  In  his  dedication  of  this  hiftory 
tQ  king  Charles  I,  dated  the  15th  of  November  1639,  he  ob* 
ferves  very  wifely,  that  ^^  there  is  not  among  men  a  greater 
^\  help  for  the  attaining  unto  wifdom,  than  is  the  reading  of 
«'  hiftory.  We  call  experience  a  good  miftrefi,  fays  he,  and 
^^  fo  flie  is  ;  but  as  it  is  in  our  Scotiih  provethf/beJiUbmfmii 

"ifc 
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<>  the  taft.  Hiftory  is  not  fo :  it  teacheth  us  at  other  men's 
<<  coft,  and  carrieth  this  advantage  more,  that  in  a  few  hours 
*<  reading  a  man  m^y  gather  more  inftrudions  out  of  the  (aiDe» 
*'  dian  twenty  men  living  fucceffively  one  after  another 
•*  can  poffibly  learn  by  their  ow|i  experienced'  This  hiftory 
vas  hc^un  at  the  influence  and  command  of  king  Ja^es  % 
contatfMi  a  great  \e4riety  of  matters,  eccl^daftical  a^d  poltti-^ 
csl;  at>d  is  fuppeie^  tt>  be  written  with  nuiqb  fidelity  ai»d  im« 
p«tisdity« 


ANQHER  (Bartholomew)  a  German 
painter^wasi  tht  ibn  of  ^  mercbai\t»  and  bor^  at  Antwerp  in 
ditf  year  1546*    ifis  was  brought  up  under  variety  of  matters^ 
ani  tbeo  went  to^  Rckbc  ;  where  Cafdmal  Farnefe  took  him 
infeO'hia  ibnrice^  and  afterwards  'i;ecQm»ended  Kim  to  pope 
BtarV.    He  was  employed  at  Belvidere,  and  fpent  thir^ 
0^  ineqidtt  in  drawing,  the  inilure  of  <<  The,  jPay  of  Judg* 
^\aia^;r'  whidi  pidilfe    ia   ftili  onm   that  pope's  tomb« 
Wh3e  h(L  wasc  woektoi^  upon  it^  Vafari  told  his  hotinefs* 
Afct  *^  wtetever  SfMiflngber  dtd^  was  ib  much  time  loft  :'* 
BiiMitbft^iidEbgiwbkb^  tbepope  comn^oded  him  to  go  0Q4 
It  is  allowed^  tt^t  h«  gave  hieofelf  up  to  the  warmth  of  an  ir^ 
iSBal^'ftncy^  and  wsAledjudgRsent  %  and  that  there  appearej 
tt^ingi  ^  the  Roman  gufto  in  his  defigns.     After  a  great 
iivm^r  of  ptdures  done  in  fevera}  parts  of  Rome  he  returned 
WQ^nimuy^  and  became  chief  painter  to  the  emperor  Maxi- 
XfHium  II ;  and  was  fo  much  refpe^ed  by  his  fucceflbr  Ro* 
dfdpbus^  that  that  emperor  prefented  him  with  a  gold  chaia 
and  medaU  allowed  him  a  penfion,  honoured  him  and  bis 
peftertty  with  the  title  pf  nobility,  lodged  him  in  his  own  pa- 
lace, and  would  fuiFer  him  to  paint  for  no  body  but  himfeUl 
After  many  years  continuance  in  his  court,  he  obtained  leave 
to  vifit  his  own  country. ;  amd  accordingly  went  to  Antwerp, 
Amfterdam,  Haerlem,  ai)dfeveral  other  places:  and  having 
had  the  fatisfadtion  of  feeing  his  own  works  highly  admired, 
and  his  manner  almoft  univerfally  followed  in  all  tho(eparts^ 
as  well  as  in  Germany,  be  returned  tg  Prague,  and  died  in  % 
^>edold^. 

« 
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SPRAT  (Dr.  Thomas )  bifliop  of  Rocheffier,  and  a 
fine  Englifh  writer,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyrtian ;  and  was 
born  at  Tallaton  in  DeVonfliire,  in  the  year  1636.  He  was 
Wood's  A-  educated  at  a  private  fchool;  and,  in  1651,  admitted  a  com- 
thcn.^Ox.  moner  of  Wadham  College  in  Oxford.  Having  taken  the 
io96.Lond.  <icgi^es  in  arts,  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college  ;  and  bc- 
»72i.  CJUII041' great  admirer  of  Dr. -WiBcins,  Dr.  Se.th  Ward,  Dr. 

Ralph  Bathurft,  Mr.  Chriftopher  Wren,  &c.     In  1^59,  h^ 
publifhed  two  poems  ;  one  on  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  another  on  the  plague  of  Athens.     He  dedicated  his  pa- 
Begyric  on  Cromwell  to  Dr.  Wilkins,  who  was  the  warden  of 
bis  college,  and  had  married  Cromwell's  Hfter  ;  and  in  the 
dedication  tells  him,  that  ^'  his  verfes  are  little  proportioned 
*<  and  equal  to  the  renown  of  that  prince,  on  whom  they  were 
*'  written ;  fuch  great  aftions  and  lives  deferving  rather  to  be 
*'  the  fubje£ts  of  the  nobleft  pens  and  moft  divine  phanfies, 
•*  than  of  fiich  fmall  beginners  niid'weak  eflayers  in  poetry, 
<<  as  htmfelf.'*     He  acquired  the  name  of  the  Pindaric  Sprat 
oy  this  poem,  as  Mr.  Wood  relates  ;  but  had  reafon  to  be 
afhamed  of  the  title,  and  no  doubt  was  heartily  fick,  after  the 
reftoration,  of  all  the  reputation  this  poem  had  gained  him ; 
fmce  it  then  expofed  him  to  great  contempt  and  infult,  and 
to  the  fevcrities  of  every  writer,  who  either  difliked  his  pcr- 
fon  or  his  principles.     ♦'  I  fliall  not,"  fays  the  famous  Henry 
Stubbe,  in  a  piece  written  againft  Sprat's  Hiftory  oftheRsjal 
Society ;    "  I  fhall  not  have  any  Pindaric  Ode  in  the  prefi, 
«*  dedicated  to  the  happy  memory  of  the  moji  renowned  Prince 
*<  Oliver^  Lord  Protector  \  nothing  to  recommend  iSxtfacrei 
**  urn  of  that  bleffed  fpirit  to  the  veneration  of  poftcrity,. 
**  as  if 

*'  His  fame  like  man,  the  elder  it  doth  grow^ 
*<  Will  of  iff  elf  turn  whiter  too, 
€C  Without  ivhat  needlefs  art  can  do. 

^'^^  I  never  compared  that  regicide  to  Mofes,  or  his  fon  to 

*'  Joihua,  when  other  men's  flatteries  did  exorbitate,"  &c* 

It  mufl:  have  been  very  aukward  and  difficult,  for  a  man  even 

of  Sprat^  addrefs  and  eldquencej  to  repel  the  attacks  of  fuch 

an 
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an  2lntagoni(l ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  on  that  account,  that  he 
prudently  declined  the  attempt.  What  would  Sprat  have 
given,  after  the  reftoration,  to  have  had.all  the  copies  of  his 
panegyric  upon  Cromwell  annihilated  t  What  would  he 
not  have  given  ? 

When  king  Charles  II,  was  reftored,  he  turned"  about,  etif 
tered  into  orders,  became  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  chaplain 
to  George  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  afterwards  chaplain  to 
the  king!  In  1664,  he  wrote  *'  Obfervations  upon  M.  dc 
*'  Sorbiere's  Voyage  into  England :"  they  are  addreflcd  to 
Dr.  Chriftopher  Wren  then  profeiTor  of  aftronomy  in  Ox- 
ford, and  employed  in  chaftifing  certain  indecent  liberties, 
taken  by  that  conceited  traveller  with  the  Englifh  nation  ; 
which  they  do  with  great  vivacity,  wit,  and  eloquence. 

In  1667,  he  publifhed  the  '*  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society," 
in  4to.  which,  notwithflanding  Mr.  Stubbe  wrote  againft  it, 
is  in  truth  an  excellent  work,  and  has  been  reprinted,  as  it 
deferved  to  be,  feveral  times.  There  is  prefixed  to  it  an 
««  Ode  to  the  Royal  Society,"  written  by  Mr.  Cpwley ;  in 
which  the  following  lines  relate  to  Mr.  Sprat,  whom  Cowley 
always  favotired. 

'*  And  ne'er  did  fortune  better  yet 

**  Th'  hidorian  to  the  ftory  fit. 

**  As  you  from  ill  old  errors  free 

*«  And  purge  the  body  of  philofophy  ; 

**  So  from  all  modern  follies  he 

**  Has  vindicated  eloquence  and  wit. 

**  His  candid  ftyle  like  a  clean  jBream  does  Aide, 

^'  And  his  bright  fancy  all  the  way 

**  Does  like  the  fun-{hine  in  it  play  ; 

**  It  does  like  Thames,  the  beft  of  rivers,  glide,  ' 

*<  Where  the  God  does  not  rudely  over-turn, 

**  But  gently  pour  the  chryftal  urn, 

^<  And  with  judicious  hand  does  the  whole  current  guide. 

*^  'T  has  all  the  beauties  nature  can  impart, 

<^  And  all  the  comely  drefs  without  the  paint  of  art. 

In  1668,  he  publifhed  an  account  of  Mr.  Cowley's  life,  t« 
be  prefixed  to  that  poet's  fix  books  de  Plantis.    It  was  after- 

I  i  3  wards 
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wards  Enlarged  and  .prefixed  to  ^e  edition  «rf'fi7r.CdWte<^% 
Works^  publiflied  by  our  author;  to  whofe  care  Mr.  Cowl^ 
had  by  his  laft  will  left  his  prirsted  works  and  mannicripts. 
The  fame  year  he  was  made  prebendary  cf  Weflminfter ;  <and 
the  year  after,  accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  4o8t0r 
of  divinity  :  he  was  alfo  minifter  of  St.  Margaret's  WcrfVmin- 
fter.  In  itSo,  he  was  inftaHed  canon  of  Windfer ;  in  1^83, 
dean  of  Wefimnifler ;  and  in  1684,  bilhop  of  Rochdfter. 
Sprat  was  oneof  thofe  men>  whofwom  along  with  thecknctS'; 
fo  l!hat  it  is  no  wonder,  if  -preferment  rolkd  in  opon  Wm, 
when  there  was  groat  merit  in  taking  no  lexceptions,  nor 
making  theleaft  oppofition,  to  ahy  thing  that  was  done.  He 
was  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  king  James  II,  and  in  1685  «Kide 
dean  of  the  royal  chapel.  The  fame  year,  he  ptiblilhed  <*  A 
**  true  Account  of  the  horrid  Confpiracy  againft  the  late  King, 
^*  his  prelbnt  Majefty,  and  the  prefcnt  Government  /'  and 
^e  year  after  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  ec* 
clefiaftical  aiFairs.  Both  thefe  things  rbade  him  very  ob- 
noxious ;  and  therefore,  upon  the  revolution  in  168&,  lie 
publiOied  two  letters,  at  different  timfs,  to  the  earl  <>f  Dorfet 
and  Middlefex,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  juft^y,  or  at  leoft 
to  apologize  for  his  own  conduil  with  regard  to  both.  As 
for  drawing  up  **  The  Account  of  the  Confpiracy,"  he  owns 
himfelf  to  have  been  over- influenced  to  it  by  the  powers  a- 
bove ;  but  declares,  tfcat  the  namir^  in  it  certain  pcrfons,  and 
in  particular  lord  Ruflel,  whom  he  bud  great  reaibn  to  think 
well  of,  was  exprcfsly  againft  fcis  judgment  iatid  trohfeht.  And 
for  the  ccclefiaftical  commiffion,  he  iffarfes  the  earl,  that  he 
did  not  conceive  it  to  be  any  thing,  *b«  -What  iie  ttight  in 
confcience  comply  with  j  that  it  was  «tthe  trial  of  the  fevcn 
bifliops,  he  was  firft  convinced  of  the  falft  foundations  and 
mifchievous  confoquences  of  fuch  a  xlifpenfiftg -power,  as  that 
on  which  the  declaration  for  libcrty'of  cbrifcience  wai  ground- 
ed ;  and  that,  as  foon  as  he  did  perceive  whklier  -that  power 
tended,  be  refolved  to  defert  the  ccclefiaftical  commiffion : 
and  it  is  indeed  true,  that  tic  aftually  did  ieavte  the  commif- 
fioners about  the  15th  of  Auguft  i688,  at  \fbiA  time  he  (aw 
them  refolved  to  proceed  againft  fuch  of  the  clergy,  as  would 
not  comply  with  the  lung's  command,  for  rtsiding  in  iil  ^Chur- 
ches his  declaration  for  liberty  of  cohfefence. 

In 
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In  16929  his  lordihip  with  feveral  other  perfons,  was 
charged  with  treafon  by  two  men,  who  forged  an  aflfociation 
under  their  hands :  an  account  of  which  the  bi(hop  publiflied 
under  the  title  of,  "  A  Relation  of  the  late  wicked  Contrivance 
"  of  Stepheil  Blackhead  and  Robert  Young  againft  the  Lives 
"  of  feveral  Perfons  by  forging  an  Aflfociation  under  their 
"  Hands."  He  publiflied  a  charge  to  his  clergy  in  1696  :  from 
which  time  we  hear  nothing  of  him  till  his  death,  which  hap^ 
pened  the  20th  of  Msty  1713.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  at 
Bromley  in  Kent,  and  was  interred  in  Weftminfter  Abbey, 
where  a  monument  was  erected  to  him.  He  left  a  fon  Tho- 
mas Sprat,  who  was  well  preferred  in  the  church,  and  fur- 
vived  him  about  fcven  years.  A  voliime  of  his  fcrmons, 
printed  at  different  times,  was  colledled  after  his  death,  and 
publiflied  in  8vo.  Though  no  profound  fcholar,  nor  mn  of 
great  abilities,  he  was  a  thorough  mafter  in  polite  and  claffi- 
cai  literature,  and  wrote  with  uncommon  propriety,  purity, 
eloquence,  and  addrefs  :  but  he  had  too  much  of  the  orator  in 
his  compofitions.  Bifliop  Burnet  fays  of  him,  that  ^<  his  Hift;  of  Kit 
'*  parts  were  very  bright  in  his  youth,  and  gave  great  hopes,  *^^°  ^*"*' 
**  but  were  blafted  by  a  lazy  libertine  courfe  of  life,  to  which  619. ' 
^'  his  temper  and  good  nature  carried  him,  without  confider* 
**  ing  the  duties  or  even  the  decencies  of  his  profeflion.  He 
*<  was  juflly  efteemed,  adds  he,  a  great  mafter  of  our  language, 
"  and  one  of  our  correSeft  writers." 

ST.  AULAIRE  (Francis,  Marquifs  de)  a  French 
poet,  was  born  at  Limofin,  and  fpent  the  younger  part  of  his 
life  in  the  army..  He  had  a  natural,  ea'y,  and  delicate  vein ; 
loved  polite  letters,  which  he  knew  how  to  make  ufe  of ;  and 
cultivated  poetry.  He  wrote  but  few  verfes,  till  he  was  up- 
wards of  flxty ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  his  beft  were  wrote 
at  ninety  years  of  age.  The  duchefs  of  Maine  was  charmed 
with  his  converfation,  and  drew  him  to  court,  where  he  fpent 
many  years  of  his  life.  When  he  was  upwards  of  ninety, 
he  once  fupped  with  that  great  lady,  who  called  him  Apollo, 
and  defired  him  to  tell  her  a  certain  fecret :  to  which  he 
replied. 
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La  divinite  qui  s'amufe^ 
A  me  demander  mon  fecret. 
Si  j'etais  Apollon  ne  feroit  poifit  ma  mufcr : 
Elle  feroit  Thetis,  &  le  jour  finirpit. 

that  is, 

Were  I  Apollo^  O  divineji  fair^ 
fVJjo  deign  to  ajk  the  Jeer et  of  a  friend^ 
Toujhcuid  not  he  my  mufe ;  but  I  declare 
Tou  [hould  be  Thetis^  and  the  day  Jheuld  end. 


Steele  de 


*'  An^creon  himfelf,  fays  Voltaire,  wrote  much  worfethings^ 
'*  when  he  was  a  great  deal  younger."  He  was-  received 
Louis  "  into  the  French  academy  in  1706  for  a  piece,  which  the  fe- 
tom.  II.  yere  Boileau  alledged  as  a  reafon,  why  this  favor  fliould  not 
be  granted  him :  he  thought  the  piece  immoral.  When 
fome  of  the  academy  expoitulated  with  Boileau  concerning 
his  rigor,  adding,  that  the  marquifs  was  a  man  of  quality, 
and  that  fome  regard  (hould  be  had  to  that :  '^  I  conteft  not 
**  his  title  to  quality,  but  his  title  to  poetry,  faid  Boileau; 
*'  and  I  affirm,  that  he  is  not  only  a  bad  poet,  but  a  poet  of 
*' bad  morals."  It  was  replied,  that  the  marquifs  of  St. 
A ul aire  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  poet  by  profeffion,  but  only, ' 
like  Anacreon,  wrote  little  poems  for  his  amufement :  **  Ana- 
'^  crcon,  replied  Boileau  !  have  you  read  Anacreon,  of  whom 
.**  you  fpeak  thus  ?  Do  you  know,  Sir,  tha.t  Horace,  all  Ho- 
*'  race  as  he  was,  thought  himfelf  honored  by  being  joined 
*'  with  Anacreon  ?  Sir,  while  you  can  efteem  fiich  verfes 
*«  as  your  marquifs's,  yoh  will  oblige  me  extremely  in  defpi- 
'^  fing  mine." 

St.   Aulaire  died  in  1742,  aged  near  a  hundred  years  j 
fome  fay  a  hundred  and  two. 


Memoirs  of 


ST.  JOHN  (Henry)  Lord  vifcount  Bolingbroke,  a 

the  Life  and  g^^^t  philofophcf  and  politician,  and  famous  for  the  part  he 

Miniftcrial  aded  under  both  thefe  chara£ters,   was  defcended  from  an 

thTiateLord  a^cient  and  noble  family,  and  born  about  the  year  1672. 

Vifcount  His  father  was  Sir  Henry  St.  John,  fon  of  Sir  Walter  St. 

brokef  p.2i,  JoJ^^j  who  died  at  Batterfe,a,  his  family- feat,  upon  the  3d  of 

London  July  1708,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age;  bis  mother  was 
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lady  Mary,  fccond  daughter  and  coheircfs  of  Robert  Ridn 
pari  of  Warwick.  He  was  bred  up  with  great  care,  under 
the  infpeaion  of  his  grandfather,  as  well  as  his  father ;  who 
neglefied  no  means  to  improve  and  accomplifli  him  in  bis 
tendered  years.  Some  have  infinuated,  that  he  was  edu- 
cated in  diffcnting  principles  ;  and  a  certain  writer  fays,  that 
fae  ^^  was  well  le£tured  by  his  grandmother  and  her  confeiTor^ 
**  Mr*  Daniel  Burgefs,  in  the  Prefbyterian  way."  He  has 
dropped  a  hint  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  printed  at  the  end 
of  his  letter  to  Sir  W.  Windham,  which  feems  to  counte- 
nance a  notion  of  this  kind  ;  and  th^t  is,  where  he  fpeaks  of 
being  **  condemned,  when  he  was  a  boy,  to  read  Manton^ 
f '  the  puritanical  parfon,  as  he  calls  him,  who  made  119 
**  fermons  upon  the  1 19th  pfalm."  But  whatever  occaiional 
informations  or  infirudlions  he  might  receive  frohi  his  grand- 
mother or  her  friends,  it  is  very  certain,  that  he  had  a  re- 
gular and  liberal  education  j  and,  having  pafled  through  Ea- 
ton fchool,  was  removed  to  Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  where 
it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  from  the  company  he  kept  and  the 
friendfliips  he  made,  many  of  which  fubfifted  in  their  full 
ftrength  ever  after,  that  he  foon  rubbed  off  the  ruft  of  pun-  |Lr^5-_j_. 
tanifm,  if  indeed  he  ever  contra£l6d  it.  &c.  p.a|,. 

By  the  time  he  left  the  univerfity,  he  was  confidered  as  a 
perfon  of  very  uncommon  qualifications  :  and  as  one,  who 
was  fure  to  make  a  (hining  figure  in  the  world.  Not  indeed 
without  reafon.  He  was  in  his  perfon  perfedly  agreeable  i 
had  a  dignity  mixed  with  fweetnefs  in  his  looks,  and  a  man- 
ner extremely  taking.  He  had  great  acutenefs,  greai  judg« 
ment,  and  a  prodigious  memory.  Whatever  he  read  he  re- 
tained ;  and  that  in  fo  fingular  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  in- 
tirely  his  own.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  did  not  read 
much,  or  at  leaft  many  books ;  for  which  he  ufed  to  give  the 
fame  reafon  that  Menage  did  for  not  reading  Moreri's  didio- 
nary  :  namely,  that  *^  he  was  unwilling  to  fill  his  head  with 
^^  what  did  not  deferve  a  place  there  ;  fince  when  it  was  once 
**  in,  he  knew  not  how  to  get  it  out  agajn."  But  it  is  pro* 
bable,  that  in  his  youth  he  was  not  much  given  to  reading 
and  refledion.  With  great  parts  he  had,  as  it  ufually  hap** 
pens,  great  paffions :  and  thefe  hurried  him  into  many  of 
thofe  indifcretions  and  foUieS)  which  are  common  with  young 
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ami*  The  truth  is,  he  was  a  very  .great  Kberdne  in  hb 
jpowiger  days  ;  was  much  addi£Ud  to  women,  and  apt  to  in* 
^olge  hmrfeif  in  Jate  hours,  with  all  thofe  exccfles  that  ufu* 
aBy  attend  them.  This  however  did  not  wholly  extinguifii 
in  him  ahe  h>«e  of  ftudy  and  the  defire  of  knowledge :  ^^  there 
^  has  been  fomething  always,  fays  he,  ready  to  whifper  in 
^  my  ear,  while  I  ran  the  courfe  of  pleafure  and  of  bufinefs, 
*^  folve  fenefcentem  mature  fanus  equum  ;  and  while  'tis  wellf 
^  rekafe  thy  a^id  horfe.  '  But  my  genius,  unlike  the  demon 
•*  of  Socrates,  whifpered  fo  foftJy,  that  very  often  I  heard 
^^  him  not,  in  the  hurry  of  thofe  pa£ons-  with  which  I  was 
.  ^  tninfported.  Some  calmer  hours  there  were ;  in  them  I 
^  hearkened  to  him.  Rcfle&ion  had  often  its  turn  ;  and  the 
•*<  love  of  ftudy  and  the  defire  of  knowledge  have  never  quite 
^  abandoned  mc.  I  am  not  therefore  intifely  unprepared 
>^  for  the  life  I  will  lead  ;  and  it  is  not  without  reafon,  that 
^^  I  prenuie  myfelf  more  fatisfadion  in  the  latter  part  of  it, 

^^j^  "  than  I  ever  kuew  i«  the  former." 

itKmwand       Whatever  difcredit  theie  youthful  extravagaiiciea  might 
^^'  iNting  tipon  htm,  they  did  great  honour  to  bis  parents  ;  who, 

as  his  hiftorian  tells  us,  though  they  had  it  always  hi  their 
power,  yet  would  not  produce  him  on  the  ftage  of  publick 
life,  till  fuffioient  time  had  been  allowed^  and  every  method 
fried,  to  wear  them,  in  fome  roeaftwe  at  leaft,  away.  Then 
they  married  him  to  the  daughter  and  cobeire(s  of  Sir  Henry 
Wincheicomb  of  Bucklebury,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  bart 
and  upon  this  marriage  a  large  fettlement  was  made,  which 
proved  very  Serviceable  to  him  in  his  oid  age,  though  a  great 
part  of  what  his  lady  brought  hin^  was  taken  from  him,  in 
confequence  of  his  attainder.  The  very  iame  year  he  was 
elcfiked  with  Henry  Peynnel,  efq;  for  the  borough  of  Wot- 
ton-Baflet,  and  fat  in  the  0tb  parliament  of  kii^  Williara, 
which  met  on  the  lOth  of  February  1700  y  and  in  which 
ilobert  Harley,  efq;  afterwards  carl  of  Oxford,  was  chofen 
for  ^e  (Lt9i  time  fpeaker.  This  parliament  was  but  of  ibort 
contirmance ;  for  it  ended  upon  the\24th  of  June,  lyoi* 
The  bufinefs  of  it  was  the  impeachment  of  the  king's  mi- 
nifto's  ;  who  were  concerned  in  the  conclufion  of  the  two 
partition  treaties  ;  and  Mr.  St.  John  going  with  the  majorit^i 
'  who  were  then  confidered  as  toriesy  oi^ht  lo  be  looked  upoa 
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as  commg  nito  the  world  nnder  tkatdenonufnaiion.    WetaV- 
A^rve  this  in  Ms  fmovar  -againft  thde,  who  1)av«  charged  him 
with  chfltigtng  fidei,  in  the  earlier  part  of  4ii8  life.     He  waa 
ki  the  next  4)ar!ia]nent,  that  met  on  ^he  30th  t{  December 
4bUowing';  ivdhichfwas  the  laft  in  the  reign  of 'king  WilHiiti, 
and  Ihe  "firft  in  'itet  of  queen  Anne.     He  wa^  charged,  lb 
eerty  as^the  year  ajfO,  with  having  voted  this  year  againft 
1^  ifiicceliaii  vn  <the  koule  of  Hanovdr-;  t>tit  his  hiAoriaki 
•feys,  that,  fh  k  -litde  piece  cf  his  publiflied  -in  173 1,  when  it 
tiras  urged  as  a  ttiing  notorious  and  undeniatble,  he  calls  it  a 
faife  'and  ^impnident  eflertion ;  that  he  farther  affirms  the  bill 
for  fettli^ng^e  froteftant  -fuccefRon  to  have  pafTed  in  1 701, 
and  not  1*1  -1702  5  and  liicenvlfe  obferves,  that  in  the  fame 
year  a  %ill  iwis  brbught  into  parliament  by  Sir  Charles  Hedges 
and  bimfelf,  emitkd,  **  A  Bill  for  the  further  fccurity  of  his 
•^  ro^fty*«  peHbn,  and  the  fucceifEon  of  the  crown  in  the 
"  Rrotdlant  Ikie,  and  extinguiihtng  the  Slopes  of  the  pre- 
"  tended  pffnet'tt  Wales,  and  all  other  pretenders  and  their 
•*  open  and  fccret  abettors."     What  the  little  piece  here  re- 
'feried 'to  is,  we  know  not ;  nor  are  we  able  to  learn  forcer- 
tain  whether  this  noble  perfon  was  -or  was  not  concerned  in 
•feehii  vote.     All  we  can  pretend  to  (ay  is,  that  no  anfwer^ 
whidh  he  ever  gave  to  the  charge,  has  yet  been  allowed  to 
be  fatisfadory  and  decifrire. — In  July  1702,  upon  the  diflb- 
lution  of  the  Second  parliament,  the  queen  making  a  tour 
from  Windfcr  to  Bath,  by  way  of  Oxford,  Mr.  St.  Jolin 
attended  her ;  and  at  Oxford,  among  feveral  perfons  of  the 
bigheft  diftinflion,  had  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  conferred 
upon  him, 

PerfcverifTg  fieadily  in  the  fame  tory  conne£lions,  which 
he  had  manifeftly  embraced  againft  the  inclinations  of  his  fa- 
nfily,  his  father  and  grandfather  being  both  whigs,  he  gained 
fuch  an  influence  and  authority  in  the  houfe,  that  it  was 
thought  proper  to  diftinguifh  bis  merit;  and,  on  the  loth  of 
April  1704,  he.  was  appointed  fecretary  of  war,  and  of  the 
marines.  'As  this  poft  created  a  conftant  correfpondence  with  Memoiri» 
the  duke  of  'Mariborough,  we  may  reafonably  prefume  it  to  ^^*  P*  ■^*- 
ha^e  been  the  principal  foundation  of  the  rumors  raifed  ma- 
t\y  years  ^ter,  that  he  was  in  a  particular  manner  attached 
to  that  noble  perfon.    It  is  certain,  diat  he  knew  the  worth 
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of  that  great  general,  ^nd  was  a  fincere  admirer  of  hrnr  i 
but  yet  he  was  in  no  fenfe  his  creature,  as  fome  have  afiert- 
ed.     This  he  difavowed,  when  the  duke  was  in  the  zenith 
of  his  power ;  nor  was  he  then  charged,  or  ever  afterwards, 
by  the  duke  or  duchefs  with  ingratitude  or  breach  of  ea« 
gagemcnts  to  them.    Yet,  as  we  fay,  he  had  the  bigheft  opi- 
nion of  the  duke,  which  he  retained  to  the  ]aft  moment  of 
his  life  ;  and  he  has  told  us  fohimfelf  in  fo  inimitable  a  man- 
ner, that  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  tranicribe  the  pafTage. 
^'  By  the  death  of  king  William,  fays  be,  the  duke  of  Marl- 
t^  borough  was  raifed  to  the  head  of  the  army,  and  indeed 
^'  of  the  confederacy  :  where  he,  a  new,  a  private  man,  a 
fubjeA,  acquired  by  merit  and  management  a  more  de- 
ciding influence,  than  high  birth,  confirmed  authority,  and 
*'  even  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  had  given  to  king  Wil- 
^'  liam.     Not  only  all  the  parts  of  that  vaft  machine,    the 
grand  alliance,  were  kept  more  compa£t  and  entire  ;  b«t 
a  more  rapid  and  vigorous  motion  was  given  to  the  whole  : 
and,  inftead  of  languiihing  or  difaftrous  campaigns,  we 
faw  every  fcene  of  the  war  full  of  aflion.      All  tbofe 
wherein  he  appeared,  and  many  of  thofe  wherein  be  was 
^^  not  then  an  ador,  but  abettor  however  of  their  adioo, 
^'  were  crowned  with  the  mofl  triumphant  fuccefs.     I  take 
*^  with  pleafure  this  opportunity  of  doing  juflice  to  that  great 
^'  man,  whofe  faults  I  knew,  whofe  virtues  I  admired  ;  and 
^'  whofe  memory,  as  the  greateft  geilerat  and  as  the  greatcft 
*^  minifier,  that  our  country  or  perhaps  any  other  has  pro- 
«  duced,  I  honor.** 

But  whatever  might  be  his  regard  for  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough at  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of,  it  is  certain  that  it 
mu&  have  been  entirely  perfonal ;  fince  nothing  could  be 
snore  clofely  united  in  all  political  meafures,  than  he  was 
with  Mr.  Harley  :  and  therefore,  when  this  minifter  was  re- 
moved from  the  feals  in  1 707,  Mr.  St.  John  chofe  to  follow 
his  fortune,  and  the  next  day  refigned  his  employment  in  the 
admintftration.  He  was  not  returned  in  the  parliament,  which 
was  elected  in  1708  ^  but  upon  the  diflblution  of  it  in  1710, 
Mr.  Harley  being  made  chancellor  and  under-treafurer  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  poil  of  fecretary  of  ftate  was  given  to 
Mr.  St.  John.     About  the  fame  time  he  wrote  the  fanaous 
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**  Letter  to  the  Examiner,'*  to  be  found  among  the  flrft  of 
^ofe  papers :  it  was  univerfally  afcribed  to  him,  and  is  in* 
deed  an  exquifite  proof  of  his  keen  abilities,  a$  a  writer  $  for 
in  this  fingle  (hort  paper  are  comprehended  the  outlines  of 
that  defign,  on  which  Dean  Swift  employed  himfelf  for  near 
a  twelvemonth. 

Upon  the  calling  of  a  new  Parliament  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, he  was  chofen  knight  of  the  fhire  for  the  county  of 
Berks,   and  alfo  burgefs  for  Wotton-BafTet  $  and  made  his 
eleSion  for  the  former.     He  appeared  now  upon  a  fcene  of 
ad^ion,  whifh  called  forth  all  his  abilities.     He  fuftained  al- 
moft  the  whole  weight  of  the   bufinefs  of  the    peace  of 
Utrecht,  which  however. he  wks  not  fuppofed  to  negotiate  to 
the  advantage  of  his  country  $  and  therefore  he  has  fuftained 
much  ill-will  and  cenfure  on  that  account  ever  fmce.    The 
real  ft^e  of  the  cafe  is,  that  <'  the  two  parties,  as  he  him*   Pf^n^t 
'*  felf  owns,  were  become.  fa£iions  in  the  ftridl  fenfe  of  the  238.' 8vo.' 
^(  word."   He  was  of  that  which  prevailed  for.  peace,  againft 
fhofe  who  delighted  in  war ;  for  this  was  the  language  of  the 
times  :  and  fo,  a  peace  being  refolved  on  by  the  £nglt{h  mi* 
lifters  at  all  adventures,  it  is  no  wonder  if  it  was  made  with 
lefs  advantage  to  the  nation.     He  has  owned  this  again,  al- 
though  he  has  juftified  tb6  peace  •  in  general :   ^<  though  it 
**  was  a  duty,  fays  he,  that  wc  owed  to  our  country,  to  de-   ^^/J'^"^- 
*'  liver  her  from  the  necemty  or  bearmg  any  longer  10  un-  Hiflu  lett,»* 
**  «qual  part  in  fo  unnecefTary  a  war,   yet  was  there  (bme 
**  degree  of  merit  in  performing  it.     I  think  fo  ftrongly  in 
*'  this  manner,  I  am  fo  incorrigible,  that  if  I  could  be  placed 
^^  in  the  fame  circumftances  again,  I  would  take  the  fame 
"  refolution,  and  aft  the  fame  part.     Age  and  experience 
"  might  enable  me  to  aft  with  more  ability  and  greater 
•'  flcill ;  but  air  I  have  fuflFered  fince  the  death  of  the  Queen, 
^^  (hould  not  hinder  me  from  afting«     Notwithilanding  this, 
''  I  (hall  not  be  furprifed,   if  you  think  that  the  peace  of 
"  Utrecht  was  not  anfwerable  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  war,  nor 
^^  to  the  efforts  made  in  it.     I  think  fo  myfelf,  and  have  al- 
V  ways  owned,  even  when  it  was  making  and  made,  that  I 
*^  thought  fo.     Since  we  had  committed  a  fuccefsful  folly, 
"  we  ought  to  have  reaped  more  advantage  from  it,  than 
''  we  did/* 

In 
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fit  Jkil^  179^^  he  had  beCD  or^lated  Bacrni  &tu  John  cf  Le^ 
diarck-Tregoztt  in  Wilt(htre>  and  VifcomUrBolingbrdfie;  and 
WBi  alfe.  th»  iaina  y«ar  appointed  Lord  l^ieutenam  of  die 
OQUBty  of  Effixx.     But  dicTe  honova  not  anfwering  his  expec* 
tmions^  for  his  atnhtuon  was^  uBdoubtsdify  gctai,.  he  formed  » 
deiign  of  taking  the  lead  in  public  affairs  from  bis  old  frienA 
Mr.  Harle;>  dien  Earl  of  OxCbrd :  which  proved  in  the  ifiiie 
unfortunate  to  them  both.     Itmuftbe  obferved,  tbatPaitiet 
St.  Jobn»  the  lail  £a«l  of  Boltngbroke>  died  the  5th  of  Od- 
tbber^  preceding  his  creation  $  and  that  the  earldoia  beeame 
extimfi  by  his  deceaie.     The  hon€ir  however  was  promifed  to 
him:    but  his  ppefence  in  tkehoufo  of  ODininoBs  being  &> 
sece&iy  at  that  time^  the  Lord  Tr^tforer  prevailed  upoo  him 
tk>  remain  there  during  that  feAon ;  upon  ail  afiurance,  that 
his  rank  (hould  be  preferved  fer  hiin«  But,  when  he  expeded 
the  old  title  (hould  have  been  renewed  in  his  favor,  he  wa» 
.  put  off  with  that  of  Vifcount ;  which  be  refemed  a»  an  af- 
ffont,  and  looked  on  it  as  fo  intended  bjr  the  Tieaiuvtr^  whcf 
bad  got  an  Earldom  for  hioifeif*     See  how  Lord  Batingifav<jce 
letter  to      (peaks  of  this  :  ^^  I  continued,  fays  be^  in  the  houfe  ofcem- 
wyndham.    (^  qiqd^^  during  that  important  ftffion  which  preceded  tho 
'^  peace ;  and  which,  by  the  fpirit  fbevm  through  the  whole 
^^  cOurfe  of  it,  and  by  the  refolutiolis  taken  m  it,  rendered 
*'  tbe^cQitclufion  of  the  treaties  pra£ttcabie.     After  this,  I 
^*  watf'diagged  into  the  houfe  of  Lords  in  ftieh  a  manner,  aar 
^^  lOT^mafce  my  promotion  a  puniflimfent,  not  a  reward ;    and 
*'  was  there  left  to  defend  the  treaties  alone.     It  would  not 
^^  have  been  hard,  continjues  he,  to  have  forced  the  Earl  of 
^\  Oxford  to  uie  me  better.     His  good  intentions  began  to 
'**  be  very  much  doubted  of:   the  truth  is,  no  o^nton  of  his 
^^  fincerity  had  ever  taken  root  in  the  party;   and,  which 
^f  was  worfe  perhaps  for  a  man  jh  his  ftation>  the  opinion  of 
^^  his  capacity  began  to  fall  apace.  -«-I  bqgan  in  my  heart  to 
^^  renounce  the  friendfliip,  which,  till  tiiat  ttme,  I  had  pre^ 
^^  ferved  inviolable  for  Oxford.     I  was  not  aware  <>f  all  his 
*^  treachery,  npr  of  the  bafe  and  littk  means  which  he  ete^ 
^*  pl<iyed  then,  and  continued  to  employ  afterwards,  to  min 
*^  me  in  the  opinion  of  the  Queen,  and  every  where  eUe, 
<5  I  faw  however,  that  he  had  no  friendfliip  for  any  bodjri 
^^  and  that  with  refpe£t  to  mC)  inftead  of  having  the  abilitjr 
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<*  to  render  that  merit,  which  I  endeavored  to  accjuire,  an 
«  addition  of  ftrength  to  himfelf,  it  became  the  objedl  of  his 
*«  jealoufy,  and  a  reafon  for  undermining  me.'*     There  waf 
alfo  another  tranfafiion,  which  paffed  not  long  after  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  being  raiied  to  the  peerage,  and  which  hdpeil 
to  increafe  his  animofity  to  that  minifter.     In  a  few  weeks 
after  his  return  from  France,  her  Majefty  beftowed  the  va^ 
cant  ribbons  of  the  order  of  the  garter  upon  the  Dukes 
Hamilton,  Beaufort,  and  Kent,  and  the  Earls  Pawlet,  Ox^ 
ford,  and  StrafFord«     Bolingbroke  thought  himfelf  here  again 
ill  ufed,  having  an  ambition,  as  the  minifter  well  knew^  ^ 
receive  fuch  an  inftance  as  this  was  of  his  miftrefs's  grace 
and  favor.     Upon  the  whole  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  tha% 
when  the  Treafurer's  ilafF  was  taken  from  this  old  friend,  he 
exprcffed  his  joy  by  entertaining  that  very  day,  July  7f  17140 
at  dinner  the  Generals  Stanhope,  Cadogan,  and  Pahser^  with 
Sir  William  Wyndham,  Mr.  Craggs,  and  fome  other  gen- 
tlemen.    Oxford  faid  upon  his  going  out,  that  fome  of  them 
would  fmart  for  it ;  and  Bolingbroke  was  far  from  being  in- 
fenfible  of  the  danger,  to  which  he  ftood  expofed  :    yet  he 
was  not  without  hopes  ftill  of  fecuring  himfelf,  by  making 
his  court  to  the  whigs  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  a  little  before 
this  he  had  propofed  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  the  houfe  of  Lords^ 
to  make  it  treafon  to  inlift  foldiers  for  the  Pretender,  which, 
was  pafTed  into  an  ad. 

Never thelefs,  foon  after  the  acceflion  of  King  Geoige  to 
the  throne  in  17 149  the  feals  were  taken  from  him,  and  all 
the  papers  in  his  office ^fecured  :  yet,  during  the  (hort  feffion^ 
of  parliament  at  this  juncture,  he  applied  himfelf  with  his 
'  ufual  induftry  and  vigor,  to  keep  up  the  (pirits  of  the  friends 
to  the  late  adminiflration>  without  omitting  any  proper  occa- 
fion  of  teftifying  his  refpecb  and  duty  to  his  Majefty ;  in 
which  fpirit  he  afiifled  in  fettling  the  civil  lift,  and  other 
necefTary  points.  But,  foon  after  the  meeting  of  the  new  par*, 
liament,  finding  himfelf  in  imminent  danger,  he  withdrew  ;, 
and  crofted  the  water  privately  to  France,  in  the  latter  end  of 
March  1 7 1 5*  The  Continuator  of  Rapin's  hiftory  reprefentt 
him,  as  having  fled  in  ^  kind  of  a  pannic :  <<  Lord  Boling* 
'*  broke*8  heart  began  to  fail  him,  fays  that  hiftorian,  as 
*^  foon  as  be  heard  that  Prior  was  landed  at  Dover,  and  had 

«<  pro*    ' 
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•*  promifcd  to  reveal  all  he  l^new.  Accordingly  that  evening 
**  his  lordfiiip,  ivho  had  the  night  before  speared  at  the 
•*  play^houfe  in  E)rury-Iane,  and  befpoke  another  play  for 
**  the  next  nighty  and  fubfcribed  to  a  new  opera,  that  was  to 
*^  be  a£led  fome  time  after,  went  off  to  Dover  in  difguife  a^ 
*^  a  fervant  to  Le  Vigne,  one  of  the  Ffench  King's  mef- 
**  fengers  :'*  but  his  lordfliip  ever  afficnjed  the  flep  to  have 
been  taken  Upon  certain  and  repeated  informations,  that  a 
irefolution  was  taken  by  the  men  in  power,  not  only  to  prole* 
cute,  but  to  purfue  hiih  to  the  fcaffbld. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  received  an  invitation  front 
the  Pretender,  then  at  Barr,  id  engage  iii  his  fervice :  which 
he  abfolutely  refufed,  arid  made  the  beft  application,  that  his 
prefqnt  circumftances  would  adniit^  to  prevent  the.  extremity 
of  his  profecution  in  England.  After  a  fhort  Rzy  at  Paris^ 
he  retired  into  Dauphine,  where  he  continued  till  the  begin- 
iiing  of  July ;  when,  upon  receiving  a  mefTage  from  fome 
of  his  party  in  England,  he  complied  writh  a  f^cond  invita- 
tion front  the  Pretender :  and  takittg  the  feals  of  the  fecre- 
tary's  office  at  Commercy,  he  fet  out  with  them  for  Parisj 
and  arrived  thither  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  month,  in  of- 
ier  to  procure  from  that  court  the  neceflary  fuccors  for  his 
new  mafter's  intended  iiivafion  of  England.  The  vote  for 
impeaching  him  of  high  treafon  had  pafled  in  the  houfe  of 
Commons  on  the  loth  of  June  preceding;  and  fix  articles 
were  brought  into  the  houfe,  and  read  by  Mr.  Walpole^ 
Auguft  the  4th,  1 7 15,  which  were  in  fubftarice  as  follows: 

1.  That,  whereas  he  had  aflured  the  miriiftefs  of  the  States 
General,  by  order  from  her  Majefly  in  171 1,  that  fhe  would 
make  no  peace  bbt  in  concert  with  them ;  yet  he  fent  Mr. 
Prior  to  France  that  fame  year,  with  propofals  for  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  that  Monarch,  without  the  confeht  of  the  Allies* 

2.  That  he  advifed  and  promoted  the  making  of  a  feparatc 
treaty  or  convention  with  France,  which  was  figricd  in  Sep- 
tember. 3.  That  he  difclofed  to  Mr.  Mefnager,  the  FrencH 
minifter  at  London,  this  convention^  which  was  the  preli- 
minary inftruftions  to  her '  Majefly's  plenipotentiaries  ai 
titrecht,  in  Oftober.  4.  That  her  Majefty's  final  inftruc- 
tions  to  her  faid  plenipotentiaries  were  difclofed  by  hini  to 
the  Abbot  Gualtier,  an  fmiffary  of  France.  5.  That  he  dif- 
clofed 
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doTed  to  the  French  the  manner,  how  Tournay  in  Flanders 
might  be  gained  bj  them.  6*  That  he  advifed  and  pro- 
moted the  yielding  up  of  Spain  and  the  Weft  Indies  to  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  then  .an  enemy  to  her  Majefty,  i^— Thefe 
articles  were  fent  up  to  the  Lords  in  Auguft ;  in  confequence 
of  which,  he  ftood  attainted  of  high  treafon,  September  the 
loth  of  the  fame  year.    . 

In  the  mean  time,  his  new  engagements  with  the  Pre- 
tender had  the  fame  ifliie:  for  the  year  17 15  was  fcarcely 
expired,  when  the  feals  and  papers  of  his  new  Secretary's 
office  were  demanded,  and  giren  up  j  and  this  was  foon  fol- 
lowed by  an  accufation,  branched  into  feven  articles,  in 
which  he  was  impeached  of  treachery,  incapacity,  and  neg- 
k&.  Thus  difcarded,  he  refolved  to  make  his  peace,  if  it 
were  poffible,  at  home.  He  fet  himfelf  immediately  in  ear-* 
neft  to  this  work ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  by  that  a£^ivity,  which 
was  the  charaderiftic  of  his  nature,  and  with  which  he  con- 
ftantly  proiecuted  all  his  defigns,  he  procured,  through  the 
ttediation  of  the  Earl  of  Stair,  then  the  Britifli  Ambaflador 
at  the  French  court,  a  promife  of  pardon  upon  certain  con- 
ditions from  the  King;  who,  in  July  17 16,  created  his 
father.  Baron  of  fiatterfea  and  Vifcount  St.  John.  Such  an 
extraordinary  variety  of  diftrefsful  events  had  thrown  hin% 
into  a  ftate  of  refleSion ;  and  this  produced,  by  way  of 
relief,  a  confolatio  phiiofophica,  which  he  wrote  the  fame 
year,  under  the  title  of  **  Reflections  upon  exile."  In  this 
piece,  he  has  drawn  the  piAure  of  bis  own  exile :  which, 
being  reprefehted  as  a  violence,  proceeding  folely  from  the 
malice  of  his  perfecutors,  to  one  who  had  fervcd  his  countr/ 
with  ability  and  integrity,  irby  the  magic  of  his  pen  con- 
verted not  only  into  a  tolerable,  but  what  appears  to  be  an 
honorable  ftation.  He  had  alfo  this  year  wrote  feveral  let- 
ters, in  anfwer  to  the  charge  laid  upon  him  by  the  Pretender 
and  his  adherents,  which  were  printed  at  London  in  1735, 
8vo,  together  with  anfwers  to  them  by  Mr.  James  Murray, 
afterwards  made  Earl  of  Dunbar  by  the  Pretender  :  but  be- 
ing then  immediately  fupprcfled,  are  reprinted  in  TindaPs 
continuation  of  Rapin's  hiftory  of  England.  The  following 
year  he  drew  up  a  vindication  of  his  whole  conduft  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  tories^  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Sir  William 

Vol.  X.  K  k  V/yndham, 
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Wyndham,  which  was  printed  in  iJSSf  8vo.  It  is  wrrttea 
with  the  utmoft  elegance  and  addrcfs,  2Uid  abounds  with 
interefting  and  entertaining  anecdotes. 

His  firft  lady  being  dead,  he  efpoufed  about  this  time  a 
fecond>  of  great  merit  and  accomplifhments,  who  was  niece 
to  the  famous  Madam  de  Maintenon,  and  widow  of  die 
Marquis  de  Villette ;  with  whom  he  had  a  very  large  fortune, 
encumbered  however  with  a  long  and  troublefome  law-fuit 
In  the  company  and  converfation  of  this  lady,  he  pafled  his 
time  in  France,  fometimes  in  the  country,  and  fometimes  at 
the  c|pital»  till  1723  :  in  which  year,  after  the  breaking  up 
of  the  parliament,  the  King  was  pleafed  to  grant  him  a  full 
and  free  pardon.  Upon  the  firft  notice  of  this  favor,  the 
expectation  of  which  had  been  the  governing  principle  of  hiii 
political  condu^  for  feveral  years,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country.  It  is  obfervable,  that  Biffaop  Atterbury  was  ba- 
nifhed  at  this  very  juncture ;  and  happening,  on  his  being 
fet  afhore  at  Calais,  to. hear  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  was 
there,  he  faid,  *'  Then  I  am  exchanged."  His  Lordfhip 
'  having  obtained,  about  two  years  after  his  return^  an  ad  df 
parliament  to  reflore  him  to  his  family-inheritance^  and  to 
enable  him  to  pofTefs  any  purchafe  he  ihould  make,  pitched 
upon  a  feat  of  Lord  Tankerville,  at  Dawley  near  Uxbridge 
in  Middlefex ;  where  he  fettled  with  his  lady,  and  gratified 
the  politenefs  of  his  talte,  by  improving  It  into  a  moft  ele- 
gant villa.  Here  he  amufed  himfelf  with  rural  employments, 
and  with  correfponding  and  converfing  with  Pope,  Swift,  and 
other  friends  ^  but  was  by  no  means  fatisfied  within  :  for  he 
was  yet  no  more  than  a  mere  titular  Lord,  and  flood  excluded 

from  a  feat  in  the  houfe  of  Peers.     Inflamed  with  this  taint 

• 

that  yet  remained  in  his  blood,  he  entered  again,  in  1726, 
upon  the  public  flage ;  and  difavowing  all  obligations  to  the 
ipinifter  Walpole,  to  whofe  fecret  enmity  he  imputed  his  not 
having  received  all  the  effe<3s  of  royal  mercy  that  were  in* 
tended  him,  he  embarked  in  the  oppofition  ;  and  diftin- 
gulfhed  himfelf  by  a  multitude  of  pieces,  wrote  during  the 
fliort  remainder  of  that  rei2;n,  and  for  fome  years  under  the 
following,  with  great  boldnefs  againft  the  meafures  that  were 
then  purfued.  Befides  his  papers  in  the  Crafcfman,  he  pub- 
lifbed  feveral ^ pamphlets  i  which  were  afterwards  reprinted  in 

the 
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the  fecond  edition  of  his  political  traSs,    and  ip  the  col- 
ledton  of  his  works. 

Having  carried  on  his  part  of  the  fiege  againft  the  miniftcr 
with  inimitable  fpirit  for  ten  years,  he  laid  down  his  pen,  upoa 
a  difagreemcnt  with  his  principal  coadjutors;  and,  in  1735* 
he  retired  to  France,  with  a  full  rcfolution  nevpr  to  engage 
more  in  public  bufincfs.     Swift,  who  knew  that  this  retreat 
was  the  effeft  of  difdain,  vexation,  and  difappointment ;  that 
his  lordihip's  paffions  ran  high,   and  that  his  attainder  unre* 
verfed  ilill  tingled  in  his  veins,  concluded  him  certainly  gone 
once  more  to  the  pretender,  as  his  enemies  gave  out :  but  he 
was  rebuked  for  this  by  Mr.  Pope,  who  aflured  him,  that  it 
was  abfolutely  untrue  in  every  circumftance,  that  he  had  fixed 
in  a  very  agreeable  retirement  near  Fountainbleau,  and  made 
it  his  whole  bufme/s  vacare  literis.     His   lordfhip   had   now 
pafled  the  60th  year  of  his  age ;  and  through  as  great  a  variety 
of  (cenes  both  of  pleafure  and  bufinefs,'  as  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries.    He  had  i^one  as  far  towards  reinftatlng  himfelf  in 
the  full  poiTeifion  of  his  former  honors,  as  great  parts  and 
great   application  could  go ;    and  was  at  length  convinced, 
that  the  door  was  finally  (hut  againft  him.    He  had  not  been 
"long  in  his  retreat,  when  he  began  a  courfe  of  *'  Letter's  on 
**  the  ftudy  and  ufe  of  hiftory,'*  for  the  ufe  of  the  Lord  Corn- 
bury,  to  whom  they  are  addreffed.     They  were  publiflied  in 
^752  ;  and  though   they  are  drawn  up,   as  all  his  lordfliip's 
things  are,  in  a  moft  elegant  and  mafterly  ftile,  and  abound 
with  the  jufteft  and  deepeft  reflexions,  yet,  on  account  of 
fome  freedoms  taken  with  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  they  expofed 
him  to  much  cenfure.     Subjoined  to  thefe  letters  are,  his 
*piece  *'  upon  exile,"  and  a  letter  to  Lord  Bathurft,  *'  on  the 
true   ufe  of  ftudy  and  retirement;"  both  full  of  the  finefl: 
reflections,  as  finely  exprefled. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  who  lived  to  be  extremely- 
old,  he  fettled  at  Batterfea,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  family, 
where  he  pafled  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  higheft  dig- 
nity. His  age,  his  great  genius,  perfpited  by  long  experi- 
ence and  much  reflection,  gave  him  naturally  the  afcendant 
over  all  men  :  and  he  was,  in  truth,  a  kind  of  oracle  to  all 
men.  He  was  now  as  great  a  philofopher,  as  he  had  been 
before  a  ftatcfman  :  he  read,  he  refle<Sed,  he  wrote,  abun- 

K  k  2  dantly. 
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damly.     Pope  and  Swifts  one  the  grfcateft  poet,  the  other  the 

IjreateA  wit,  of  his  time,  perfectly  adored  him :  and  it  is  well 

known,  that  the  former  received  from  him  the  materials  for 

his  incomparable  poem,  *•  The  cflay  on  man.'*    Read  the 

following  words  of  a  noble  lord,  who  knows  experimentally 

the  fweets  of  otium  cum  dignitate  :   ^'  Lord  Bolingbroke, 

Orrery's  re-   **  ^^7*  ^^i  ^^  ^*^'y  oiadc  himfclf  maftcr  of  books  and  men; 

marks  on      «<  but  in  his  firft  career  of  life,  being  immerfed  at  once  in 

writinL^of    **  bufinefs  and  pleafure,  he  ran  through  a  variety  of  fcencs 

Swifu  Lett.   <t  in  a  furprifing  and  eccentric  manner.     When  "his  paffions 

*^'  €c  fuhfided  by  years  and  difappointments,  when  he  improved 

'*  his  rational  faculties  by  more  grave  ftudies  and  reflexion, 

^'  he  {hone  out  in  hi&  retirement  with  a  >uftre  peculiar  to 

•«  himfelf,  though  not  feen  by  vulgar  eyes.    The  gay  ftatef- 

'*  man  was  changed  into  a  philofopher,  equal  to  any  of  the 

*'  fages  of  antiquity*     The  wifdom  of  Socrates,  the  dignity 

^^  and  eafe  of  Pliny,  and  the  wit  of  Horace,,  appeared  in  all 

**  his  writings  and  converfation." 

Yet,  even  in  this  retirement,  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not 
negle£):  the  confideration  of  public  afFaifs  :  for  after  the  con- 
dufion  of  the  laft  war  in  1747,  upon  meafures  being  taken, 
which  did, not  agree  with  his  notions  of  political  prudence, 
he  began  *•  fome  reflexions  on  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  nation, 
*'  principally  with  regard  to  her  taxes  and  debts,  and  on  the 
**  caufes  and  confequences  of  them  :"  but  he  did  not  finlib 
them.  In  1749,  came  out  his  **  Letters  on  the  fpirit  of  pa- 
*<  triotifm,  on  the  idea  of  a  patriot  king,  and  on  the  ftate  of 
««  parties,  at  the  acceffion  of  King  George  I :"  with  a  pre- 
face, wherein  Mr.  Pope's  conduft,  with  regard  to  that  piece, 
is  reprcfented  as  an  inexcufable  aft  of  treachery  to  him. 
Pope,  it  feems,  had  caufed  fome  copies  of  thefe  letters,  which 
bad  been  lent  him  for  his  perufal,  to  be  clandeftinely  printed 
off  J  which  however,  if  it  was  without  the  knowledge  of  hi» 
noble  friend,  was  fo  far  from  being  treacheroufly  meant  to 
him,  that  it  proceeded  from  an  excels  of  love  and  admiration 
of  him.  The  noble  lord  knew  this  well  enough,  and  could 
not  poffibly  fee  it  in  any  other  light :  but  being  angry  wiA 
Mr.  Pope,  for  having  taken  into  his  friendlhip  a  man,  whom 
he  thought  extreamly  ill  of,  and  for  having  adopted  at  the 
infiigation  of  that  man  a  fyftcm,  different  from  what  had  beeit 

•  '  laid 
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laid  dowta  in  the  original  "  cffay  on  man,"  he  couW  not  for- 
bear giving  a  little  vent  to  his  refentment :  and  his  lordihip 
was  the  more  to  blame,  as  he  himfelf  has  in  effe&  excufed 
Pope,  by  faying,  that  he  was  in  a  very  infirm  ftale,  and  even  ^^»  "  ^ 
in  his  laft  illnefs,  when  he  fufFered  this  change  of  principles  moft  impu- 

to  be  made  in  him.  ^f!^^  "**" 

2I1V6  * 
His  lordfliip  had  often  wifhed  to  fetch  his  laft  breath  at  written  moft 

Batterfea ;  and  this  he  did  on  the  i  cth  of  November  i75i>  certainly  by 

,  r  r       t-  /•rx*  y  •         ^ord  Bollng- 

OB  the  verge  of  tourfcore  years  of  age.     His  corpfe  was  in-   ij^kc. 
terred  with  thofe  of  his  anceftors  in  that  church,  where  there 
is  a  marble  monument  eredled  to  his  memory,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : 

Here  lies 
Henry  St.  John: 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
Secretary  of  war,  fecretary  of  ftate. 
And  Vifcount  Bolingbroke. 
In  the  days  of  King  George  I, 
And  King  George  IT, 
Something  more  and  better. 
His  attachment  to  Queen  Anne 
ExpoTed  him  to  a  long  and  fevere  perfecution*         : 
He  bore  it  with  firmnefs  of  mind. 
The  enemy  of  no  national  party. 
The  friend  of  no  fa^ion. 
Diftinguilhed  under  the  cloud  of  a  profcription. 
Which  had  not  been  intirely  taken  off. 
By  zeal  to  maintain  the  liberty. 
And  to  reftore  the  ancit^nt  pfofpci^ity 
Of  Great  Britain. 

His  lordfliipV  cftate  and  honors  defcended  to  his  nephew, 
the  prefent  Lord  Boljngbroke  :  the  care  and  benefit  of  his 
i&anufcripcs  he  left  to  Mr.  Mallet,  who  publi(hed  them,  to- 
gether with  his  works  already  printed,  in  1754,  in  five  vo- 
hwncs,  4to.  They  may  well  enough  be  divided  into  politi- 
cal and  philofophical  works  ;  the  former  of  which  have  been 
touched  upon  already,  and  confift  of  "  Letters  upon  hiftory,, 
*•  letter  to  Wyndham,  letters  on  patriotifm,"  and  papers  in 
the  cniftfinan9  which  had  been  feparately  printed  in  three 
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volumes,  8vo.  under  the  title  of  **  DifTertation  upon  parties, 
**  remarks  on  the  hiftory  of  England,  and  political   trafts.**' 
His  philofophical  works  confift  of,  ''  The  fubftance  of  fome 
•^«  letters  written  originally  in  French  about  1720  to  Mr.  de 
**  Pouilly  ;  letter  occafioned   by  one  of  Archbifliop  Tillot- 
**  Ton's  fermons ;   and  ietters  or  eflays  addreffed  to  Alexander 
•*  Pope,  Efq :"  in  which  all  fubjefts,  relating  to  philofophy 
and   religion,   are  treated  in  a  moft  agreeable  and  elegant 
manner.     As  Mr.  Mallet  had  publifhed  an  8vo  edition  of 
the  "  Letters  on  hiftory,"  and  the  "  Letter  to  Wyndham," 
before  the  4to  edition  of  the  works  came  out,  fo  he  publifli- 
ed  fepara^ely  the  philofophical  writings,  in  five  volumes  8vo, 
after.     Thefe  eflays,  addreficd  to  Pope  on  philofophy  and 
religion,  contain  many  things,  which  clafli  with  the  great 
truths  of  revelation  ;  and  on  this  account,  not  only  expofed 
the  deccafed  author  to  the  animadverfions  of  feveral  writers, 
but  occafioned  alfo  a  prefentment  of  his  works  by  the  grand 
jury^^of  Weftminfter.     His  lordfliip,  it  is  to  be  feared,  was  a 
very  indifferent  chriftian,  fince  there  are  nu^mberlefs  aflertions 
in  his  works,  plainly  inconfiftent  with  any  belief  of  revela- 
tion :  but  then  there  are  numberlefs  truths,  fet  forth  in  the 
fineft  manner,  with  all  the  powers  of  elegance  and  fancy; 
and  which  will  amply  reward  the  attention  of  a  reader,  who 
knows  how  to  diftinguifli  them   from  the  errors  they  arc 
mixed  with.     Swift  has  faid,  in  a  letter-  to  Pope,   that  *'  If 
*'  ever  Lord  Bolingbroke  trifles,  it  muft  be  when  he  turns  di- 
**  vine  :"  but  then  he  allows,  that  *'\,when  he  writes  of  any 
**  thing  in  this  world,  he  is  not  only  above  trifling,  but  even 
*'  more  than  mortal,"    In  (hort,  whatever  imperfcflions  may 
be  difcovered   in  him,  with  regard  ta  certain  principles  and 
opinions,  he  was  qonHdered  as  a  man  of  great  parts  and  uni- 
verfal  knowledge,  the  moft  extraordinary  perfon  of  the  age 
he  lived  in ;   and  as  a  writer,  one  of  the  fineft  that  any  age 
has  produced. 

Mr.  Pope  efteemed  him,  almoft  to  a  degree  of  adoration  j 
and  has  blazoned  his  charadler  in  the  brighteft  colors,  that' 
wit  could  invent,  or  fondnefs  beftow.  Mark,  how  he  apo- 
ilrophi?ies  him  in  the  eflfay  on  man  ; 

'  ■        lo 
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**  In  parts  fuperior  what  advantage  lies  ? 

**  Tell,  for  you  can,  what  is  it  to  be  wife  ? 

**  'Tis  but  to*  know,  how  little  can  be  known, 

**  To  fee  all  others  faults,  and  feel  our  own. 

**  Condemn'd  in  budnefs,  or  in  arts  to  drudge, 

^*  Without  a  fecond,  or  without  a  judge  : 

**  Truths  would  you  teach,  to  favc  a  finking  land  ? 

**  All  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  underftand. 

**  Painful  preheminence  !  yourfelf  to  view 

*'  Above  life's  weaknefs,  and  its  comforts  too." 

Epift.  iv.  ver.  259. 

So  at  the  tonclufion,  the  excellent  bard  has  immortalized 
both  himfelf  and  his  noble  friend,  by  whofe  perfuafion  this 
incomparable  didaftic  poem  was  begun  and  linifhed,  in  the 
following  enchanting  lin^  : 

**  Come  on,  my  friend,  my  genius,  come  along, 

*'  Oh,  mailer  of  the  poet  and  the  fong  ! 

^'  And  while  the  mufe  now  floops,  or  now  afcends 

*'  To  man'4  low  paffions,  or  their  glorious  ends, 

*'  Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  various  nature  wife, 

*'  To  fall  with  dignity,  with  temper  rife ; 

*'  Form'd  by  thy  converfe,  happily  to  fleer 

*'  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  feverc  : 

**  Corrcdi:  with  fpirit,  elegant  with  eafe, 

**  Intent  to  reafon,  or  polite  to  pleafe. 

**  Oh  !   while  along  the  flream  of  time  thy  name 

"  Expanded  flies,  and  gathers  all  its  fame  ; 

"  Say,  (hall  my  little  bark  attendant  fail, 

**  Purfue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale  ? 

'«  When  Statefmen,  Heroes,  Kings,  in  duft  repofe, 

**  Whofe  fons  {hall  blufli  their  fathers  were  thy  foes, 

*'  Shall  then  this  verfe  to  future  age  pretend, 

*'  Thou  wert  my  guide,  philofopher,  and  friend  ? 

•'  That  urg'd  by  thee,  I  turn'd  the  tuneful  art 

**  From  founds  to  things,  from  fancy  to  the  heart; 

**  For  wit's  falfe  mirror  held  up  nature's  light  5 

**  Shewed  erring  pride,  whatever  is,  is  right; 

K  k  4  «  That 
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**  That  rcafen,  pai&on,  anfwer  one  great  aim  ; 
*^  That  true  (clWove  and  focial  are  the  fame ; 
**  That  virtue  only  makes  our  blifs  below ; 
*^  And  all  our  knowledge  is,  ourfelves  to  know. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  a  great  many  letten, 
and  feme  little  pieces  of  poetry,  for  which  he  had  a  natural 
and  eafy  turn,  are  fcattered  about  in  feveral  colledtions,  but 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  his  works :  as  are  not 
fome  pieces,  publlfhed  in  the  8vo  colleflion  of  his  political 
tra£ts,  and  the  dedication  to  Lord  Orford  prefixed  to  bis 
**  Remarks  on  the  hiftory  of  England." 

STANLEY  (Thomas)  Efq;  an  Englilh gentleman  pro- 
digioufly  learned,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  and  born 
at  Cumberlow-Green  in  Hertfordfhire,  about  the  year.  1 644. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  fent  to  Cambridge,  and  placed 
in  Pembroke  Hall.  He  was  a  great  linguift  and  philologer, 
and  had  fomething  of  a  genius  for  poetry  5  for  before  he  left 
the  univerfity,  he  compofed  feveral  little  pieces  in  that  way, 
which,  together  with  fome  tranflations  out  of  French,  Ita- 
lian, and  Spanifh  authors,  were  publifhed  fome  time  after. 
When  he  had  taken  his  degrees  in  Cambridge,  he  was  alfo 
Athena:  incorporated  into  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  Then  he  per- 
OxoD.  formed  the  tour  of  France,  Italy,   and  Spain  ;  and  upon  bis 

return  home,  placed  himfelf  in  the  Middle  Temple  in  Lon- 
don, and  foon  after  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  James  Engan 
of  Flower  in  the  county  of  Northampton.  This  alteration 
.however  of  his  ftate  of  life  did  not  alter  in  the  lead  the  ftate 
of  his  temper  and  difpofition.  He  purfued  his  fiudies  as 
vigoroufly  as  before.  He  did  not  complain  perhaps,  as  a 
Budaens  dc  '^^^"^^  Chancellor  of  France  has  done  in  print,  that  he  had 
aiTe.  Pr«-  not  more. than  fix  hours  tojiudy  on  his  wedding-day  j  yet  his 
vaft  application  muft  needs  appear  to  all,  who  confider  the 
greathefs  of  his  undertakings,  and  the  (hort  limits  of  life  he 
had  to  .finifli  them  in.  The  firft  work  he  piibliihed  was, 
**  the  hiftory  of  philofophy,  containing  the  livfes,  opinions, 
**  aflions,  and  difcourfes  of  the  philofopher?  of  tytty  kO,** 
He  dedicated  it  to  his  uncle  Sir  John  Marlham,  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  Canon  Chrcnicus  \  and  in  the  dedication 

gives 
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gives  this  fhort  account  of  his  plan.    *'  The  learned  Gaf- 
*'  fenijus,  fays  he,  was  my  precedent ;  whom  neverthelefs  I 
**  have  not  followed  in  his  partiality.     For  he,  though  limited 
*'  to  a  fingle  pcrfon,  yet  giveth  himfelf  liberty  of  enlarge* 
**  ment,  and  taketh  occafion  from  this  fubjefl:,  to  make  the 
**  world  acquainted  with  many  excellent  difquifitions  of  his 
**  own.     Our  fcope,  being  of  a  greater  latitude,  affords  lefs 
**  opportunity  to  favour  any  particular,  while  there  is  due  to 
**  every  one  the  commendation  of  their  own  defcrts."     This 
work  has  gone  through  four  editions  in  £ngli(h  j  it  was  alfo . 
tranflated  into  Latin,  and  publifhed  at  Leipfic  in  the  year 
17 1 1,  with  confiderable  additions  and  correfiionSk     The  ac- 
count of  the  Oriental  learning  and  philofophy,  with  which  it 
concludes,  is  very  nice  and  curious  j   and  did  not  efca*pe  the 
notice  of  Mr.  le  Clerc,  who  publKhed  a  Latin  tranflation  of 
it  in  the  year  1690,   and  placed  it  at  the  end  of  the  fecond 
volume  of  his  Opera  Philofophica.     Montaigne  would  have 
been  charmed  with  this  work  of  Mr.  Stanley  :  *«  how  much 
"  do  I  wifli,  fays  he,  that,  while  I  live,  either  fome  other  E(rAy8,Bi£ 
**  or  Juftus  Lipfius,  the  moft  learned  man  now  living,  of  a  ch.  12.     , 
**  moft  polite  and  judicious  underftanding,  and  truly  refem- 
**  bling  my  Turnebus,  had  both  the  will,   and  health,  and 
•*  leifure  fufficient,  fmcerely  to  coIle(5l  into  a  regifier,  ac- 
'*  cording  to  their  divifions  and  claffes,  as  many  as  are  to  be 
**  found  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  phJofophers,  about 
*•  the  fubjeft  of  our  being  and  manners,  their  controverfies, 
**  the  fucceflion  and  reputation  of  fefts  :   with  the  applica- 
**  tion  of  the  lives  of  the  authors  and  their  difciples  to  their 
**  own  precepts,  in  memorable  accidents  and  upon  exem- 
**  plary  occafions  !  what  a  beautiful  and  ufeful  work  would 
**  that  be  ?"  It  is  worth  obferving  alfo,  that  Mr.  Stanley  has 
here  (upplied  one  of  the  defiderata,  mentioned  by  lord  Bacon 
in  his  work,  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum.     «*  I  could  wiflb," 
fays  the  great  author,   "  a  colle<3ion  made,  but  with  dili- 
'«  gence  and  judgment,  De  Antiquis  Philofophiis,  out  of  the  cap.  4^  * 
**  lives  of  ancient  philofophers ;   out  of  the  parcels  of  Plu- 
*•  tarch,  of  their  Placits  ;  out  of  the  citations  of  Plato ;  out 
*'  of  the  confutations  of  Ariftotle  ;  out  of  a  fparfed  mention 
"  found  in  other  books,  as  well  of  Chriftians  as  Heathens,, 
'^  as  out  0/  Ladiantius,  Philo^  Philoftratus,   and  the  reft : 

for 
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**  for  T  do  not  yet  fee  a  work  of  this  nature  extant.    But 
**  here  I  muft  give  warning,  that  this  be  done  diftindUy,  fo  as 
*•  the  philofophics,  every  one  feparately,  be  compofed  and 
**  continued,  and  not  collefted  by  titles  and  handfuls,  as  . 
**  hath  been  done  by  Plutarch.     For  every  philofophy,  while 
**  it  is  entire,  in  the  whole  piece,  fupports  itfelf ;  and  the 
**  opinions  maintained  therein  givejight^  ftrength,   and  crc- 
**  dence  mutually  one  to  the  other  :  whereas,  if  it  be  broken 
**  to  pieces,  it  will  appear  more  harfli  and  diflbnant.    Thus, . 
•*  when  I  read  in  Tacitus  the  aftions  of  Nero  or  of  Clau- 
•*  dius,  invefted  with  circumftances  of  times,  perfons  and 
**  motives,  I  find  them  not  fo  flrange,  but  that  they  may  be 
**  true :  but  when  I  read  the  fame  accounts  in  Suetonius 
•*  Tranquillus,   reprefented  by  titles  and  common  places, 
**  and  not  in  order  of  time,  they  feem  monftrous  and  alto- 
•*  gether  incredible.     So  is  philofophy,  when  it  is  propound- 
''  ed  intire,  and  when  it  is  fliced  and  diifeded  into  frag- 
**  ments." 
'  *  When  Mr,  Stanley  had  finiflied  this  work,  and  it  is  faid 

that  he  had  finiflied  it  before  he  was  eight  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  he  undertook  ^fchylus,  the  moft  knotty  and  intri- 
cate of  all  the  Greek  poets ;  and  after  a  world  of  pains,  fpent 
in  reftoring  his  text  and  illufirating  his  meaning,  publifhed 
an  accurate  and  beautiful  edition  of  that  author.  Bcfidcs 
'  thefe  monuments  of  his  learning,  which  are  publiflied,  there 
were  many  other  proofs  of  his  unwearied  application,  re- 
maining in  manufcript  after  his  death,  and  preferved  in  the 
celebrated  library  of  More,  Bilhop  of  Ely :  viz.  his  large 
Commentaries  on  ^fchylus,  in  eight  volumes  in  folio,  which 
were  never  publiflied  ;  his  Adverfaria  or  Mifcellaneous  Re- 
marks on  feveral  paflages  in  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Callima- 
chus,  Hefychius,  Juvenal,  Perfius,  and  other  authors  of  an- 
tiquity ;  copious  Prele<3ions  on  Theophraftus's  Charaflers ; 
and  a  Critical  Eflay  on  the  Firft  Fruits  and  Tenths  of  the 
Spoil,  faid  in  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  given  by  Abra- 
ham to  Melchifedeck.  His  works  were  certainly  much  above 
his  years,  and  in  this  he  might  be  confidered  as  a  fecond  Pi- 
cus  Mirancula.  He  died  alfo  much  about  the>fame  age, 
namely,  in  his  thirty  third  or  thirty  fourth  year  y  le^ing  our 

nation 
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nation  much  indebted  to  his  family,  for  affording  two  ftich 
Englifhmen  as  Sir  John  Mar&am  and  himfelf.  His  death 
happened  in  the  year  1678. 

STAT  I  US  (PuBLius  Papinius)  an  ancient  Roman 
poet,  was  defcended  of  a  good  family  at  Seliae,  a  town  in 
Epirus,  not  far  from  the  famous  Dodonxan  grove.  He  was 
born  at  Naples,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain,  though  pro* 
bably  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  .Claudius.  His  fa- 
ther had  fettled  there  fome  years  before,  had  opened  a  fchool 
of  rhetorick  and  oratory,  and  met  with  encouragement  fuk- 
able  to  his  grpat  merits  and  learning.  Pie  removed  afterwards 
to  Rome,  and  engaged  in  the  fame  profefBon  with  equal  fuc- 
ccfs.  Here  our  poet,  though  very  young,  fell  in  love  with 
a  widow  named  Claudia,  and  married  her  foon  after.  She 
was  a  lady  of  a  fine  wit,  accomplifhed  in  many  parts  of 
learning,  poetry  in  particular ;  and  appears  to  have  affifted 
him  in  many  of  his  compoiltions,  and  efpecially  in  his  The- 
baid.     Thus  we  find  him  faying, 

"  — ^_  long!  tu  fola  labor  is 


Confcioy  cumqui  tuts  crauit  mea  Thebats  annts. 

SiLV.  Lib.  III.  c.  5. 

He  has  infcribed  the  poem,  from  whence  thefe  lines  are 
taken,  to  his  wife  Claudia  ;  and  he  treats  her  with  the.utmoft 
efteem  and  tendernefs.  She  very  well  deferved  fuch  treat- 
ment ;  as  {he  affectionately  fympathifed  with  him  upon  every 
occaiion.  In  this  very  poem  he  mentions  her  rejoicing  with 
him  at  the  marks  of  favour  he  received  from  the  emperor  Do* 
mitian,  and  for  his  three'viflories  at  the  Alban  Games  ;  and 
al  fo  her  concern  for  his  ill  fuccefs,  when  he  loft  the  prize  in 
the  Capitol.  His  charaSer  was  foon  eftablifhed  at  Rome  ; 
and  his  Sylvse,  or  Mifcellaneous  Pieces,  introduced  him  to 
the  acquaintance  of  the  greateft  wits  of  his  age.  **  It  is  very 
**  remarkable,  fays  VofEus,  that  Martial,  who  was  a  great  ad-  Dc  PoetJt 
•*  mirer  of  Stella  the  poet,  fhould  never  make  the  leaft  men-  ^*^*°«- 
**  tion  of  Statius  j  who  alfo  was  fo  intimate  with  Stella,  that 
<'  he  dedicated  to  him  the  firft  book  of  his  Sylvae."  But  this, 
he  fuppofes,  might  proceed  from  envy  and  emulation  in  Mar- 
tial ; 
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tial ;  who  could  not  bear,  tbgt  Statius  ihould  run  away  with 
fo  much  of  Domitian's  favour,  for  making  quick  extempo- 
rary verfes,  which  Martial  claimed  as  his  own  particular  pro- 
vince. He  was  recommended  to  the  emperor  by  Paris,  a 
tivorite  a£lor ;  who  obtained  for  him  the  honour  of  being  ad- 
mitted, to  fit  at  table  with  the  emperor  among  his  chief  mi*- 
nifters.  It  is  fuppofed  his  circumftances  were  but  low,  be- 
fore he  became  acquainted  with  Paris*  and  that  he  was  ob- 
liged to  fqll  his  poems  to  the  heft  bidder  for  fubftftence ;  for 
Juvenal  mentions  a  tragedy  called  Agave,  which  Was  pttr^ 
chafed  by  Paris,  In  the  following  lines  : 

Curritur  ad  vocem  jucundam  i^  carmen  arnica 
TheiaidoSj  latam  fecit  cum  Statius  urbemy 
Prgmijitque  diem^  tanta  dutcedine  captos 
Jfficit  ille  animoi,  tantaque  libidine  vulgi 
jiuditur :  fed  cum  f  regit  fuhfellia  verfuy 
Efurity  intactam  Paridi  nifi  vendit  Jgaven^ 

Satyr.  VIL 

Having  for  fomc  time  exercifed  his  mufe  In  thefe  Mifcel- 
lanies,  he  next  attempted  his  Thebaid  ;  in  which  be  was  af- 
iifted  by  Maximus  Junius,  a  man  of  quality  and  fingularly 
learned.     This  poem  coft  him  twelve  years  labour : 

O  mihi  bis  fenos  multum  vigilata  per  anms 

Thebaic  — .  Theb.  Lib.  XII. 

.and  he  was  grown  old  by  the  time  he  had  finiflied  it.  He 
returned,  to  Naples  to  correal  it,  and  foon  after  fet  about  the 
Achillcid  ;  but  did  not  live  to  go  far  with  that  work.  We 
have  no  account  of  the  time,  or  manner  of  his  death.  It 
probably  happened  in  Trajan's  time,  and  at  Naples;  as  it 
does  not  appear,  that  he  had  any  call  to  Rome  after  Domi- 
tian's deceafe.  It  is  a  great  fingularity  in  the  hiftory  of  Sta- 
tius,  that  he  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
excepting  Juvenal ;  and,  as  fome  have  thought,  not  even  by 
him  without  a  mixture  of  fatyr.  Whether  this  filence  abort; 
him  flowed  from  fome  ill  qualities  which  made  him  diiliked, 

is  no  where  faid  :   in  the  mean  time  it  is  eafy  to"  Qonj^eive^ 

'  that 
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that  his  flatteries  of  Doroitian,  which  it  muft  be  confeflccl 
were  inordinate,  and  the  very  great  favours  conferred  on  him 
by  that  dctefted  emperor,  might  create  him  no  fmall  envy 
and  ill  will.  We  have  extant  of  this  poet,  his  Sylva  in  five 
books,  bis  Thebaid  in  twelve  books,  and  his  Achilleis  in  two» 
He  has  been  coiifidered  among  the  poets,  as  Alexander  the 
Great  was  among  the  heroes  :  he  has  great  virtues,  and  great 
▼ices.  Sometimes  his  verfe  runs  in  a  truly  lofty  and  majef- 
tick  firain  ;  fometimes  he  mounts  above  the  clouds,  in  a 
high  bombaftick  flile  -,  and  fometimes,  Icarus  like,  he  falls 
from  thefe  heights  down  to  the  very  ground.  Upon  which 
account  Strada  fuppofes  him  to  be  feated  upon  the  fummit  of 
ParnaiTus,  and  in  fo  much  danger,  that  he  feems  to  be  like 
a  man,  who  is  juft  ready  to  falK  Statius,  as  well  as  bi$ 
contemporary  Stilus  Italicus,  paid  a  great  veneration  to  the 
memory  of  Virgil ;  which  he  (hewed,  like  him,  by  frequently 
vifiting  his  tomb,  which  was  near  Naples,  and  by  annuaQy 
celebrating  his  birth-day* 


Maroneique  fedem  in  margine  templi 


Sumo  animum^  ^  magni  tumults  ad  canto  magiJirU 

Thebaid,  Lib.  IV.  v.  4. 

.     Like  him  too,  he  endeavoured  to  imitate  Virgil ;  but  with  all 
deference  to  the  fupertor  talents  of  bis  great  mailer : 


mc  tu  divinam  Mneida  tenta^ 


Sed  longe  fequere^  fcf  vejjigia  femper  adora* 

Thebaid,  Lib,  XIL 

Scaliger  fays,  that  *^  none  of  the  ancients  or  moderns  have  De  Re  Pb^ 
**  approached  the  majefty  of  Virgil  fo  nearly,  as  Statius;  who  •'ic.Lib,?*, 
^^  had  even  yet  been  nearer  to  him,  if  he  had  not  afFe£ted  to 
**  be  fo  near :  for  being  naturally  fublime,  his  efforts  only 
**  carried  him  into  the  bombaft."  And  he  goes  on  to  fet 
him  above  all  other  poets,  not  excepting,  according  to  his 
ufual  partiality,  even  Homer  htmfelf :  while  others  have  not 
confidercd  him  in  near  fo  high  a  light.  We  muft  not  con- 
found Publius  Papinius  Siatius,  as  fome  have  done,  with  an- 
other Statiusy  whofe  furname  was  Surculus  \  or,  as  Suetonius 

calld* 


De  Cloris 

Klietor. 


Fvom  the 

CcA.  Dia. 
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calls  him,  Urfulus.  This  latter  was  indeed  a  poe^  as  wdl 
as  the  other ;  but  he  lived  at  Tolofa  in  Gaul,  and  taught 
jhetof  ick  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

The  beft  editions  of  Statius  are  thefe  two  :  that  in  ufum 
Delphini  cum  interpretatione  &  notis  Claudii  Beraki,  Paris, 
1685,  in  two  volumes,  4to  ;  and  that  cum  notis  integris  Fre- 
deric! Gronovii  &  fele£lis  variorum,  cura  Veenhufii^  L.  Bat. 
1 67 1,  8vo.  The  beft  edition  of  the  Sylvae  is  that  cum  notIs 
&  emendationibus  Jeremiae  Markland,  Lond.  1728,  4to» 

STEELE  (Sir  Richard)  an  Englifli  writer,  who 
made  himfelf  famous  by  his  zeal  in  political  matters,  as  well 
as  by  the  various  produdiions  of  his  pen,  was  born  of  Eng- 
]i(b  parents  at  Dublin  in  Ireland  ;  but  the  year  of  his  birth 
is  not  mentioned.  His  family  was  a  gentleman's  -,  and  his 
father  was  a  counfellor  at  law,  and  private  fecretary  to  James, 
the  firft  duke  of  Ormond.  Sir  Richard  was  carried  out  of 
that  kingdom  while  he  was  very  young  ; .  and  was  educated, 
together  with  his  friend  Mr.  Addifon,  at  the  Charter-Houfc 
fchool  in  London.  In  1695,  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  fune- 
ral of  queen  Mary,  intitled,  **  The  Proceflion.'*  His  incli- 
nation leading  him  to  the  army,  he  rode  for  (bme  time  pri- 
vately in  the  guards.  He  became  an  author  firft,  as  he  tells* 
us  himfelf,  when  an  enfign  of  the  guards,  a  way  of  life  ex* 
pofed  to  much  irregularity  5  and  being  thoroughly  convinced 
of  many  things,  of  which  he  often  repented,  and  which  he 
more  often  repeated,  he  wrote  for  his  own  private  ufe  a  little 
book,  called  *'  The  Chriftian  Hero,"  with  a  defign  princi- 
pally to  fix  upon  his  own  mind  a  ftxcng  imprefSon  of  virtue 
and  religion,  in  oppofition  to  a  ilronger  propenfity  towards 
unwarrajat^ble  pleafures.  This  fecret  admonition  was  too 
weak  ;  and  therefore  in  .the  year  1701,  he  printed  the  book 
with  his  name,  in  hopes  that  a  ftanding  teftimony  againft 
himfelf,  and  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  him  in  a  new  light, 
might  curb  his  defires,  and  make  him  afhamed  of  underftand- 
ir^  and  feeming  to  feel  what  was  virtuous,  and  yet  of  living 
fo  contrary  a  life,  This  had  no  other  effedt,  but  that  from 
being  thought  no  undelightful  companion,  he  was  foon  reck- 
oned a  difagreeable  fellow.  One  or  two  of  his  acquaintance 
thought  fit  to  mifufe  him,  and  try  their  valour  upon  him; 

aiid 
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,^nd  every  body  be  knew  meafured  the  leaft  levity  in  his  words 
or  anions  with  the  chara<aer  .of  "The  Chriftian  Hero.'* 
Thus  he  found  himfelf  flighted,  inftead  of  being  encouraged, 
for  his  declarations  as  to  religion  ;  fo  that  he  thought  it  in- 
cumbent upon  hun  to  enliven  his  chara£leri  For  this  rea- 
fon  he  wrote  the  comedy,  called  *'  The;  Funeral,  or  Grief 
^'  a-la^Mode,"  which  was  a£led  in  1702  ;  and,  as  nothing 
makes  the  town  fonder  of  a  man,  than  a  fuccefsful  play, 
this,  with  fome  other  particulars  enlarged  upon  to  advantage, 
obtained  the  notice  of  the  king  ;  and  his  name,  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  was,  he  fays,  in  the  laft  table-book  ever  worn  by 
the  glorious  and  immortal  William  the  third.  So  far  from 
himfelf}  and  there  is  no  reafon  to  difbelieve  him. 

He  had  before  this  obtained  a  captain's  commiffion  in  the 
lord  Lucas's  regiment  of  fufiliers  by  the  intereft  of  the  lord 
Cutts,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his  Chriftian  Hero,  and 
who  likewife  appointed  biin  his  fecretary^  His^next  appear- 
ance as  a  writer,  we  ufe  his  own  words  again,  was  in  the 
quality  of  the  loweft  minifter  of  ftate,  to  wit,  in  the  office 
of  Gazetteer  ',  where  he  worked  faithfully,  according  to  or- 
der, without  ever  erring,  he  fays,  againft  the  rule  obferved 
)>y  all  miniftries,  to  keep  that  paper  very  innocent  and  very 
iniipid.  He  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Addifon's  means  into 
the  acquaintance  of  the  earls  of  Halifax  and  Sunderland,  by 
whofe  intereft  he  was  appointed  Gazetteer.  His  next  pro<» 
dudions  were  comedies ;  ^*  The  Tender  Huiband"  being 
afied  in  1703,  as  was  *'  The  Lying  Lovers"  in  1704.  la 
1709,  be  began  '*  The  Tatler :"  the  firft  of  which  was  pub- 
liflied  the  12th  of  April  1709,  and  the  laft  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary 17  10- 1 1.  This  paper' greatly  increafed  his  reputation 
and  intereft  ;  and  he  was  foon  after  made  one  of  the  com* 
miffioners  of  the  ftamp  jofEce.  Upon  laying  down  '*  The 
"  Tatler,"  he  fet  up,  in  concert  with  Mr.  Addifon,  «*  The 
**  Spe6lator,"  which  began  to  be  publiflied  the  ift  of  March 
1710-11 ;  after  that  «'  The  Guardian,"  the  firft  of  which 
came  out  the  12th  of  March  171 3  ;  and  after  that  "  The 
**  Englifliman,"  the  firft  number  of  which  appeared  the  6th 
of  OSober  the  fame  year.  Befides  thefe  \yorks,  he  wrote 
feveral  political  pieces,  which  were  afterwards  collcded,  and 
publiflied  under  the  title  of  "  Political  Wxitings,"  1715,  in 

1 2mo. 
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iimo.  One  of  thefe  will  be  mentioned  psrticalarly  pft 
^now,  beeaule  it  was  attended  with  remarkable  confequences 
relating  to  himfelf. 

Sir  Richard,  having  a  defign  to  fervc  in  the  laft  parliament 
«f  queen  Anne,  reiigned  his  place  of  commiiSoner  of  the 
fiamp-office  in  June  171 3  ;  and  was  chofen  member  for  the 
borough  of  Stockbridge  in  Hampfbire  :  but  he  did  not  fit  hong 
in  the  hoafe  of  commons,  before  he  was  expelled  for  writing 
**  The  Engli&man,  being  the  Clofe  of  a  Paper  fo  called," 
and  "  The  Crifis."  This  hit  is  one  of  his  political  wri- 
tmgs,  and  the  title  at  full  length  runs  thus  :  *^  The  Crifb, 
**  or  a  Difcourfe  reprefenting,  from  the  mofl  authentic  re- 
*^  cords,  the  juft  caufes  of  the  late  happy  revolution,  and  the 
^^  feveral  iettlements  of  the  crown  of  England  and  Scotland 
*^  on  her  majefly ;  and  on  the  demife  of  her  majeily  without 
*<  ifTue^  upon  the  mofl  illuftrious  princefs  Sbphia,  elei^fs 
*^  and  ducheis  dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  bo- 
**  dy  being  Proteftants,  by  previous  a£h  of  both  parliaments 
^^  of  the  late  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  con- 
^  firmed  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  With  iboie 
*^  feafonable  remarks  on  the  danger  of  a  Popi&  fucceilbr.'* 
He  explains  in  his  apology  for  himfelf  the  occafion  of  hiy' 
writing  this  piece.  He  happened  one  day  to  vifit  Mr.  More 
©f  the  Inner  Temple ;  where,  the  difcourfe  turning  upon 
politics,  Mr.  More  took  notice  of  the  infmuarion^  daily 
thrown  out  of  the  danger  the  Proteilant  fucceffion  was  in, 
and  concluded  with  faying,  that  he  thought  Mr.  Steele,  from 
Ae  kind  reception  the  world  gave  to  what  he  publilhed, 
might  be  more  inflrumental  towards  curing  that  evil,  than 
any  private  man  in  England.  -  After  much  ibilicitation,  Mr. 
More  oWcrvcd,  that  the  evil  feemed  only  to  flow  from  mere 
inattention  to  the  real  obligations,  under  which  we  lie  to- 
wards the  houfe  of  Hanover  :  if  therefore,  continued  he,  the 
laws  to  that  purpofe  were  reprinted,  together  with  a  warm 
preface  and  a  well  urged  peroration,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
what  good  efFefls  it  would  have.  Mr.  Steele  was  much 
ftruck  with  the  thought ;  and  prevailing  with  Mr.  More  to 
put  the  law- part  of  it  together,  he  did  the  refl,  yet  did  not 
venture  to  publifh  it,  till  it  had  been  corre£led  by  Mr.  Ad- 
difon.  Dr.  Hoadly,   afterwards  bifhop  of  Wincheftcr,  and 

others. 
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Mteri.    tt  «^a8  immediately  atttfcfcetf  ^kh  patat  ittt^  by 
Dr.  Swift,  in  a  pamphlet  puUiflied  in  ijiQ.^  unitr  the  titic 
of,  «  The  Public  Spirit  of  the  WhigB  fet  forth  in  their  ge^ 
<^  nefous  encouragement  of  the  author  of  the  Crifis :"  but  it 
was  not  tin  the  12th  of  March  1713-14.,  that  it  fdi  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  heufe  of  coitntionft.     iTben  Mr.  John 
Hongerford  complained  to  th6  houfe  of  divers  fcandalous  pao^ 
pore,  publiflied  under  the  name  of  ISr.  Steele,  in  which 
complaint  he  was  (ecotided  by  Mr.  Auditor  Foley,  covfin  to 
1^  earl  of  Oxford,  and  Mr»  Auditor  Harley,  the  eatPs  bro- 
ther.    Sir  William  Wyndham  alfo  added,  that  '*  fome  of 
*^  Mr.  Steele's  writings  contained  infblent  injurious  feite(3ion$ 
**  on  the  queen  herfelf,  and  were  dilated  by-die  fpirit  of  re- 
•*  hdlion.'*     The  next  day  Mr.  Auditor  Harley  fpecified 
fome  printed  pamphlets  publiflied  by  Mr.  Steele,  **  contaiii- 
^  ing  feveral  paragraphs  tending  to  {edition,  highly  refle^ng 
*^  i^on  her  majefty^  and  arraigning  her  adminiftration  and 
**  government.*'     Some  proceedings  followed  between  this 
and  the  18th,  which  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  hearing  of 
lit.  Steele;  and  this  being  come,  Mr*  Auditor  Foky  mo?edi 
that  before  they  proceeded  farther,  Mr*  Steele  fliould  declare^ 
whether  he  acknowledged  the  writings  that  bore  his  name» 
Mr.  Steele  decliu^ed,  that  he  <<  did  frankly  and  ingenuoufly 
**  own  thofe  papers  to  be  part  of  bis  wmings ;  that  he  writ 
**  them  in  behalf  of  the  houfe  of  Haijover,  and  owned  them 
♦*  with  the  fame  unrefervednefs,  with  whidi  he  objured  th^ 
*«  pretender.**    Then  Mr.  Fdey  propofed,  that  Mr.  StediS 
fhould  withdraw  j  but  it  was  carried,  without  dividing^  that 
he  ihould  ftay  and  tnaWe  his  defenec.  -  He  defired,  that  h# 
might  be  allowed  to  anfwer  what  was  urged  againft  him  pa-* 
ragraph  by  paragraph  5  but  his  accufers  infifted,  and  it  wa^l 
carried,  that  he  fitould  proceed  to  makt  his  defence  getie- 
WHy  upon  the  diarge  againft  him*     Mr.  Steele  ^proceeded 
accordingly,  being  afllfted  by  hrs  friend  Mr.  Addifon,  mem-* 
bcr  for  Malniefbury,  who  fat  near  him  to  prompt  him  upoji 
occafion ;  and  fpake  for  liear  three  hours  on  tlie  feveral  heads, 
extracted  from  his  pamphlets.     After  he  had  withdrawn  him*    , 
felf,  Mr*  Foley  faid^  that  **  without  amufing  the  houfe  with' 
••  long  Ipeeches,  it  is  evident  the  writings  complained  of 
*•  were  fediiious  and  fcandalous^  injarious  to  her  majefty's 
Vol.  X.  LI  **  govern- 
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^<  government,  the  ckurch,  and  the  univerfities  $"  and  fe 
^called  for  the  queftion.'     This  occafioned  a  very  warm  de- 
4>ate,  which  iafted  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night.     The  firfti 
who  fpoke  for  Mr.  Steele,  was  R<a(bert  Walpole,  £fq;  who 
ivas  fecotided  hy  his  brother  Horatio,  Walpole,  lord  Finch, 
lord  Lumley,  and  lord  Hinchinroroke :  -however,  it  was  re- 
iblv^d  by  a  majority  of  245  jitgainft  152,  that  ^<  a  printed 
<<  pamphlet,  intitled  The  Engliflunan,  ,being  the  Clofe  of  a 
^^  Paper  fo  called,  an^  pne  ^ther  pamphlet,  intitled  The 
<*  Crifis,  written  by  Richard  Steele,  £fq;  si  member  of  this 
^<  boufe,  are  (candalojus  and  feditious  libels,  containing  ma* 
^^  ny  expreffions  highly  re(!e<Eiing  upon  her  majefty,  and  upon 
<<  the  nobility,  gentry,  clergy  ai)d  univeHities  of  this  king- 
^<  dom ;  malicioufly  infinuating,  that  the  Proteftant  fuccef- 
<f  fion  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover  is  in  danger  under  her  ma- 
*^  jefty's  adminiftration ;  and  tending  to  alienate  thie  good  af- 
<^  fe&ions  of  her  majefty*8  good  (ubjefts,  and  to  create  jea- 
^<  loufies  and  divifions  among  them  :'*  it  was  refolved  like- 
wife,  that  Mr.  Steele,  <<  for  his  offence  in  writing  and  pub- 
**  liibing  the  faid  fcandalous  and  feditious  libels,  be  expelled 
<<  this  houfe.'^  ,  He  s^erwards    wrote  <<  An  Apology  for 
'^*  himfelf  and  his  writings, .  pccafioned  by  his  expulfion,'' 
V^hich  he  dedicated  to  Robert  Walpole,  £(qs  it  is  printed  a« 
mong  his  ^'  Political  Writings,"  17 15,  in  lamo. 
.    He  bad  now  nothing  to  do  till  the  death  of  queen  Aiuie, 
but  to  indulge  himfelf  with  bis  pen }  and  accordingly,  in 
17 14,  he  publiflied  a  treatlfe  intitled,  '*  Tbe  Romiib  Ecde- 
^<  fiaftical  Hiftory  of  late  years."    Thi^  1$  nothing  more  thaQ 
^  de|ciiption  of  fixne  monftrous  and  grofs  Popifh  rites,  de« 
figned  to  prejudice  the  caufe  of  the  pretender,  which  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  gaining  ground  in  England :  and  there  is  an  Ap- 
pendix fubjoised^  coniifting  of  particulars,  very  well  calcu- 
lated for  this  purpofe.    In  No.  I.  of  the  Appendix,  we  have 
a  lift  of  the  colleges,  monafteries  and  convents  of  men  and 
women  of  feveral  orders  in  the  Low  Countries  i  with  the  re* 
venues,  which  they  draw  from  England,     No.  II.  contaim 
an  extrad  of  the  Taxa  Cameras,  or  Cancellarise  Apoftolicse, 
the  fees  of  the  pope's  chancery  ;  a  l)ook,  printed  by  the  pope'$ 
authority,  and  fetting  forth  a  lift  of  the  fees  paid  him  for  ab^ 
folutions,  difpenJiations,  indulgencies,  faculties,  and  exemp- 
tions. 
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tions*.  No.  III.  IS  a  bull  of  the  pope  in  13579  given  tp  tb^ 
then  king  of  France ;  by  which  the  princes  of  that  nation  re-^ 
ceived  an  hereditary  right  to  Cheat  the  reft  of  mankind* 
No.  IV.  is  a  tranflation  of  the  fpeech  of  pope  Sixtus  V,  as 
it  was  uttered  in  the  confiftory  at  Rome  the  2d  of  September 
X589 ;  fetting  forth  the  execrable  faft  of  James  Clement^ 
a  Jacobine  friar,  upon  the  perfon  of  Henry  III  of  France^  to 
be  commendable,  admirable,  and  meritorious.  No.  V.  is  a 
ColIe£^ion  of  feme  popiHi  trails  and  pofitions,  deftrudlive  o( 
fdciety  and  all  the  ^nds  of  good  government.  The  fame 
year,  17 14,  he  publifhed  two  papers:  the  firft  of  which^ 
intitled  "  The  Lover,*'  appeared  the  2  sth  of  February  ^  th^ 
fecond,  called  «  The  Reader,"  the  22d  of  April.  In  the  ilixth 
number  for  May  the  34,  we  have  an  Account  of  his  defign 
to  write  the  hiftory  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  from  the 
date  of  the  duke's  commiffion  of  captain  general  and  plenipo* 
tentiary  to  the  expiration  of  thofe  commiffions : '  the  mate- 
rials,, as  he  tells  us,  were  in  his  cuftody,  but  the  work  was 
never  executed. 

Soon  after  the  acpeffion  of  George  I,  he  was  appointed 
furveyor  of  the  royal  ftables  at  Hampton  Court,  and  gover^ 
Jior  of  the  royal  company  of  comedians ;  and  was  put  into 
the  commiffion  of  the  peace  for  Middlefex;  and  in  April 
1715,  was  knighted  upon  the  prefenting  of  an  addrcfs  to  bla 
inajefty  by  the  lieutenancy.  In.the  firft  parliament,  he  wa^ 
chofen  member  for  Horoughbrigg  in  Yorkfhire  j  and  after  the 
fijppreffion  of  the  rebellion  in  the  north,  waa  appointed  one 
6f  the  commiffioners  of  the  forfeited  cftates  in  Scotland. 
The  fame  year,  1715,  he  publifhed  in  8vo,  "  An  Account 
♦*  of  the  State  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  throughout 
**  the  world.  Written  for  the  ufe  of  pope  Innocent  XI,  and 
««  now  tranflated  from  the.  Italian.  To  which  is  added,  A 
"  Difcourfc  concerning  the  State  of  Religion  in  England :" 
^  written  in  French  in  the  time  of  king. Charles  I,  and  now 
**  firft  tranflated.  With  a  large  dedication  to  the  prefcnt 
**  pope,  giving  him  a  very  particular  account  of  the  ftate  of 
*«  religion  among  Proteftants,  and  of  feveral  other  matters  o£ 
««  importance  relating  to  Great  Brftain,*'  in  121J10.  The 
dedication  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Hokdly, 
late  bifliop  of  Wincheftcr.    The  fame  year  ftill,  he  pub- 
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liiij^d  ^*  A  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Mar  to  the  King  before 
*f  his  M^}d\y*8  Arrival  in  England  5"  and  the  year  follow- 
ing, a  fecond  volume  of  "  The  Englifbman/*  In  1718, 
^amc  put  "  An  Account  pf  his  Fifb-pool :"  he  had  obtained 
a  patent  for  bringing  fi(b  to  market  alive  j  for,  alafs  I  Steele 
vras  a  projector,  and  tb^c  wsls  one  circumftani^e,  among  ma- 
ny, which  kept  him  always  poor.  In  17 19,  he  publifhed 
**  The  Spinfter,"  a  pamphlet  5  and  "  A  Letter  to  the  Earl 
•«  of  0;Kford,  cpncerning  the  Bill  of  Peerage,"  which  Bill 
he  oppofed  in  the  hpufe  of  comrnons.  In  1720*  he  wrote 
two  pieces  ^gainfl  the  South-Sea  fcheme ;  oae  caUed  ^'  The 
***  Cfifis  of  Property,"  the  other  "  A  Nation  a  Family." 

In  Janviafy  17 19-^10,  he  begap  a  paper  under  the  name 
tt  Sir  John  Edgar,  called  "  The  Theatre  j"  which  be  con^ 
tinued  every  Tuefday  and  S^tturday,  till  the  5th  of  April  fol- 
lowing. During  the  courfe  of  this  paper,  viz.  on  the  ajd 
of  January,  bis  patent  of  the  governor  of  the  royal  company 
of  comedians  was  revoked  by  the  king :  upon  iMfhich,  be 
^rew.  up  and  publifbed,  <^  A  Stat^  of  the  Cafe  between  the 
^^  Lord  Chamberlain  of  his  Majefly'3  Houfhold  and  the  G<x- 
**  verftor  of  the  Royal  Company  of  Comedians/'  He  tells 
MSj  in  this  pamphlet,  that  a  noble*  lord,  without  any  cauie 
aiSgned,  lends  a  mefTage,  directed  to  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
Mr.  Wilks,  and  Mr.  Booth,  to  difmifs  Mr.  Cibber,  who  for 
fooie  time  fubmiu^d  to  a  difability  of  appearing  on  the  &Sigs^ 
duriiig  the  pleafure  of  one  who  had  nothinig  to  do  with  it; 
and  that  when  this  lawlefs  will  and  pleafure  was  changed,  a 
very  frank  declaration  was  ipade^  that  all  the  mortificadcHli 
put  vipon  Mr.  Cibber  was  intended  only  as  a  prelude  to  re« 
0iote  evils,'  by  which  the  p^tientee  was  to  be  affeded.  Upon 
this.  Sir' Richard  ^rot^  to  two  great  miniflers  of  fiate,  and 
likeWife  delivered,  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  the  prefcpcc  of 
the  lord  chamherhio  :  but  thefe  b^d  no  effe^,  for  his  patent 
was  revoked,  though  it  does  not  appear  for  what  reaioo ; 
and  thip  lofs  he  fudained  upon  this  occafion  is  computed  by 
himfclf  at  almoQ  10, 000 1.  In  1722,  his  coQiedy,  called 
**  The  Confcious  Lovers,'"  was  a^^d  with  great  Succeis  ; 
and  publiflied  with  ^  dedication  to  the  king,  for  which  bis 
majefty  made  him  a  prefcnt  of  500 L 

Some 
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Some  years  before  l}is  death,  be^ew  paralytic,  and  retired 
to  his  feat  at  Llangunnor  near  Caermarthen  in  Wales  \  where 
he  died  the  ift  of  September  1729,  and  was  privately  interred 
according  to  his  own  defire.  He  had  been  twice  married  : 
his  firft  wife  was  a  lady  of  Barbadoes^  with  whom,  he  bad  a 
valuable  plantation  upon  the  death  of  her  brother  \  his  fe^* 
Cond  was  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Scurlock,  of  Llangunnor^ 
Efq;  by  whom  he  had  one  fon  and  two  daughters.  He  tefii- 
fied  his  efteem  publicly  for  this  laft  lady,,  in  a  dedication  to 
her  prefixed  to  ?*  Tbe  Ladies  Library,^  Sir  Richard  Steela 
was  a  man  of  quick  and  excellent  parts^  accomplifhed  in  alt 
branches  of  polite  literature ;  and  woi^id  have  paflod  for  A 
better  writer  than  he  does,  though  he  is  aJlowed  to  be  a  very 
good  one,  if  he  had  not;  been  fo  conoefted  in  literary  pro** 
du£lions,  as  well  as  in  friendfbipy  with  Mr.  Addifpn.  He 
fpeaks^himfelf  of  tbeir  friendCbip  in  the  following  texros» 
^'  There  never  was  a  more  ftridl  frjendfhip^  than  between  ^. 
**  .thefe  gentlemen  \  nor  had  they  ever  any  difFerence^  but  No.  xii» 
*«  what  proceeded  from  their  different  vvay  of  purfumg  the 
*i?  fame  thing.  The  one  with  patience,  forefight,  ^n^Jem- 
**,perate  addrefs,  always  waited  ^nd  fterjxrhedthe  horrent; 
.^*  while  the  other  often  plunged  himfelf  into  it^  and  was  ai 
•*  often  taken  out  by  the  temper  of  him,  ^bo  Hood  weepinj 
*'  on  .the  bank  for  his  fafety,  whom  he  .could  not  ^ifH^^^cie 
**  from  leaping  into  it.  Thus  tfiefe  tWo  men  lived  for  ibme 
•^  years  laft  paft,  Ihunning  each  other,  but  ftill  preferring 
.*'  the  moft  p£^ffion;^te  concern  for  their  mutual  welfare.  But 
*^  y9\isxk  they  met,,  they  were  as  unreferved  as  boys,  and 
.*^  talked  of  the  grcateft  affairs  ;  tpon  which  they  faw  where 
.**  they  differed,  without  preffing  (what  tliey  knew  impoifible) 
'<<  to  convert  eacH  other." 

,S  T  I)  L  L  A  (J  ^v  M  B  s)  2n  eminent  painter,  the  fon  of 
Trancis  Stella  a  Fleming,  was  born  in  1596  at  Lyons,  where 
his  father  had  fettled  in  his  return  from  Italy.  He  was  but 
nine  years  old. at  his  father's  death  \  bu^  apptying  faimlelf  to 
painting, .  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  at  twenty  he  went  to  Italy 
td  be  perf&Sed. ,  As  he  was  paffing  through  Florence,  the 
great  duke  Cofmo'de  Medicis  employed,  him  ;  and  perceiv- 
ing bSn  to  be  a  inan.of  genius,  affigned  t^ini  lodgings  and  a 
[   .  LI  3  penfion 
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peniion  equal  to  that  of  Callot,  who  was  there  at  the  fanie 
time.     He  ftaid  In  this  city  fcvcn  years,  and  performed  fe- 
veral  things  in  painting,  4]e(igning  and  graving.     From  thence 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  fpent  eleven  years  ;  chiefly  in 
fiudying  the  antique  fculptures,    and   Raphael's   paintings. 
Having  acquired  a  good  tafte,  as  well  as  a  great  reputation,' 
in  Rome,  he  refolved  to  return  to  his  own  country  ;  intends' 
ing  however  to  pafs  from  thence  into  the  fervice  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  who  had  Invited  him  more  than  once.     He  took 
Milan  in  his  way  to  France  ;  and  cardinal  Albornos  offered 
him  the  dire£lion  of  the  academy  of  painting  in  that  city, 
which  he  refufed.     When  he  came  to  Paris,  and  was  pre- 
paring for  Spain,  cardinal  Richelieu  detained  him ;  and  pre- 
fehted  him  to  the  king,  who  afligned  him  a  good  penfion  and 
lodgiiigs  in  the  Louvre.   He  gave  fuch  fatisfa£tion  here,  that 
he  was  honoured  with  the  order  of  St.  Michael.     He  painted 
feveral  large  pictures  for  the  king,  by  whofe  command  the 
greafeft  part  of  them  were  fent  to  Madrid.     Being  very  la- 
borious, he  fpent  the  winter-evenings  in  defigning  the  hifto- 
iries  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  country  fports,  and  children's 
plays,  which  were  engraved,  and  make  a  large  volume.     He 
^Ifo  drew  the  defigns  of  the  frontifpieces  to  feveral  books  of 
the  Louvre  impreffion  ;  and  divers  antique  ornaments,  toge* 
ther  with  a  frife  of  Julio  Romano,  which  he  brought  out 
of  Italy*     He  died  of  a  moft  tedious  confumption,  in  the 
year  1647. 

This  painter  had  a  fine  genius,  and  all  his  produdions 
Were  wonderfully  eafy.  His  talent  was  rather  gay,  than  ter- 
rible :  his  invention  however  noble,  and,  his  defign  of  a  good 
gout.  He  was  upon  the  whole  an  excellent  painter ;  but  at 
lafl  degenerated  into  what  is  called  manner^  feldom  con- 
fulting  nature  :  which  feems  fo  natural  to  us,,  that  we  ihould 
not  wonder,  if  all  painters,  who  lived  to  any  age^  did  the 
fame. 

5TEPHANUS  BYZA'NTINUS,  or  of  Byzantium,  was 
FabrlcU  an  able  grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  or  fixth'  century ; 
v^/*n/—  for  it  is  not  certain  which.  He  coropofed  a  di£Honary,  oi 
Bayie'sDia,  which  we  have  nothing, remaining,  but  a  mean  abridgment: 
in  voce.        ^bich  the  grammarian  Hermolaus  undertook  to  make  of  it, 

and 
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and  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Juftinian.  The  title  «rif«  ^oXftfv* 
die  urhihus^  which  is  commonly  given  to  this  work,  is  nei- 
ther that  which  the  author,  nor  that  which  the  abridger,. 
gave  it :  the  true  title  of  the  book  was  £3t»«« ;  and  hence  it 
was,  that  Hermolaus  Intitled  his  abridgment  £8y(««f  f^rirofAti.^  ^ 
For  thefe  fome  half-learned  men  in  later  times  have  infcribed 
it  9rtpi  voXitfv,  de  urbibus,  becaufe  they  thought  the  principal 
defign  of  Stephanus  was  to  write  a  treatife  of  geography  ; 
which  was  only  a  part  of  his^work,  if  indeed  it  was  that. 
Others  again  have  faid,  that  he  had  no  other  defign,  than  tQ  ' 
write  a  treatife  of  grammar,  and  to  explain  the  names  de- 
rived from  people,  cities,  and  provinces.  Mr.  Bayle  thinka 
however,  that  this  was  probably  the  fmallefl;  part  of  hit 
(cheme,  and  only  an  acceflbry  to  his  work  ;  that,  though  he 
j«  careful  to  mark  thefe  kbds  of  names,  and  to  explain  theii; 
derivations,  yet  this  takes  up' but  very  little  room,  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  fads  which  he  relates^  and  the  teftimonies 
which  he  cites  ;  that  he  made  a  great  number  of  obifervatlons  , 
iK>rrowed  from  mythology  and  hiftory,  which  Ihewed  the 
origin  of  cities,  colonies,  nations*  their  changes  and  dif- 
ferences ;  and  that  the  title  ESvixtt  relates  to  thefe  obfervatioas* 
How  great  foever  the  injury  is^  which  this  work  has  fuf; 
fered  from  the  want  6f  judgment  in  the  abridger,  and  after* 
wards  from  the  ignorance  of  iranferibers,  learned  men  have 
fiill  received  great  light  from  it ;  and  thought,  that  there  was 
none  of  the  ancient  books  which  deferved  more  to  be  ex-^ 
plained  and  corrcQtd  by  crtticifm^  Sigonius,  Cafaubon,  Sea* 
liger,  Sflmafius,  and  others,  have  employed  themfelves  in 
illuftrating  Jt.  The  firft  edition  in  Greek  Was  by  Aldus 
Manutius,  at  Venice  15*02,  in  folio;  and  it  was  printecf  fe* 
veral  times  elfewhere  in  the  Greek  only.  A  Portuguefe  Jew, 
named  Pinedo,  publifii^du't  at  Amfterdam  iri  1678,  with  a 
Latin  trahflation  by  himfelf,  ^d  a  commen^ry*  In  1684^ 
Mr.  Rickius,  profellbr  at  Leyden,  publi(bed  there  tlie  notes 
of  Lucas  Holfienius  upon  this  work,  which  notes  he  had  re- 
ceived from  cardinal  Fraricis  Barberini ;  and  in  1688,  therfc 
came  out  in  the  fame  city  a  new  edition  of  Stephanus  in  fo:^ 
lio,  ^hrch  is  reckoned  the  beft.  It  is  in  Greek  and  Latiii*: 
the  Latin  tranflation  i^  by  Abraham  Berkelius,  who  has  added 
a  large  and  learned  commentary.     He  died  while  the  work 

'    LI  4  waft 
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WM  pfli^tingt  ^  ^^  ^i'  remarks  upon  the  lad  letters  are  not 
fo  long  ncfr  fo  fult  of  learning,  as  hU  remarks  upon  the  firfL 
Jam^i  Gron()!Vui|«9  at  Berkelius*s  death,  coatinuedtbepubli- 
cation^  afid  great]/  coB|rib|ite4  tQ*  4^  improvement  of  thU 
^itioft  by  note»  of  his  owo^ 

* 

STEPUENS^a  name  greatly  reverenced  in  the  re- 
public of  letters,  and  with  good  reafon  }  fince  to  this  family 
iris  indebted  for  the  mod  correft  and  beautiful  impreffions 

^ano^  ,  rf  tbf  bcft  aulbo*s<  the  ancient  Greek  one*  particularly. 

^^ttaiiT.  Henry  Stephem,;  the  firft  diftinguiflied  pcrfon  of  bis  name, 

was  a  Frenchman,  .and  O^e  of  the  bed  printers  of  his  time* 
He  dt^d  in  tbe  yeai  1520)  and  left  three  fens  behind  hinst 
who  carried  tht  art  of  printing  to  peife^ion  \  and  were,  two 
of  them  at  lead,  very  extraordioary^nien,^  exclufively  of  that. 
Robert^  bb  fecotid  fon^  was  born  at  Paris  in  1503  \  and 
tfifAied  fo  fevtrely  to  letters  in  hifs  youth^  that  he  acquired  a. 
perfe£t  knowledge  in  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues* 
His  father  dying,  as.  we  have  faid,^  in  15201  bis  mo^r  was 
inarried  the  jrear  after  to  Simoa  dp  Coljnes^  in:  Latin  Coli* 
lueas ;  whabjr  Ibis  means  came  into  the  pofleffion  pf^Henry 
&cpbeiis'is  pui^Hing  h^Uii^,  parried  on  tbe  bufsnefs  tiU  h<s  death 
m  1 5479  and  is  Ivell  knovi^n  for  the  neatnefs  and  beauty  of 
kis  Italic  dsarader,  In  I52a»  whea  he  was  nineteen  years 
of  agcj  he  Uras  charged  with  the  mat)ag<anent  of  b^s  father* 
ia-Jaw's  prefe  \  and  the  f^me  year  came  out,  under  his  in^ 
fpedion,  a  New  Teftament  in  Latin^  which  gave  fuch  of- 
fence to  the  Paris  divines,  that  thfy  threatened  .|to  have  it 
binrned,  !ind  htm  bfiiniflied.  He  appears  to  have  married,  and 
^  toi  Imit(8  fet  up  forihimfdU'  iipon  after.  ^  £pr  there  are  books  of 
Jiis  prinitng, :  d4t0d  fo  fgrly  as  I5;i6f:.  He  maj-ried  .Perrete, 
Hhe  daughter  of  fi^dius,  a.printers  who  was  a  learned  wo- 
/nan,  atid  vnderdood  Latin  ijvelh  S))e  bad. indeed  more  oc- 
cafK>n  fbr  this  ^icpon^liflimei^,  tha^  wivei^  .ufiiaUy  Jiave .:  for 
jloberjt 'Stephens  had  always  in  his  boufe  ten  or  owelve  cor- 
fetors  of  his.  piief^  w1^,  Mi^g  learned  me^  of  differ^  na* 
■tions^  fpoke  nl^thiing.  but  Latin;  from  whence,  tliere  was  a 
rneiQeilty,  that  hi$  dom^ftics  fl^ould  know  ibmething  of  the 
Ja^gvagitf.  He  .^efolved  {Eom  ^^e  beginning  to  pfint  nothing 
but  good  books  1  )ie  oi)ly  ufed  ft^I^omaii  <^a£tei:s  at  fird, 
./  but 
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but  afterwards  employed  tba  Italic :  his  niark  was  a  tree 
branched,  and  a  man  looking  upon  it,  with  theie  words,  noli 
ahum  fapere^  to  whkh  he  fometimes  sAit^yJ/d  time.  In  fomc' 
of  his  firft  editions,  he  did  not  ufe  figures  and.  catch-words, 
as  thinking  them  of  little  importance.      In  1539J  Francis  I 
named  him  his  primer ;  and  ordered  a  npw  kt-  of  letters  to 
be  founded,  and  ancient  manufcripts  to  be  fought  after,  for 
him*     The  averfion,  which  the  doflors  of  the  Sorbonnchad 
conceived  againft  him,  on  account  of  the  Latin  New  Tefta- 
menlin  15^2,  revived  in  1532,  when  he  printed  his  grpat 
Latin  BiWf  :  Francis  protefled  him  :  but  this  king  dying  in 
1547,  he  faw  plainly  that  there  wa»  no  more  good  to  be: 
done  at  Paris  j  and  therefore,  after  fuiftaining  the  efforts  oji 
his  enemies  till  15525  he  withdrew  from  ^ence  to  Geneva. 
It  has  been  pretended  by  fome^  that  Robert  Stephens  carried 
with  him,  not  only  the  types  of  the  royal  prefs,  but  alip  tb^ 
matrices,  or  moulds  thofe  types  were  caft.in :  but  this  can- 
not be  tfue,  not  only  becaufc  no  mention  was  made  of  any 
focb  tlijng  for  above  fixty  years  after,  but  becaufe  none  of. 
the  Stephens's  afterwards  ever  ufed  thefe  types  :  and  if  R^o- 
bert  wa»  burned  in  effigy  at  Paris,  as  Beza  in  bis  Icones  1^- 
late&i  it  ^4ts.  not  for  thi^,  bi;^  for  his  en^bracing  Calvinifm  at 
Geneva,   of  which  he  was^  fufpedled  before  be  left  Paris. 
He  lived  in  intimacy  at  Geneva  with  Calvin,  Beza,  Rivet, 
and  others,  wbofe  works  he  printed  ;  and  died  there  the  7th 
of  September  1559.     This  eminent  artift  was  fo  exafl  and, 
follicitoas  after  perfiBfiion^  that,  in  a  noWe  contempt  of  gain^ 
he  uftd'to  ejcpofchi^s.  proofs  to  public  view,  with  offer  of  a 
reward  to  thofe>  who  fhould  difcover  any  faults:  fo  that  it 
id  no  woiider,  his  impreilions  fhould  be.  as  correft  as  beauti- 
ful.    He  was,  like  the  reft  of  his  family,  not  oaly  a  fainter, 
but  a  writer  :  his  Tbejaurtts  Lingua  LatitLte  irs  a  work  of  im- 
ntei^e  leatning,  as  well  as  Ubor ;  aad  be  publiflied  alfo  In 
I55^»  ^b*"  he  went  to  Geneva^  a  Latin  piece,  in  anfwec 
t&  thfe  Paris  divines,  who  had  abufed  hia  Latiaeditionsof  the 
OW  and  Nft w  Teftament>  which  ftews  his  parts  as  well  a^ 
Jciarniog.     He  left  bis  fubftance,  which  .was  very  confiden^^ 
J>}e^  to  fucb  of  his  children  as  fliould  come  to  Geneva,  ex- 
.d^iiii^y  of  the  rfeft.     He  had  a  daughter,  who  underfloo^ 
liatla  WeU)  wbich  flie  h^  kftraed  by  heariiig  it  talked  in  her 

father's 
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father's  family :  and  three  fons  Henry,  Robert,  and  Francis. 
jBut  before  we  take  any  notice  of  thefe,  we  muft  fay  a  word 
or  two  of  his  brothers,  Francis  and  Charles. 

Francis,  older  than  himfelf,  we  know  no  more  of,  than 
that  he  worked  jointly  with  his  father-in-law  Colinasus,  after 
Robert  had  left  him ;  and  that  he  died  at  Paris  about  the 
year  1550.  Charles,  his  younger  brother,  though  more 
confiderable  than  Francis,  was  yet  inferior  to  himfelf  both 
as  a  printer  and  a  fcholar  :,  neverthelefs,  Charles  wrote  and 
printed  many  ufeful  and  valuable  works.  He  was  born  about 
the  year  1504,  and  became  fo  perfeftly  ikilled  In  Greek  and 
Latin  literature,  that  Lazarus  de  Baif  took  him  for  preceptor 
to  his  fon  Antonyj  and  afterwards  carried  him  with  hin\  into 
Germany.  He  ftudied  phyfic,  and  took  a  dodor*s  degree  at 
Paris;  but  this  did  not  hinder  him  from  following  the  profef- 
iion  of  his  father,  and  being  printer  to  the  king.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  was  more  of  an  author,  than  a  printer  ;  har-; 
ing  written  upwards  of  thirty  works  upon  various  fubjeds. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1564,  leaving  behind  him  a  very  learned 
daughter. 

Henry,  Robert,  and  Francis,  the  fons  of  Robert,  make 
the  third  generation  of  the  Stephen&'s,  and  were  ail  printers. 
It  is  neceffafy  to  be  fomewhat  particular  about  Henry.  He 
was  born  at  Paris,  in  1528  ;  and,  being,  moft  carefully  edu** 
cated  by  his  father,  became  the  moft  learned  of  all  his  learn* 
ed  family.  He  was  particularly  (killed  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, which  he  conceived  a  fondnefs  for  from  his  infency; 
fludied  afterwards  under  Turnebus,  and  the  beft  oiafters ; 
and  became  at  length  fo  perfect  in,  as  to  pafs  for  the  beft 
Grecian  in  Europe,  after  the  death  of  Budaeus.  He  had  alfo 
a  ftrong  paffion  for  poetry,  while  he  was  yet  a  child,  which 
he  cultivated  all  his  life  ;  and  gave  in  his  tendereft  yearn  fe 
many  proofs  of  uncommon  abilities,  that  he  has  always  been 
Ba'Uet  ranked  among  the  celebres  enfans.  He  had  a  violent  pro- 
Tom.  6.  penfity  to  aflrology  in  the  younger  part  of  his  life,  and  pro- 
cured a  mafter  in  that  way ;  but  foon  perceived  the  vanitf 
of  it,  and  laid  it  afide.  It  feems  to  have  been  about  the 
year  1546,  when  his  father  took  htm  into  bufineft':  yet^ 
before  he  could  think  of  fixing,  he  refolved  to  travel  into 
foreign  countries,  to  examine  libraries,  and  to  conne&  YHb^ 
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fclf  with  learned  men.  He  went  into  Italy  in  1547,  and 
ftaid  there  two  years  ;  and  returned  to  Paris  in  1549,  when 
he  fubjolned  fome  Greek  verfes,  made  in  his  youth,  to  a 
folio  edition  b(  the  new  teftament  in  Greek,  which  his  father 
had  juft  finiflied.  '  In  1550,  he  went  over  to  England  ;  and 
in  1551  to  Fla-nders,  where  he  learned  the  Spanilh  tongue 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  then  pofTefled  thofe  countries,  as  her 
had  before  learned  the  Italian  in  Italy.  On  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  found  his  father  preparing  to  leave  Friince  :  we  do 
not  know,  whether  he  accompanied  him  to  Geneva  i  but  if 
he  did,  it  is  certain  that  he  returned  immediately  after  to 
Paris,  and  fet  up  a  printing  houfe.  In  1554,  he  went  to 
Rome,  vifiting  his  father  at  Geneva  as  he  went,  and  the 
year  after  to  Naples  ;  and  returned  to  Paris,  by  the  way  of 
Venice,  in  1556,  This  was  upon  bufinefs,  committed  to 
him  by  the  government.  Then  he  fat  down  to  printing  in 
good  earneft,  and  never  left  off,  till  he  had  given  the  world 
the  moft  beautiful  and  correA  editions  of  all  the  ancient 
Greek  and  6ther  valuable  writers.  He  called  himfelf  at  iirft 
printer  of  Paris  ;  but,  in  1558,  took  the  title  of  printer  to 
Ulric  Fugger,  a  very  rich  German,  who  allowed  him  a  Artick 
confiderable  penfion.  He  was  at  Geneva  in  1558,  to  fee 
his  father,  who  died  the  year  after;  and  he  married  In  1560. 
Henry  III  of  France  was  very  fond  of  Stephens,  fent  him 
to  Switzerlafid  in  fearch  of  Manufcripts,  and  gave  him  a 
penfion.  He  took  him  to  court,  and  made  him  great  pro* 
mifes :  but  the  troubles,  which  accompanied  the  latter  part 
of  this  king^s  reign,  not  only  occafioned  Stephens  to  be  dis- 
appointed, but  made  his  fituation  in  France  fo  dangerous, 
that  he  thought  ii  but  prudent  to  remove,  as  his  father  had 
done  before. him,  to  Geneva*.  Notwithftanding  all  his  excel- 
lent labors,  and  the  infinite  obligations  due  to  him  from  the 
public,  he  is  faid  to  have  become  poor  in  his  old  age  :  the 
caufe  of  which  is  thus  related  by  feveral  authors.  Stephens 
had  been  atvaft  expence  as  well  as  labor,  in  compiling  and 
printing  his  Thefaurus  Lingua  Graca :  fo  much,  in  (hort, 
that,  without  proper  reimburfemehts  from  the  public,  he  and 
his  family  muft  be  inevitably  ruined.  Thefe  relmburfements 
however  were  never  made :  for  his  fervant  John  Scapula  ex- 
ira^d  from  this  treafure^  what  be  thought  would  be  moft 
-     *  neceilary, 
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neceflary,  and  of  greateft  ufe  to  the  generality  of  iludents ; 
and  publifhed  a  lexicon  in  4to.  under  his  owD  name^  which 
has  fince  been  enlarged  and  printed  often  in  folio.     By  this 
a£t  of  treachery^  he  deftroyed  the  fale^p  though  he  could  oat 
deftroy  th^  credit,  of  the  Thefaurus  \  and  though  he  ruined 
his  mafier,  left  him  the  glory  of  a  work^  which  was  then 
pronounced  by  ^caliger,  and  has  ever  been  judged  by  all 
learned  men,  moft  excellent.     He  died  in  15989  leaving  a 
ion  Paul  and  two  daughters  ^  one  of  which^  named  Florence, 
had  efpoufed  the  learned  Ifaac  Cafkiibon  in  April  15&6.    He 
was  the  mod  learned  printer^  that  had  then  beer>,  or  per* 
haps  ever  will  be  :  ail  his  O.ifeek  authors  are  moft  corredly 
printed  :  and  the  Latin  yerlioRS,  which  He  gave  to  foipe  of 
tbem^  are,  as  Cafaubon  and  I:}uetius  have  faid,  very  faith- 
ful.    The  chief  authors,  of  antiquity,  printed  by  him,  are 
Anacreon,  iBfchylus,  Maxlmus  Tyrius,   Diodprus  Sjqulusy 
Pindar,    Xenophon,    T'hucydides,    Herodotus,'  Sophocles, 
Diogenes  Laertius,    Plutarch^   Plato,   Apolloniu^  Rhodius^ 
^tcbines,    Lyfias,    Callimachus,    Theo|Critu$>    Herodian^ 
Dionyfius  HalicarnafTenfis,.  Dion.  Caffius,    Ifocrates,    Ap- 
pian,  Xiphilin^  ^c.     He  did  nbt. meddle  fo  much  with  La- 
tin authors^  although  he  printed  feme  of  thenii ;  as,  Horace 
and  Virgii,  which  he  illui^rated  with  no^es  and  a  commen- 
tary of  his  own,  Tully's  familiar  epiftles,  and  the  epiftles 
and  panegyric  of  the  youngeir  i'liny.     But  he  was  not  con-: 
tent  with  printing  the  works  of  others:  he  wrote  alfo  a 
great  many  things  himfelf.     HU  Thefaurus  Graca  Lingua 
has  been  mentioned  :  another  piece,  which  made  him  very  fa- 
mous, was  his  Introduction  a  P  Apologii  pour  H^rpdote^    1  hi$ 
ran  through  many  edition^,  ^iji^  is  a  very  ifvere  fatixe  upon 
popery  and  its  profeflbrs. 

Paul  Stephens,  the  fon  of  Henry,  thoug^i.  inferior  to  his 
father,  was  yet  well  fkilled  in  tlie  Greek  a^  Latin  tongues* 
His  father  was  more  felicitous  about  his.beingj  inltrufied  in 
tliefe,  than  in  the  art  of  printing,  He  earned  pn  thebufi- 
nefs  of  a  printer  for  fome  time  at  Geneva  -,  fa|pt  hi^  prefi  bad 
greatly  degeaerate^d  from  the  beauty  of  that  "jt 'Paris,  and  he 
afterv;ards  fold  his  types  to  Chouet,  a  printer.  He  died  at 
Geneva  in  i627>  aged  60  years^  leaving  a  fori  Antony,  who 
yasthe  laft  printer  of  the  Stephps's,    Antony,  quitting  the 
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religloi^  of  his  father  for  that  of  hi$  anceftors,  quitted  a1(b 
Geneva,  and  returned  to  Paris,  the  place  of  their  original. 
Here  he  was  fome  time  printer  to  the  king;  but  managing 
his  affairs  ill,  he  was  obliged  to  give  all  up,  and  to  have  re* 
courfe  to  an  hofpital,  there  he*  died  in  extreme  mifery  and 
blindnefs  in  1674,  aged  eighty  years. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  ilhiftrious  family  of  Stephens, 
after  it  had  florifhed  for  five  generations  j  and  had  done  great 
honor  to  itielf,  by  doing  incredible  fervice  to  the  republic  of 
letters. 

STEPNEY  (George)  an  Englifli  poet  and  ftatefman, 
was  defcended  from  a  family  at  Pendigraft  in  Pembroke** 
ihire,  but  born  in  London  in  the  year  1663.  He  received 
his  education  at  Weftmlnfter  School,  and  was  removed  from. 
thence  to  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge  in  1682;  whcrc^ 
being  of  the  fame  Handing  as  well  as  college  with  Charles 
Mountague,  Efq;  afterwards  Earl  of  Hallifax,  a  ftridl  friend* 
Ihip  grew  up  between  them*  To  this  lucky  incident  of  be- 
ing early  known  to  Mr.  Mountague,  was  owing  all  the  pre- 
ferment Mr.  Stepney  afterwards  enjoyed^  who  is  fuppofed 
not  to  have  had  parts  fufficient  to  have  rifen  to  any  diftinc- 
tion,  without  the  iitimediate  patronage  of  fo  great  a  man^ 
as  the  Lord  Halifax.  When  Stepney  firft  fet  out  in  life,  he 
ieems  to  have  been  attached  to  the  tory  intered  ;  for  one  of 
the  firft  poems  he  wrote,  was  an  addrefs  to  King  James  11^ 
upon  his  accefSon  to  the  throne.  Soon  after,  when  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion  broke  but,  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge^ 
to  (hew  their  zeal  for  the  king,  thought  proper  to  burn  the 
pif^ure  of  that  ra(h  prince,  who  had  former^  been  their, 
chancellor :  upon  which  occafion  Stepney  wrote  foiue  good 
verles,  in  anfwer  to  this  quefiion : 

■  ■    "*    ■   ■  '    ■'  fad ^ttid 

Xurba  Rami  ?  fefuitur  foritnwm  fempity  ist  edit 
Damnatos.  ■ 

Upon  the  revolution!  he  embraced  another  intereft,  and 
procured  himfelf  to  be  nominated  to  feveral  foreign  embaf^ 
fies.     In  the  year  1692,  he  went  to  the  elctSlor  of  Brandea-  ■ 
burg's  court,  in  quality  of  envoy  >  in  1693,  to  the  imperial 

court 
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^  court   iH-  the  fame  charadler ;   in  16^4,  to  the  elefior  of 

Saxony ;  and  two  years  after,  to  the  electors  of  Menu, 
Cologn,  and  the  congrefs  at  Francfort,  He  was  employed 
in  feveral  other  ambaffics  ;  and  in  the  year  1706,  Queen 
Anne  fent  him  envoy  to  the  States  Generah  He  was  very 
fuccefsful  in  his  negotiations,  which  occadoned  his  confiant 
employment  in  the  moft  weighty  afFairs.  He  died  at  Chelfea 
the  year  after,  1707,  and  was  buried  in  Weftminfter.  Abbey ; 
where  a  fine  monument  was  ere6ied  over  him,  with  a  pom- 
pous infcription.  At  his  lelfure-hours  he  confipofed  (everal 
other  pieces,  befides  thofe  already  mentioned :  which  are 
printed  among  the  works  of  the  minor  poets, .  publilhed  fome 
years  ago  in  two  volumes,  i2hio. 

Stepney  likewife  wrote  fome  political  pieces  in  profe,  par- 
ticularly, *'  An  eflay  on  the  prefent  intereft  of  England,  in 
•*  1701 :  to  which  are  added,  The  proceedings  of  the  houfe 
•*  of  commons  in  1677,  upon  the  French  King's  progrcfs  in 
"  Flanders."  This  piece  is  reprinted  in  the  collecSlion  of 
tra£ls,  called  "  Lord  Somersi's  collefiion." 

STERNHOLD  (Thomas)  an  Englifh  poet,  and  ever 
to  be  remembered,  bv  all  parifli-clerics  cfpcclally,  for  bis 
vcriion  of  King  David's  pfalms,  was  born  in  Hampfbire,  as 
Mr.  Wood  thinks,;  but  he  is  not  fure.  He  is  lefs  fure,  whe- 
Athen.  Ox.  ther  he  was  educated,  as  fome  fuppofed,  at  Wykeham*s  Ichool 
near  Winchefter;  but  very  fure,  th^t  after  (pending  fome  time, 
at  Oxford,  he  left  the  univerfity  without  a  degree.  He  then 
repaired  to  the  court  of  Henry  VHI,  was  made  groom  of  the 
robes  to  him,  and  had  an  hundred  marks  bequeathed  to  him. 
by  the  will  of  that  king.  He  continued  in  the  fame  office 
under  Edward  VI ;  and  was  in  fome  efteem  at  court  for  his 
vein  in  poetry.  Being  a  moft  s&ealous  reformer,  and  a  very 
firidl  liver,  he  became  fo  fcandalized  at  the  amorous  and  ob- 
fcene  foi^s  ufed  there,  that  he  turned  into  Englifh  metre  one 
and  fifty  of  David's  pfalms,  and  caufed  mufical  notes  to  be  fet 
to  them.  He  flattered  himfelf,  that  the  courtiers  would  fing 
them  inftead  of  their  loofe  and  wanton  fonnets:  butMr.Wood 
is  of  opinion,  and  fo  are  we,  that  very  few  of  them  did  for 
However,  the  poetry  and  mufic  being  thought  admirable  in 
thofe  times,  they  were  gradually  introduced  into  all  parochial 

churches ; 
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churches  ;  and  fung,  as  they  continue  to  be  in  the  far  greater 

part  at  prefent,  notwithftanding  the  more  reformed  and  elegant 

verfion,  flnce  made  by  Tate  and  Brady,  and  countenanced  by 

royal  authority  in  1696,    Eight  and  fifty  other  pfalms  were 

turned  into  Engliih  metre  by  John  Hopkins,  a  contemporary 

writer,  and  ftiled  by  Bale^  Britannicorum  Poetarumfui  tem^   Script.  Mai. 

poris  non  infimus, '  The  reft  were  done  by  other  hands.    We  Britanai*, 

do  not  find,  that  Mr.  Sternhold  compofed  any  other  poetry  j  P*  "3* 

and  the  fpecimen  we  have  gives  us  no  room  to  lament,  that 

he  did  not :  however,  let  us  not  forget  to  commend  the  piety 

of  the  man.     He  died  in  London  in  the  year  1549*     It  may 

be  proper  to  fubjoin  upon  this  occafion,  what  Dr.  Heylin  in 

his  church  hiftory  has  remarked  concerning  this  tranflation  of 

the  pfalms,    "  About  this  time,  fays  he,  the  pfalms  of  David  ^  u^.^ 

'^  did  firft  begin  to  be  compofed  in  Engliih  metre  by  Thomas  church  hift. 

<  Sternhold,  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  privy  chamber  j  who,  J^^^"" 
'  tranflating  no  more  than  tbirty-feven^''  (he  fhould  have  laid 

fifty-one)  «  left  both  example  and  encouragement  to  John 
«  Hopkins  and  others,  to  difpatch  the  reft.     A  device,  firft 

<  taken  up  in  France  by  one  Clement  Marot,  one  of  the 

*  grooms  of  the  bed  chamber  about  King  Francis  I,  who 

*  being  much  addi£led  to  poetry,  and  having  fome  acquaint- 
ance with  thofe,  that  were  thought  to  be  inclined  tothere** 
formation,  was  perfuaded  by  the  learned  Vatablus,  profef- 
for  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  Paris^  to  exercife  his  poetical    > 

«  fancy  in  tranflating  fome  of  David's  pfalms ;  for  whofe  fatis- 
^  faflion  and  his  own,  he  tranflated  the  firft  fifty  of  them, 

*  Afterwards  flying  to  Geneva,  he  grew  acquainted  with 
^  Beza,  who  in  fome  trail  of  time  tranflated  the  other  hundred 
'  alfo>  and  caufed  them  to  be  fitted  to  feveral  tunes ;  which 

*  thereupon  began  to  be  fung  in  private  houfcs,  and  by  degrees 

*  to  be  taken  up  in  all  the  churches  of  the  French  nation, 
«  which  followed  the  Geneva  platform.     The  tranflation  is 

<  faid  by  Strada  to  have  been,  ignorantly  and  perverfly  done^ 

*  as  being  the  work  of  a  man  sJtogether  unlearned  ;  but  not 
^  to  be  compared  with  the  barbarity  and  botching,  which  every 
'  where  occurreth  in  the  tranflation  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins. 

<  Th^efe  notwithftanding,  being  allowed  for  private  devotion, 
«  were  by  little  and  little  brought  into  the  ufe  of  the  church, 

"and 
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^«  and  ptrmittcd  rather  tban  allowed  to  be  fung  before  and  af- 
^*  ter  fermons.  Afterwards  they  were' printed  and  bound  up  in 
^^  the  Cimmcn  Prcytr  Book ;  and  at  hft  added  by  the  (lationers 
^^  to  the  end  of  the  bible.     For  though  k  be  exfM^efied  in  the 
^^  title  of  thoie  itnging  pfalm^,  that  tb/y  Weri  fet  forth  and 
••  aUrmed  to  hi  fung  in  ail  churchfs^  before  and  after  morning 
,  "  and  evening  prayer^  and  alfo  before  and  after  fermons^  yet 
'  f  *  this  allowance  ieems  rather  to  have  been  a  connivance  thitft 
^^  an  approbation;  no  fuch  allowance  having  been  anywhere 
^^  found  by  fuch,  as  have  been  moft  induflrious  and  concerned 
^  in  theTearch  thereof.     At  firft  it  was  pretended  only,  that 
^  the  faid  pfalms  fhould  be  fung  before  and  after  morning  and 
^  **  opening  prayer,  and  dlfe  before  and  after  fermons  ^  which  fliews 

^^  they  were  not  to  be  interroingied  with  the  public  liturgy : 
^  buC  in  bmt  tra£l  of  time,  as  the  puritan  faiEiion  grew  in 
1^  ftreagth  and  confidence,  they  prevailed  fo  far  in  moft  places 
^  to  thruft  the  Te  Denm^  the  Benedi^us^  the  Magnificat ^  and 
^  tJM^nunc  Dimittisy  quite  out  of  our  church/' 


£T£SICHORUS,  an  ancient  Gredc  poet,  was  bom  at 
Htmera,  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  37th  Olympiad  :  which  was 
idiottt  ibe  time  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  His  name  was  ori* 
gia^lly  Tyiias,  but  changed  to  Steficfaorus,  on  account  of  his 
bcfiig  the  fiifi,  who  taught  the  Chorus  to  dance  to  the  ]yre« 
H«  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  the  firft  rank  for  wifdom 
afid  authority  among  his  fellow  citizens  s  and  to  have  had  a 
great  hand  in  the  tranfa£tions  between  that  ftate  and  the  tyrant 
Fhalaris.  He  died  at  Catajia  in  Sicily  a€  above  fourfcore  years 
tf  age ;  and  the  people  were  fo  feniible  of  the  honor,  his  re- 
liqucs  did  the  city,  that  they  refolved  to  keep  them,  whatever 
pretences  the  Himerians  fhould  make  to  the  contrary.  Much 
of  this  poet's  hiftory  depends  upon  the  authority  of  Phalaris's 
epiftlcs ;  and  if  the  genuinenefs  of  thcfc  Ihould  be  given  up,  as 
we  know  it  has  bee«  difputed,  yet  we  colleft  from  thence  the 
cfteem  ?ind  charadler,  Stcfichorus  bore  with  antiquity.  We 
kave  no  catalogue  of  his  works  on  record:  Suidas  only  tells 
ua,  in  general,  that  he  compofed  a  book  of  lyrics  in  tbcDo- 
xian  dialc^a ;  of  which  a  few  fcraps,  not  amounting  to  thrce- 
fcore  lines,  arc  fet  together  in  the  colkiSion  of  Fulvius  Uf* 
finus,  at  Antwerp  1568,  8vo.  Majefty  and  greatnefs  make  the 

common 
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common  charaftcr  of  his  ftile :  from  whence  Horace  gives  him 

the  Graves  Camaenae*    Hfence  Alexan4cr,   in  Diort  Chty- 

ibftom,  reckons  him  among  the  poets,  whom  a  prince  ought 

<o  read  :  and  SyneCus  puts  him  and  Homer  together,  as  the 

noble  celebrators*  of  the  heroic  race.     Quintilian's  judgment 

on  his  works  will  juflify  all  this,  *'  the  force  of  Stefichorus*s 

**  wit  appears,  fays  he,  from  the  fubjefls  he  has  treated  of  j.  J"**  ^^^* 

*'  while  he  fings  the  greateft  wars  and  the  greateft  comman- 

"  ders,  and  fuftains  with  his  lyre  all  the  weight  and  grandeur 

*'  of  an  epic  poem.     For  he  makes  his  heroes  fpeak  and  aft 

«*  agreeably  to  their  charafters  :  and  had  he  but  obferved  mo- 

**  deration,  he  would  have  appeared  the  faireft  rival  of  Ho- 

**  mer.     But  he  is  too  exuberant,  and  does  not  know  how  to 

^^  contain  himrdf :  which,  though  really  a  fault,  yet  is  one 

*^  of  thofe  faults,  which  arifes  from  an  abundance  and  excefi 

**  of  genius." 

STILLINGFLEET  (Dr.  Edward)  an  EnglMh 
preliate  of  great  abilities  and  learning,  was  defcended  from  an 
ancient  family  at  Stillingfleet  near  York;  and  was  born  at 
Cranbourn  in  Dorfetfhire,  the  17th  of  April   1635,  being     . 
tlie  feventh  fon  of  his  father,   Samuel  Stillingfleet,  Gent.   Life  of 
After  an  educiatioii  at  a  private  grammar  fchool,  he  was  fent  ^^^^^^^^* 
in  1648  to  St.  John*s  college  Cambridge  ;  of  which  he  was  his  Workt, 
chofen  fellow  March  the  31ft  1653,  having  taken  a  bachelor  i"j/**^**^' 
of  arts  degree.     Then  he  withdrew  a  little  from  the  univer- 
lity,  to  live  at  Wroxhall  in  Warwickfliirc  with  Sir  Roger 
Burgoin,  a  perfon  of  great  piety,   prudence,  and  learning; 
and  afterwards  went  to  Nottingham,  to  be  tutor  to  a  young 
gentleman,  of  the  family  of  Pierrepoint.     After  he  had  beea 
about  two  years  in  this  (lation,  he  was  recalled  by  his  patron 
Sir  Roger  Burgoin,  who  in  1657  S*^^  ^^^  ^^^  reftory  of 
Sutton  }  which  he  entered  upon  with  great  pleafure,  having 
received  epifcopal  orders  from  Dr.  Brownrigg,  the  ejefted 
bilhop  of  Exeter.     In  1659,  he  publiflied  **  Irenicum^  or  a 
"  Weapon- Salve  for  the  Churches  Wounds  :"  which,  while 
it  (hewed  prodigious  abilities  and  learning  in  fo  young  a  man, 
gave,  great  offence  to  many  of  the  church-^ party.     He  did  not 
icruple  afterwards  to  condemn  it  himfelf,  declaring,   that  Life,  p.  j4 
'*  there  are  many  things  in  it,  which  if  he  were  to  write 
•^  again,  he  would  not  fay ;  fome,  which  fliew  his  yout^^. 

Vol.  X.  Mm  *'  and 
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**  and  want  of  due  conftderation ;  others,  which  he  yielded 
'/  too  far,  in  hopes  of  gaining  the  diflenting  parties  to  the 
•*  church  of  England.*'  In  1662,  he  reprinted  this  work; 
and  as  he  had  greatly  offended  fome  churchnien  by  allowing 
too  much  to  the  ftate,  fo  he  now  meant  to  give  them  fatif- 
fa£iion  in  a  difconrfe,  which  he  joined  to  it,  "  concerning 
the  power  of  Excommunication  in  a  Chriftian  Church :"  in 
which  he  attempts  to  prove,  that  "  the  church  is  a  diftinft 
"  foclety  from  the  ftate,  and  has  divers  rights  and  privileges 
**  of  its  own,  particularly  that  it  has  a  power  of  cenfuring 
*'  offenders,  refulting  from  its  conftitution  as  a  Chriftian  fo- 
**  ciety  ;  and  that  thefe  rights  of  the  church  cannot  be  alic- 
"  nated  to  the  ftate,  after  their  being  united  in  a  Chriftiaa 
**  country." 

The  fame  year,  1662,  he  publiflied  '«  Origlnes  Sacray  car 
^'  a  Rational  Account  of  the  Grounds  of  Natural  and  Re- 
*'  vealed  Religion  :"  a  work,  which  for  extenlive  and  pro- 
found learning,  folidity  of  judgment,  ftrength  of  argument, 
and  pcrfpicuity  of  expreffion,  would  have  done  the  higheft 
honor  to  a  man  of  any  age ;  and  therefore  was  really  mar« 
vellous  from  one,  who  had  but  juft  compleated  his  27th  year. 
When  he  appeared  afterwards  at  the  vifitation,  bifhop  San- 
derfon,  his  diocefan,  feeing  fo  young  a  man,  could  hardly 
believe  it  was  Mr.  Stillingflect,  whom  as  yet  he  knew  only 
..  ^  by  his  works  j  and  embracing  him,  fafd,  **  he  expedled  rather 
.  *'  to  have  feen  one  as  confiderable  for  his  years,  as  he  had 
**  already  fliewn  himfelf  for  his  learning."  Upon  the  whole, 
this  work  has  always  been  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  beft 
defences  of  Revealed  Religion,  that  ever  came  forth  in  our 
cTwn  or  any  other  language.  It  was  republiflied  by  Dr.  Bent- 
ley  in  1709,  with  *'  Part  of  another  book  upon  the  feme 
**  fubjeft,*  written  in  1697,  from  the  author*s  own  manu- 
**  fcript,*'  folio.  This  admirable  treatife  made  him  fo  known 
to  the  world,  and  got  him  fuch  efteem  among  the  learned^ 
that  vs4ien  a  r^ply  appeared  in  1663  to  archbifiiop  Laud's 
book  againft  fiflier  the  jefuit,  he  was  pitched  upon  to  an- 
*  fwcr  it;  which  he  did  to  the  public  fatisfadlion,  in  1664. 

The  fame  of  thefe  excellent  works  was  the  occafion,  that, 

while  he  continued  at  his  living  of  Sutton,  he  was  chofcn 

preacher  at   the  Rolls  chapel  by  Sir  Harbottle  Grimfton, 

niafler.    This  obliged  him  to  be  ia  London  in  term-time, 

*^   '•    '  and 
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And  was  a  fair  introduftion  to  his  fettlement  there,  wTiicli 
followed  foon  after :  for  he  was  prefented  to  the  reftory  of 
St.  Andrews  Holbourn,  in  January  1664-5.  Afterwards, 
he  was  chofen  ledlurer  at  the  Temple  ;  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  king ;  made  canon  refidentiary  of  St.  Pauls  in  1670,  as 
afterwards  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's: 
in  all  which  ftations  he  acquitte<l  himfelf  like  an  able,  dili- 
gent and  learned  divine.  While  he  was  rcftor  of  Sutton,  he 
married  a  daughter  of  William  Dobyns,  a  Gloucefterfbire 
gentleman,  who  lived  not  long  with  him ;  yet  had  two 
daughters,  who  died  in  their  infancy,  and  one  Ton,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Stiilingfleet,  afterwards  reflor  of  Wood-Norton  in  Nor- 
folk. Then  he  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Pedley  of 
Huntindon,  ferjeant  at  law,  who  lived  with  him  almoft  all 
his  life,  and  brought  him  feven  children,  of  whom  two  only 
furvived  him. 

In  1663,  he  went  out  bachelor,  and  in  1668  commenced 
do£)x)r,  of  divinity.  He  was  deeply  engaged  in  all  the  con- 
troverfies  of  his  times ;  with  Deifls ,  with  Socinians,  with 
Papifts,  with  difTenters.  We  forbear  entering  into  particulars, 
as  they  do  not  now  appear  fufficiently  interefiing ;  and  the 
catalogue  of  his  works,  to  be  hereunto  added,  will  give  the 
reader  a  very  tolerable  notion,  as  well  of  the  occafiohs  of  his 
writings,  as  of  the  perfons  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  In 
i6Sgy  he  was  made  biihop  of  Worcefter.  He  had  a  cofTtro- 
verfy,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  with  die  great  Mr.  Locke  i 
who,  having  laid  down  feme  principles  in  his  "  Eflay  on 
**  Human  Underftanding,"  which  Teemed  to  the  bifhop  ta, 
ftrike  at  the  Myfterics  of  Revealed  Religion,  fell  on  that  ac- 
count under  his  lordfliip's  cognizance.  Dr.  Stiilingfleet  had 
always  had  the  reputation  of  coming  ofF  with  triumph  in  all 
his  controverfies,  but  in  this  was  fuppofed  to  be  not  (iiccefs- 
ful ;  and  fome  have  imagined,  that  his  being  prefled  with, 
clearer  and  clofer  reafoning  by  Mr.  Locke,  than  he  had  been 
accuftomed  to  from  his  other  adverfaries,  created  in  him  a 
chagrin,  which  fhortened  his  life.  There  is  however  no  oc- 
casion to  fuppofe  this  :  for  he  had  had  the  gout  near  twenty 
years,  and  it  is  no  wonder,  when  it  fixed  in  his  ftomach, 
that  it  &ou]d  prove  fatal  to  him  ;  as  it  did  at  his  houfe  in 
Park-ftreet,  Weftminfter,  the  27th  of  March  1699.  He  was 
tall,  graceful,  and  well-proportioned  j  with  a  countenance 

M  ni  2  comely, 
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comeTy,  frefh>  and  awfuL  His  apprehenfion  was  quick  and 
iagacious,  his  judgment  exadl  and  profound,  and  his  memofy 
very  tenacious  :  fo  that,  confidering  how  imenfely  he  ftudied, 
and  how  he  read  every  thing,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  him,  what 
he  really  was,  one  of  the  moft  univerfal  fcholars  that  ever 
lived.  His  corps  was  carried  to  Worcefter  cathedral,  and 
there  interred  :  after  which  an  elegant  monument  was  ereded 
over  him,  with  an  infcription  written  by  the  learned  Dr. 
Bentley,  who  had  been  his  chaplain.  This,  as  it  gives  a 
noble  and  yet  juft  idea  of  the  man,,  and  Is  alfo  good  autho-' 
rity  for  many  particulars  of  his  life,  Ihall  be  inferted  here, 
after  we  have  given  fome  account  of  his  writings. 
^  They  were  all  colleSed,  and  reprinted  in  X71O,  in  fix  vo- 

lumes, folio.  The  firft  contains,  **  Fifty  Sermons,  preached 
**  on  feveral  Occafions  :"  with  the  author's  life.  The  fecond, 
^  Origines  Sacrtf  :*'  "  Letter  to  a  Deift,"  written,  as  he  tells 
us  in  the  preface,  for  the  fatisfadlion  of  a  particular  perfon, 
who  owned  the  Being  and  Providence  of  God,  but  exprefled 
a  mean  efteem  of  the  fcriptures  and  the  Chrlfiian  religion : 
*^  Trenicum:^*  *'  The  Unreafonablenefs  of  Separation,  or  an 
.  •*  Impartial  Account  of  the  Hiftory,  Nature,  and  Pleas  of 
**  the  prefent.  feparation  from  the  Communion  of  the  Church 
**  of  England.**  The  third  volume  contains,  *'  Originei 
^^  Britannicay  or  the  Antiquities  of  the  Britifb  Cnurches: 
**  Two  Difcourfes  concerning  the  Do<Slrine  of  Chrift's  Sa- 
**  tisfadion,'*  againft  the  Socinians  :  *'  Vindication  of  the 
•*  Dodrine  of  the  Trinity."  in  which  he  animadverts  upon 
fbme  paffages  in  Mr.  Locke's  Eflay  :  **  Anfwers  to  two  let-. 
**  ters,''  publilhed  by  Mr.  Locke :  «'  Ecclefiaftical  Cafes 
**  relating  to  the  duties  and  rights  of  the  Parochial  Clergy," 
a  charge  :  *'  Concerning  Bonds  of  Refighation of  Benefices: 
*'  The  Foundation  of  Ecclefiaftical  Jurifdiftion,  and  as  it  re- 
**  gards*the  Legal  Supremacy  ;  The  grand  cjueftion  co^ccrn- 
**  ing  the  Bifliop's  right  to  vote  in  Parliament  in  Cafes  Ca- 
**  pital :"  Two  Speeches  in  Parliament :  "  Of  the  true  An- 
"  tiquity  of  London  :  Concerning  the  unreafonablenefs  of  a 
**  new  Separation,  on  account  of  the  Oaths  to  King  William 
**  and  Queen  Mary  :  A  Vindication  of  their  Majeffics  Au- 
**  thorities  to  fill  die  Sees  of  Deprived  Bifbops  :  An  Aiifwcr. 
*'  to  the  Paper  delivered  by  Mr;  Afhton  at  his  execution  to 
•*  Sir  Francis  Child,  SheriflF  of  London,  with  the  Paper  it- 
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<<  felf/*    The  fourth,  fifth  and  fixth  volumes  contain  pieces, 
written  •  againft  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  controverly  with 
Crefly,  Large^nt,  and  other  popifli  advocate*.     Noiy  follows 
.  the  in&ription : 

H.  S.  £• 

Edvardus  Stillingfleet  S.  T.  P* 

Ex  Decano  Ecclefise  Paulinae  Epifcopus  Vigornienfis, 

Jam  tibi,  quicunque  hasc  legis. 

Hid  &  Europae  &  literati  orbis  hofpes  es^ 

Ipfe  per  fe  notus  : 

Dum  rebus  mortalibus  interfuit  > 

Kt  fan£litate  morum,  &  oris  ftaturxque  dignltate, 

£t  confummatae  erudition!  laude 

Undique  venerandus. 

Cui  in  humaniorlbus  literis  Critic!,  in  Divinis  Theologi^ 

In  recondita  Hifloria  Antiquarii,  in  Scientiis  Philofopfai, 

In  legum  peritia  Juriiconfulti,  in  civili  prudentia  Politics, 

In  Eloquentia  Univerfi, 

Fafces  ultro  fubmiferunt. 

Major  unus  in  his  omnibus,  quam  alii  in  fingulis: 

Ut  Bibliothecam  fuam,  cui  parei:ii  Orbis  vix  habuit^ 

Intra  pe£lus  omnis  dodrinse  capax 

Geftafle  integram  vifus  lit; 

Quae  tamen  nullos  libros  moverat  meliores, 

Quam  quos  ipfe  multos  fcripfit  ediditque, 

Ecclefise  Anglicanas  defenfor  Temper  invidus« 

Natus  eft  Cranboriua;  in  Agro  Dorfettenfi, 

XVII  Aprilis  MDCXXXV,  Patre  Samuele  Generofo. 

In  matrimonio  habuit  Andream  GuL  Dobyns  Gen.  Filiai% 

Atque  ea  defunfia 

Elizabetham  Nicolai  Pedley  Equitis  : 

Faeminas,  quod  unurn  dixifle  fatis  eft^ 

Tanto  marito  digniffimas. 

Ol)iit  Weftmon^erii  XXV/I  Martii  MDCLXXXXIX 

Vixit  annos  LXIII,  menfes  undecim. 

/  Tres  liberos  reliqult  fibi  fuperftites, 

£x  priore  cqnjugio  Ed vardum,  ex  fecundo  Jacobum  &  Annam  : 

Qaorus  Jacobus  Collegii  hujus  Cathedralls  Canonicus 

Patri  Optimo  Beneniercnti  - 

Moniimeotum  iioc  poiu  curaviti 

STOREUS. 
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STOBiEUS  (Joannes)  an  ancient  Greek  writer, 
fabnc.Bibl.  ^^q  lived  in  the  fifth  century^  fts  is  generally  fuppofed  ;  for 
nothing  certain  is  known,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  af- 
firmed, of  him.  What  remains  of  him,  is  a  colledion  of 
extracts  from  ancient  poets  and  philofophers  :  yet  this  collec- 
tion is  not  come  down  to  us  entire  ;  and  even  what  we  have 
of  it,  appears  to  be  in'^ermixed  with  the  additions  of  thofe, 
who  lived  after  him.  Thefe  extracts,  though  they  give  uf 
no  greater  idea  of  Stobaeus,  than  that  of  a  common -place 
tranfbriber,  are  yet  curious  and  ufeful,  as  they  prefent  us 
with  many  things  of  various  kinds,  which  are  to  be  found  no 
where  elfe  j  and^  as  fuch,  have  always  been  highly  valued 
by  the  learned.  It  appears  beyond  difpute,  in  J'^abricius's 
opinion,  thatStobseus  was  not  a  ChriAian  ;  becaufe  he  never 
meddled  with  Chriftian  writers,  nor  made  the  leaft  ufe  of 
them,  in  any  of  his  colledtu  » s.  The  Excerpta  of  Stobaeus 
were  firft  publifiied  in  Greek  at  Venice  in  1536,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Peter  Bembus,  who  was  then  the  curator  of  St. 
Mark's  library  there,  and  furniihed  the  manufcript :  but  they 
have  been  often  publifhed  fince  from  better  manufcripts,  with 
Latin  verfions  and  notes  by  Gefner,  Grotius,  and  other 
learned  men ;  particularly  at  Paris  1623,  in  4to. 


Mvi,' 


I.V 


STONE  (Mr.  John)  an  Englifh  painter,  was  an  ex- 
traordinary^ copier  in  the  reigns  of  king  Charles  I,  and  11. 
Ee  was  bred  up  under  Cro(s  ;  and  performed  feveral  admi- 
rable copies  after  many  good  pi^iures  in  England.  His  Copies 
were  reckoned  the  finefl  of  any,  that  had  been  then  done  in 
ifhis  nation.  He  did  alfo  fome  imitations  after  fuch  mailers, 
as  he  more  particularly  fancied  ;  which  performances  of  his 
were  in  good  repute,  and  received  into  the  beft  colle6lions. 
He  fpent  thirty  feven  years  abroad  in  the  ftudy  of  his  art, 
where  he  improved  himfelf  in  feveral  languages,^  being  be- 
fides  a  man  of  fome  learning.  He  died  in  London  the  24th 
of  AuguA  2653,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's  church* 


The  end  of  tAe  TENTH  VOLUME. 
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